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SECTION     I. 

E  who  aiTerts  that  there  would  be  more  real  know- 
ledge and  more  true  wifdom  among  mankind,  if 
there  was  lefs  learning  and  lefs  pliilofophy,  may  of- 
fend fome  men's  ears  by  advancing  a  paradox  ;  for  fuch  at 
leaft  they  will  call  it.  But  men  who  enquire  without  pre- 
judice, and  who  dare  to  doubt,  will  foon  difcover  that  this 
feeming  paradox  is  a  moft  evident  truth.  They  will  find  it 
fuch  in  almoft  every  part  of  human  fcience,  and  above  all 
others  in  that  which  is  called  metaphy ileal  and  theological. 
The  vanity  of  the  vainefl:  man  alive,  of  fome  who  call  them- 
felves  fcholars  and  philofophers,  will  be  hurt;  but  they  who 
feek  truth  without  any  other  regard,  and  who  prefer  there- 
fore very  wifely  even  ignorance  to  error,  will  rejoice  at  every 
fuch  difcovery. 

There  was  a  time  when  navigators  bent  themfelves  obfli- 
nately  to  find  a  pafiage  by  the  North-Eaft  or  the  North- Weft 
to  Cathay.  Neither  frequent  lofTes  nor  conftant  difappoint- 
ment  could  divert  them  from  thefe  enterprizes,  as  long  as  the 
fafhionable  folly  prevailed.  The  pafi^age  was  not  found  ;  the 
fafhion  wore  out,  and  the  folly  ceafed.  The  bounds  of  navi- 
gation were  fet :  and  fufficient  warning  was  both  given  and 
taken  againft  any  further  attempts  in  thofe  dark  and  frozen 
regions.  Many  fuch  there  are  in  the  intelledual  world  :  and 
many  fuch  attempts  have  been  made  there  with  no  better  fuc- 
cefs.  But  the  confequence  has  not  been  the  fame.  Neither 
examples  nor  experience  have  had  their  efied:  on  philofophers, 
more  fool-hardy  than  mariners :  and  where  the  former  wan- 
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dered  to  no  purpofe  three  thoufand  years  ago,   they  wander 
to  no  purpofe,   at  leaft  to  no  good  purpofe,  ftill. 

"  II  faut  poufTer  a  une  porte  pour  f9avoir  qu'elle  nous  eft 
"  clofe,"  fays  Charron  fomewhere  in  his  Book  of  Wifdom. 
He  fays  right,  "  pour  fyavoir  qu'elle  nous  eft  clofe."  But 
when  we  know,  or  may  know  very  certainly,  by  our  own 
experience,  and  by  that  of  all  the  ftrong  men  in  philofophy 
antients  and  moderns,  that  a  door  is  fhut  which  no  human 
force  can  open,  they  who  continue  to  fwcat  and  toil  in  fhov- 
ing  at  it  are  moft  ridiculoufly  employed.  They  who  affe6b 
to  guefs  at  the  objefts  they  cannot  fee,  and  to  talk  as  if  the 
door  ftood  wide  open  whilft  they  peep  thro'  the  key-hole,, 
are  employed  ftill  worfe.  The  moft  antient  philofophers 
may  be  excufed  in  great  meafure  for  attempting  to  open 
every  door  oi  fcience  ;  tho'  they  cannot  be  fo  for  impolmg 
on  mankind  difcoveries  they  never  made.  But  they  v/ho 
followed  thefe,  in  the  courfe  of  philofophical  generations, 
are  inexcufable  on  the  firft  head  as  well  as  the  laft ;  iince 
what  was  curiofity  in  the  others  became  prefumption  in 
them  :  and  they  fcarce  made  amends,  by  the  good  they  did 
in  advancing  fome  real  knowledge,  for  the  hurt  they  did  in 
entailing  fo  much  that  is  quite  phantaftical  on  pofterity. 

TuLLY  confefTes  very  frankly  that  nothing  is  fo  abfurd 
which  fome  philofopher  or  other  has  not  faid  :  and  his  own 
works  ^i\ould  furnifh  fufficient  proofs  of  the  afTertion,  under 
the  epicurean,  the  ftoical,  and  the  academical  charaders 
particularly,  if  they  were  v/anted.  But  this  confcfiion  does 
not  go  far  enough  :  and  we  may  employ  upon  this  occafion 
againfl  philofopliers  the  objedtion  made  againft  the  Jefuits 
by  fome  of  their  enemies.  The  abiuiditics  ol  philofophers  are 
not  to  be  afcrib^d  to  the  particular  men  alone  who  broached 
thern  in  every  philofophical  age,  but  to  their  order  and  infti- 
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tiition,  it  I  may  fay  fo  ;  the  principles  and  l]:>irit  of  v'liich 
lead  by  neceffary  confequences  to  lucli  abiurdiiies.  The 
firll  founders  of  philofophy  laid  thefe  principles,  and  in- 
fpired  this  fpirit  in  days  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition. 
^heir  followers  have  refined  upon  them,  confirmed  tliem,, 
and  added  to  them.  Time  and  authority  have  ePcabliilied 
them  all :  the  oldefl:  and  the  groffefl  mod.  Words  that 
have  really  no  meaning  are  thought  to  have  one,  and  are 
ufed  accordingly.  Ideas,  that  are  really  incomplete  and  in- 
adequate, are  deemed  complete  and  adequate.  Ideas,  that 
are  obfcure  and  confufed,  are  deemed  clear  and  diftind;.  In 
a  word,  time  and  authority  have  fo  well  eftablifhed  meta- 
phyfical  and  theological  abfurdities,  that  they  pafs  for  the  lirft 
principles  of  fcience,  like  certain  neceffary  and  felf-evident 
truths  Vr'hich  are  really  fuch.  Men,  who  would  have  been 
giants  in  the  human  fphere,  have  dwindled  into  pigmies  by 
going  out  of  it.  Inftead  of  heaping  mountains  on  moun- 
tains of  knowledge  to  fcale  the  il^y,  they  heap  mole-hills  on 
mole-hills  with  great  airs  of  importance,  and  boaft  ridicu- 
loufly  not  only  of  their  defign,  but  of  their  fuccefs.  They^ 
appear  to  me  like  fylphs,  if  you  and  Ariel  will  give  me  leave 
to  make  the  comparifon,  io  proud  of  not  being  gnomes  that 
they  fancy  themfelves  archangels.  ''  Humana  ad  deos 
"  transferunt,  divina  mallem  ad  nos,"  is  an  expreflion  ufed 
by  TuLLY,  and  extremely  applicable  to  the  philofophers  of 
whom  \VQ  are  fpeaking.  They  do  moft  prefumptuoufiy  the 
firft,  and  they  pretend  with  equal  folly  and  effrontery  to  do 
the  laft.  They  afcribe  to  the  Supreme  Being  the  manner  of 
knowing,  the  ideas,  and  even  the  very  afie6tions  and  paflions 
of  his  creatures.  They  prefume  to  enter  into  his  councils, 
and  to  account  for  the  whole  divine  ceconomy,  as  confidently 
as  they  would  for  arty  of  their  own  paultry  affairs.  This 
they  call  theology.      They  build  intelledual  and  material 
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worlds  on  the  hypothetical  fuggeftions  of  imagination.      This 
they  call  philofophy,  metaphyseal  and  phyiical. 

By  fuch  means,  and  by  fuch  men,  truth  and  error  have 
teen  intimately  blended  together  from  the  iirft  eflays  of  phi- 
lofophieal  enquiry:  and  various  fyftems  of  natural  and  fuper- 
natural  theology  have  prevailed  in  different  ages.  Had  any 
one  of  them  been  wholly  founded  in  real  knowledge  and  con- 
fined to  it,  as  every  one  of  them  pretended  to  be,  the  cer- 
tainty and  the  importance  of  fuch  a  fyftem  would  have  pre- 
served it  among  the  rational  part  of  mankind.  Truth,  pure 
and  unmixed,  would  have  given  it  ftability.  But  error  has 
kept  them  all  in  a  continual  flux  :  and  to  the  fhame  of  the 
human  head  and  heart,  the  moft  rational,  or  the  moft  rea- 
foning,  part  ot  mankind  has  maintained  this  flux  by  adopting 
fome  errors_,  by  inventing  others,  and  by  cultivating  both. 

If  there  is  no  fubjedl,  and  I  think  there  is  none,  upon 
which  the  opinions  of  men  have  varied  fo  extravagantly,  and 
have  flood  in  fuch  manifefl  contradiction  to  one  another,  as 
they  have  on  that  of  the  firft  philofophy,  the  reafon  is,  that 
men  have  not  aimed  fo  much  at  unattainable  knowledge,  nor 
pretended  lo  much  to  it,  on  any  other  fubjed:.  Folly  and 
knavery  have  prevailed  mofl:  where  they  fliould  be  tolerated 
leaft :  and  prefumption  has  been  exercifed  moft  where  diffi- 
dence and  caution  are  on  many  accounts  the  mofl:  neceffary. 

*'   Quale  per  inccrtam  lunam  fub  luce  maligna 
*'  Eft  iter  in  fllvis." 

Such  is  our  journey  in  the  acquifltion  of  knowledge,  whenever 
we  attempt  to  travel  far.  We  grope  along  in  thofe  paths 
which  experience  and  the  application  of  our  minds  open  to 
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us.      We  difcern,  according  to  our  manner  of  perception,  a 
few  objedls  that  lie  in  our  way,   and  we  guefs  at  a  few  more. 
But  we  cannot  even  guefs,  with  as  much  probability  as  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  juftify  us  in  guefling,  at  our  whole  fyftem,  nor  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  of  it.      How  much  lefs  ought  we  to 
think  ourfelves  capable  of  knowing  the  divine  fyftem  !   We 
Have  a  very  fuperiicial  acquaintance  with  man.      Do  we  hope 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  God?    One  would  imagine 
that  metaphyfical  divines  did  really  entertain  this  hope.   They 
may  entertain  it,    as  well  as  the  huffing  opinions,   to  ufe  a 
phrafe  of  Mr.  Locke,    which  they  entertain  concerning  the 
human  mind  or  foul.     They  affume  it  to  be  near  a-kin  to  the 
divine,  fomething  derived  immediately  from  God,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  united  to  him.      An  intelledtual  mirror  it  is,  that 
refleds  from  the  phenomena  of  nature  alone,   and  therefore 
indiredly,  fome  very  few  notices  of  the  Supreme  Being,  be- 
yond the  demonftrative  knowledge  that  we  have  of  his  exift- 
ence.      But  thefe  men,  when  they  lower  their  pretenfions  and 
would  appear  modeft,   affume  it  to  be  not  a  mirror  that  re- 
ileds  fuch  notices,    but  a  fpirit  that  is  capable  of  receiving 
them,  and  that  receives  them  diredlly  from  the  divine  intel- 
ligence.     They  tell  us,    with  great  metaphyfical   pomp   of 
words,  that  reafon,  the  fupreme  eternal  reafon,  is  the  fun  of 
their  intelleftual  world,  in  the  light  of  which  they  fee  intel- 
ligible objeds,  juft  as  fenfible  objeds  are  feen  in  that  of  the 
material  fun.      On  fuch  bold  prefumptions  they  proceed,  and 
whither  may  they  not,   whither  have  they  not,   been  carried 
by  them  ?    The  farther  they  go,   the  more  their  imaginary 
light  fails  them.      But  they  ceafe  not  to  flatter  themfelves :. 
and  whilft  they  exped  at  every  moment,  as  it  were,  the  dawa 
of  a  new  day,   they  fall  into  the  fliades  of  night.. 

''  Ubi 
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"   Ubi  caelum  condidit  umbra 

"   Jupiter,   et  rebus  nox  abftulit  atra  colorem." 

N6^'/  fmce  metaphy{ical  divines  have  wandered  tlius   fo 
many  thoufand  years  in  imaginary  light  and  real  darknefs, 
they   are  not  furely  the  guides  we  lliould  chufe  to  follow. 
That  a  degree  of  knowledge  to  which  I  cannot  attain  is  there- 
fore unattainable  by  them,  it  would  be  impertinent  to  con- 
clude.     But  I  may  conclude  reafonably  and  modeftly,  that  a 
kind  of  knowledge,   whofe  objedls  lie  above  the   reach  of  T 
humanity,  cannot  be  attained  by  human  creatures,  unlefs  they 
are  afllfted  by  fupernatural  powers,  which  is  a  flippoiition  out 
of  the  prefent  cafe.      I  could  not  have  difcovered,  as  Newton 
did,  that  univerfal  law  of  corporeal  nature  which  he  has  de- 
monilratcd.     But  farther  than  that  he  could  go,  no  more  than 
I,   nor  difcover  that  a6lion  of  the  firfl  qaufe   by  which  this 
law  was  impofed  on  all  bodies,    and  is  maintained  in  them. 
It  is  the  kind,  not  the  degree  of  knowledge  that  is  concerned, 
and  to  be  compared.     Let  us  return  therefore  out  of  this  fcene 
of  illufion  into  that  of  human  knowledge  ;'hor  flutter^  as 
HoBBEs  exprcffes  himfelf,  like  birds  at  the  window  whilft  we 
remain  inclofed.      We  may  be  the  better  contented  to  confine 
our  enquiries  to  the  limits  God  has  prefcribed  to  them,  fince 
we  may  iind  within  thofe  limits  abundant  matter  of  real  ufe 
and  ornament  to  employ  the   ftudious   labors  of  mankind. 
Experimental  knowledge  of  body  and  mind  is  the  fund  our 
rcafon  fhould  cultivate:  and  thefirft  is  a  lundthatphilofophers 
will  never  cxhauift.      In  this  part,   let  deficiencies  be  noted. 
There  are,    there  can  be  no  exceflcs :   and  as  to  the  cxcelTes 
that  have  been  and  are  to  be  noted  in  the  other,  they  are  ex- 
ceffes  of  afiiiming  and  reafoning,  not  of  experiment  and  ob- 
fervation.     The  pha;nomena  ol  the  human  mind  are  few,  and 
on  thofc  iewa  multitude  of  hypothefes  has  been  raifed,  concern- 
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ing  mind  in  general,  and  foul  and  fpirit.  So  that  in  this  part, 
the  improvement  of  real  knowledge  miift  be  made  by  con- 
tradion,  and  not  by  amplification.  I  will  prefume  to  fay, 
that  if  our  Bacon  had  thought  and  writ  as  freely  on  this  as 
he  did  on  many  other  parts  of  fcience,  his  famous  work, 
which  has  contributed  fo  much,  would  have  contributed 
more,  to  the  advancement  of  real  knowledge,  and  would 
have  deferved  it's  title  better.  Men  might  have  learned  to 
confider  body  more,  inftead  of  doubting  whether  it  exifts,  and 
to  confider  their  own  minds  more,  from  which  alone  they 
can  acquire  any  ideas  at  all  of  mind ;  inftead  of  dreaming 
like  Malebranche  that  they  interrogate  the  divine  Logos. 

What  right  the  firft  obfervers  of  nature  and  inftrudlors  of 
mankind  had  to  the  title  of  fages  we  cannot  fay.  It  was  due 
perhaps  more  to  the  ignorance  of  the  fcholars,  than  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  mafters.  But  this  we  may  venture  to 
afiirm,  that  their  right  to  that  appellation  could  not  be 
worfe  founded  than  the  right  of  all  their  fucceffors  to  be  called 
lovers  of  wifdom.  There  is  an  anecdote  related  by  Tully  in 
his  fifth  Tufculan,  and  mentioned,  I  think,  by  Diogenes 
Laertius,  which  is  much  to  our  prefent  purpofe:  or  at  leaft 
the  tale  is  pretty  enough  to  deferve  to  be  told.  The  prince  of 
the  Phliafians  having  heard  and  admired  the  Samian,  afked 
him  what  his  profefiion  was.  He  anfwered,  that  he  was  a 
philofopher,  and  he  explained  himfelf  thus :  He  faid,  that  the 
life  of  man  feemed  to  him  to  refemble  the  great  aflembly  or 
fair  of  Greece  that  was  held  at  Olympia,  where  fome  reforted 
to  acquire  honor  by  exercifing  themfelves  in  the  public  games, 
and  others  wealth  by  traffic;  whilft  another  fort  of  men  came 
for  a  much  better  reafon,  to  fee  and  to  obferve  whatever  paft. 
Thus,  he  faid,  fome  men  come  into  the  world  to  feek  glory, 
and  fome  wealth  ;   whilft  a  few,   defpifing  both,  obferve  and 
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ftudy  nature  :  and  thefe  are  lovers  of  wifdom.  We  might  be 
induced  by  this  tale  to  think  that  Pythagoras  confined  him- 
felf  within  the  bounds  of  real  knowledge,  if  we  did  not  knovv^, 
by  a  multitude  of  other  anecdotes,  and  by  the  fcraps  of  his. 
dodlrinethat  have  come  down  to  us,  how  far  he  rambled  out 
of  them.  He  had  been  bred  in  fchools  where  the  diftindiion/ 
between  human  and  divine  knowledge  and  wildom,  to  one  of 
which  we  may  attain,  but  not  to  the  other,  was  fo  little  made, 
that  by  aiming  at  the  laft,  they  milled  in  many  refpedls  even.. 
the  former.    To  obferve  the  conflitution  and  order  of  thingSr 

CD 

in  the  phyfical  and  moral  fyftems  to  which  we  belong,  to 
form  general  ideas,  notions,  axioms  and  rules  on  thefe  par- 
ticulars, and  to  apply  them  back  again  to  human  adion  and 
human  ufe,  conftitutes  knowledge  :  and  the  refult  of  the 
whole  is  wifdom,  human  knowledge  and  human  wifdom.  But 
there  are  men,  and  there  were  fuch  in  the  days  of  Pythago- 
ras, who  talk  of  wifdom  as  if  it  was  not  the  refult  of  any 
procedure  of  this  kind,  but  a  fuperior  principle  antecedent  to 
it,  independent  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  influences 
whereof  defcend  on  the  human  mind  from  above,  as  chrifiian 
theology  teaches  us  that  grace  and  faith  are  beftowed  on  us.. 

According  to  fuch  philofophers  as  thefe,  men  of  great  au- 
thority in  our  learned  world,  we  muil;  date  the  progrefs  of 
knowledge  and  wifdom  from  Adam,  who  was  the  wifeft  of 
men,  if  it  be  no  blunder  to  fay  fo,  before  the  fail,  and  the. 
firfl:  and  greateft  philofopher  after  it.  I  will  not  mifpend  any 
time  in  colledling  the  puerilities  and  prophanations  that  have 
fallen  from  the  pens  of  rabbins,  and  antient  and  modern  doc- 
tors of  the  chriftian  church.  It  will  be  enough,  and  in  truth 
more  than  the  fubjed:  deferves,  to  take  notice,  that  if  we 
give  credit  to  thefe  writers,  we  muft  believe  that  wifdom  was. 
infufed  into  the  mind  of  Adam  by  God,   and  that  he  came 
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out  of  the  hands  of  his  Creator  with  all  the  perfeftions  of 
which  his  nature  was  fufceptible  :  and  of  what  perfections 
was  not  that  nature  fufceptible,  whilft  he  enjoyed  the  vifion  of 
God,  and  whilft  the  Supreme  Wifdom,  that  is  God  himfelf, 
"  for  the  Word  is  God,"  was  pleafed  to  converfe  with  him, 
and  was  delighted  in  his  company*?  He  had  not  only  innate 
wifdom,  but  innate  language  too;  for  Adam  and  Eve  dif- 
courfed  together  in  Hebrew  as  foon  as  they  were  created.  Even 
after  the  fall,  Adam  preferved  all  the  knowledge  and  wifdom 
whereof  he  was  in  poffeflion,  tho'  more  obfcurely  than  be- 
fore ;  becaufe  he  had  no  longer  the  fame  immediate  and  inti- 
mate communication  with  the  Supreme  Intelligence.  It 
fhould  feem  too,  that  he  tranfmitted  fome  faint  glimmerings 
of  thefe  original  illuminations  to  all  his  pofterity.  Plato 
imagined,  alter  more  antient  philofophers,  that  every  man  is 
born  with  a  certain  reminifcence,  and  that  when  we  feem  to 
be  taught,  we  are  only  put  in  mind  of  what  we  knew  in  a 
former  ftate.  Now  who  can  tell  how  high  this  reminifcence 
began,  and  through  how  many  former  ftates  it  may  have 
been  continued  !  Several  chriftian  divines  have  taught,  that 
all  men  having  been  contained  in  the  firft  man,  fome  of  his 
original  perfedion  has  defcended  to  them,  as  v/ell  as  the  taint 
of  his  original  fin:  and  we  may  conceive  one,  no  doubt,  as 
eafily  as  the  other. 

But  however  all  this  mayhave  been, and  whether  Adam  pre- 
ferved after  the  fall  his  whole  ftock  of  knowledge  and  wifdom, 
or  whether  he  renewed  it  by  experience  and  meditation  in  the 
courfe  of  a  long  life,  the  progrefs  of  knowledge  and  wifdom 
is  deduced  by  the  fame  writers  from  him  to  Seth,  to  Enoch, 
to  Noah,  to  the  patriarchs,  to  Moses,  to  Solomon,  to  the 
elders  of  Ifrael,  to  the  priefts  of  the  family  of  Aaron,   to  the 

* ludens  in  orbe  terrarLim  ;  &  delicias  meje,  efle  cum  filiis  hominum.   Prov. 

c.  8.  V.  31. 
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colleges  of  the  prophets,  to  thofe  fandtified  orders  the  Re- 
chabites  and  the  Effenians,  and  in  fhort  to  all  the  fchools  of 
the  chofen  people  both  before  and  after  the  captivity. 
Among  this  people  we  are  told  mofl:  dogmatically,  that  the 
whole  treafure  of  knowledge  and  wifdom,  as  well  as  of  true 
religion,  was  depoiited  by  God,  that  it  was  preferved  there, 
and  that  fome  of  thefe  riches  were  diftributed  from  thence 
at  different  periods  of  time  to  the  reft  of  mankind  :  fo  that 
the  people  of  the  whole  earth  lighted  up  their  candles  at  the 
lamp  of  the  tabernacle.  Joseph  is  fometimes  the  antient 
Hermes,  Moses  the  younger.  Nay  Joseph  is  fometimes  the 
fifth  Mercury,  mentioned  in  feveral  traditions,  who  gave 
laws  to  the  Egyptians,  and  taught  them  letters :  and  Moses 
was  the  fourth,  whom  they  thought  it  criminal  to  name  on 
account  of  the  plagues  they  had  endured  at  the  famous 
exode.  By  thefe  men,  the  light  of  philofophy  was  fpread 
in  Egypt.  Daniel,  Zorobabel  and  others  of  the  captive 
Jews  fpread.  it  in  Chaldasa :  and  Solomon  had  fpread  it, 
long  before,  among  his  neighbours  the  Phoenicians,  who  left 
fome  fparks  of  it  in  all  the  countries  to  which  thefe  famous, 
navigators  failed. 

This  account  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  philofophy,  with  a 
multitude  of  other  circumftances,  is  fo  inconfiftent  and  fo  un- 
authorized, or  rather  fo  grofsly  fabulous,  that  they  who  give 
credit  to  it  muft  firft  renounce  all  the  conditions  of  hiftorical 
probability.  Joserhus,  Eusebius,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  others,  both  Jews  and  Chriftians,  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  whole  legend,  and  dreffed  up  different  parts  of  it. 
Modern  fcholars,  like  Bochart,  Huet,  Stillingfleet,  and 
many  more,  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  ridiculous  pains  to 
fupport  it.  I  ffiall  not  enter  at  this  time  into  any  particulars 
concerning  the  proofs  they  bring.  1  will  only  fay,  that,  by  the 
fame  methods,   it  will  not  be  difficult  to  make  antiquity  de- 

pofc 
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pofe  juft  as  we  pleafe.  If  we  affirm,  as  it  is  done  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe,  without  even  any  feeming  authority  ;  if  we  connedl 
at  other  times  broken,  and  fupply  imperfed:  paffages  by  guefs; 
and  if  we  paraphrafe  fuch  as  are  obfcure,  till  we  make  them 
fay  what  there  is  no  reafon  but  the  reafon  of  our  fcheme  to 
believe  they  were  intended  to  fay ;  in  fhort,  and  to  mention 
no  more  of  thefe  learned  artifices,  if  we  adopt  fuch  anec- 
dotes as  fuit  our  purpofe,  and  rejed;  fuch  as  are  not  favorable 
to  it,  tho'  derived  from  the  fame  or  equivalent  authority,  no 
hiftorical  paradox  will  want  fufficient  color  to  make  it  pafs 
for  truth,  at  leafl  among  thofe  who  have,  as  the  writers 
above-mentioned  had,  fome  favorite  purpofe  to  ferve  by  it. 

That  arts  and  fciences  travelled  from  the  Eaft  to  the  Weft, 
from  Chaldaea  to  Egypt,  and  from  Egypt  to  Greece,,  has 
been  a  received  opinion  : 

"   Tradidit  ^gyptis  Babylon,   ^gyptus  Achivis." 

This  opinion  agrees  fo  well  with  our  fcripture  account  of  the 
re-peopling  the  world  after  the  deluge,  and  of  the  antiquity  of 
nations,   that  it  ought  to  be  retained  perhaps  for  that  very 
reafon.    Two  writers  of  more  fame  than  good  authority,  but 
who  are  principally  depended  upon  by  modern  antiquarians, 
leem  to  have  thought  fo.      Josephus  relates,   that  Abraham 
was  enriched  by  the  immenfe  prefents  the  Egyptians   made 
him  for  inftrufting  them  in  the  fciences  that  he  brought  from. 
Chaldaea.      Eusebius   affures  us,   from  the  fame   Josephus, 
that  the   Egyptians   v/ere  ignorant  of  aftrology  and  even  of 
arithmetic;gj>^nd  from  Eupolemus,  that  Abraham  converfed,, 
whilft  he  was  in  their  country,  with  the  priefts  of  Heliopolis. 
But  notwithftanding;  all  the  authorities  on  which  this  received- 
opinion  is  founded,   a  man  of  ingenuity  and  much  reading 
would  not  find  it  hard  to  eflablifh  another,   by  a  new  choice. 

o£ 
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of  paflages,  and  by  a  new  difpofition  of  them;  for  the  learned 
ring  different  changes  on  the  fame  fet  of  bells.  He  might 
fhew  us  perhaps,  that  arts  and  fciences  came  from  the  Weft  in 
a  more  remote  age  than  any  the  Greeks  had  knowledge  of, 
that  they  were  introduced  and  fpread  by  the  Atlantic  people 
who  over-run  Africa  and  Europe,  and  of  whom  Solon  had 
never  heard  till  the  Egyptian  priefts  related  thefe  wonders  to 
him  ;  or  he  might  bring  them  perhaps  from  the  kingdom  of 
Uranus,  that  kingdom  to  which  Atlas,  coeval  with  Saturn, 
and  his  brother,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  gave  his 
name  ;  if  in  truth  the  people  of  that  kingdom  were  different 
from  the  others  who  bore  the  fame  name,  which  point  of  cri- 
ticifm  it  might  be  more  difficult  than  important  to  fettle,  fince 
in  all  cafes  arts  and  fciences  would  flill  have  been  brought 
from  the  Weft  to  the  Eaft.  After  this,  it  would  be  cafy  to 
tranfport  them  from  Ethiopia,  the  African  Ethiopia,  or 
Egypt,  to  more  eaftern  nations,  to  the  Phoenicians,  the  Afty- 
riansj   the  Perfians,   the  Indians  and  the  Chinefe. 


S  E  C  T.      II. 

UT  to  dwell  no  longer  on  thefe  fcrious  trifles,  kt  us 
confider  whether  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  philofophy, 
eipecially  of  the  firft,  may  not  be  accounted  for  with  a  proba- 
bility that  is  founded  on  the  general  tenor  of  tradition,  and 
on  the  analogy  with  what  we  know  of  nations  that  have 
grown  up  from  barbarity  to  civility,  and  from  ignorance  to 
knowledge. 

I  THINK  then,  on  both  thefe  foundations,  that  philofophy 
neither  had,  nor  could  have,  in  the  ordinary  coiirfe  ol  things,  a 
ftated  bcgmning  at  any  point  of  time,   nor  in  any  particular 
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place.      It  began,  at  different  periods,  in  different  places,  and 
was  fubje(5l  to  all  the  revolutions  that  attend  the  human  ftate. 
It  was  the  growth  of  fome  countries,  it  was  propagated  into 
others.    It  flouriflied  long  in  fome  countries,  it  languiilied  and 
was  foon  at  an  end  in  others.   It  thrived  more  or  iefs,  it  lived 
and  died  according  to  the  charaders  of  people  and  the  for- 
tune of  governments.      Wherever  it  began,  the  beginnino-s  of 
it  were   inconfiderable ;   for   the   trees   which    compofe   the 
grove  of  knowledge  fhoot  up  from  the  fmaliefi  feeds.      Nor 
was   this  all.      The  imperfedlions  of  our  nature,  which  have 
manifefted  themfelves  in  the  whole  progrefs   of  philofcDhy, 
manifefted  themfelves  no  doubt  even  more  grofsly  at  the  rife' 
of  it,   tho'  ignorance  concealed  them  at  that  time,  as  know- 
ledge has  diiguifed  them  fmce.      Ignorance  preceded  know- 
ledge.     Error   was   coeval,   and   grew    up   with    it.      Error 
ilouriflies  in  fhades,    and  before  men  could  get  out  of  thofe 
which  ignorance  fpread,  error  had  outgrown  and  overfhadow- 
ed  knowledge.      Superftition   accompanied  them  :   and  tho' 
error  was  the  principal  nurfe,   even  knowledge  contributed 
to  rear  this  child  of  ignorance  and  fear. 

It  is  agreeable  to  antient  traditions,  and  modern  relations, 
to  believe,  that  wild  uncivilized  people,  tho'  reduced  into  foci- 
eties  fubjed:  to  lome  regulations  of  government,  and  direded 
by  fome  general  rules  which  conftant  experience  forces  them 
to  obferve,  have  few  means  and  little  leifure  to  improve  even 
in  that  knowledge,  the  foundations  of  which  are  already  laid 
by  urgent  neceffity  among  them,  and  which  v/ould  render 
their  ftate,  if  it  was  improved,  much  more  comfortable. 
Their  whole  time  is  employed,  the  whole  attention  of  their 
minds  is  bent  to  provide  from  day  to  day,  and  from  feafon 
to  feafon,  for  their  fuftenance  :  and  the  exercife  of  reafon  ap- 
pears as  little  in  them  as  in  the  beafts  they  fometimes  hunt,  and 
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by  whom  they  are  fometimes  hunted.  Arts  lie  uninvented  or 
unimproved,  and  fcience  they  have  not.  But  the  firft  open- 
ings to  fcience,  and  the  firft  motive  to  philofophical  enquiries, 
they  have  even  in  the  ftate  I  defcribe  ;  and  this  motive  fhews 
itfelf  in  that  curiofity  to  know  the  caufes  of  the  phaenomena, 
which  is  fo  natural  to  the  human  mind.  The  moft  common 
excite  it.  Thofe  that  are  extraordinary  excite  it  more,  and 
thofe  from  which  they  receive  much  benefit  or  much  hurt  ex- 
cite it  moft  of  all.  Another  principle,  as  natural  to  the  human 
mind,  but  not  very  apt  to  dired  our  enquiries  right,  is  that 
whereby  we  make  ourfelves  the  meafure,  as  well  as  the  final 
caufe  of  all  things.  It  is  this  that  has  reprefented  the  unknown 
caufes  of  the  ordinary  as  well  as  extraordinary,  of  the  beneficial 
as  well  as  hurtful  phenomena  of  nature  to  the  minds  of  fuch 
favages  and  demi-favages  as  we  defcribe,  under  the  images  of  ani- 
mal beings,  a  little  different  from  man,  but  analogous  to  him, 
and  endued  only  with  greater  power  and  greater  intelligence. 
Thefe  they  placed  above  or  below,  according  to  the  different 
fcenes  of  adtion  to  which  imagination  afiigned  them  ;  like  the 
captain  above  and  the  captain  below,  the  two  divinities  of  the 
Hottentots.  Thus  the  heaven,  the  earth,  the  fea  and  the  air 
were  foon  peopled  with  divinities  that  diredled  all  their  moti- 
ons, and  direded  them  all  relatively  to  man.  Unable  to  dif- 
cover  the  order  of  fecond  caufes,  to  trace  thofe  that  are  re- 
mote from  thofe  that  lie  neareft  to  our  obfervation,  and  thofe 
that  are  more  general  from  thofe  that  are  lefs  fo,  which  would 
have  led  them  at  laft  to  the  firft  efiicient  caufe  of  all  things, 
they  took  a  fhorter  and  eafier  method  of  accounting  for  ap- 
pearances, by  afcribing  every  one  to  feme  particular  efficient 
caufe.  Thus  they  made  gods  as  many  as  they  wanted;  and 
having  once  made  them,,  it  became  equally  unneceffary  to  look 
after  intermediate,  and  impious  to  fuppofe  any  fuperior  caufes. 
It  thundered  :  Jupiter  was  angry.  It  lightened  :  he  darted 
■i  one 
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one  of  his  fiery  bolts  at  fome  devoted  head.     What  would 
curiofity  deiire  more  to  know  *  ? 

I   MIGHT 

*  If  ignorance  and  fear  were  the  two  firft  fources  from  which  polytheifm  and 
idolatry  arofe,  flattery  was  in  procefs  of  time  another;  or  that  which  was  gratitude 
originally,  degenerated  into  flattery.  Men  who  iiad  been  honored  for  the  good 
they  did  during  their  lives  %  or  admired  for  their  great  aftions,  were  adored  after 
their  deaths  \  This  cuftom  was  extended  fo  far,  that  in  fome  countries  %  not  only 
public  benefadlors  and  heroes  and  kings  were  deified,  but  every  private  man  wor- 
lliipped  thofe  to  whom  he  had  been  particularly  obliged  ■*.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
Egyptians  came  to  have  whole  dynalties  of  gods  and  of  demi-gods  °.  The  fame 
of  Osiris,  whenever  he  lived,  had  been  great:  and  the  veneration  of  his  fubjefts 
for  him  was  fuch,  that  they  gave  his  name  to  their  gods,  or  aicribed  the  names  of 
their  gods  to  him'.  Some  have  imagined,  and  among  them  Sir  J.  Marsham, 
if  I  remember  right,  that  his  whole  family  and  his  whole  court  had  their  fliare  of 
divine  honors.  That  as  his  fifter,  who  was  his  wife  too,  followed  him  to  heaven 
under  the  name  of  Isis,  fo  the  prefident  of  his  council  became  the  god  of  arts  and 
eloquence,  under  the  name  of  Mercury:  and  the  general  of  his  troops  was  the 
patron  of  magnanimity  and  military  virtue,  under  that  of  Hercules:  nay  that 
his  brother  and  his  fons  were  no  more  forgot  by  the  priefts,  than  Bus  iris  and  An- 
taeus, the  governors  of  two  of  his  provinces,  have  been  by  the  poets.  Sesos- 
TRis  furniOied  the  fame  matter  to  fables,  many  generations  afterwards  :  and 
learned  men  think  that  feveral  of  thofe  in  Homer  may  be  traced  up  to  this  famous 
expedition.  Thefe  deifications  gave  occafion  to  the  hymns  that  were  made  and 
fung,  not  only  as  parts  of  divine  worfiiip,  but  as  neceffary  means  to  preferve  the 
memory  of  great  events.  TuUy  fays  fomewhere,  that  the  tuneral  orations  in  ufe 
at  Rome  had  corrupted  hiftory;  becaufe  hiftorians,  in  the  dearth  of  materials,  had 
taken  fuch  as  they  found  in  thofe  rhetorical  panegyrics.  How  much  more  muft 
fuch  hymns  have  corrupted  both  hillory  and  religion  ?  The  fimplicity  of  true 
theifm  could  never  fubfiit  in  the  figures  of  poetry.  Affefted  infpiration  pafTed  fof 
real,  hyperboles  were  underftood  literally,  and  the  machinery  of  an  ode  was  taken 
for  matter  of  faft. 

Men  grew  fonder  of  polytheifm  by  another  cuftom  that  prevailed.  Every  fe6t 
framed  a  new  lift  of  gods,  or  gave  new  names  to  antient  divinities:  and  altho'  ia 
fome  places  temples  were  opened  to  the  whole  rabble  of  the  iky,  yet  in  others  the 
gods  feemed  to  be  reduced  to  a  fmaller  number,  and  every  nation  v/as  fond  to 
have  it  believed,  that  the  deities  they  worlhipped,  belongeci  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
their  country  and  to  them.  The  birth  of  Bacchus,  for  inftance,  had  been 
claimed   by  feveral  nations  of  Afia  and  Africa,  when   Orpheus  applied  to  the 

"  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  2. 

*■  Hiceft  veiuftiflimusrefermciibenemerentibusgratiam  mos,  ut  tales  numlnibusafcribant.  Plin.I.  2. 

'  ^Ethiopia,  vid.  Strab.  1.  17. 

''  Quamobrem  major  coelltum  populus  etiam  quam  hominum  intelligi  poteft,  cum  finguli  quoqus 
ex  femetipfis  totidem  deos  faciant,  Junones,  Geniofque  adoptaiido  fibi.      Plin.  ubi  fupra. 

"  Sufcepit  autem  vita  hominum  confuetudoque  communis,  ut  bcneficiis  oxcellentes  viros  in  coelum 
fama  acvoluntate  tollerent.    Hinc  Hercules,  hinc  Castor  et  Pollux,  <1x.  Cic,  de  Nat.  Deor. 1.  2. 

*  Haec  arte  Pollux,  &  vagus  Hercules  innixus  arces  attigit  igneas.     PIor. 

Vol.  IV.  D  fon 
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1  MIGHT  illuftrate  what  has  been  faid  by  numerous  exam- 
ples, if  I  affedled,  what  I  efteem  very  little,  particular  and 

critical 

fon  of  Semele  the  fables  he  had  learned  in  Egypt  concerning  another  Bacchus, 
and  inftituted  in  honor  of  this  new  divinity,  the  orgia  and  religious  ceremonies  he 
had  feen  praftifed  in  honor  of  others  more  antient,  of  the  fame  name  and  profeffion, 
if  I  may  tife  the  term.  It  would  be  impoflible  to  enumerate,  not  only  all  the  dif- 
ferent gods,  but  even  all  thofe  that  were  worfliipped  under  the  fame  appellation; 
for  Varro,  I  think,  reckoned  at  leaft  three  hundred  Jupiters. 

But  before  I  leave  this  head,  I  will  mention  very  ihortly,  one  or  two  ways 
more,  by  which  thefe  fuperftitions  received  increafe,  fince  they  occur  readily  to  my 
mind.  Millake  and  involuntary  error  was  one,  involuntary  in  the  generality,  tho* 
often  impofed,  fometimes  helped,  and  always  connived  at,  by  the  pious  frauds  of 
the  priefthood.  The  legend  of  Dodona  related,  that  two  black  doves  took  their 
flight  from  the  Egyptian  Thebes,  one  into  Lybia,  the  other  into  Greece;  that  the 
firft  ordered  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Hammon  to  be  founded,  and  that  the  latter, 
perching  on  a  tree  at  Dodona,  and  I'peaking  in  the  human  voice,  declared  it  to  be 
in  the  fates,  that  another  oracle  of  Jupiter  fhould  be  eftabliflied  there.  The  fad: 
was  attefted  by  all  that  belonged  to  the  temple,  and  the  miracle  pafied  currently. 
But  the  priefts  of  the  Theban  Jupiter,  who  had  no  intereft  in  this  particular  fu-- 
perltition,  and  with  whom  Herodotus  conveiied  when  he  was  in  Egypt,  explained 
the  blunder  and  the  fraud  to  him.  Some  Phcenician  rovers,  it  feems,  had  carried 
off  two  prieftelTes,  and  fold  one  into  Lybia,  and  the  other  into  Greece,  where  they 
fet  up  oracles  on  the  model  of  that  which  was  in  their  own  country.  Bochart  has 
fhewn  how  affinity  of  founds,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  Greek  poets  to  call  the 
priefts  Doves,  might  give  occafion  to  this  fable :  and  Sir  J.  Marsham  cites  a- 
paflage  in  Homer,  where  doves  are  laid  to  carry  ambrofia  to  Jupiter.  Let  me 
fay,  by  the  way,  that  Bochart  might  have  learned  from  hence,  how  precarious  a 
foundation  for  conjecture  fimilitude  of  found  is,  on  which  however,  many  of  his_ 
conjeiftures  reft  principally.. 

That  I  may  compare  this  antient,  witli  a  modern,  inftance  of  impudent  fraud' 
and  foolifh  credulity,  let  me  mention  among  many,  one  that  prevails  at  this  time 
even  in  France.  It  is  believed  then  in  that  country  by  devout  perfons,  that  fome 
holy  man  had  form.erly  a  revelation  in  a  vifion  or  a  dream,  directing  a  monaftery  to 
be  built,  and  founded  in  a  particular  field,  which  was  fhewn  to  him.  The  good 
man  publiflied  this  revelation:  a  bigot  age  believed  him:  the  monaftery  was 
founded,  and  a  new  order  of  lazy  drones  was  added  to  the  church.  Their  firft  and 
all  their  other  monafteries  were  richly  endowed  :  and  they  continue  to  this  day  un- 
der a  name  that  marks  their  fuppofed  divine  inftitution,  the  name  of  Premontre. 

If  fiich  grots  lies  could  be  impofed,  if  plain  matters  of  fadt  conld  be  thus  per- 
verted  to  foment  fuperftition,  what  errors  muft  have  arifen  to  have  the  fame 
5  .  efftft 
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critical    knowledge    of  the    anecdotes   of  antiquity.      It    is 
enough  for  me  to  have  read  and  coniidered  them  fo  far,  as  to 
fee  fome  general  truths  that   refult  from  them.      I   proceed 
therefore  in  the  fame  manner  to  obferve,   that  many  antient 
traditions  might  induce  one  to  think,   that  the  unity  of  God 
was  the  original  belief  of  mankind,   and  that  polytheifm  and 
idolatry  were  the  corruptions  of  this  orthodox  faith.      Cud- 
worth  feemed  to  me  to  have  eftablifhed  this  opinion  on  as 
good  foundation  as  any  opinions  of  this  fort  can  reft,   and  I 
own  that  I  once  very  much  inclined  to  it.      But  when  it  is 
confidered  more  clofely,   and  without  prepofTeffion,   I  appre- 
hend that  it  can  be  fupported  neither  by  facred  nor  by  pro- 
phane  authority. 

Not  by  facred ;  becaufe  the  Mofaic  account  is  plainly  incon- 
fiftent  with  itfelf,  as  it  ftands  in  the  books  we  have  under  the 

efFedt  from  the  ufe  of  hieroglyphics,  fymbols,  and  allegories,  wherein  phyfical 
and  moral  philofophy  were  delivered  down  to  pofterity  ?  If  naked  truth,  paffino- 
through  many  hands,  came  to  be  difguifed,  what  muft  have  happened  to  truth, 
wearing  a  mafk.  at  her  firft  appearance  ?  The  hieroglyphic  and  the  fymbol  remain- 
ed, and  the  fable  continued  in  tradition,  when  the  fignification  of  the  one,  and  the 
moral  of  the  other,  were  forgot.  Books,  which  treat  of  antient  mythology,  furnifh 
many  inltances  of  this  kind.  I  will  mention  two  out  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  as 
examples  of  another  way,  whereby  fuperftitious  opinions  and  practices  encreafed 
among  the  heathen.  Pallas  was  a  virgin,  born  out  of  the  head  of  Jupiter. 
She  was  a  goddefs,  famous  in  many  refpe£ls  -,  and  we  fee  of  what  confequence 
her  ftatue  was  in  the  Trojan  war  \  Now  the  antient  naturalifts  meaned  to  ex- 
prefs,  by  this  daughter  of  Jupiter,  nothing  more  than  the  air,  uncorrupted,  and 
holding  the  fublimer  place  among  the  elements.  Thus  again,  as  the  Romans  car- 
ried the  eagle,  fo  the  Egyptians  carried  the  images  of  divers  beafts  in  their  en- 
figns  ^  Thefe  images,  which  were  preferved  only  as  monuments  of  their  triumphs, 
came  in  time  to  be  adored  as  authors  of  their  viftories.  The  dog,  which  Anubis, 
and  the  wolf,  which  Mace  don,  wore  on  their  Ihields  or  on  their  helmets,  after 
having  been  long  honored  as  emblems  of  thefe  demi-gods,  came  to  be  gods 
themfelves.  From  fome  fuch  originals,  might  proceed  many  other  monftrous 
objects  of  adoration, 

qualia  demens 

j^gyptus  portenta  colit Juv. 

'  DioD.  Sic.  1.  1.  >>  lb.  1.  z, 
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name  of  Moses.  Not  by  prophane ;  becaufe  thofe  anecdotes 
are  quite  unfavorable  to  this  opinion,  and  becaufe  every  pro- 
bable reafon  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  conftitution  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  from  the  ordinary  procefs  of  the  human 
mind,   ftands  in  diredl  contradidion  to  it. 

Methusalem,  it  is  faid,  faw  both  Adam  and  Noah,  to  both 
of  whom  God  revealed  himfelf  in  his  unity.  Shem,  the  fon 
of  Noah,  lived  even  to  the  days  of  Abraham.  Need  I  ftay 
to  fhew  how  impoffible  it  is  for  any  man  in  his  fenfes  to 
believe,  that  a  tradition  derived  from  God  himfelf,  through  fo 
few  generations,  was  loft  among  the  greateft  part  of  man- 
kind, or  that  polytheifm  and  idolatry  were  eftablifhed  on  the 
ruins  of  it  in  the  days  of  Serug,  before  thofe  ol  Abraham, 
and  fo  foon  after  the  deluge  ?  I  fhould  think  it  impoffible 
even  for  the  Jews  themfelves,  who  fwallow  fo  many  fables 
and  fo  many  anacronifms.  Since  the  unity  of  God  was  not 
univerfally  taught  in  thofe  early  days,  it  was  not  fo  revealed, 
nor  preferved  in  the  manner  affumed. 

If  the  inconiiftency  of  this  account  makes  us  rejedl  it,  we 
fhall  find  lefs  reafon  to  believe,  on  the  authority  of  prophane 
traditions,  that  the  unity  of  God  was  the  primitive  faith  of 
mankind.  Revelations  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Reftorer 
of  the  whole  human  race,  might  have  eftablifhed  this  faith 
univerfally  :  but  without  revelation  it  could  not  be  that  even 
of  any  one  people,  till  obfervation  and  meditation,  till  a  full 
and  vigorous  exercife  of  reafon  made  it  fuch.  By  conlidering 
the  ph^enomena  feparately,  men  could  not  arrive  at  a  know- 
ledge of  the  one  Supreme  Being  :  and  fuch  men,  as  we  fpeak 
of,  were  not  capable  of  taking  an  entire  view  of  the  harmo- 
ny of  the  whole. 

Writers- 
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Writers  are  apt  to  talk  of  general  confent,  as  if  It  proved 
in  all  cafes^  that  t)pinions  fo  confented  to,  have  a  real  con- 
formity, and  bear  a  real  proportion,  to  the  univerfal  reafon  of 
mankind.  Thus  in  Tully,  there  are  fome  attempts  to  prove 
the  truth  of  polytheifm.  Thus  a  modern  philofopher  and  di- 
vine *  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  belief  of  invifible  fpirits, 
employed  in  directing  the  affairs  of  this  vifible  world,  is 
founded  in  "  natural  inftin(fl  and  the  evidence  of  reafon." 
It  would  be  eafy  to  fhew,  in  a  multitude  of  inftances,  that 
it  this  poftulatum  be  admitted,  things  manifeftly  falfe  muft 
pafs  often  lor  true,  and  things  demonftrated  true,  for  falfe. 
Even  the  exiftence  of  a  firft  intelligent  caufe,  the  very  unity 
of  God,  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  muft  be  owned  to  waat 
this  pretended  criterion  of  truth.  But  if  univerfal  confent 
be  not  neceffary  to  eftablifh  this  demonftrated  truth,  how 
much  lefs  neceffary  is  it,  that  this  fhould  have  been  the  pri- 
mitive belief  of  mankind?  Polytheifm  and  idolatry  are  re- 
pugnant to  right  reafon,  that  is,  to  the  conclufions  that 
reafon  draws  from  fufficient  information,  and  from  the  com- 
binations and  comparifons  of  real,  not  phantaftic  ideas  and 
notions.  But  polytheifm  and  idolatry  have  fo  clofe  a  con- 
nedion  with  the  ^cw  fuperficial  and  ill-verified  ideas  and  no- 
tions of  rude  ignorant  men,  and  with  the  aftedions  of  their 
minds,  that  one  of  them  could  not  fail  to  be  their  firft  reli- 
gious principle,   nor  the  other  their  firft  religious  pradice. 

Thfre  is  {p  little  prophane  authority  for  afl'erting  the  con- 
trary, that  if  the  paffages,  produced  to  prove  it,  were  more 
dire6l,  and  more  numerous  and  uniform  than  they  are,  they 
WQuld  not  prove  it  to  any  one  who  gives  as  little  credit  to  our 

*  Thomassin.  Met.  d'etudier  &c.  la  philof.. 
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very  bell:  fyflems  of  antient  chronology  as  they  deferve.  Sup- 
pofe  it  clearly  proved  by  fome  of  thefe  pafTages  in  any  one 
inftance,  that  the  unity  of  God  was  the  primitive  belief,  the 
term  primitive  will  be  equivocal,  and  the  proof  precarious. 
For  how  fliall  we  be  affured  that  we  fee  clearly  in  the  midft 
of  chronological  darknefs,  which  is  always  thickeft  the  further 
we  go  back,  that  this  orthodox  faith  was  not  preceded  among 
the  fame  people  by  polytheifm  and  idolatry,  as  we  fliall  cer- 
tainly find  that  it  was  fucceeded  by  them  ?  The  whole  world 
appears,  as  foon  as  we  come  into  hiftorical  light,  over-run 
with  them.  The  vulgar  embrace  them  eafily,  even  after  the 
true  dodrine  of  a  divine  unity  has  been  taught  and  received, 
as  we  may  learn  from  the  example  of  the  Ifraelitcs  :  and 
fuperftitions  grow  apace  and  fpread  wide,  even  in  thofe  coun- 
tries where  chriftianity  has  been  eftabliflied,  and  is  daily  taught; 
as  we  may  learn  from  the  examples  of  the  Roman  churches, 
to  fay  nothing  of  the  reformed,  who  are  lefs  liable  to  the  ob- 
jedion.  But  ftill  it  remains  true,  that  the  belief  of  one  Su- 
preme Being  may  be  eftablifhed  on  the  ruins  of  polytheifm 
and  idolatry.  In  fad  it  hath  been  fo,  in  hiftorical  ages.  Why 
fliould  it  not  have  been  fo  in  that  dark  age,  which  preceded 
.even  the  fabulous  age,  according  to  Varro's  diftribution  of 
them  ?  In  the  Theban  dynafty,  the  Supreme  Being  was  pi- 
oufly  adored  under  the  name  of  Kneph,  and  the  people  of  it 
were  fo  far  from  any  idolatrous  worfhip,  that  they  refufed  on 
this  account,  as  rigid  Jews  or  Chriftians  might  have  done,  to 
contribute  to  a  tax  raifed  in  Egypt,  and  applied  to  repair  the 
temples,  the  images  or  pidures,  and  other  inftruments  of  ido- 
latry. Now  the  Theban  was  the  moft  antient  dynafty  of 
Egypt:  and  the  Egyptians  were  the  moft  antient  people  of 
the  world  :  the  firft  men  therefore  were  unitarians,  not  poly- 
theifts.  But  how  can  this  conclufion  ftand,  when  the  premifes 
neither  have  been,  nor  can  be  proved  j   when  there  may  have 

been 
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been  dynafties  more  antient  than  this,  or  various  revolutions 
of  religion  in  this  very  dynafty  ;  and  when  I  have  much  more, 
reafon  to  believe,  on  the  reafon  of  the  thing,  and  on  a  general 
analogy  to  what  has  happened  in  other  countries,  that  the  firft 
men  were  polytheifts,  than  any  fcholar  has,  on  the  precarious 
authority  of  a  broken  tradition  or  two,  to  pronounce  them 
orthodox  on  this  article  of  their  faith  ?  In  fliort,  there  is,  I 
think,  no  fufficient  grounds  on  which  to  believe,  that  natural, 
theology  was  taught  in  its  purity  firft,  and  corrupted  after- 
wards; whereas  reafon  and  obfervation  both  make  it  probable, 
that  it  has  fared  with  the  firfl:  philofophy  as  with  every  other 
part  of  fcience,  that  is,  much  error  has  been  mingled  fome- 
times  with  a  little  knowledge,  and  efpecially  in  the  beginnings 
of  men's  inquiries  into  nature  ;  and  that  at  other  times  in 
the  progrefs  of  thefe  inquiries,  where  any  progrefs  has  been 
made,  more  or  lefs  knowledge  has  been  acquired  with  a  lefs 
proportion  of  error.  Confcious  of  human  weaknefs  and  de- 
pendency, men  have  acknowledged  in  the  infancy  of  philo- 
fophy, and  even  before  the  birth  of  it,  power  and  intelli- 
gence fuperior  to.  their  own,  fuch  as  made  the  world,  or  fuch 
at  leaft  as  governs  it.  This  was  knowledge.  But  error  grew 
up  vyith  it.  They  adored  the  vifible  objeds  that  ftruck  their 
fenfes,  or  at  beft  the  invisible  beings  that  they  afiumed  to 
reiide  in  them.  The  rational,  the  orthodox  belief,  the  firft 
true  principle  of  all  theology,  was  not  eftablifhed,  nor  could 
be  fo,.  till  the  manhood  of  philofophy. 

The  progrefs  of  this  manhood  was  every  where  flow,  and  in' 
iome  countries  none  appears  to  have  been  ever  made.  On 
the  contrary,  men  continued  from  age  to  age  in  the  fame 
flate,  which  may  be  properly  called  a  flate  of  natural  error 
and  fuperftition.  Such  nations,  like  changelings  or  naturals, 
may  be  faid  to  have  been  children  to  their  death.      But  in 

others 
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others  this  progrefs  was  made,  and  favorable  combinations  of 
circumftances  helped  to  quicken  it,   in  fome  more,   in  fome 
lefs  ;    but  in  all  much  more  to  the  improvement  of  ufeful  arts, 
and  of  other  Iciences,   particularly  of  government,   than  to 
the  inveftigation  of  truths  concerning  the  firft   philofophy. 
We  read,   with  a  juft  admiration,  the  accounts  that  are  come 
down  to  us,   fhort  and  imperfed;  as  they  are,   of  the  wifdom 
and  policy  of  antient  nations,   of  the   eaftern  empires,   and 
particularly   in  Herodotus  and  Diodorus   Siculus,   of  the 
Egyptian  government.   All  the  arts  and  fciences  were  carried 
far  among  them,   feveral   much  further  than  we  are  able  to 
imitate  ;   and  if  we  judge  of  their   improvements  in  other 
fciences,   as  we  may  fairly  do,   by  thofe  which  they  made  in 
aftronomy,   we  fhall  find  reafon  to  be  of  opinion,   that  thefe 
funk  inftead  of  rifing  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,   notwith- 
fbanding  their  boafts,   and  thofe  of  Plato  particularly,   that 
they  improved  all  they  learned;   as  we  fee  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  folar  fyfhem  was  loft  foon  after  the  days  of  Pytha- 
goras,  and  made  way  for  the   falfe  one  of  Ptolemy.      But 
when  we  confider  the  ftate  of  natural  theology  among  the 
fame  nations,  and  at  the  fame  time,  we  admire  no  longer;  we 
remain   aftonifhed,   that   men  who   excelled   in   every  other 
branch  of  knowledge,  fhould  embrace  fo  many  abfurd  errors 
in  this,  and  deduce  from  their  philofophy  a  fyftem  of  religion 
that  rendered  them  a  proverb,   even  among  polytheifts  and 
idolaters.    To  give  a  full  account  of  this,  would  be  to  give  an 
hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of  the  firft  philofophy.      I  (hall  touch 
the  principal  heads  as  fhortly  as  I  can;  and  indeed  the  greateft 
fjholars  when  they  pretend  to  do  much  more,  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  particulars,  and  to  treat  this  fubjed  minutely,  involve 
themfelves  and  their  readers  in  webs  of  hypothefes,  one  gene- 
rally as  improbable  as  another,  and  none  of  them  of  any  real 
ufe.      They  fhew  much  learning,   as   it  is  called,   and  often 

much 
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■much  fubtilty,  and  this  is  all  they  fhew  that  deferves  any 
commendation,  if  even  this  deferves  it.  I  refer  you  there- 
fore to  them,  if  you  are  defirous  to  fee  more  particulars  than 
you  will  find  here,  concerning  the  rife  and  early  progrefs  of 
Pagan  theology  and  worfhip. 

Among  people  immerfed  in  ignorance  and  fuperftition, 
there  arofe  in  antient  days,  as  there  have  done  fince,  fome 
men  of  more  genius  than  the  common  herd,  and  that  were 
placed  in  fituations  and  circumftances,  which  gave  them 
perhaps  opportunities  of  receiving  inftrudlion  from  others, 
or  at  leaft  better  means  of  obferving  nature  themfelves, 
and  more  leifure  for  the  inveftigation  of  truth,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  knowledge.  Thefe  men  were  the  firft 
miffionaries,  and  I  fuppofe  the  beft,  that  have  been  feen  in 
the  world.  They  affembled  little  families,  clans  or  herds, 
into  larger  and  more  civilized  communities :  they  invented 
many  ufeful  arts  of  life  :  they  eftablifhed  order  and  good 
government,  and  they  taught  men  the  great  lefTon  of  pro- 
moting the  happinefs  of  individuals,  by  promoting  that 
of  the  public,  and  of  preferving  liberty  by  fubjed;ion  to 
law.  Thefe  legiflators,  however,  had  been  bred  in  the 
fuperftitious  opinions  and  pradices  of  their  families  and 
countries,  and  for  that  reafon  one  may  incline  to  think, 
that  they  preferved  a  tang  of  this  fuperftition  in  their 
legiflative  capacity ;  fince  it  is  much  more  rare  to  fee 
men  fhake  off  entirely  long  habits  of  error,  than  to  fee 
them  rife  out  of  meer  ignorance  to  certain  degrees  of  know- 
ledge. On  this  fuppofition,  it  would  be  obvious  to  ac- 
count for  the  fuperftitious  opinions  and  pradlices  which  they 
propagated,  and  rendered  venerable  in  all  the  governments 
they  eftablifhed.  But  a  reflection  prefents  itfelf  immediately, 
which  lets  us  into  a  fecret,  and  perhaps  a  truer  motive  that 
they  had  to  hold  this  conduct.      They  might  be  neither  bi- 
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gots  to  old  fuperflitions,  nor  to  thofe  that  they  fuperinducedl 
themfelves.      They  could  not  believe  that  they  had  a  corref- 
pondence,  which  they  knew  they  had  not,  with  gods  or  dae- 
mons, even  if  they  believed  the  exiftence  of  fuch  imaginary 
beings,  and  yet  they  all  pretended  to  this  great  prerogative.. 
The  Egyptian  wifdom,   their  religious  and  civil  inflitutions,, 
were  taught  by  Mercury  :   and  their  firlT:  legiilators  and  phi- 
lofophers  affumed  the  name,  or  had  it  given  them  on  this  ac- 
count.     Zoroaster  and  Zamolxis,  one  among  the  Ba6trians,, 
and  the  other  among  the   Scythians,  had  revelations  from 
Vesta.      Minos  had  them  from  Jupiter  himfelf,  and  Cha- 
RONDAS    from   Saturn.       Numa    converfed   familiarly   with 
iEcERiA,  and  Pythagoras  with  Minerva.      I  need  mention 
no  more,  for  I  will  not  offend  by  adding  Moses  to  this  cata- 
logue.. 

Now  fince  thefe  men  impofed  revelations  they  knew  to  be 
falfe,  we  may  conclude,  they  v/erc  aot  much  in  earnefl  about 
feveral  of  the  doctrines  they  taught,   and  of  the  inftitutions- 
they  made,   not  even  about  a  doctrine  which  moft,   and  t 
believe  all  of  them,  were  extremely  folicitous  to  inculcate,  I 
mean  the  dodrine  of  future  rewards  and  punifhments.      They 
endeavored  to  profit  of  the  general  difpofition,  to  apprehend 
fuperior  powers,  in  fome  of  whom  fuperftition  had  accuflomed 
men  to  imagine  a  feverity  of  juftice,  and  even  an  inclination 
to  afflidt  and  torment ;   and  they  knew  enough  of  the  humaa 
heart,  to  know  that  men  would  be  flattered  with  immortality 
in  any  fhape,  and  tho'  the  confequence  of  it  might  be  their 
own  damnation.     Religion  in  the  hands  of  thefe  philofophical 
legillators,  who  fucceeded  to  the  authority  of  fathers  of  fami- 
lies, was  a  proper  expedient  to  enforce  obedience  to  political 
regimen  :   and  neither  the  do6lrines  of   it,    nor  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  and  manners  of  worfhip,    could  be  too  grofs  for 
thofe  who  had  believed  and  pradlifed  many  other  fuperflitions 
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in  the  days  of  ftill  greater  fimplicity  and  ignorance,  and  whilft 
they  were  under  paternal  government.  I  can  ealily  perfuade 
myfelf,  for  I  think  it  not  only  polTible  but  probable,  that 
many  of  the  reformers  had  difcovered  the  exigence  of  one 
Supreme  Being,  which  cannot  long  efcape  the  knowledge  of 
thofe  who  obferve  the  whole  face  of  nature.  But  this  know- 
ledge, and  the  confequences  they  ihouid  be  able  to  deduce 
from  it,  might  not  feem  to  them  fufficiently  adapted  to  the 
chara6ler  of  the  people  with  whom  they  had  to  do:  a  people 
led  by  their  fenfes,  and  by  the  firft  appearances  of  things,  with 
little  ufe  of  reafon,  and  little  exercife  of  refledlion,  which 
might  have  rendered  them  capable  of  rifing  from  fenfible  to 
intelligible  objects. 

Natural  theology,  pure  and  unmixed,  it  might  be 
thought,  would  fpeak  in  vain  to  a  multitude,  in  whom  ap- 
petites and  prepoffeffions,  affedtions  and  paflions,  raifed  by 
fenfible  objects,  were  ftrong,  and  the  force  of  reafon  fmall. 
It  was  necefTary,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  thefe  miffionaries 
of  good  policy  and  good  manners,  and,  in  order  to  promote 
them  both,  ot  religion  likewife,  to  fuit  their  doftrines  to  fuch 
grofs  conceptions,  and  to  raife  fuch  affedions  and  paiTions 
by  human  images,  and  by  objefts  that  made  ftrong  impref- 
fions  on  fenfe,  as  might  be  oppofed  with  fuccefs  to  fuch  as 
were  raifed  by  human  images,  and  by  fenftble  objedrs  too, 
and  were  deftrudive  of  order,  and  pernicious  to  fociety. 
That  true  felf-love  and  focial  are  the  fame,  as  you  have  ex- 
preffed  a  maxim,  I  have  always  thought  moft  undeniably 
evident ;  or  that  the  author  of  nature  has  fo  conftituted  the 
human  fyftem,  that  they  coincide  in  it,  may  be  eafily  de- 
monftrated  to  any  one  who  is  able  to  compare  a  very  few 
clear  and  determinate  ideas.  But  it  will  not  follow,  that 
he  to  whom  this  demonftration  is  made,  nor  even  he  who 
makes  it,  {hall  regulate  his  condudt  according  to  it,   nor  re- 
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duce  to  pradice  what  is  true  in  fpeculation.  We  are  fo 
made,  that  a  lefs  immediate  good  will  determine  the  genera- 
lity ot  mankind,  in  oppofition  to  one  that  is  much  greater, 
even  according  to  our  own  meafure  of  things,  but  more  re- 
mote :  and  an  agreeable  momentary  fenfation  will  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  lafting  and  real  advantage  which  reafon  alone 
can  hold  out  to  us,  and  reflexion  alone  can  make  us  per- 
ceive. Philofophy  may  teach  us  to  do  voluntarily,  as  I  have 
read  that  Aristotle  fays  it  does,  what  others  are  conftrained 
to  do  by  force.  But  the  many  were  not  philofophers :  and 
therefore  the  few  might  think  very  plaulibly,.  that  fear  was 
necelTary  to  make  them  a6t  as  fuch.  The  influence  of  rea- 
fon is  flow  and  calm,  that  of  the  paffions  fudden  and  violent. 
Reafon  therefore  might  fuggeft  the  art  that  ferved  to  turn  the. 
paffions  on  her  fide. 

Though  I  think,  that  they  who  inftituted  religions  in  the 
Pagan  world  were  not  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  own 
doflrines,  and  that  their  fole  view  was  to  add,  by  this  poli- 
tical expedient,  divine  to  human  authority,  and  the  fandlion 
of  revelation  to  the  didates  of  right  reafon,  yet  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  that  m.any  of  them  believed  the  exiftence  of  one  Su- 
preme Being,  the  fountain  of  all  exiftence,,  as  I  faid  juft  now. 
They  believed  farther,  the  anecdotes  or  antiquity  make  it 
plain  that  they  did,  the  exiftence  ot  many  inferior  beings 
generated,  not  ungenerated  gods  and  dsemons.  Thev  ere6l- 
ed,  as  it  were,  a  divine  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  a  di- 
vine ariftocracy  ;  and  in  this  refped;,  as  well  a-s  many  others, 
they  refined,  whilft  they  improved  in  knowledge,  out  of  the 
abfurdities  of  original  fuperftition,into  one  that  was  a  little  lefs 
abfurd,  and  that  came  nearer  truth,  or  difguifed  error  under 
more  plaufible  appearances.  But  all  thefe  refinements,  at 
leaft  as  foon  as  the  diftindion  of  a  public  and  a  fecret  doc- 
trine was  made,  whenever  that  was  made,  became  parts  of 
3  their. 
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tlieir  hidden  dodrine,  which  was  communicated  to  the  ini- 
tiated alone.  Their  outward  dodrine  differed  not  from  that 
of  the  vulgar,  it  was  the  fame  :  or  rather  the  fupcrftition 
they  found  eftablifhed  by  cuftom  and  habit,  and  that  which 
they  fuperinduced  by  inftitution,  compofed  one  monftrous 
fyftem  of  ridiculous  polytheifm  and  naufeous  idolatry.  I 
imagine,  that  the  firft  philofophy,  of  which  I  am  to  fpeak 
principally  in  this  effay,  took  its  rife  among  the  fons  of  men, 
and  was  fometimes  purged  and  improved,  as  every  other  part 
of  philofophy  was  in  certain  places,  and  rendered  more  abo- 
minable in  others. 

I  DO  not  intend  to  make  the  apology  of  thofe,  who  de- 
ftroyed  the  true  principles  of  natural  theology,  by  adopting 
old,  and  inventing  new  fuperftitions,  in  order  to  enforce  fub- 
miffion  to  government,  and  the  pradice  of  morality.  I  fay 
only,  the  firft  reformers  of  mankind  are  not  without  excufe 
on  this  head.  Great  authorities  may  be  cited,  antient 
and  modern.  Pagan  and  Chriftian  ;  fome  for  impoling 
things  untrue,  fome  for  concealing  things  true,  and  fome  for 
doing  both,  in  matters  of  religion.  But  a  much  better  ex- 
cufe, and  fuch  a  one  as  divines  particularly  will  have  no  good 
grace  in  rejeding,  may  be  urged  in  their  favor  ;  and  if  no- 
thing can  juftify,   this  will  at  leaft  alleviate,   their  guilt. 

This  was  their  cafe  :  they  found  mankind  immerfed  in  fu- 
pcrftition, and  accuftomed  to -licentioufnefs.  To  cure  them 
of  the  latter,  they  made  their  profit  of  the  former.  They 
reduced  curious  fuperftitions  that  were  taken  up  by  chance,, 
as  every  man's  imagination  fuggefted  them  to  him,  and  with- 
out delign,  into  fyftems ;  and  they  direded  thefe  fyftems. 
in  dodrine  and  pradice,  to  the  purpofe  of  reforming  the 
manners  of  the  half-favage  people  whom  they  civilized,  and 
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to  the  improvement  of  focial  life  under  the  influence  of  law. 
Appeals  to  the  reafon  of  unreafonable  men  would  have  had 
little  effe<3; :  and  they  had  no  power  to  force  inward  convic- 
tion, any  more  than  outward  profeflion.  They  employed 
therefore  the  only  expedient,  as  bad  a  one  as  it  was,  that 
they  had,  fufficient  to  force  both  ;  the  dread  of  fuperior 
power,  maintained  and  cultivated  by  fuperftition,  and  ap- 
plied by  policy. 

What  now  was  the  cafe  of  the  famous  legiflator  Moses  ? 
Some  excufe  for  the  former  will  refult,  I  think,  from  this  com- 
parifon.    When  God  remembered  his  covenant  with  Abraham, 
an  abfurd  expreflion,  but  very  theological,  the  defcendants  of 
Abraham  had  forgot  their  God.  They  were  becomeEgyptians, 
that  is,  they  were  attached  to  the  country,  and  ftill  more  at- 
tached to  all  the  fuperftitions  of  it.   They  were  conftrained  by 
miracles  to  abandon  one;  but  no  miracles,  no  interpoiitions  of 
providence  could  oblige  them  to  abandon  the  other,    God  was 
forced,  therefore,  to  indulge  them  in  feveral  fuperftitious  preju^ 
dices,  as  learned  divines  fcruple  not  to  affirm;   and  in  fadl  it 
appears,  that  a  great  part  of  the  ritual  obfervances  and  lav/s 
of  the  Egyptians  and  of  the  Ifraelites  were  the  fame,  or  fo  near 
alike,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  having  one  common  ori- 
gin.    This  even  Herman  Witzius  cannot  deny.     He  allows 
that  there  was  a  great  and  wonderful  coniormity  between 
them,  "  magnam  atque  mirandam  convenientiam  in  religionis 
"   nefyotio  :"   and  therefore  he  would  pcrluade,  if  he  could, 
againft  the  plaineft  evidence  that  antiquity  can  furnifli  on  any 
fubjed,  that  the  Egyptians  borrowed  thefe  inilitutions  from 
the  Ifraelites,  the  mafters  from  their  fcholars  and  their  flaves; 
which  would  not  mend  the  matter  neither  extremely,   if  it 
could   be   fliewn,   as  he   attempted  very  weakly  to  fhew  it, 
againft  Marsh  am  and  Spencer. 

3  But 
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But  you  will  afk,  and  a  reafonable  queftion  it  v/iil  be, 
why  was  God  forced  to  indulge  his  people  in  thefe  fuperfti- 
tions  ?  The  divine  has  his  anfwer  ready;  bccaufe  it  becomes 
Infinite  Wifdom  to  do  nothing  by  extraordinary  and  fuperna- 
tural  means,  which  may  be  done  by  ordinary  and  natural  ; 
and  becaufe  wife  governors  compound,  as  it  were,  often  with 
obftinacy,  and  indulge  men  in  fome  prejudices,  that  they  may 
draw  them  off  the  more  effectually  from  others  *.      For  thefe 

weighty 

*  Thus  it  is  divines  account  for  the  many  Egyptian  rites  that  were  preferved  in 
the  Mofaical  inftitution,  by  affiiraing  that  God  ordered  it  fo  out  of  indulgence  to  his 
chofen  people,  who  were  ftrongly  attached  to  the  religion  and  manners  of  Egypt, 
and  in  order  to  reconcile  them  to  his  law,  by  a  little  mixture  of  fuperftition  in  the 
ceremonious  part  of  it.     Let  another  affumption,  made  on  the  fame  principle,  and 
more  prefumptuous,  if  that  be  poflible,  than  the  former,  be  mentioned.     It  is  this. 
That  fmcere,  pious  and  learned  man  Mr.  Whiston  fuppofes,   in   his  new  theory 
of  the  earth,  that  the  fun,  moon  and  flats  were  made  before  the  fix  days  work  of 
the  creation  began  -,  tho'  they  are  faid  to  Iiave  been  made  at  the  fame  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  obvious  fenfe  of  the  words  of  Moses.     They  are  faid  then  firft  to  be, 
or  to   be   made,    only  becaufe  they  became    firft    confpicuous    then,    and  their 
bodies  diftinftly  vifible,  as  in  a  clear  day  or  night  they  now  appear  to  us,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Whiston.     The  point  is  delicate,  and  therefore  the  good  man 
thought  himfelf  obliged  to  account,  as  well  as  he  could,  for  this  apparent,  and  I 
fear  real,  difference  between  Moses  and  him.     He  fays,    in  the  firft  place,  that 
MosES  wrote  in  this  manner,    becaufe  it  was  necelfary  to  fecure  the  Jews  from  the 
adoration  of  the  hoft  of  heaven.     There  was    no   other  way  to  apply  a  fitting 
remedy  to  that  prevailing  cuftom.     The  worfhip  of  terreftrial  things  was  demon- 
ftrated,  by  this  account  of  their  original,  to  be  foolifh  and  abfurd ;  but  that  of 
the  celeftial  bodies  would  have  feemed  permitted  at  leaft,  if  they  too  had  not 
been  included  in  the  fame  relation.     He  fays,  in  the  next  place,  that  we  ought  to 
look  on  the  Mofaic  hiftory  of  the  creation,  as  on  a  journal  of  the  appearances  of 
things,  luch  an  one  as  an  honeft  and  obferving  fpeftator  on  the  earth  would  hav^e  made 
and  have  believed  true,  tho'  it  was  not  agreeable  to  the  reality  of  things.     .Now  to 
the  firft  of  thefe  bold  affumptions,  there  lies  a  moft  cruel  objeftion,  of  which  Mr.. 
V/histon  takes  no  notice.     If  Moses  had  told  the  Jews,,  that  the  celeftial  bodies 
were  created  beings,  as  vvell  as  our  earth,  tho'  created  before,  even  long  before  it, 
they  would  have  believed  him  as  foon,  and  have  been  as  effedually  armed  againfb 
idolatrous   worfhip,    by    a   true  reprefentation,  as  they  believed  him,  and  were 
thus   armed  by   an  untrue  one.     Another  objeftion  indeed  Mr.  Whiston  fup- 
pofes might  be  made  to  him,  and  he  anfwers  it  plaufibly  enough ;  for  tho'  there 
might  be  no  fpedator  to  obferve  and  record  what  pafTed,  yet  if  the  nature  of  the 

hiftory 
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weighty  reafons,  the  God  of  truth  chofe  to  indulge  error, 
and  fuited  his  inftitutions  to  the  tafteof  the  age,  "  ad  fsculi 
*'  guftum  et  ufum,"  fays  Spencer.  For  thefe  weighty  rea- 
fons, he  would  not  enlighten  the  underftandings,  foften  the 
hearts,  nor  determine  the  wills  of  his  chofen  people  ;  tho'  he 
had  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  a  little  before  againfl;  the 
ftrongeft  manifeftations  of  almighty  power ;  which  is,  I  pre- 
fume,  as  extraordinary  and  fupernatural  an  operation  as  that 
of  foftening  the  heart  to  yield  to  fuch  manifeftations.  We 
may  carry  this  farther.  God  contented  himfelf,  according  to 
thefe  bold  judges  of  the  principles  and  views  of  his  proceedings, 
to  take  ordinary  and  natiu-al  means  in  a  cafe  to  which  they 
were  not  adequate,  as  he  muft  have  known  in  his  prefcience 
that  they  would  not  be,  and  as  we  know  by  the  hiftory  of 
thefe  people,  that  they  were  not;  their  whole  hiftory  being  a 
continued  feries  of  difficult  converlions  from  idolatry,  and  eafy 
relapfes  to  it.     By  this  comparifon  it  appears  then  already  that 

•hiftory  required  it,  Moses  niight  very  properly  reprefcnt  things  as  they  would 
have  appeared  to  any  i'uch  fpettator  who  had  been  prefent.  But  Mr.  Whiston 
jmmediatclv  deftroys  the  force,  fuch  as  it  is,  of  his  own  anfwer.  "  To  fpeak  my 
"  mind  freely,"  fays  he,  "  I  believe  that  the  Meffias  was  there  aftually  prefent,  that 
"  he  made  the  journal,  that  he  delivered  it  after  to  Moses  on  mount  Sinai,  and  that 
"  from  tiience  it  appears  in  the  front  of  his  pentateuch  at  this  day."  It  is  no 
longer  MosLS  then  v/ho  reprefejits  things  untruly,  but  fuch  as  they  would  have  ap- 
peared to  an  honeft  ignorant  fpeftator.  It  is  the  Melfias  who  reprcftnts  them 
untruly  to  Mcscs,  and  deceives  others  deliberately,  for  he  could  not  be  deceived 
himfelf,  to  prevent  by  this  fallacy  an  evil,  that  would  have  hecn  prevented  juft  as 
well  by  the  truth.  Whatever  rank  Mr.  Whiston  is  pleafed  to  allow  the  Meflias, 
he  flioiild  have  refpefted  this  divine  pcrlon  enough,  not  to  impute  to  him  a  falfe 
journal,  made  for  an  unnecefiary  purpofe.  But  this  he  dcts  -.  whilft  otlier  divines 
impute  to  the  Supreme  Being,  an  indulgence  to  the  fupeiilitious  prejudices  and 
habits  of  the  Ifraelites,  tho'  reafon  as  well  as  experience  flievv-s,  that  thefe  means, 
which  they  afiume  that  Infinite  Wifdom  employed,  were  in  no  fort  proportionable 
to  the  end  which  they  afftime  that  the  ilim£  wiillom  propofed.  Thefe  are  the 
prcphane  eftefts  of  theological  prcfumption.  I  would  fooner  be  reputed,  nay  I 
would  fooner  be,  a  Pagan  than  a  Chriftian,  or  an  Atheill  than  a  Thcift  -,  if  to  be 
one  or  the  other  it  was  ncceflary  to  belie-\'c  fuch  abibrdities  as  thefe,  whicli 
however  difguifcd,  and  foftened  by  a  cerc.in  cant  of  exprelTion,  are  dircdlly  pro- 
phane,  and  indireftly,  or  by  confequeuce  at  leaft,  blafphemous. 

Moses, 
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Moses,  who  pretended  to  be  directed  and  authorized  by  God 
himfelf,  indulged  the  Ifraelites  in  many  favorite  fuperfti- 
tions  :  as  prophane  legiflators  indulged  the  people,  with 
whom  they  had  to  do. 

But  fince  I  am  got  thus  far  into  this  fubjed:,  allow  me  to 
take  a  ftep  or  two  more,  and  to  raife  from  the  dead  one  of 
thofe  antient  fages,  who  gave  laws  to  heathen  nations,  and 
inftituted  religions  among  them.  Let  me  fuppofe,  that  one 
of  our  learned  divines  fummed  up  the  accufation  againfl  him 
and  his  brethren,  and  contradiftinguifhed  them  from  the  le- 
giflator  of  the  Hebrew  people,  thus.  Notwithftanding  the 
conformity  between  fome  ritual  laws  and  obfervances  of  this 
people,  and  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  frequent  apoftacies  of 
the  former,  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God  was  pre- 
ferved  among  them  by  the  Mofaic  difpenfation,  whilft  poly- 
theifm  and  idolatry  overfpread  the  reft  of  the  world.  Thus 
the  great  defign  of  God  was  effeded  ;  and  thus  the  whole 
oGConomy  of  divine  providence  is  juftified.  Would  the  an- 
tient fage  be  left  without  any  reply?   I  think  not. 

He  might  infift  in  his  own  excufe,  that  Moses,  like  pro- 
phane lawgivers  *,  did  not  only  indulge  the  people  in  fome 
favorite  habitual  fuperftitlons,  but  in  others  of  his  own  infti- 
tution  ;  and  that  his  prediledtion  for  all  thefe,  over  the  real 
duties  of  natural  religion,  made  him  inflift  more  fevere  penal- 
ties on  thofe  who  violated  the  iormer,  than  on  thofe  who  vio- 
lated the  latter.  He  might  inlift,  that  among  the  fuperftitlons 
of  Mofaic  inftitution  there  was  one,  which  could  be  charged 

*  Proclive  eft  obfervare,  Deum  cuilibet  legi  rituali,  manu  data,  hoc  eft  proterve 
et  ex  prfemeditato  violata;,  iupplicium  cxtremum  ilauiifle;  quum  tamen  peccatis 
fua  natura  gravioribus,  fornicationi,  furto,  proximi  mutilationi, .  et  ejufmodi, 
poenas  longe  mitiores  irrogavit.     Spen.  1.  i.e.  i. 

Vol.   IV.  F  neither 
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neither  on  the  Egyptian,  nor  any  other  heathen  nation,  and 
which  furpaffed  the  moll:  extravagant  of  theirs.  Befides  the 
gods,  which  may  be  faid  to  have  been,  as  it  vs^ere,  in  com- 
mon, a  local  tutelary  divinity  was  affumed  by  every  city  or  na- 
tion, and  was  diftinguifhed  and  appropriated  by  a  particular  ap- 
pellation. This  fuperftition,  he  would  alTert,  that  Moses  imi- 
tated, and  abufed,  and  aggravated  by  his  imitation.  Tho'  poly- 
theifm  and  idolatry  overfpread  the  world,  might  he  fay,  the 
exiftence  of  the  Monad,  or  the  unity  of  the  one  Supreme 
Being;,  was  not  unknown  to  many  of  us.  We  could  not  teach 
this  dodrine  with  fuccefs  to  the  vulgar,  uncapable  of  conceiv- 
ing things  purely  intelledual,  but  we  taught  it  to  thofe  who 
were  initiated  into  our  myfteries  :  and  if  we  did  not  propofe 
the  true  God  as  an  objed;  of  public  and  popular  adoration, 
neither  did  we  bring  the  notions  of  him  down  to  the  low  and 
grofs  conceptions  of  the  multitude,  nor  expofe  the  majefty  of 
this  awful  Being  to  their  prophanations.  This  Moses  did.. 
He  would  not  confent  to  take  upon  him  the  commiilion  he 
was  appointed  to  execute,  nor  go  to  the  children  of  Ifrael,  till 
he  was  able  to  tell  them  the  name  of  the  God  who  fent  him. 
In  compliance  with  his  importunity,  and  with  the  prejudices 
of  the  people,  to  whom  he  was  fent,  God  is  faid  to  have  given 
himfelf  a  name,  a  very  magnificent  one  indeed,  and  fuch  an 
one  as  might  denote  the  Supreme  Being  ;  but  ftill  a  name,, 
by  which  he  was  to  be  diftinguifhed  as  the  tutelary  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  of  one  family  firft,  and  then  of 
one  nation  particularly,  and  almoft  exclufively  of  all  others.. 

Our  antient  fage  might  add,  that  the  leaft  part  of  the  mi- 
racles wrought  among  the  Ifraelites,  with  fo  much  profuilon, 
and  in  a  continued  feries  of  divine  intei  politions,  would  have 
been  more  than  fufficient  to  draw  any  other  nation,  nay  all  the 
aations  of  the  earth,,  from  polytheifm  and  idolatry.    That  in 
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this  cafe,  neither  he  nor  any  other  legiflator  would  have  found 
it  difficult,  by  propagating  the  belief  and  worlliip  of  the  true 
God,  to  civilize  favage  people  without  having  recourfe  to  the 
expedient  they  employed.  That  as  they  were  in  a  cafe  very 
different,  they  deferve  excufe  and  pity  rather  than  blame,  for 
promoting  natural  religion  and  good  government  at  the  ex^ 
pence  of  true  theology.  But  that  Moses  deferves  neither  ex- 
cufe nor  pity,  fince  he  chofe  to  make  ufe  of  fuperftitions  which 
he  did  not  want,  nay  which  defeated,  inftead  of  fecuring,  his 
intent ;  if  his  intent  was  to  dellroy  idolatry  by  the  means  of 
them  :  for  the  fage  would  iniift,  with  great  appearance  of 
reafon,  firft,  that  the  true  God  was  made  known  to  the  Ifrael- 
ites  by  fuch  manifeftations  of  himfelf  to  them,  and  that  his 
law  was  promulgated  in  fo  folemn  and  awful  a  manner,  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  Jewifli  traditions,  as  to  leave  no  pretence 
for  adding  any  thing  to  confirm  the  knowledge  or  to  enforce 
the  law.  He  would  infill  in  the  next  place,  that  if  the 
apoftacies  of  the  Ifraelites,  after  fuch  manifeftations  and  de- 
clarations of  the  one  true  God,  can  be  any  way  accounted 
for,  it  muft  be  by  the  effed:  of  the  very  expedient  which  our 
divines  pretend,  that  infinite  wifdom  employed  to  prevent 
thefe  apoftacies.  He  would  conclude  in  fhort,  that  Moses 
and  the  heathen  legiflators  employed  the  fame  means,  with 
this  difference,  that  thefe  means  were  better  proportioned  to 
their  end  than  to  his;  fince  they  defigned  to  govern  mankind 
by  fuperftition  ;  and  he  meaned,  or  as  divines  prefume  to  tell  us, 
God  meaned,  to  deftroy  idolatry  by  indulgence  to  the  very  fu- 
perftitions out  of  which  it  grew.  Upon  the  whole  matter, 
whether  the  firft  fages  are  entirely  excufable  or  not,  their 
proceeding  was  much  more  reafonable  than  that  which  was 
followed  by  rhe  order,  and  under  the  immediate  dired:ion  of 
God  himfelf,   as  thefe  Eunomians,   who  affed  to  underftand 
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the  whole  fecret  of  the  divine  oeconomy,   and  to  know  God 
as  well  as  he  knows  himfelf,  have  the  boldnefs  to  afTert. 

Tho'  I  have  faid  thus  much,  in  excufe  for  thofe  who  were 
the  firft  to  eftablifh  religion  and  government,  I  fhall  not  at- 
tempt any  excufe  for  thofe  who  fucceeded  them,  and  who 
cultivated  error  and  fuperftition  on  a  principle  of  private  am- 
bition. This  might  be  the  cafe  fometimes,  and  to  fome  de- 
gree among  the  mofi:  favage  people  in  antient  days,  as  we  fee 
that  it  is  in  our  own  age  among  the  wild  nations  of  America 
and  Africa,  who  have  their  conjurers  and  their  diviners,  and 
who  praftife  certain  foolifh  rites  under  their  direction.  It 
was  more  fo,  no  doubt,  when  little  ftates  began  to  be  formed 
by  affemblages  of  a  few  roving  families,  that  fixed  themfelves 
in  focieties  under  the  condud:  of  fome  leader  of  their  own  or 
of  fome  foreign  legiilator  ;  the  memory  of  which  events  ha& 
been  preferved  in  the  fabulous  traditions  that  are  come  down 
to  us  concerning  Orpheus  and  others ;  for  a  certain  con- 
currence of  fabulous  traditions  may  hold  out  with  fufficient 
evidence  fome  general  truths.  But  we  have,  if  I  miftake 
not,  in  the  ftory  of  Pythagoras,  an  example  of  error  and 
fuperftition,  propagated  on  a  motive  of  private  ambition,  that 
is  more  circumftantial  and  better  vouched. 

Pythagoras  came  into  Italy,  with  great  advantages  for 
effecting  his  purpofes.  He  came  among  Greeks,  divided  into 
many  little  ftates,  under  very  unfettled  governments.  He  came 
with  great  reputation  of  learning  and  wifdom  and  fandtity, 
from  a  nation  renowned  for  its  antiquity,  for  civil  policy  and 
for  divine  myftery  ;  from  a  nation  from  whom  the  firft  rudi- 
ments of  civility  and  even  the  ufe  of  letters  had  been  im- 
ported into  Greece,   the  mother  country  of  all  thefe  little 
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ftates.  He  had  a  figure ;  for  even  that  has  been  thought 
worthy  of  mention,  to  infpire  refpedt  to  thofe  who  were  to 
be  taken  by  the  eye.  He  had  eloquence,  to  lead  thofe  who 
were  to  be  led  by  the  ear  :  and  his  miracles,  for  miracles  are 
eafily  impofed  on  people  ignorant  or  fuperftitious,  and  the 
people  Pythagoras  had  to  do  with  were  both,  made  him 
eafily  pafs  for  the  Pythian  or  Hyperborean  Apollo,  for  one 
of  the  genii  that  were  fuppofed  to  inhabit  the  moon,  or  for 
a,  celeftial  divinity. 

He  opened  his  fchool  and  began  his  mifilon  at  Crotona,, 
where  his  orations  to  the  old  men,   to  the  young  men,  to  the 
women  and  to  the  children,   and  much  more  the  miracle  of 
fiihi  which  Jamblicus  relates  fo  circumfiiantially,   gained  him 
admittance  and  efi:abliflied  his  credit.      As  his  firft  fchool  or 
college,   fo  his  firfi;  church,   was  founded  here.     I  may  call  it 
by  that  name,   after  Clement  of  Alexandria,   and  may  ob- 
ferve,   after  that  father  likewife,   a  conformity  between  the 
Pythagorean  and  Chriftian  inftitutions  in  this  refpedl.   Perfons^ 
of  all  ages  and  fexes,  who  were  converted  by  the  miracles  and 
fermons   of  Pythagoras,   reforted  to   this    church.      They 
were  inftruded  in  the  public  dodrines  of  his  religion,   and 
in  thofe  divine  truths,  which  they  were  to  believe  firft  in  hopes 
of  underftanding  them  afterwards;   which  is  the  very  method 
that  St.  Austin  in  fome  part  of  his  works  prefcribes  to  Chrif- 
tian  converts.    Some  few,  and  fuch  alone  as  he  judged  proper 
alter  a  long  and   fevere  probation,   like   that  he    had  gone 
f;,.  through  himfelf  in  Egypt,  and  from  which  neither  the  recom- 
mendations of  Polycrates,   nor  the  favour  of  AiMASis  could 
exempt  him,   were  admitted  into  his  college,   that  became  a 
feminary  of  enthufiafts.      They  lived  there  like  Cenobites^ 
members  ol  this  fpiritual  family,   renouncing  their  own,  and 
throwing  their  whole  ii^i^fiance  into  the  common  ftock.  Their 
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long  filence,  their  abftinence,  their  felf-denial,  their  purifi- 
cations, their  aufterities,  and  the  torments  to  which  they  fub- 
mitted,  prepared  them  for  any  trials,  to  which  they  could 
be  poilibly  expofed  in  the  propagation  of  their  mailer's  fpi- 
ritual  empire. 

In  fuch  an  age,  and  with  fuch  minifters  as  thefe,  men  de- 
voted to  him,  and  ready  to  be  martyrs  for  him,  he  could  not 
have  failed  to  fucceed  among  a  people  who  were  already  pre- 
pared, by  the  errors  and  fuperftitions  of  their  former  inftitu- 
tions,  for  any  that  the  fcheme  of  his  ambition  could  render  it 
neceffary  to  impofe.  But  he  and  his  difciples  fliewed  this 
fcheme  too  grofsly  and  too  foon  :  for  notwithftanding  all  the 
fine  things  that  are  faid  of  this  famous  perfon  by  Porphyry, 
Jamblicus,  and  other  writers,  and  notwithftanding  all  the 
obfcurity  and  imperfedlion  of  traditions  concerning  thefe  Gre- 
cian colonies,  it  feems  apparent  enough  that  the  accufations 
of  Cylo  and  Nino  were  not  void  of  truth,  nor  the  jealoufy 
that  prevailed  groundlefs.  Pythagoras  caufed  revolutions 
in  feveral  cities,  in  Crotona,  in  Sybaris,  in  Catana  for  in- 
ftance  ;  and  his  difciples,  fuch  as  Zaleucus  and  Charondas, 
if  in  truth  they  were  his  difciples,  affumed  wherever  they 
came  the  part  of  legiflators,  whether  called  to  it  or  not ;  as 
if  it  had  been  a  right  belonging  to  this  religious  fociety  to  give 
laws  not  only  to  their  own,  but  to  the  civil  fociety  that  ad- 
mitted them  likewife.  Such  too  we  may  believe  they  pretend- 
ed it  was,  fince  they  all  pretended  to  be  divinely  infpired  : 
and  divine  infpiration,  as  well  as  divine  inftitution,  implies 
an  authority  far  fuperior  to  any  that  is  merely  human.  Dio-  * 
GENES  Laertius  hiuts  that  the  Crotonians  killed  him  for  fear 
of  being  reduced  under  tyranny  by  him  :  and  fome  traditions 
fay,  that  commanding  the  army  of  the  Agrigentines  againft 
the  Syracufians  he  was  beat,  and  killed  in  the  purfuit. 
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In  all  cafes,  the  declaration  he  was  reported  to  have  made^ 
that  he  had  rather  be  a  bull  for  one  day  than  an  ox  always, 
was  underftood  ;  and  the  bull  perifhed.  Almoft  all  his  dif- 
ciples  periflied  with  him  :  and  the  expulsion  of  this  feft  out 
of  Italy,  may  be  properly  .enough  compared  to  that  of  chri- 
ftianity  out  of  Japan.  The  effedt  was  not  fo  entire  in  the 
former  as  in  the  latter  inftance  ;  fince  the  philofophy  of 
Pythagoras  continued  to  be  taught  in  Italy  by  Arist^eus 
and  others,  who  took  warning  and  affeded  government  no 
longer  j  but  who  thought  too,  or  pretended  to  think,  that 
the  gods  would  be  difpleafed  if  they  fufFered  fo  divine  an  in- 
ftitution  to  be  extinguiihed. 

The  fame  fpirit,  and  the  fame  appreheniion,  did  not  prevail 
in  Egypt,  and  the  great  eaftern  kingdoms:  for  which  reafon  I 
perfuade  myfelf  that  their  eccleiiaflical  and  civil  conftitutions 
grew  up  together,  and  that  people  who  fubmitted  to  kingly, 
might  fubmit  the  more  ealily  to  prieftly  government;  becaufe 
the  priefts  who  had  ufed  to  lead  them  by  fuperftition,  had 
a6ted  in  concert  with  their  kings  to  make  thefe  eftablifh- 
ments.  Kings  wanted  their  influence  over  the  people  ;  the 
people  wanted  their  influence  over  kings :  and  kings  and  peo- 
ple were  both  Ally  enough  to  imagine  that  they  wanted  fuch 
a  protedion  from  the  gods,  and  fuch  an  intercourfe  witk 
heaven  as  thefe  prophets  and  feers,  and  magicians  and  priefts, 
for  we  may  jumble  them  all  together,  could  alone  procure^ 
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SECTION.      III*. 

S  beneficial  as  thefe  men  had  been  whilft  they  flood 
diftinguiflied  by  knowledge  and  wifdom,  or  by  pre- 
tenfions  to  them,  not  by  rank,  as  individuals  not  as  members 
of  a  particular  order,  they  became  hurtful  in  many  refpedls 
when  they  compofed  a  community  within  a  community,  had 
a  feparate  intereft,   and  by  confequence  a  feparate  policy.    I 

*  I  HAVE  fometimes  thought,  and  laid  perhaps  in  our  converfations,  that  the  life 
of  mankind  may  be  compared  aptly  enough  to  that  of  every  individual,  in  refpeft 
to  the  acquifition  of  icience.  There  is  in  both  a  ftate  of  infancy,  of  adolcfcence, 
of  manhood,  and  of  dotage,  to  be  obferved.  The  ideas  of  infancy  are  taken  fu- 
perficially  from  the  firft  appearances  of  things  to  the  fenfes.  They  are  ill  com- 
pared, il!  aiTociated,  and  compounded  into  notions  for  the  moft  part  either  trifling  or 
abfurd.  In  adolefcence,  ideas  increafe  and  grow  a  little  better  determined.  Experience 
and  obfervation  compare  and  compound  them  better.  In  manhood,  the  judgment 
is  ripened,  the  underftanding  formed,  the  errors  of  former  ftates  are  afTumed  to  be 
correfted,  and  the  farther  progrefs  of  fcience  to  be  more  fure.  Thus  it  fhould  be, 
no  doubt.  But  affeftions  and  pafllons  multiply,  and  gather  ftrength,  in  the  whole 
courfe  of  this  progrefs.  What  is  gained  one  way  is  loft  another  :  and  if  real 
knowledge  increafes,  real  error  mixes  and  increafes  with  it.  Fancy  may  not  im- 
pofe,  as  it  did  perhaps,  but  it  may  incline  ftrongly  to  error:  and  authority  and 
cuftom  will  do  the  reft.  They  will  invert  the  whole  order  of  fcience.  Ignorant 
ages  and  ignorant  nations  will  impofe  on  the  moft  knowing ;  and  even  in  the  fame 
age  and  nation,  infancy  impofes  on  adolefcence,  and  adolefcence  on  manhood,  till 
the  great  round  is  finilhed,  and  the  philoibpher  who  began  a  child  ends  a  child. 

Let  this  be  applied  principally  to  knowledge  in  the  firft  philofophy.  Arts  of 
all  kinds,  and  many  other  fciences,  have  been  improved  not  fo  much  by  building 
D«  old,  as  by  laying  new  foundations ;  not  fo  much  by  affuming  implicitly  princi- 
ples either  antient  or  modern,  as  by  examining  all,  and  adopting,  or  rejefting,  or 
inventing  without  any  regard  to  authority.  The  very  reverie  of  this  proceeding 
has  been  praftifed  in  matters  of  the  firft  philofophy  :  and  the  proieffors  of  it  at 
this  hour,  in  tlie  mature  age  of  philofopliy,  do  little  more  very  often  than  repeat 
the  bablings  of  it's  infancy,  and  the  fallies  of  it's  youth.  Thefe  men  are  more 
properly  antient  philofophers  than  thole  whom  they  call  fo.  They  live  indeed  in 
the  mature  age  ot  philofophy.  But  in  this  age,  whenever  metaphyfics  and  theo- 
logy are  concerned,  they  I'eem  to  rufh  forward  into  a  ftate  of  dotage,  and  affect  to 
hold  the  language  that  the  firft  pliilofophy  held  in  Oriental,  Egyptian,  and  Grecian 
fchools,  before  Ihc  had  learned  to  fpeak  plain. 
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pretend  not  to  confider  how  their  power  encroached  on  that 
of  the  ftate,  and  became  independent  on  it,  nor  how  their 
wealth  increafed  to  the  impoverishment  of  all  other  orders. 
We  may  guefs  at  the  antient  by  what  we  know  of  the  mo- 
dern clergy,  and  may  be  allowed  to  wonder  that  in  thofe 
days,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  it  has  been  found  fo  hard  to  dif- 
cover  that,  tho'  civil  government  cannot  fubiift  fo  well  with- 
out religion,  religion  may  fubfift  and  florifh  too  without  ec- 
clefiaftical  government.  It  will  be  enough  for  my  purpofe 
to  obferve,  to  what  a  degree  of  wealth  and  power  this  order 
arofe  in  the  nations  we  fpeak  of,  and  to  fhew  how  it  propa- 
gated error  in  philofophy,   and  fuperftition  in  religion. 

As  to  the  firft  then,  the  reverend  Magi  in  Perlia  had  the 
province  of  teaching  princes  how  to  govern,  and  of  affifling 
their  pupils  in  government  afterwards.  It  was  much  the 
fame  in  Egypt,  where  the  priefts  had  a  peculiar  right  to  ad- 
monifh  and  to  reprove,  indire6lly  at  leaft,  the  kings.  In 
Ethiopia,  this  prerogative  was  carried  farther  :  for  there  the 
kings  were  ordered  to  die  whenever  the  priefts  thought  fit, 
till  a  facrilegious  king,  Ergamenes,  I  think,  arofe,  broke 
into  the  facred  college,  and  put  thefe  ghoftly  tyrants  them- 
felves  to  death.  This  did  not  happen  neither  till  the  bloody 
inquifition  had  been  long  in  polTeilion  of  this  power,  if  Er- 
gamenes lived  about  the  time  of  the  fecond  Ptolemy.  The 
wealth  and  the  immunities  of  this  order  were  as  exorbitant  as 
the  authority  and  power.  We  may  learn  from  Diodorus 
the  Sicilian,  not  only  that  this  order  had  raifed  itfelf  to  a 
partnerfhip  in  the  fovereignty,  but  to  an  exemption  from  all 
impofitions  and  burdens ;  for  the  members  of  it  were  "  par- 
*'  ticipes  imperii — cunftis  oneribus  immunes,"  and  they 
had  alfo  one  third  of  the  whole  property  of  Egypt.  As  to 
their  inimuniiies,  there  is  an  aftonifhing  inftance  in  the  book 
of  Genens.      The  milerable  people  were   obliged  in  a  great 
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famine  to  fell  their  lands  to  the  king  for  bread.  But  the 
king  gave  bread  to  the  priefts :  they  eat  their  fill,  and  kept 
their  lands. 

To  fpeak  now  of  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  reafons 
for  which,  this  order  of  men  propagated  error  in  philofophy, 
and  fuperftition  in  religion,  let  it  be  conlidered,  how  necef- 
fary  it  was  for  them  to  maintain  that  reputation  of  fandlity, 
knowledge,  and  wifdom,  on  which  this  efteem  and  reverence 
had  been  founded.  They  had  provided  themfelves  many 
fupports,  in  the  form  and  conftitution  of  the  Egyptian  and 
other  governments  ;  but  they  faw  at  the  fame  time,  like  able^ 
men,  how  necelTary  it  was  to  continue  in  force  and  vigor, 
the  original  principles  of  the  empire  they  had  over  the  minds 
of  men,  on  which  all  the  reft  depended.  The  general 
fcheme  of  their  policy  therefore  feems  to  have  been  this. 
They  built  their  whole  fyftem  of  philofophy  on  the  fuperfti- 
tious  opinions  and  practices  that  had  prevailed  in  days  of  the 
greateft  ignorance  :  and,  by  confequence,  their  principal  ob- 
ject was  falfe,  not  real  fcience.  Real  fcience  would  have 
difcovered  their  fallacies  in  a  multitude  of  inftances  :  and  it 
would  have  ferved  their  chief  purpofe  effedually  in  none,  if 
they  had  left  it  unfophifticated.  Belides,  men  began  to  rife, 
as  TuLLY  expreffes  himfelf,  "  a  neceflariis  ad  elegantiora." 
They  might  therefore  have  been  overtaken  by  lome  who 
were  not  of  their  order  in  real,  or  have  been  detedled  in  fan- 
taftical  fcience.  It  was  fit,  therefore,  that  they  fhould 
guard  againfh  both  thefe  accidents :  and  they  did  fo  with 
much  cunning.  They  multiplied  and  exaggerated  their  pre- 
tenfionS'  to  fuch  kinds  of  knowledge,  as  every  man  was  con- 
fcious  to  himfelf  that  he  could  not  acquire  ;  and  yet  as  every 
man  was  prepared  to  believe,  according  to  the  prejudices  ot 
the  age,  that  they  had  acquired  by  traditions,  derived  from 
antient  fages,  or  even  by  divine  illuminations,  and  a  cor- 
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refpondence  feveral  ways  carried  on  with  gods  and  demons. 
But  ftili  they  did  not  reft  their  fecurity  even  on  this  alone.; 
They  had  other  expedients,  and  they  employed  them  artfully 
and  fuccefsfuUy.  Moft  of  their  doctrines  were  wrapped  up 
in  the  myfterious  veil  of  allegory.  Moft  of  them  were  pro- 
pagated in  the  myfterious  cypher  of  facred  dialedls,  of  facer- 
dlotal  letters,  and  of  hieroglyphical  charadlers:  and  theufeful 
diftindion  of  an  outward  and  inward  dodrine  was  invented, 
one  for  the  vulgar,  and  one  for  the  initiated;  that  is,  one  for 
thofe  to  whom  it  was  ufelefs,  or  dangerous  to  truft  their  fe- 
cret,  and  one  for  thofe  the  ability,  credulity,  or  enthuftafm 
of  whom  they  had  fufficiently  tried  by  a  long  noviciate. 
Among  the  firft,  allegory  paffed  for  a  literal  relation  of  fafts, 
and  hyperbole  was  the  common  ftyle.  Among  the  laft,  all 
was  fraud  or  folly.  We  fee  enough  of  the  firft  in  the  Old 
Teftament  to  make  both  probable.  Much  in  this  manner, 
I  think  that  the  corruption  of  the  firft  philofophy  was  efta- 
blifhed  in  Egypt  and  the  eaft,  from  whence  it  fpread  to  dif- 
tant  countries  and  diftant  ages,  after  it  became  a  trade  in  the 
hands  of  men,  in  whom  the  characters  of  philofophers  and 
priefts  were  confounded. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  ufelefs  to  defcend  into  many  parti- 
culars concerning  the  various  fyftems  of  polytheifm  and  ido- 
latry. Let-US  content  ourfelves  with  making  fome  few  ob- 
fervations  that  may  point  out  the  propagation  of  error  in 
natural  theology,  as  it  defcended  from  the  Egyptians  and 
other  nations  to  the  Greeks.  To  be  particular  about  the 
rile  or  it  would  be  ridiculous  affefiation.  It  arofe  long  be- 
fore the  men,  who  appear  to  us  to  have  been  the  firft  teachers 
of  it,  exifted.  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  who  writ  in  profe,  and 
philofophized  out  of  verfe  and  fong  the  firft  among  the 
Greeks,  was  the  mafter  of  Pythagoras  and  Thales,   who 
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founded  the  Italic  and  Ionic  fecSIs,  and  lived  therefore  later 
than  the  fiftieth  olympiad.  Homer  and  Hesiod  lived  in- 
deed before  the  inftitution  of  the  olympiads,  and  perhaps 
much  about  the  fame  time  ;  tho'  Tully,  or  Cato  *,  places 
your  blind  man  long  before  the  other. 

But  I  am  far  from  thinking,  that  Homer  meant  his  Iliad 
and  Odyfl'ey  fhould  pafs  for  philofophical  poems  ;   tho'  it  has 
been  the  madnefs  of  pedants  almoft  from  his  own  age  to  ours, 
to  extol  him  and  cenfure  him  as  a  philofopher.      He  meant  to 
flatter  his  countrymen,  by  recording  the  leats  of  their  ancef- 
tors,  the  valor  ot  fome,  and  the  prudence  of  others ;  and  he 
employed  for  the  machinery  of  his  poem  the  theology  of  his 
age,   as  Tasso  and  Milton   have   employed  that  ot   theirs. 
Had  Arnobius,   and  much  more  fuch  a  weak  philofopher  as 
Justin,  or  fuch  a  warm  rhetor  as  Tertullian,  lived  in  our 
days,   you  would  have  been  attacked  in  your  turn,  and  have 
been  made  the  father  of  rofycrufianifm,    and  of  all  the  filly 
doftrines  about    fylphs   and  gnornxs ;  juft  as  reafonably  as 
Homer  has  been  attacked,  by  the  zeal  of  Chriflian  writers,  for 
teaching  polytheifm  and  idolatry.      I  believe  too,    that  you 
would  have  been  as  well  defended  by  your  commentator,  by 
his  interpretations  of  your  allegories,  and  by  his  explanations 
of  the  hidden  fenfe  of  the  Rape  of  the  Locke,   for  inftance, 
as  Homer  was  by  thofe  who  found  out  an  hidden  fenfe  in  all, 
his  fables,  and  who  judged  that  he  mufi:  have  been  very  know- 
ing in  natural  philofophy,    becaufe  he  mentions  fun,    wind, 
rain,  and  thunder,  for  which  you  laugh  atPoLiTiAN  and  others 
of  his  learned  admirers  f.. 

They   who  have  reprefented  Homer  as  a  great  philofor- 
pher,  have  made  themfelves  ridiculous.      They  who  have  re- 
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prefented  him  as  the  great  author  of  polythelfm,  idolatry,  and 
luperftition,  have  done  him  wrong.      Many  antient  bards  flo- 
riilied  long  before  him.      Who  they  were,  whether  the  name 
of  Orpheus,  for  inftance,  was  given  to  different  perfons,  like 
that  of  Pharo,  and  that  of  Zoroaster  very  probably;  v/he- 
ther  it  was  derived  from  a  Phoenician  or  Arabian  word  that 
fignilied  knowledge,  as  Vossius  thought;   whether  no  fuch 
man   as  Orpheus  ever  exifted,   as   Aristotle  thought;   or 
whether  the  verfes   afcribed  to  him  were  writ  by  a  certain 
Cecrops  *,  as  the  Pythagoricians  pretended,  it  matters  little. 
We  may  reafon  in  this  cafe  much  as  Tully  does  about  At- 
las,  Prometheus,    and  Cepheus  -f  ;   and  we  may  conclude 
that  the  fabulous  anecdotes,  with  which  old  traditions  were 
crowded  about  Orpheus,   to  mention  the  moft  famous  only, 
and  the  dodrines  he  taught,  and  the  myfteries  he  inftituted, 
prove  at  lead  thus  much,  that  Egyptian  theology,  and  many 
of  thofe   fuperftitions  had  been  imported  into  Greece  long 
before  Homer  lived.      We  may  eafily  figure   to   ourfelves, 
with  what  advantage  this   theology   and  thefe  fuperftitions 
were  introduced  among  the  rude,  illiterate,  and  at  that  time 
half-favage  Greeks,  from  a  nation  as  famous  as  the  Egyptian, 
and  by  men,  whether  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  or  Greeks,  who 
had  been  the  fcholars  of  priefts,  prophets,   feers,   and  magi- 
cians ;   of  holy  men  who  faw  vifions,    and  dreamed  dreams, 
and  enjoyed  every  fort  of  divine  communication  in  a  coun- 
try,  where  dynafties    of  gods  had    ruled   fo    long.      Plato^ 
had  the  front,  in  a  much  more  enlightened  ftate  of  Greece,, 
to  publifti  his  own  whimfies  or  thofe  of  Pythagoras,  in  his 
TimsEUs,   on  the  faith  of  men  begotten  by  gods,   and  there- 
fore well  acquainted  with  their  fathers.      Might  not  thefe 
miiTionary  poets,   or  their  mafters,   pafs  for  fuch  fons  of  the 
gods  in  the  dark  ages  we  refer  to  .?   Or  might  not  that  divine 
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fury,  the  fure  mark  of  infpiration,  be  afcribed  to  them,  which 
was  believed  to  feize  the  libyls,  and  which  feized  the  pro- 
phets and  the  fons  of  the  prophets  among  the  Jews,  nay  even 
thofe  who  happened  to  fall  in  their  way,  as  we  learn  from 
the  bible,  that  it  feized  not  only  Saul,  but  even  the  men  he 
had  fent  to  take  David. 

We  may  believe  that  Homer's  predecelTors  went  about 
iinging  their  fpiritual  and  moral  canticles,  philofophical 
rhapfodies,  and  heroical  ballads,  as  tradition  reports  that  he 
did  after  them.  What  became  of  their  hymns  or  canticles 
we  know  not,  whether  any  were  preferved,  or  when  they 
were  loft.  But  loft  they  were,  which  the  fcattered  frag- 
ments of  his  works  had  been  likewife,  if  they  had  not  fallen 
by  accident  into  the  hands  of  Lycurgus,  as  Plutarch, 
whom  you  cite  for  this  fad:,  relates  ;  and  if  Solon  had  not 
perfeded  the  compilation  of  them,  as  Diogenes  Laertius 
relates,  whom  I  wifti  you  had  cited  likewife,  to  fhew  that 
the  two  greateft  lefriftators  of  Greece  publiilied  the  two  firft 
editions  of  Homer.  In  this  manner  his  writings  became  the 
fole  repertory  to  later  ages  of  all  the  theology,  philofophy, 
and  hiftory  of  thofe  which  preceded  his.  All  the  fcriblers  of 
Greece  imitated,  and  pillaged  them,  and  none  more  than 
Plato. 

Solon  had  ftudied  philofophy  in  Egypt  under  the  two  moft 
cfelebratcd  priefts  of  Heliopolis  and  Sais,  and  had  learned  even 
the  Atlantic  language,  according  to  the  report  of  Plato. 
This  confideration  might  influence  the  legiflator  ftrongly,  in 
favor  of  a  poet  who  had  been  fkilled  in  the  political,  mytho- 
logical, and  every  other  part  of  Egyptian  knowledge,  above 
three  centuries  before  he  went  to  that  fchool  for  inftrudion. 
But  the  general  reputation  of  Egyptian  wildom,  the  beauty 
of  thofe  poems  wherein  they  found,   or  imagined  that  they 
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found  fo  much  of  it  interfperfed,  and  the  lofs  perhans  of 
what  their  firft  poetical  reformers  had  committed  to  writing;, 
if  they  writ  any  thing,  might  raife  the  efteem  for  Homer 
among  all  the  Greek  philofophers,  to  that  exorbitant  and 
even  ridiculous  height,  to  which  in  fa6t  it  rofe.  As  foon  as 
the  rage  of  making  complete  fyftems  of  philofophy,  wherein 
theology  and  legiflative  knowledge  had  always  a  principal 
fhare,  began  to  be  the  prevailing  mode  in  Greece,  every 
fyftem-maker  thought  it  neceffary  to  be  armed  with  the  au- 
thority of  Ho  mfr  :  and  they  did  for  this  purpofe,  the  fame 
thing  by  his  writings,  that  St.  Jerom  fays  fomewhere  or  other 
was  done  by  the  facred  writings,  every  one  endeavored  to 
drag  them  to  his  fenfe,  even  when  they  were  contrary  to  it. 
"  Scripturas  trahere  repugnantes." 

The  poems  of  Homer,  and  the  whole  Pagan  theology, 
like  embroidered  or  painted  curtains,  coarfely  wrought  by 
fuperftition  firft,  and  afterwards  enriched  and  heightened  in 
their  coloring  by  the  imaginations  of  poets,  hid  the  true  fcene 
wherein  the  principles  of  natural  theology  are  to  be  found 
from  vulgar  fight,  which  they  amufed  with  gaudy  and  gro- 
tefque  figures,  out  of  the  proportions  and  forms  of  nature, 
divine  or  human,  inftead  oi  fhewing  this  fcene  in  that  fim- 
plicity,  in  which  it  will  appear  to  every  fober  eye.  The  true 
fcene  wherein  the  principles  of  natural  theology  are  to  be 
found,  was  fignified  perhaps  in  that  remarkable  infcription  on 
a  temple  at  Sais,  which  Plutarch  mentions,  however  differ- 
ently that  may  have  been  interpreted.  "  I  am  all  that  has 
"  been,  is,  and  fhall  be,  and  my  veil  no  mortal  has  ever  yet 
"  removed."  This  veil  reprefented  the  works  of  God,  in 
which  and  by  which  alone  he  is  to  be  difcovered,  as  far  as  he 
has  thought  fit  to  communicate  any  knov/ledge  of  himfelf. 
Beyond  this  veil  the  eye  of  human  reafon  can  difcover  nothing. 

By 
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By  the  help  of  thefe  images,   we  may  form  a  juft  and  clear 
notion  of  the  different  ways  by  which  men  run  into  error,  on 
this  important  fubjeft  :  the  generality,  by  negleding  to  con- 
template God  in  the  works  of  God:  philofophers,  by  attempt- 
ing to  remove  the  veil,  to  contemplate  God  in  his  nature  and 
effence,   not  in  his  works  alone.      The  vulgar  perfonified, 
deified,  and  worfhipped  the  works,  without  looking  up  to  the 
worker,  as  their  poets  had  taught  them :   the  generation  of 
the  vifible  world  was  to  them  a  generation  of  invifible  gods, 
for  they  had  taken  ideas  of  power  and  wifdom,  ot  good  and 
evil,  from  the  phaenomena  ;   and  they  perfonified  and  deified 
not  only  thefe,    but  affedions,    paflions,   and  almoft  every 
complex  mode  that  the  human  mind  can  frame.      When  they 
were  in  this  profufe  mood  of  deification,   we  cannot  wonder 
if  they  deified  thofe  men  from  whom  they  had  received  great 
benefits,  nor  if  tutelary  heroes  became  tutelary  gods.      Some 
of  the  philofophers,  having  been  led  by  a  more  full  and  ac- 
curate contemplation  of  nature,  to  the  knowledge  of  a  fupreme 
felf-exiflient  Being,  of  infinite  power  and  wifdom,  and  the  firft 
caufe  of  all  things,    were  not  contented  with  this  degree  of 
knowledge.      They  would  explain,  they  would  even  analyfe 
the  divine  nature.      They  made  a  fyftem  of  God's  moral  as 
well  as  phyfical  attributes,  by  which  to  account  for  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  providence  ;   and  reafoning  thus  beyond  all 
their  ideas,  by  a  certain  agitation  and  ferment  of   the  mind, 
they  remained  in  the  labyrinths  ofabfurdity  they  had  form- 
ed; acknowledging  the  exiftence  of  this  Monad,  this  Unity, 
elevated  above  all  effence  and  all  intelligence,  and  yet  neg- 
leding  to  worfhip  him  ;    conforming  to  the  practice  of  ido- 
latry,  tho'  not  to  the  dodrines  of  polytheifm. 

But  how  true  foever  all  this  may  be,   and  much  more  to 
the  fame  effedt  that  might  be  added,  yet  the  great  principle 
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that  maintained  all  the  corruptions  of  natural  religion,  was 
that  of  prieftcraft.  Philofophers  and  priefts  were  the  fame 
perfons  long,  as  I  imagine  that  bards  and  philofophers  had 
been  before:  and  when  they  affumed  their  diftind  charadlers, 
the  priefts  were  too  powerful,  and  the  people  too  bigotted,  to 
hope  for  any  reformation.  An  oppofition  to  the  groffeft  fu- 
perftition,  or  a  difbelief  of  that  rabble  of  the  {ky^  thofe  gods 
of  different  ranks  and  different  employments,  thofe  celeftial 
hufbands  and  wives,  fathers  and  children,  brothers  and  lifters, 
would  have  paffed  for  atheifm  ;  and  the  beft  of  men  would 
have  been  reputed  atheifts,  and  have  been  treated  accord- 
ingly, as  Socrates  was.  It  was  in  thefe  countries  then,  as  it 
is  in  feveral  countries  now.  Nothing  was  too  abfurd  for 
ftupid  credulity  to  receive,  nor  for  artifice,  emboldened  by 
fuccefs,  to  impofe.  Sham  miracles  were  Ihewn  like  other 
falfe  wares,  in  a  proper  light,  and  at  a  proper  diftance;  and 
thofe  errors  which  had  contradled  the  ruft  of  antiquity  be- 
came, for  that  reafon  alone,  venerable.  In  fliort,  the  whole 
fcheme  of  religion  was  applied  then,  as  it  is  in  many  coun- 
tries, Chriftian  and  others,  ftill,  to  the  advantage  of  thofe 
who  had  the  condu6l  of  it.  The  worfhip  of  one  God,  and 
the  fimplicity  of  natural  religion,  would  not  ferve  their 
turn.  Gods  were  multiplied,  that  devotions  and  all  the  pro- 
fitable rites  and  ceremonies  which  belong  to  them,  might  be 
fo  too.  The  invifible  Mithras  would  hav^e  been  of  little  va-, 
lue,  without  the  vifible,  to  the  magi :  and  a  calf  or  a  cat, 
nay  garlic  and  onions,  were  more  lucrative  divinities  in  lower 
Egypt,   than  Kneph  had  ever  been  in  the  upper. 

But  farther  :  it  was  not  the  firft  philofophy  alone  that  was 
thus  corrupted,  but  every  other  part  of  fcience  that  could  be 
wrefted  and  mifapplied  to  the  fame  purpofes.  The  priefthood 
held  it,  in  Egypt  and  in  the  other  countries  from  whence  the 
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Greeks  derived  their  knowledge,  to  be  a  maxim  of  eccleiiafti- 
cal  policy,  and  a  wife  one  it  was,  to  keep  every  part  of 
faience  like  a  monopoly  in  their  own  hands,  and  to  be  of  fome 
real  ufe  to  mankind,  in  that  manner  at  leaft.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, they  cultivated  arithmetic  and  geometry.  Arithmetic 
mig-ht  be  of  ufe  to  them  in  order  to  calculate  the  number  of 
their  gods  and  daemons,  or  the  revenues  they  enjoyed,  which 
was  no  eafy  tafk  :  geometry  might  help  them  to  fet  out  the 
bounds  of  their  poffefHons,  and  ferve  to  other  temporal  pur- 
pofes ;  for  they  had  not  yet  difcovered,  as  fome  modern 
writers  have  done,  how  well  geometry  may  be  applied  to 
prove  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  to  the  folution  of 
other  metaphyseal  and  theological  problems.  But  they  had 
ftill  more  ufe  for  phyfic  and  aftronomy,  to  both  of  which 
they  applied  themfelves  with  induftry  and  fuccefs,  and  both 
of  which  they  made  fubfervient  to  their  great  defign.  "  Me- 
"  dicina  animi,"  phyfic  for  the  foul,  was  the  title  of  fome 
books  of  Mercury,  that  were  carried  in  the  famous  proceffion 
defcribed  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  It  may  be,  that  the 
principles  and  rules  of  theurgic  magic  were  laid  down  in  thofe 
facred  writings,  and  that  the  Egyptian  priefts  pretended  to 
raife  themfelves  and  others,  by  the  obfervation  of  thefe  rules, 
to  fuch  a  communion  with  the  gods,  as  to  employ  their  divine 
power  and  knowledge  whenever  they  were  neceffary.  But 
the  phyfic  converfant  about  bodily  fubftances  only,  produced 
another  fort  of  magic  which  may  be  called  natural ;  fince  it 
confifted  in  this,  that  the  effeds  of  caufes  very  natural  were 
afcribed  by  ignorant  people,  not  indeed  always  and  abfo- 
lutely,  to  a  fupernatural  pov/er,  but  always  to  a  power  and 
knowledge  above  thofe  of  any  other  men  than  their  magi- 
cians ;  and  that  a  good  chemift  was  deemed,  like  our  friar 
Bacon,  a  conjurer.  Thus  again  aftronomy,  which  had  been 
cultivated  long  under  the  name  of  aftrology,   dwindled  into 
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that  contemptible  fcience  which  is  at  this  day  fo  juftly  diftin- 
guiflied  from  it.  From  confidering  the  motions,  men  grew 
attentive  to  the  fuppofed  influences  of  the  ftars;  and  that 
ridiculous  fcene  of  fraud  opened  itfelf,  which  continues  ftill 
to  impofe  in  the  eaft,  where  aftrologers,  who  cannot  make 
an  almanac,  govern  princes  and  nations,  by  pretending  to 
read  their  deftinies  in  the  fky. 

The  whole  fyftem  of  mythology  and  Pagan  theology  was 
fo  abfurd,  that  it  could  not  have  been  introduced  into  com- 
mon belief,  if  it  had  not  begun  to  be  fo,  like  other  abfurd  fy- 
flems  of  religion,  in  times  of  the  darkeft  ignorance,  and 
among  creatures  as  irrational  as  Groenlanders,  Samojedes,  or 
Hottentots;  if  after  that,  error  and  knowledge  growing  up  to- 
gether, the  former  had  not  outgrown  the  other,  and  main- 
tained itfelf  againft  the  improvements  of  human  reafon  and  of 
knowledge,  by  the  force  of  habit ;  and  finally,  if  legiilators 
had  not  thought  it  dangerous  to  cure,  and  ufeful  to  confirm 
fuperftition  :  and  yet,  after  all,  much  art  was  neceflary  to 
keep  it  in  repute,  befides  the  craft  that  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  to  make  it  anfwer  the  delign  of  legillators. 

Allegories  that  pafTed  for  fails,  the  fraud  of  oracles,  the 
impertinence  of  parables  that  pretended  to  fome  meaning,  and 
of  fables  that  pointed  at  none,  except  it  was  to  encourage  vice 
by  the  example  of  their  gods,  compofed  an  outward  religion, 
fupported  a  ridiculous  worfhip,  and  ferved  to  amufe  the 
vulgar;  for  in  divine  matters,  the  marvellous,  the  improbable, 
nay  the  impofTible  and  the  unintelligible,  make  the  ftrongeft 
impreflions  on  vulgar  minds.  It  has  been  faid,  that  myfteries 
are  defigned  to  exercife  our  faith,  and  allegories  our  undcr- 
ftanding;  but  nothing  can  be  more  fooliflily  faid.  A  myftery, 
that  is,  a  thing  unknown,  may  exercife  our  underflanding 

H   2  juft 
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juft  as  well  as  our  faith,  and  can  in  truth  exercife  neither.  We 
may  have  faith  in  an  authority  we  know,  but  it  is  faith  in  this 
authority,  and  not  properly  in  the  myftery,  which  makes  us 
acquiefce  in  it.  An  allegory  may  be  contrived  to  puzzle  and 
perplex  the  underftanding,  or  to  hold  out  nothing  to  us  but 
itfelf.  In  the  firft  cafe  it  is  impertinent,  in  the  fecond  it 
is  fraudulent,  and  in  both  it  perverts  the  fole  ufe  it  fhould  be 
employed  for,  in  the  didadic,  or  even  in  the  poetical  ftile. 
Such  allegories  become,  at  beft,  and  when  they  have  really 
fome  meaning,  a  fort  of  riddles :  they  are  fit  to  exercife  the  fa- 
gacity,  and  to  be  the  intelledual  amufement  of  children  alone, 
and  yet  they  have  been  the  pride  of  great  genii.  Josephus, 
who  was  a  Jew  and  a  cabalift,  admired  them  much:  and  he- 
tells  a  filly  ftory,  on  the  authority  of  Menander  of  Ephefus, 
to  give  them  credit,  or  to  raife  our  ideas  of  the  wifdom  of 
Solomon,  Hiram,  and  Abdemon.  The  two  firft  hadj  it  feems,. 
a  curious  correfpondence,  in  which  they  propofed  riddles  tO' 
one  another,  and  the  Tyrian  paid  moft  of  the  forfeits,  till  Ab- 
demon taught  him  to  pofe  the  wifeft  of  men.  Plato*,  who 
difgraced  philofophy  as  much  as  Homer  elevated  poetry  by 
the  ufe  of  allegory,  declared  that  this  poet,  whom  he  ba- 
nifhed  in  another  mood  out  of  his  commonwealth,  fliould 
not  be  read  by  any  who  were  not  initiated  in  wifdom  ;  that  is, 
who  were  not  able  to  draw  an  hidden  fenfe  out  of  his  writings; 
that  is,  who  were  not  able  to  make  their  own  inventions  pafs; 
for  the  fignification  of  his  fables,  and  the  interpretation  of  his. 
allegories.  Allegory,  in  the  true  intention  of  it,  is  defigned. 
to  make  clearer  as  well  as  ftronger  impreffions  on  the  mind;, 
and,  therefore,  as  they  who  pretend  to  foretel  future  events 
fhould  be  fufped;ed  of  impofture,  when  they  deliver  their  pre— 
didions,  like  thofe  who  governed  the  oracles  of  the  heathen 
world,   in  obfcure  and  equivocal  terms,  that  may  be  applied. 

*  In  Alkib. 

afterwards. 
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afterwards,  as  they  often  were,  to  diiferent  and  even  con- 
trary events ;  fo  they,  who  pretend  to  teach  divine  truths  in 
allegorical,  fymbolical,  or  any  myfterious  language,  deferve 
to  be  fufpeded  of  impofture  likewife.  There  may  be  good 
reafons  for  concealing,  there  can  never  be  any  fuch  for  difgui- 
fing,^  which  is  a  degree  of  falfifying  truth.  If  men  reafoned  a 
little  better  than  they  do  commonly,  and  were  a  little  lefs 
blinded  by  prejudices,  they  would  not  be  fuch  bubbles  as  to  re- 
ceive on  one  authority  what  comes  to  them  really  on  another. 
The  obfcure  prophecy,  and  the  abftrufe  dodlrine,  when  one  is 
interpreted,  ahd  the  other  explained,  are  not  fo  properly  the 
prophecy  of  the  prophet,  nor  the  dodrine  of  the  dodor,  as 
they  are  fuch  of  the  perfons  who  apply  the  prophecy  to  fome 
particular  event,  and  determine  the  dodlrine  to  fome  parti- 
'  Gular  fenfe,  neither  of  which  was  poflibly  intended  by  them. 

Rapin  fays,  in  his  comparifon  of  Plato  and  AristotlEj. 
that  the  fymbolical  theology  of  the  Egyptians  feemed  to  them 
the  mofl:  refpedful  manner  of  treating  divine  fubjedls;  and  he 
quotes  Jamblicus  for  this  obfervation,  that  they  thought 
themfelves  obliged  to  imitate  nature  on  thefe  occafions,  who 
hides  the  perfedions  of  the  mind  under  the  outward  veil  of 
the  body.  Now  the  firft  of  thefe  excufes  will  appear  ridi- 
culous enough,  if  we  refer  it  only  to  the  opinions  of  men. 
But  if  we  refer  it  to  any  divine  revelation,  it  is  ftill  more 
egregioufly  abfurd.  The  laft  is  an  allegorical  excufe  for  alle- 
gory, worthy  of  Jamblicus,  and  little  worthy  of  a  remark. 
But  the  jefuit  gives,  in  the  fame  paragraph,  the  true  and  uni- 
verfal  reafon,  fo  univerfal  and  fo  true,  that  I  wonder  at  him  for 
giving  it,  of  all  figurative  theology.  "  The  priefts,  he  fays,, 
"  who  had  the  keeping  of  thefe  myfteries,  authorized  this  me- 
"  thod  to  fupport  their  credit,  and  to  draw  veneration  to- 
"  themfelves  by  the  refped  for  thofe  holy  things  which  they 
5  u  hi  J 
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*'  hid  from  the  eyes  of  the  people,  that  they  might  not  be 
"  prophaned." 

I  CANNOT  let  this  fubjedt  go,  without  taking  notice  of  what 
my  lord  Bacon  fays  upon  it,  in  the  preface  to  his  treatife, 
which  he  calls  "  de  fapientia,"  and  might  have  called  more 
properly  "  de  futilitate  five  de  infania  veterum."  In  that,  he 
makes  parables  and  allegories  fo  effential  to  religion,  that  he  af- 
firms, that  to  take  them  away  is  to  forbid  almoft  all  commerce 
of  things  divine  and  human  *.  Whatever  reafons  this  great 
author  had  to  make  fuch  a  declaration,  it  was  railily  made. 
The  exprefiion  is  allegorical,  but  the  meaning  of  it  is  obvious; 
and  therefore  1  fay,  that  as  far  as  man  is  concerned  in  carrying 
this  commerce  on,  we  are  juftified  in  fufpeding  it  of  enthufi- 
afm  or  fraud  ;  fmce  allegory  lias  been  always  a  principal  in- 
ftrument  of  theological  deception.  The  chancellor  admits, 
that  it  ferves  to  involve  and  conceal,  "  ad  involucrum  et  ve- 
lum," which  is  in  dired:  contradidion  to  its  proper  ufe,  for 
that  is  to  enlighten  and  illuftrate,  "  ad  lumen  et  illuftra- 
tionem."  He  chofe  to  fay  nothing  of  the  former,  rather  than 
to  be  engaged  in  difputes,  "  potius  quam  /ites  fufcipiamus," 
and  we  may  add,  rather  than  offend  the  clergy.  For  me,  who 
think  it  much  better  not  to  write  at  all,  than  to  write  under 
;any  reftraint  from  delivering  the  whole  truth  of  things  as  it 
appears  to  me  ;  who  fhould  think  fo,  if  I  was  able  to  write 
and  go  to  the  bottom  of  every  fubjed  as  well  as  he;  and  who 
have  no  cavils  nor  invedives  to  fear,  when  I  confine  the  com- 
munication of  my  thoughts  to  you  and  a  very  few  friends,  as 
I  do  in  writing  thcfe  effays  ;  I  fliall  repeat  what  I  have  faid 
already,  that  the  philofopher  or  divine,  who  pretends  to  in- 
flru6l  others  bv  allcrorical  cxpreflions  without  an  immediate, 

* cum  ejufmodi  vclis  ct  umbris  rcligio  gaudeat,  ut  qui  eas  tollat,  com- 

jnercia  divinorum  et  humaiiorum  fere  interdicat. 
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diredlj  and  intelligible  application  of  the  allegory  to  fome 
propoiition  or  other,  has  nothing  in  his  thoughts  but  the 
fuppofcd  allegory,  and  is  mad  enough  to  deceive  himfelf,  or 
knave  enough  to  attempt  to  impofe  on  thofe  he  pretends  to 
inftrud;.  If  he  has  any  thing  there  which  he  diflrufts,  and 
dares  not  venture  to  expofe  naked  and  flripped  of  allegory  to 
the  undazzled  eye  of  reafon,  it  is  too  much  even  to  inlmuate 
in  fuch  a  cafe,  and  efpecially  on  fubjeds  of  the  firfl  philo- 
fophy.  We  may  compare  fuch  theology  as  this  to  thofe  ar- 
tificial beauties,  who  hide  their  defeds  under  drefs  and 
paint :    "  pars  minima  eft  ipfa  puella  fui." 

If  we  fuppofe  the  Supreme  Being  concerned  in  this  com- 
merce, as  it  is  called,  we  fuppoit  what  is  very  prophane  and 
audacious.  1  apply  my  lord  Bacon's  words,  "  prophanum 
''  quiddam  fonat  et  audax."  Can  any  thing  be  more  fo,  than  a 
fuppofition  that  the  God  of  truth  communicates  with  men  by 
a  wretched  human  expedient,  contrived  by  them  to  deceive  one 
another,  or  to  help  their  imperfed  faculties  in  the  conception 
of  things,  and  in  the  expreflion  of  their  conceptions  ?  Tully* 
entertained,  in  this  very  refped,  much  more  worthy  notions  of 
the  divine  nature.  He  argues  againfl:  the  vanity  of  divination 
by  dreams,  in  anfwer  to  his  brother,  on  this  principle.  If  they 
eome  from  the  gods,  they  are  fent  for  the  fake  of  man  :  and  if 
they  are  fent  for  the  fake  of  man,  we  ought  to  believe  that 
all  fuch  advertifements  muft  be  intelligible  to  man  -f.  Ob- 
fcure  dreams  therefore  cannot  be  fuch  advertifements.  They 
would  be  repugnant  to  the  majefly  of  the  gods  §.  When  God 
fpeaks  to  his  creature,  it  will  be  always  in  terms  plain  and 
precife.  "  Hoc  ne  feceris.  Hoc  facito."  Thou  {halt  have 
none  other  gods  but  me.     Thou  fhalt  love  thy  neighbour  as. 

*  De  Divin.  1.  2. 

f  Intelligi  a  nobis  dii  velle  debebant  ea,  qiise  noftra  nos  monebant.     Ibid, 

§  Obfcura  Ibmnia  minime  confentanea  funt  majeftati  deorum.     Ibid. 

thyfelf. 
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thyfeif.  The  Stoics  thought  to  evade  this  objedion  againft 
divination  by  dreams,  when  they  fet  up  their  fage,  that  ideal 
being,  for  the  fole  diviner*.  But  Tully  laughed  at  all 
thefe  pretenfions  to  a  fupernatural  virtue  and  knowledge, 
which  Chrysippus  made  neceflary  to  divination.  He  af- 
firmed he  knew  no  perfon  who  had  them,  and  concluded 
from  thence,  that,  if  he  fhould  allow  divination,  there  would 
be  no  one  found  to  divine  f.  Thus  may  we  laugh  too,  and 
affirm  on  long  experience,  that,  if  we  allowed  theological 
allegory  to  come  from  God  with  all  the  pretended  types, 
fymbols,,  and  iigns,  there  would  be  no  one  found  to  inter- 
pret it,  fo  as  to  fix  the  fenfe  of  it  indifputably  :  and  yet,  if 
the  fenfe  be  not  indifputably  fixed,  human  impofture  may 
pafs  for  divine  revelation,  and  the  word  of  man  for  the  word 
vofGoD. 

If  I  would  enter  into  fuch  a  detail,  in  this  place,  it  would 
;be  eafy  to  colled:  almoft  innumerable  examples  out  of  Jewifh 
and  Chriftian  writers,  to  excufe  the  laugh,  and  to  juftify 
the  affi-rmation.  But  inftead  of  that,  I  fliall  content  myfelf 
with  giving  one  or  two  inftances,  that  occur  to  my  memory, 
of  the  ufe  that  was  made  of  interpretations  of  allegory  in 
the  Pagan  theology. 

Stroboeus  has  preferved  a  paflage  of  Porphyry,  which 
ihews  that  the  Pythagoricians  labored  to  difcover  the  hidden 
fenfe  of  Homer,  who  had  fpoke  more  darkly  about -gods 
and  daemons  than  any  of  the  antients,  in  order  to  confirm 
or  improve  their  own  theology  by  his :  and  he  quotes  one  of 
thefe  philofophers,  Pythagoreus  Chronius,  who  feemed  to 

* Stoici  aucern  tui  negant  quemquam,  nifi  faplentem,  divinum  elTe  pofle. 

Cic.  de  Divin.  1.  2. 

-| Vide  igitur,  ne,  etiamfi  divinationem  tibi  effe  conceffero neminem 

tamen  divinum  reperire  poffimus.     Ibid. 

make 
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make  the  poet's   dod:rine    conformable   to  his   own,   rather 
than  to  make  his  own  conformable  to  the  poet's.  *     But  the 
Stoics  were  remarkable  above  ail  others  for  putting  Homer  and 
the  reft  of  the  poets  to  this  ufe.      Hesiod  was  put  to  the  fame 
ufcjand  his  fables  and  allegories  ferved  to  the  fame  impertinent 
purpofe  as  thofe  of  Homer  did.     His  poem  was  to  fome,  what 
he  profelfes  at  the  entrance  of  it  that  he  intended  it  fhould  be, 
a  theological  rhapfody  concerning  the  generations   of  gods. 
It  was  to  others  a  mere  phyfical  allegory  concerning  the  forma- 
tion of  the  vilible  world  ;   and  accordingly  we  find  that  Vel- 
LEius  accufes  Zeno,   in  the  firft  book  of  the  nature  of  the 
gods,  of  mifinterpreting  Hesiod  by  attributing  the  names  of 
Jupiter,   of  Juno   and  Vesta    to  inanimate   beings    alone. 
Varro,  it  is  faid,  did  the  fame :  and  thus  the  poem  became  to 
fome  a  theogonia,   and  to  others  a  cofmogonia.      Another 
inftance  of  the  fuccefs  philofophers  had  in  their  interpreta- 
tions of  allegories  and  fables,  and  of  their  end  in  making  thefe 
interpretations,  follows  that  which  has  been  quoted:  for  after 
fpeaking  of  what  Chrysippus  had  writ  in  his  firft  book  of  the 
nature  of  the  gods,  Cicero's  interlocutor  adds,  that  this  phi- 
lofopher  endeavored,  in  the  fecond,  to  accommodate  the  fa- 
bles of  Orpheus,   Mus^us,   Hesiod  and  Homer  to  what  he 
had  advanced,  "  ut  etiam  veterrimi  poets,  qui  hiec  ne  fufpi- 
"  cati  quidem  fint,  Stoici  fuifle  videantur."      That  the  moft 
antient  poets,   who  had  not  even  a  fufpicion  that  there  were 
any  fuch  dodlrines,  might  feem  to  have  been  Stoicians.     Such 
examples  as  thefe  are  fo  far  appofite,  that  they  ferve  to  fhew 
how  ill  fitted  allegory  is  to  preferve  the  true  fenfe  of  any  doc- 
trine, and  that  an  allegorical  fyftem  is  eafily  made  a  nofe  of 
wax,  to  be  turned  any  way  that  the  interpreters  of  it  pleafe. 

*  Nee  tarn  fe  ad  poet^  opiniones,  quam  poetam  ad  fuas  accommodare  nititur. 

Vol.  IV.  I  Whilst 
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Whilst  paganifm  was  thus  muffled  up  in  allegory  to  amuie 
the  vulgar,  and  to  maintain  and  propagate  fuperftition,  ano- 
ther art,  in  fome  degree  the  reverfe  of  this,  was  employed  to 
promote  the  true  ends  of  natural  religion,   and  the  more  ef- 
fedlual  reformation  of  the  manners  of  men.   The  art  I  mean  is 
that  which  inftituted  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  performed, ,, 
and  do6lrines  to  which  they  were  relative  to  be  taught  in  fe- 
cret.      Antient  writers,   Pagans  and  Chriftians,   fpeak  much; 
of  thefe  myfteries,    for  fuch  they  were  called  :    the  former 
with' veneration,   the  latter  often  with  an  abhorrence,    that; 
little  became  thofe  Vv^ho  imitated  them  in  fo  many  inftances, . 
and  who  fufFered  their  own  myfterious  rites  to  run  ealily  into- 
the  very  fame  abufes,  into  which  the  others  degenerated  late. , 
To  attempt  a  minute  and  circumftantial  account  of  thefe  - 
myfteries,  and  even  to  feem  to  give  it,  would  require  much : 
greater  knowledge   of   antiquity   than    I   pretend   to    have,., 
or  would  take  the  trouble  of  acquiring.      They  w^ho  attempt 
it  have  been^  and  alvv^ays  will  be,  ridiculoufly  and  vainly  em- 
ployed, whilft  they  treat  this  fubjedl  as  if  they  had  allifted  at 
the  celebration  of  thefe  myfteries,.  or  had  at  leaft  been  drivers  ^ 
of  the  afs  who  carried  the   machines  and  implements  that 
ferved  in  the  celebration  of  them.      They  write  dogmatically 
about  things  which  could  not  be  known  authentically,    nor- 
in  a  detail  of  particulars,  at  the  time  they  were  in  pradice.  . 
Djagoras,  the  Melian,  was  profcribed  at  ^  Athens  for  reveal- 
ing, or  pretending  to  reveal  them  :  and  the  poeti^^scHYLUs  -f -• 
had  like  to. have  been  maftacred  on  a  bare  fufpicion  that  the 
people  took  at  a  reprefentation  of  one  of  his  plays,  of  fome- 
thing  which  alluded  to  them.      In  a  word,    thefe  rites  were 
kept  fecret  under  the  fevereft  penalties  above  two  thoufand  , 
years  ago.      How  can  we  hope  to  have  them  revealed  to  us 

*  SuiDAS.  J  Clem,  Alex.  Strom.  1.  2. 

now. 
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now,  by  the  help  of  tradition,  or  hiftory,  wherein  we  Rnd. 
the  relations  of  other  things  which  were  of  public  notoriety 
much  later  fo  imperfed  and  dubious  ?  I  pretend,  therefore, 
to  nothing  more  than  the  mention  of  a  few  general  notions 
concerning  thefe  myfteries,  which  feeni  probable  to  me:  what- 
ever weight  you  lay  upon  them,  about  which  I  am  not  over 
folicitous,  they  will  be  fufficient  for  my  prefent  purpofe  and 
for  your  information.  They  will  ferve  to  fhew,  how  men 
came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
and  a  more  rational  worfhip. 

The  theology  and  the  mythology  of  the  heathen  world  were 
no  doubt  vaftly  increafed  by  poets,  who  indulged  their  imagi- 
nations without  any  other  view  perhaps  than  the  ornament  of 
their  works,  and  by  philofophers,  who  having,  like  Plato, 
more  imagination  than  knowledge,  endeavored  to  conceal 
their  ignorance  under  the  veil  of  allegorical  phyfics  and  chi- 
merical metaphyfics.  Thus  gods  and  daemons  and  other  hy- 
pothetical beings  were  multiplied.  Feftivals  andpublic  de- 
votions multiplied  with  them.  Superflition  fpread,  and  ex- 
ternal religion,  which  was  made  up  of  nothing  elfe,  florifhed. 
But  they  who  inftituted  religion,  for  the  fake  of  government, 
faw  that  fuch  religion  as  this  would  not  be  fufficient  alone  to 
-anfwer  their  end,  nor  enforce  efFe6tually  the  obligations  of 
public  and  private  morality.  It  looked  no  farther  than  the 
prefent  fyftem  of  things,  and  in  this  they  obferved  no  fettled 
diftin6lion  made  by  their  gods  between  the  religious  and  the 
irreligious,  the  beft  and  the  worft  of  men.  It  was  not  fuffi- 
•cient,  they  thought  therefore,  either  to  juftify  the  providence 
of  the  gods,  or  to  determine  the  condud  of  men.  The  ima- 
ginary unjuft  diftribution  of  good  and  evil,  had  been  at  all 
times  a  great  ftumbling-block  to  theiftical  philofophers :  and 
we  fee  accordingly  that  hypothefes,  contrived  to  folve  the 
difficulty,    had  obtained  in  an  antiquity  beyond   our  oldeft 

I   2  traditions. 
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traditions.  Such  was  that  of  the  good  and  evil  principle.. 
Such  was  that  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments, 
and  of  a  metempfychofis.  Now  what  they  had  put  to  a  phi- 
iofophical,  they  put  to  a  political  ufe  :  and  the  lafl:  ot  thefe 
was  at  leaft  one  principal,  and  I  fuppofe  the  principal,  doc^ 
trine  taught  in  the  myfteries  that  they  inftituted.. 

The  myfteries  of  Isis  and  thofe  of  Mithras  feem  to  have 
been  the  moft  antient :    and  the  former  were  thofe  which 
Inachus  and  Orpheus  carried  into  Greece.      What  they  were 
in  their  original  inftitution,  how  they  were  propagated  in  fe- 
veral  countries  under  the  invocation,  to. ufe  an  expreiiion  of 
your  church,  of  different  divinities,  whatalterations  from  one 
to  another  they  received,  or  how  thofe  of  Eleufls  came  to  be 
more  univerfal  and  more  revered  than  the  reft,  I  am  unable  to- 
tell,  and  you  I  believe  not  much  concerned  to  know.      But  if 
you  afk  me  how  they  came  to  be  called  myfteries,  tho'  their 
principal  do6lrine,  the  dodrine  of  a. future  ftate,  was  publicly 
known,  as  I  think  it  was,  my  anfwer  is  ready.      This  dodlrine, 
altho',  known,  and. the  folemn  rites  that  belonged  to  it  were 
myfteries  among  the  Pagans,, juft  as  the  doftrines  and  rites  ot. 
baptifm  and  the  Lord's. lupper. were  myfteries  in  the  firft  ages 
of  the  chriftian  church.-     A- general  and  confufed  notion  of 
them  tranfpired.      But:neithcr  thefe  dodtrines,  nor  the  myfti-  - 
cal  rites  and  ceremonies,  were  explained  even  to  the  catechu^ 
mens,  and  m.uch  lefs  to  others. .    Nay  the  whole,  inward  doc- 
trine of  the  eucharifty  was  not  opened  to  all  thofe  who  re- 
ceived it,  to  thofe  whonivSt.  Austin  calls  "  tardiores  :'.'  and. 
the  reafon  he  gives  for  this  referve,   is,   that  they  might  not 
defpife  what,  they  faw,.  "  necontemnant  quad  vident."      He 
thought,  it  feems,  that  no  explanation  would  prevent  this  fo 
cffeftually  as  an  air  of  myftery  maintained  by  the  figurative 
\    and  senigmatical  terms,  in  which  the  fathers  affeded  to  fpeak 
^,on  all  fuch  fubjcds  to  the  public.      This  precaution  was  car- 
ried 
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ried  (o  far,  that  a  curtain  was  drawn  to  hide  the  altar  and  the 
pried  from  the  fight  of  the  congregation,  when  he  was  about 
to  confecrate,  as  I  remember  to  have  read  in  fome  of  your 
writers.  Several  ages  paft,  before  the  paftors  of  the  church 
thought  it  fafe  to  let  the  people  know,  that  a  few  genuflec- 
tions, a  few  flgns  of  the  crofs,  a  few  thumps  on  the  breaft, 
and  the  muttering  of  a  few  words,  vi^ere  fufficient  to  draw 
God  down  from  heaven,  and  to  tranfubftantiate  bread  and 
wine  into  his  fleili  and  blood. 

This  air  of  myftery  produced  not  only  the  negative  good 
that  has  been  mentioned,  it  produced  likewife  a  pofitive  good 
ot  much  confequence.  The  chriftian  fathers  found  it  necef- 
lary,  on  one  handj  to  admit  converts  thro'  feveral  flages  of 
preparation  into  the  church,  and,  on  the  other,  to  keep  up 
the  fervor  oi  thele  candidates  for  regeneration,  and  the  con- 
fequence of  it,  faivation.  The  expedient  of  m.yftery  anfwered 
both  purpofes.  It  kept  them  out  of  the  whole  fecret,  as  long 
as  that  was  necefiary  :  and  it  excited  in  the  mean  time  their 
curioflty,  and  holy  impatience,  to  be  in  it.  St.  Austin,  who 
mentions  the  firft,- mentions  the  fecond  purpofe.  He  fpeaks, 
in  one  oi  his  epillles,  of  the  public  prayers  made  to  God,  that 
he  would  infpire  the  catechumens  with  a  deflre  of  regenera- 
tion ;  "  Ut  eis  defiderium.  regenerationis  infpiraret :"  and 
in  another  part  of  his  works,  he  avov/s  the  human  means  that 
were  employed  for  a  very  human  reafon,-  a  reafon  drawn  from 
the  weaknefs  of  the  human. mind.  He  fays,  that  altho'  the 
catechumens  could  have  borne  a  communication-  of  the'Ta- 
cranienrs  to  them,  this  was  not  done  however,  that  the. more 
honorably  thcfe  facraments  were  hid,  the  more  earneftly  this 
communication  might  be  defired  by  them.  "  Etii  catechu- 
"  menis  facramenta  fidelium  non  produntur  ;  non  ideo  fit, 
"  quod  ea  ferre  non  pofTunt ;  fed  ut  ab  eis  tanto  ardentiik 
*'  concupifcantur,  quanto  honorabilius  occultantui\" 

Other.) 
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Other  authorities  might  be  cited,  and  other  inftanccs  pro- 
duced, if  they  were  neceflary  ;  for  this  was  the  general  po- 
licy of  the  chriftian  church.  But  there  is  no  need  of  any  au- 
thority to  confirm  that  of  St.  Austin,  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  this;: 
and  the  two  inftances  I  have  brought  .are  fufficient  to  fhew, 
for  what  reafons  myftery  was  eftabliihed  in  the  heathen  devo- 
tions, by  fhewing  thofe  for  which  it  was  introduced  and 
maintained  in  the  chriftian  devotions.  The  latter,  in  this 
refpedl,  were  copies  of  the  former  :  and  thefe  copies,  which 
we  have  in  our  hands,  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  originals, 
which  we  have  not. 

The  Chriftians,  tlie  primitive  CTiriftians  themfclves,  could 
not  revere  their  facred  myfteries  more  than  the  Pagans  did 
theirs.  They  could  not  prepare  for  them,  nor  aflift  at  them, 
with  greater  attention  of  .mind,%vith  greater  purity  of  heart, 
nor  with  greater  reverence  and  awe,  than  the  Pagans  pre- 
pared for  and  aflifted  at  theirs.  The  Pagans  confeffed  their 
crimes  :  and  they  went  thro'  public  and  private  purgations, 
which  we  may  call  penitences,  long  before  they  could  be  ad- 
mitted to  initiation.  Such,  for  inftance,  as  abftinence  from 
women  and  from  feveral  forts  of  food,  with  different  aufte- 
rities  that  are  mentioned  by  Porphyry,  and  that  writer  of 
Milefian  tales,  Apuleius;  after  which  the  public  proclama- 
tion "  procul  ite  profani,"  and  the  private  examination  of 
every  one  who  prefented  himfelf,  "  an  purus  ades?"  followed 
conftantly.  No  man,  who  was  noted  for  crimes,  durft  be  a 
candidate  for  initiation  :  and  Nero,  as  much  an  emperor 
and  a  tyrant  as  he  was,  durft  not  prefent  himfelf  as  fuch, 
after  he  had  killed  his  mother.  We  find  the  difpofttions, 
and  the  manner,  in  which  they  were  required  to  affift  at  thefe 
myfterious  rites  and  ceremonies,  defcribed  in  terms  that 
might  edify  the  moft  pious  and  orthodojc  ears.  Let  me 
J  quote 
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quote  the  firft  that  occurs  to  me,  tho'  it  is  not  the  ftrongeft 
that  might  be  produced  with  the  pains  of  a  little  fearch. 
The  paffage  is  in  that  oration,  which  Tully  made  on  the 
occaiion  of  fome  anfwers  given  by  the  harufpices,  whom  the 
fenate  had  confulted.  In  that  oration,  fpeaking  of  thofe 
myfterics  which  Clodius  had  polluted,  and  exaggerating  the 
crime,  he  takes  notice  that  they  were  fuch  as  forbid,  not 
only  curious,  but  even  wandering  eyes,  and  excluded  not 
only  the  wicked,  but  the  imprudent,  "  Non  folum  curiofos 
"  oculos  excludit,  fed  etiam  errantes — quo  non  modo  im- 
"  probitas,  fed  ne  imprudentia  quidem,  poflit  intrare." 
Such  was  the  general  charatSter,  fuch  the  particular  behavior, 
required  of  the  perfons  initiated  into  thefe  facred  myfteries : 
and  the  excitements  to  the  obfervation  of  all  that  was  thus 
required,  could  not  be  greater  ;  lince  they  are  fummed  up 
by  Tully,  who  had  been  initiated  himfelf,  in  this,  that  the 
initiated  learned  how  to  live  with  joy  and  to  die  with  better 
hopes ;  "  cum  Ifetitia  vivendi  rationem,  et  cum  fpe  meliore 
"  moriendi."  *  They  were  raifed  '*  ad  praefentiam  et  par- 
"  ticipationem  deorum,"  fays  Jamblicus,  a  bleffing  which 
the  Egyptians  firfl;  enjoyed,  according  to  him.  Their  fouls 
were  purged  and  purified,  till  they  became  fuch  as  they  had 
been  in  their  original  ffate,  and  before  their  defcent  into  the 
prifon  of  the  body.  -  When  they  left  the  body,  they  took 
their  flight  at  once  to  the  iflands  of  the  blefl'ed,  nay  they  be- 
came gods,  or  like  to  gods,  according  to  fome  feraphic  doc- 
tors of  platonician  divinity  ;  whilfl  thofe  of  the  prophane, 
unpurged,  unpurified,  and  clogged  by  the  grofs  affedions  of 
the  body,   ftuck  in  dirt  and  wallowed  in  mire  -f-. 

*  Cic.  de  Leg.  J.  2,  -^  In  coeno  et  luto  vohuari.     Diog.  Laert,  - 
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SECTION     IV. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  by  this  fliort  account  of  the  heathen 
myfteries,  how  well  this  inward  religion,  for  fuch  I  may  call 
it  in  contradiftindion  to  vulgar  paganifm,  was  calculated  to 
form  fome  particular  men  to  virtue  and  piety,   and   to  pro- 
mote by  confequence  fo  far  the  good  of  fociety,  which  was  the 
great  end  of  the  firft  legiflators,   by  means  more  reafonable 
than  thofe  of  vulgar  religion.      The  celebration  of  thefj  myf- 
teries lafted  feveral  days,  and  returned  often  enough,   to  af- 
ford frequent   opportunities  of  initiation   to  thofe  of  both 
fexes  who  were  dciirous  of  it,  as  well  as  of  confirmation  and 
improvement  to  thofe  who  had  been  already  initiated.      Lef- 
fons   of  morality  were  thus   frequently  renewed,    habits   oi 
piety  were  folemnly  maintained,  and  to  enforce  them  all,  that 
great  fandlion,  which  confifts  in  the  rewards  and  punifliments 
of  another  life,  and  which  had  been  added  very  wifely  to  the 
law  of  nature  by  human  inftitution,  and  in  belief  at  leaft,  if 
not  originally  and   by  divine   inftitution,   was  inculcated  fo, 
that  every  man   muft  apply  it   to  himfelf,    and  the  impref- 
fion  be  laftinQ-. 

It  may  be  faid  perhaps  that  no  reformation  of  manners,  no 
degree  ot  virtue  and  piety,  beyond  thofe  which  vulgar  pa- 
ganifm was  fufficient  to  procure,  can  be  juftly  afcribed  to  thefe 
inftitutions ;  whereas  they  maintained  much,  at  leaft,  of  the 
fame  rank  polytheifm  in  belief,  and  the  fame  rank  idolatry 
in  pradice.  II  this  be  faid,  the  objection  will  be  eafily  anfwer- 
ed,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  effed:  they  had,  by  running  a  pa- 
rallel, as  I  fhall  do  in  another  effay,  between  pagan  and  chrif- 
tian  reformation  of  manners  ;  for  if  it  appears,  as  I  think  it 
will,  that  the  latter  has  in  this  refpe6l  on  the  whole  no  advantage 
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to  boaft  above  the  former,  fome  reformation  muft  be  allow- 
ed to  have  been  wrought  by  the  pagan  fyftem  ot  religion  ; 
after  which  there  can  remain  no  difpute  whether  this  refor- 
mation was  owing  to  the  inward  and  hidden,  rather  than  to 
the  outward  and  public,   part  of  this  fyftem. 

But  I  confider  here  the  theology  and  religion  of  the  hea- 
then with  regard  to  their  nature,  not  to  their  effedls,  and  I 
fhall  proceed  therefore  to  obferve,  that  by  the  myfteries  hither- 
to fpoken  of,  I  mean  only  fuch  as  are  called  the  leffer,  and 
as  feem  to  have  been  preparatory  to  the  greater,  which  remain 
to  be  fpoken  of.  There  were  certain  ftages  thro'  which  men 
were  admitted  by  flow  fteps  into  the  whole  myftery  of  chri- 
ftianity.  So  they  were  admitted  likewife  into  that  of  hea- 
thenifm.  The  firft  legiflators  contented  themfelves  to  efta- 
blifh  a  vulgar  religion,  in  compliance  with  the  ignorance 
and  fuperftition  of  the  favage  vulgar.  But  they  prepared, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  means  oi  fupplying  its  defeats,  and  of 
leading  men  little  by  little,  and  by  fuch  a  progrefTion  as  their 
different  talents  and  chara(Slers  rendered  them  capable  of 
making,  to  a  better  knowledge  of  natural  theology  and  na- 
tural religion,  from  iiftion  to  truth,  from  allegory  to  that 
which  allegory  was  intended  to  fignify.  There  was  a  flate  of 
purgation,  a  ftate  of  initiation,  and  a  flate  of  confummation. 
The  two  firft  were,  I  believe,  thofe  of  the  leffer,  and  the 
laft  that  of  the  greater  myfteries. 

He  who  has  been  curious  to  examine  the  religious  notions 
of  rude,  ignorant,  and  half  ftupid  people,  in  the  pale  of  the 
chriftian  church  as  well  as  out  of  it,  will  not  be  apt  to  won- 
der that  there  were  many  in  the  heathen  world  who  remained 
contented  with  the  vulgar  religion,  and  little  curious  about  the 
myfteries  ;   nor  that  they  were  led  rather  by  example  than  by 
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refledlion  to  initiation,  when  it  became  almofl  as  general 
amono-  them  as  baptifm  is  among  us,  and  to  the  belief  of  a 
future  ftate.  Now  fuch  as  thefe  might  have  been  revolted 
ao-ainft  the  myfteries,  if  they  had  found  the  gods  they  were 
accuftomed  to  adore  wholly  degraded  in  them.  Thefe  gods 
therefore  were  to  keep  their  places  in  fome  fort,  "  fuus  cui- 
"  que  honos ;"  tho'  many  fabulous  flories  about  them  were 
exploded,  or  elfe  wcyq  reprefented  as  allegories  not  fadls,  and 
explained  in  a  better  fenle.  The  dodrine  too  of  a  future 
ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  would  have  made  lefs  im- 
preflion  on  fuch  minds,  perhaps,  if  it  had  not  been  taught 
to  the  eyes,  as  well  as  to  the  ears,  by  folemn  ceremonies  and 
pompous  fhews.  Ceremonies,  therefore,  and  fhews  feem  to 
have  been  inflituted,  and  to  have  been  made  parts  of  thefe 
myfteries.  But  then  there  were  other  perfons,  and  the  num- 
ber of  thefe  increafed  as  philofophy  came  to  be  more  and 
more  cultivated,  who  could  not  bear  to  have  the  abfurdities 
of  polytheifm,  however  mitigated,  impofed  upon  them  in  any 
fort,  nor  think  it  religion  to  worfhip  men  who  had  been 
made  gods  by  poetical  licence,  with  all  their  vices  about 
them.  They  could  not  aflift  at  the  ridiculous  rites  of  ido- 
latry, nor  be  fpedators  of  all  the  puppet-fhews  of  devotion, 
without  being  provoked  to  laughter  or  to  indignation. 

I  CAN  eafily  believe,  that  the  foolifli  creeds,  and  the  bur- 
lefque  rites  of  paganifm  were  rendered,  in  the  preparatory  my- 
fteries, a  little  lefs  ftiocking  to  the  common  fenfe  of  thofe  in 
whom  knowledge  began  to  get  the  better  of  prejudice.  But  this, 
reformation  and  improvement  could  not  be  carried  far  at  once.. 
Allegory  ferved  to  difguife  ignorance,  and  to  muffle  up  evea 
knowledge  in  myftery  among  the  vulgar.  To  cure  this  abufe,, 
to  take  off  thefe  mafks,  and  to  lay  allegory  afide  whenever  it; 
did  not  ferve  to  illuftrate  truth,  and  to  improve  or  facilitate 
7"  know- 
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knowledge,  required  time  :  and  men,  who  had  been  bred  in 
darknefs,  were  to  be  accuftomed  to  the  light  by  decrees. 
This,  I  imagine,  that  the  myfteries  did,  and  were  contrived 
to  do.  If  too  much  light  had  been  let  in  at  once  upon  the 
initiated,  they  would  have  been  dazzled  and  hurt  by  it.  Ra- 
ther than  fufFer  the  groffeft  objefts  of  their  fuperftition  to  be 
fuddenly  removed,  thefe  idiots  might  have  clung  to  them  the 
more  clofely  :  juft  as  we  have  feen  in  France,  that  popular 
tumults  have  arifen  when  fome  bifliops  have  attempted  to 
take  away  images,  and  to  forbid  devotions,  in  which  the 
common  people  had  been  too  long  indulged,  by  the  conni- 
vance or  by  the  fraud  of  their  paftors.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  reformation  of  vulgar  religion,  which  was  wrought  by 
the  leffer  myfteries,  was  too  little  certainly  for  thofe  who 
were  able  to  frame  true  notions  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  of 
the  woriliip  due  to  him  from  his  creatures.  Thus  it  became 
necefi'ary  to  make  a  fort  of  political  compolition  with  error  ; 
it  became  neceffary  for  the  inftitutors  of  religions  to  feparate 
the  few  from  the  many,  and  to  carry  the  firft  on  alone  from 
initiation  to  confummation,  from  the  leffer  to  the  greater 
myfteries.  There  are  good,  and,  I  think,  fufEcient  grounds 
to  be  perfuaded,  that  the  whole  fyftem  of  polytheifm  was 
unravelled  in  the  greater  myfteries,  or  that  no  more  of  it  was 
retained  than  what  might  be  rendered  conftftent  with  mono- 
theifm,  with  the  belief  of  one  fupreme  felf-exiftent  Being. 
Now  on  the  principles  on  which  this  was  done,  fome  of  the 
eftablifhed  ceremonies  of  vulgar  religion  might  feem  quite 
innocent,  and  others  might  be  tolerated.  Some  indulgence, 
and  even  a  kind  of  occaftonal  conformity  to  them,  could  not 
be  fafely  refufed,  in  countries  where  fuch  fuperftitions  had 
long  prevailed  ;  where  they  were  incorporated  into  the  very 
frame  of  government,  and  where  powerful  bodies  of  men  had 
a  particular  intereft  in  the  fupport  of  them. 

K  2  SECT. 
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S  E  C  T  I  O  N      V. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  the  compatibility  of  fome  remains 
of  the  groffeft  polytheifm  with  monotheifm,  and  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  few  might  conform  to  the  many,  at  leaft 
in  the  exteriors  of  religion  ;  it  is  neceffary  that  I  fhould  ex- 
plain myfelf  on  thefe  heads,  which  contain  the  fumof  theo- 
logy or  the  firft  philofophy,  as  it  was  underflood  by  the  mofl 
intelligent  of  the  heathen,  even  in  thofe  countries  where  ido- 
latry feemed  to  triumph  the  moft. 

It  cannot  be  proved,  without  the  help  of  the  old  tefta- 
ment,  nor  very  well  with  it,  as  I  have  hinted  above,  that  the 
unity  of  God  was  the  primitive  belief  of  mankind  :  neither 
does  it  appear  to  my  apprehenlion,  that  in  fad:  it  could  be 
fo,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  judging  that  may  be  drawn 
from  reafon  and  analogy.  But  yet  I  think  it  fufficiently  evi- 
dent, from  reafon  and  analogy  both,  that  this  firft  and  great: 
principle  of  natural  theology  could  not  fail  to  be  difcovered., 
as  foon  as  fome  men  began  to  contemplate  themfelves  and  all 
the  objeds  that  furrounded  them,  and  to  pufh  their  philo- 
fophical  refearches  up  from  caufes  that  muft  be  the  effects  of 
other  caufes  to  a  firft,  intelligent,  felf-exiftent  caufe  of  all 
thincTs.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  this  difcovery  had  been 
made  in  Egypt,  and  all  the  eaftern  nations  that  were  famous 
for  learning  and  knowledge,  long  before  the  dates  of  our. 
moft  antient  memorials :  whereas  the  fame  difcovery  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  made  by  thofe  people,  whom,  we.  are 
able  to  view  in  thefe  memorials,  before  they  emerged  out  of 
ignorance  into  the  light  of  knowledge  and  philofophical 
truth  X 

It 
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If  I  would  defcend  into  particular  proofs,  to  confirm  by  the 
teftimony  of  antient  writers,  what  I  advance  on  a  probability 
that  reafon  and  analogy  will  fupport,  I  fhould  not  be  at  a  lofs 
to  furnifh  them.  But  I  conlider,  that  the  work  is  done  to  my 
hands,  in  a  much  better  manner  than  I  fhould  be  able  to  do  it, 
and  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  difplay  my  little  pedlar's 
fhop  of  learning  before  you,  when  fo  immenfe  a  florehoufe 
of  it  lies,  open  in  the  true  intelle^ual  fyftem  of  the  univerfe. 
There  you  will  find  a  full  and  fuperabundant  colle6tion  of 
proofs  that  demonftrate,  beyond  a  poffibility  of  doubting, 
the  unity  of  God  to  have  been  acknowledged  by  the  moft 
antient  of  the  idolatrous  nations  ;  tho'  they  may  not  demon- 
ftrate, as  I  think  they  do  not,  that  this  was  the  primitive  faith 
of  mankind  :  becaufe  we  fee  that  the  things  oi  this  world  are 
in  a  perpetual  rotation,  and  becaufe  in  feveral  countries,  at 
feveral  periods,  men  may  have  gone  from  idolatry  to  true  re- 
ligion, and  have  fallen  from  this  back  again  into  idolatr}^, 
as  we  know  that  divers  nations  have  gone  from  barbarity  t3 
politenefs,  and  then  have  finifhed  the  round,  and  have  re- 
turned from  politenefs  to  barbarity.  Eusebius,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  other  writers  after  him,  would  have  us  believe,  that 
it  was  the  particular  prerogative  of  God's  chofen  people  to 
be  in.  polleflion  of  this  knowledge,  tho'  the  contrary  may  bs 
proved,  even  from  his  own  writings,,  as  well  as.  by  the  confef- 
fion  of  faint  Austin,  and  of  other  fathers  of  the  church: 
and  JosEPHus*  aflerts,  that  Abraham  was  tlie  firft  who  dared 
to  fay,  that  there  is  but  one  God.  Aerailam  feems,  according 
to  this  hiftorian,  to  have  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  one  true 
God  from  philofophical  obfervation  and  meditation,  before  he 
became  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  Supreme  Being  as  he  was 
afterwards,  when  God  entered  into  a  covenant  Vv^ith  him.  He 
eouii  not  derive  it  by  tradition  from  his  anceftors  j  fince  Jose- 

*  Ant.  Jud.  1.  I,  c.  7, 
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PHus  and  Philo,  and  many  of  the  rabbins,  affirm,  that  the 
father  of  the  faithful  was  bred  an  idolater.  Shall  we  think 
it  ftrange  now,  that  other  men  fhould  difcover,  by  their  me- 
ditations on  the  works  of  God,  what  Abraham  difcovered  ? 
Has  this  fundamental  article  then  of  all  true  theology,  fo  lit- 
tle proportion  to  our  clear  and  beft  determined  ideas  ?  Or  is 
it  fo  repugnant  to  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  ?  Much 
otherwife.  It  is  fo  well  proportioned  to  one,  and  fo  agree- 
able to  both,  that  we  fliould  be  juftly  furprized  to  obferve 
the  affectation  of  reftraining  this  knowledge  to  the  patriarchs 
and  their  defcendants,  if  it  was  not  as  eafy  as  it  is  to  difcern 
that  the  Jews  meant  to  do  greater  honor  to  their  nation,  and 
to  refledl  greater  authority  on  their  revelation,  and  that  the 
Chriftians  thought  it  proper  to  maintain  this  groundlefs  af- 
fertion,  in  order  to  fhew  the  preparation  for,  as  well  as  the 
jieceffity  of,  a  new  revelation  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  both. 

But  let  us  not  be  deceived,  by  the  vanity  of  one,  nor  by 
the  artifice  of  the  other.  God  never  left  himfelf  without  a 
witnefs,  which  witnefs  is  the  whole  fyftem  of  his  works  ; 
tho'  human  reafon  muft  be  cultivated  to  difcover  this,  as 
well  as  other  truths,  and  tho'  it  has  not  been  therefore  dif- 
covered alike  by  all  people,  and  at  all  times.  All  truth  re- 
quires fome  fearch,  and  many  are  to  be  acquired  by  labor. 
But  there  Is  no  one  that  requires  lefs  labor  than  this,  as  there 
is  no  one  that  deferves  or  rev/ards  our  fearch  fo  well.  Thus 
I  think,  and  in  thinking  thus  I  adore  the  goodnefs  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  Bifhop  Wilkin s  *  fays,  in  his  principles 
of  natural  religion,  that  "  the  things  which  diftlnguilli  hu- 
*'  man  nature  from  all  other  things  are  the  chief  principles 
*'  and  foundations  of  religion,  namely,  the  apprehenfion 
*'  of  a  deity,  and  an  expectation  of  a  future  ftate  after  this 
^'  life,    which   no   other   creature    below   man    doth    par- 

*   L.  2,  C.  I. 
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"  take  of it  is  not  reafon  in  the  general,   which  is  the 

"  form  of  human  nature,  becauie  there  are  fonie  degrees  of 
''  ratiocination  difcernible  in  the  brute  creation,  and  fuch  a. 
*'  natural  fagacity  as  at  leaft  bears  a  near  refemblance  to  rea- 
"  fon."  Thus  the  good  bifKop  makes  the  difierence  between 
reafon  in  man  and  in  other  animals  very  rightly  to  confift  ia 
the  degree,  not  in  the  kind^  without  perceiving  how  far  this 
conceflion  of  an  apparent  truth  would  carry  him  in  the  difpute 
about  fouls,  and  material  and  immaterial  fpirits.  But  even  in 
the  cafe  before  us  it  will  not  ferve  his  purpofe,  nor  evince  that 
reafon,  as  it  is  determined  to  actions  of  religion,  is  the  parti- 
cular form  of  human  nature.  It  will  prove  at  moft  that  fome 
men  have,  and  that  no  other  fpecies  of  animals  has  in  general^ 
nor  in  particular  inftances,  the  faculty  we  call  reafon  in-  fuch  a 
degree,  as  to  rend-er  them  capable  of  difcovering  the  exiftence  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  duties  of  natural  religion.  I  faid 
fome  men,  becaufe  even  among  the  creatures  that  are  all  com- 
monly, but  perhaps  erroneoufly,  comprehended  in  this  fpecies; 
on  account  of  their  outward  form,  there  are  ftupid  favages,  of 
whom  it  feems  lawful  to  doubt,  whether  they  are  able  to 
make  greater  difcoveries  concerning  God  and  religion,  than 
the  half  reafoning  elephant.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  they 
who  fuppofe  all  men  incapable  to  attain  a  full  knowledge  of 
natural  theology  and  religion  without  revelation,  take  froirt 
us  the  very  effence  and  form  of  man,  according  to  the  bifhop,, 
and  deny  that  any  of  us  have  that  degree  of  reafon,  which  is 
neceffary  to  diftinguifli  our  fpecies,  and  fufficient  to  lead  us 
to  the  unity  of  a  iirft  intelligent  caufe  of  all  things. 

Now  lincethe  unity  of  God  might  be  knov^n  by  a  due  ufe 
of  human  reafon,  and  fince  it  was  actually  known  to  the  anti- 
ent  legiflators,  who  eftablifhed  the  myfteries   fpoken  of  for 
the  fupport  of  religion,  and  religion  for  the  fupport  of  govern- 
ment. 
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ment,  it  cannot  f&em  marvellous,  that  this  do61:rine  was 
taught  in  the  celebration  of  the  greater  myfteries.  The  mar- 
rel  would  be,  if  it  had  not  been  taught  in  them.  But  then 
there  is  as  little  room  to  wonder,  that  the  fame  men  fhould 
eftablifli  the  belief  ol  a  divine  monarchy,  as  they  did  eftabliijh 
it.  By  degrading  the  pagan  gods,  they  deftroyed  the  arifto- 
cracy  ot  heaven  :  and  by  reafoning  from  human  ideas  of  or- 
der, they  ran  of  courfe  into  an  hypothecs,  which  has  been 
adopted  in  fome  manner  or  other  by  the  jewiili,  the  chriftian, 
the  mahometan,  and  every  other  lyflem  of  theology.  They 
fuppofed  that  the  making  and  governing  the  world  required 
the  minifcration  of  a  multitude  of  inferior  beings,  beings  not 
eternal,  but  produced  in  time  by  emanation,  or  by  fome 
other  inconceivable  manner  of  generation  ;  concerning  all 
which  there  has  been  mooie^abfurdity  propagated  by  Pagans 
and  Chriflians,  whether  heretics  or  orthodox,  than  all  the 
bedlams  of  the  world  can  match.  When  they  reafoned  a 
pofteriori,  from  the  works  to  the  exiflence  of  one  God,  they 
reafoned  well,  and  they  arrived  at  truth.  But  when  they  rea- 
foned in  the  fame  manner  from  oeconomical  and  political  in- 
ftitutions  of  human  wifdom,  they  reafoned  ill,  and  fell  into 
error.  This  error  however  was  pious  error:  and  pious  error 
is  more  excufable  than  pious  fraud.  They  dared  not  prefume 
to  fuppofe  the  fupreme  incomprehenlible  and  ineffable  Being 
employed  conftantly,  nor  at  all  immediately,  about  human 
affairs,  and  yet  they  thought  divine  providence  neceffary  in 
the  general  condud:  of  thefe,  as  they  difcerned  plainly  that  it 
was  neceffary  to  preferve  and  rule  the  great  machine  of  the 
univerfe.  Much  lefs  dared  they  fuppofe  this  Being  to  be  the 
tutelary  local  divinity  of  any  one  people,  and  much  lefs  ftill 
to  be  an  earthly  king  in  the  literal  acceptation  of  the  word. 
They  were  not  enough  familiarized  with  the  belief  of  divine 
revelations,   to  frame  fuch  conceptions  as  thefe. 

7  Some 
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Some  of  their  philofophers,  indeed,  refined  fo  fublimely 
their  fpeculations  about  the  Supreme  Being,  that  they  grew 
quite  unintelligible.  God  was,  in  their  conceit,  above  all 
ellence,  tho'  exiftent,  above  all  intelligence,  tho'  intelligent. 
He  was  in  all  things  : 

"  Jupiter  eft  quodcunque  vides,  quocunque  moveris." 

He  pervaded,  he  animated  the  whole  world,  and  like  the  foul 
gave  life  and  motion  to  all  the  parts  of  it.  In  him  they  li- 
ved, and  moved,  and  had  their  being.  Some  of  thefe  men, 
therefore,  whilft  they  feemed  to  worfhip  the  parts  of  this  vi- 
sible corporeal  fyftem,  might  really  worfhip  the  invifible  God 
alone,  in  the  various  manifeftations  of  his  wifdom,  energy 
and  power.  I  fay  fome  of  them  ;  becaufe  it  muft  be  con- 
feffed,  that  fome,  even  of  thofe  who  had  been  confummated 
by  admiffion  into  the  greateft  myfteries,  were  not  entirely 
orthodox  on  this  head.  They  adopted  notions  more  intelli- 
gible, and  lefs  unworthy  of  the  Deity  than  many  that  have 
been  mentioned,  but  fuch  however  as  had  too  near  an  analogy 
to  man  and  to  the  affairs  of  mankind.  They  imagined  a  di- 
vine monarchy  on  a  human  plan,  the  adminiftration  ot  which 
was  not  carried  on  by  the  immediate  agency  of  God  himfelf, 
but  mediately,  as  in  terreftrial  monarchies,  by  that  ot  inferior 
agents,  according  to  the  ranks  and  the  provinces  allotted  to 
them.  Such  were  the  celeftial  gods,  the  fun,  the  moon,  the 
ftars,  or  the  fpirits  more  properly  who  inhabited  and  prefided 
in  them,  who  diredled  their  motions,  and  maintained  their 
influences.  Such  again,  but  in  a  lower  order,  were  the 
ethereal  and  aerial  dsemons,  the  genii  and  the  lares,  who 
dwelled  below  the  moon,  and  had  little  elfe  in  charge  but 
what  related  to  man,  and  even  to  particular  men.  Such 
again  were  heroes  and  public  benefactors,  who  might  well 
be  admitted  into  the  celeftial  hierarchy  ;  for  by  the  very 
Vol.  IV.  L  '  doarine 
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dodrine  of  the  myfteries,  private  devotions,  and  the  exercife 
of  priv^ate  virtues  could  render  men  like  to  gods  here,  and 
gods  hereafter. 

o 

Since  greater  purity  of  manners,  and  a  more  internal  de- 
votion were  required  of  the  initiated  than  of  the  vulgar,    it 
is  but  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  in  the  myfteries  the  gods 
were  reformed  as  well  as  their  worfhippers,  that  Jupiter  was 
no  longer   the  whore-mafter  he  had   been  reprefented,   nor 
Mercury  the  pimp,  nor  Venus  the  common  ftrumpet,  and 
fo  on.      But  ftill  it  muft  be  confeffed,    that  thofe  iidlitious 
divinities,  which  fuperftition  and  poetry  had  invented,  which 
the  lefler  myfteries  had  preferved,  and  which  the  greater  had 
tolerated,    M'ere   alike  numerous   and  ridiculous,   as  well  as 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  inftituted  in   honor  of  them,    and 
pradifed  even  by  thofe  who  were  confummated  in  the  greater 
myfteries.      Thus  in  the  eleuftnian  orgia,  for  inftance,  not  to 
quote  thofe  ot  Bacchus,  the  moft  extravagant  and  the  fooneft 
corrupted  of  any,   the  wanderings  of  Ceres  in  fearch  of  her 
daughter  were  dramatically  reprefented  :   and   the  initiated 
ran  about  like  frantic  people  with  lighted   torches  in  their 
hands. 

Ii-  this  apparent  idolatry  moves  your  indignation,  call  to 
mind  the  diftindtion  of  a  woiftiip  of  Latria  and  a  worftiip  of 
Dulia.  They,  who  acknowledged  but  one  God,  could  pay 
the  firft  to  tliatGod  alone:  they  could  not  be  idolaters.  They 
might  honor  the  other  divinities,  as  your  church  honors  her 
taints,  by  the  fecond.  If  this  ridiculous  worfhip  moves  your 
laughter,  have  a  care:  it  was  in  thofe  days  juft  as  it  is  in  ours, 
and  in  paganifm  juft  as  it  is  in  chriftianity.  The  intelligent 
pagans,  who  were  confummated  in  the  myfteries,  could  ex- 
plain away,  no  doubt,  fome  of  the  apparent  abfurdities  of 
thcle  rites,  and  give  good  prudential  reafons  for  their  com- 
5  pliance 
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pliance  with  others.  Celsus  had  boafted  that  he  was  fully- 
acquainted  with  the  chriftian  religion,  and  on  that  fuppofed 
acquaintance  had  prefumed  to  cenfure  it.  Origen,  as  1  find 
him  quoted  by  Cudworth,  fliews  Celsus  that  it  was  not  lefs 
impertinent  in  him  to  pretend  to  be  well  informed  of  chrif- 
tian theology,  than  it  would  be  in  a  ftranger  who  fojourned 
in  Egypt  to  pretend  to  be  well  informed  of  the  Egyptian 
theology,  tho'  he  had  not  been  inftruded  in  the  myfteries  oi 
it  by  the  priefts  who  were  alone  able  to  inftrudt  him.  Origen 
adds,  that  not  only  among  the  Egyptians,  but  among  all 
other  nations,  who  had  befides  their  religious  tables  a  fecret 
dodlrine,  the  religious  rites  were  performed  rationally  by  in- 
genious perfons,  whilft  the  fuperiicial  vulgar  looked  no  fur- 
ther in  the  obfervation  of  them  than  the  external  fymbol  or 
ceremony.  This  was  a  full  anfwer  to  Celsus  :  and  fo  far 
Origen  makes  the  cafe  of  paganifm  and  chriftianity  the  fame. 

Now  if  they  were  the  fame  in  his  time,  fure  I  am  they  are 
the  fame  in  this  refpecSt  in  ours :  and  that  you  may  fee  this 
the  more  clearly,  and  learn  not  to  pafs  too  rafli  a  cenfure  on 
the  poor  pagans,  let  us  feign  for  a  moment  that  Abammon, 
or  any  other  heathen  prieft  you  pleafe,  is  rifen  from  the 
dead.  He  is  curious  in  the  firft  place  to  vilit  Egypt  and  the 
Eaft  ;  but  he  finds  them  fubdued  by  ignorant  and  barbarous 
people,  and  no  traces  left  of  their  antient  civility,  policy, 
and  erudition.  The  countries  devafted,  the  cities  laid  in 
ruins,  and  none  of  the  colleges  of  the  learned  to  be  found. 
He  haftens  away  to  the  Weft  ;  for  he  is  told  that  in  thofe 
regions  that  border  on  the  Atlantic  fea  arts  and  fciences 
have  revived,  and  philofophy  has  fixed  her  throne.  As  he 
advances  thither,  he  finds  fome  faint  refemblance  of  the 
plenty  and  of  the  magnificence  of  antient  Egypt.  Stately 
temples  ftrike  his  eye,  and  excite  his  curiofity  the  moft. 
He  obferves  that  one  is  dedicated  to  the  Trinity.      He  takes 

L   2  this 
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this  to  be  fome  triad  into  which  Tvpho  had  mangled  the 
deity,  and  he  laments  that  Isis  had  not  joined  the  parts 
again  together  ;  for  he  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  know  what 
the  Nicean  council  has  decreed  for  this  purpofe.  He  cb- 
fcrves,  that  another  is  dedicated  to  the  mother  oi  God,  and 
imagines  that  Cybele  may  be  adored  in  it.  Others  he  cb- 
ferves  in  great  number,  and  all  diftinguillied  by  fome  parti- 
cular invocation.  Whilft  he  is  thus  employed,  a  proceffion 
comes  by.  Abammon  fees  with  pleafure  the  priefts  of  Is  is 
attend  it  in  their  white  garments,  and  with  their  heads  fliaved 
according  to  the  Egyptian  rite  ;  but  he  is  at  a  lofs  to  guefs 
what  a  crofs  of  wood,  which  is  carried  before  them,  can 
mean.  He  remembers,  that  malefadors  were  executed  in 
fome  countries  on  fuch  an  inflrument  of  cruelty;  and  there- 
fore his  furprize  increafes  when  he  is  told  that  the  Son  of 
God  fuffered  on  it  to  fatisfy  divine  juftice,  and  to  expiate 
the  hns  of  mankind.  This  calls  to  his  mind  perhaps  the 
human  facrinces  that  were  fo  long  in  ufe  among  the  Phoeni- 
cians and  other  nations.  But  he  is  ftiil  in  doubt;  for  among 
them  men  were  facrificed  to  appeafe  the  gods,  and  here  a 
god  is  the  victim.  Fie  follows  the  proceilion  into  one  of  the 
temples.  The  fcrvice  begins  ;  he  gets  as  near  the  altar  as 
he  can.  He  fees  no  preparations  for  any  facriiice,  but  ob- 
ferves  that  the  prieft  holds  fomething  white  and  round  in  his 
hand.  He  afks  what  it  is,  and  is  told  that  it  is  a  wafer.  He 
obfervcs  him  pour  fome  liquor  into  a  cup.  He  afks,  and.is  told 
that  it  is  wine.  A  moment  after  the  priefl  having  held  up 
this  wafer  and  this  cup  fuccefrively  over  his  head,  the  people 
proflrate  themfclvcs  in  ads  of  adoration.  They  bid  him  do  the 
fame  ;  for  they  afl'ure  him  that  the  wafer  is  become  the  body, 
and  the  wine,  the  blood,  of  God..  The  fervice  over,  he  has 
time  to  furvey  the  cliurch.  He  fees  altars  on  every  fide,  and 
piflures  or  flatues  over  all.  He  fees  tapers  and  lamps  burning 
even  by  day.     The  pidures  and  ftatues  he  concludes  to  be  the 
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gods  of  this  people,  and  the  tapers  and  lamps  to  have  been 
lighted  at  fome  lacred  fire,  at  that  perhaps  which  Zoroaster 
brought  from  heaven.  He  ftares  at  an  old  man  with  a  long 
beard,  looking  out  ol:  the  clouds  at  a  young  man  tied  to  a 
ftake  and  whipped,  and  at  a  white  pigeon  hovering  in  the 
midft  of  the  pidure.  As  he  proceeds  on  his  journey  of  cu- 
riofity,  he  fees  in  another  temple  the  fame  old  man  talking  to 
a  beautiful  virgin,  the  virgin  feeming  to  receive  orders  from 
him,  and  thrufting  a  little  child  head  foremofl:  into  a  mill, 
four  monilrous  bcafts,  fuch  as  Africa  never  produced,  affift- 
ing  twelve  venerable  perfons  to  turn  the  mill,  before  which 
an  arch-prieft,  with  a  tripple  crown  on  his  head,  and  a  golden 
cup  in  his  hand,  is  reprefented  kneeling.  The  arch-prieft 
receives  wafers  that  fall  from  the  mill  into  the  cup.  He 
gives  them  to  a  man  who  wears  a  red  cap  ;  the  man  of  the 
red  cap  gives  them  to  one  who  wears  a  broad  pointed  cap  ; 
he  of  the  broad  pointed  cap  gives  them  to  one  who  wears  a 
fquare  black  cap  ;  and  he  of  the  black  cap  doles  them  about 
to  the  people.  Abammon  obferves  over  the  door  of  the  fame 
temple  an  animal  that  has  four  heads,  the  head  of  a  man, 
the  head  of  an  ox,  the  head  of  an  eagle,  and  the  head  of  a 
lion.  He  obferves  an  afs,  to  whom  peculiar  refpedl  feems  to- 
be  paid,  and  whole  flocks  of  fheep  and  whole  droves  of  cat- 
tle. '1  hefe  he  takes  for  fymbols  ;  and  they  have  fo  plain  an 
aliufion  to  thofe  of  Egypt,  when  Egypt  was  the  miflrefs  of 
fymbolical  theology,  that  Abammon  would  be  ready  to  carry 
himfelf  back  to  his  own  age  and  country  in  imagination,  if 
the  herds  of  fwine,  that  have  their  place  too  in  this  facred 
painting,  did  not  give  him  a  good  deal  of  fcandal.  The  people 
he  converfeswith,  fwear  to  him  in  the  moft  folemn  manner 
^that  they  adore  one  God  alone,  and  that  they  abhor  poly- 
theifm  and  idolatry.  He  hears  them,  takes  his  leave,,  and 
goes  away  perfuaded  that  they  are  polytheifts  as  much,  and 
idolaters  more  than  he  or  any  of  his  fathers  were.      This  fa^- 
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ble  may  ferve  to  fhew  you  that  it  is  not  only  unreafonable, 
but  unfafe  to  cenfure  any  religion  rafhly  and  without  fuffi- 
cient  information,  as  pagans  have  calumniated  judaifm  and 
chriftianity,  and  Jews  and  Chriftians,  paganifm  and  maho- 
metanifm.  The  weapons  of  retaliation  are  always  at  hand, 
though  thofe  of  defence  are  not :  and  we  fee  that  even  the 
chriftian  religion  is  not  invulnerable.  But  it  is  time  I  fhould 
proceed  to  other  corruptions  of  philofophy,  of  the  firft  efpe- 
cially,  and  to  other  forms  under  which  error  has  been  propa- 
gated. 

SECTION     VI. 

What  has  been  faid  above,  has  been  faid  generally  and  hy- 
pothetically  ;  for  what  man  in  his  fenfes  would  prefume  to 
be  particular  or  positive  on  matters  of  fo  great  antiquity,  and 
fo  imperfedly  and  darkly  delivered  down  on  authorities  for 
the  moft  part  very  precarious?  I  think,  however,  that  it  is 
probable.  It  is  probable  that  allegory,  the  refuge  of  igno- 
rance, the  veil  of  error,  and  the  inftrument  of  metaphyiical 
and  theological  deception  in  it's  abufe,  was  one  great  fup- 
port  of  paganifm.  It  rendered  the  outfide  of  this  religion 
pompous  and  fhewifh  :  and  this  was  enough  to  raife  and  to 
maintain  a  ref|->e<Sl:  and  veneration  for  it  in  the  minds  of  the 
vulgar,  who  never  look  further  than  the  outfide,  and  who 
are  fond  of  the  marvellous.  It  is  probable,  that  in  the  myf- 
teries  infiituted  by  the  firft  Icgifiators  to  be  a  further  fup- 
port  of  religion,  fuch  allegories  and  fymbols  as  were  kept  in 
ufc,  and  fuch  as  were  more  rationally  invented  for  inftrudfion, 
not  for  deception,  were  explained  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
ferve  all  the  purpofes  of  morality,  and  to  form  men  to  be 
better  citizens,  by  making  them  better  men,  than  it  was 
thought  that  civil  laws  and  inflitutions  alone  could  oblige 
them  to  be.      It  is  probable,   in  the  laft  place,    that  the  few 
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who  were  confummated  in  thefe  myfleries,  and  to  whom  the 
hidden  doilrine  was  revealed,  acknowledged  the  tinity  of 
the  Godhead,  learned  to  join  a  fort  ot  mitigated  polytheifm 
with  monotheifm,  and,  though  they  conformed  in  the  public 
worfliip,  to  have  their  private  belief,  as  I  am  perfuaded  that 
you  have  yours. 

It  is  plain  enough,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God- 
would  have  been  acquired  by  men,  and  would  have  been  pre- 
ferved  in  the  world,    if  no  fuch  people  as  the  Jews  had  ever 
been  :  and  nothing  can  be  more  impertinent  than  the  hypo- 
thecs, that  this  people,  the  leaft  fit  perhaps  on  many  accounts- 
that  could  have  been  chofen,  was  chofen  to  preferve  this  know- 
ledge.     It  was  acquired,  and  it  was  preferved  independently 
of  them  among  the  heathen  philofophers,   and  it  might  have 
become,  nay  it  did  probably  become,  the  national  belief  in 
countries  unknown  to  us,   or  even  in  thofe  who  were  fallen 
back  into  ignorance  before  they  appear  in  the  traditions  we 
have  ;  juft  as  it  became  the  firft  principle  of  religion  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Theban  dynafty*,  who  held  that  there 
was  no  God  but  one,  and  this  one  God  was  reprefented  under 
a  human  figure  by  fome,   with  an  egg,   the    fymbol   of  the 
world,  coming  out  of  his  mouth  ;   with  a  fcepter  and  a  belt 
in  his  hand,  and  with  other  emblems.   Thus  he  was  defcribed 
by  Porphyry,   as  Eusebius   relates;  and   what  other  Being 
can  we  underfland  to  be  meant  by  this  defcription  but  that 
God  who  fpake,   and  the  world  was  made  ? 

Thus  the  theology  of  the  heathen  was  founded  on  original 
truth,  but  was  corrupted  afterwards,  as  other  theologies  have 
been,  in  it's  progrefs,  and  by  the  extenfion  of  it.  The  hea- 
thens, at  leafl:  all  of  them  who  deferve  to  be  quoted,  acknow- 
ledged one  fole  Supreme  Being,  the  oldeft  of  all  Beings,  ac- 
*  PLUT.de  IsiDE  et  Osiride. 
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cording  toTHALEs,  becaufe  unmade  or  unproduced,  that  is, 
felf-exiftent,  and  becaufe  he  alone  is  fo  *.  But  then  they  cor- 
rupted their  ideas  of  the  majefty  of  this  Being,  by  thofe  which 
they  had  of  human  majefty  ;  for,  by  meaning  to  think  with 
more  reverence,  they  thought  unworthily  of  God.  They  loft: 
fight  of  him,  if  I  may  be  allowed  fuch  an  expreflion,  and  fuf- 
fered  inferior  imaginary  beings  to  intercept  a  worfhip  due  to 
iiim  alone.  They  reafoned  To  little  or  fo  ill,  on  other  no- 
tions much  better  aflbciated  with  this  notion  of  a  God,  fuch 
as  thole  of  omnifcience,  of  omniprefence,  and  of  that  energy 
•of  omnipotence  which  is  fiifficient  by  one  ftmple  ad:  of  the 
•will,  for  thus  we  muft  fpeak  to  fpeak  intelligibly,  to  create 
and  govern  an  univerfe,  that  they  thought  it  much  more 
agreeable  to  nature  and  truth  to  account  for  all  the  phceno- 
mena  of  the  phyftcal  and  moral  worlds  by  fuppoftng  the 
agency  of  fecond  and  third  gods,  of  fuperceleftial  and  ce- 
leftial  divinities,  and  of  daemons,  than  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  firft  God,  who  dwelled  in  darknefs  unpenetrable,  or  in 
light  that  blinded  the  human  ftght ;  for  both  thefe  images 
were  employed,  and  both  ftgnify  the  fame  thing.  Thus 
they  attempted  to  reconcile  monotheifm  with  a  fort  of  miti- 
gated polytheifm  ;  for  fuch,  at  leaft,  I  think  it  was  rendered 
by  thofe  confummated  in  the  myfteries,  and  fuch  I  called  it 
belore  ;  tho'  Plutarch  fays  exprefsly,  in  the  place  I  have 
juft  now  quoted,  not  only  that  the  moft  antient  Egyptians 
held  the  unity  of  God,  but  alfo  that  they  believed  no  mortal 
could  be  a  God;  which  opinion  was  fuflicient  of  itfelf  to  de- 
grade numberlefs  beines,  that  went  under  the  vague  and 
equivocal  denomination  of  gods. 

This  f)  ftem,made  up  of  monotheifm  and  of  fomethingvery 
near  akin,  nearer  than  they  who  held  it  imagined,  to  a  poly- 
tl  eifm,  incorjfiftent  with  the  former,  proved  itfelf  to  be  a  very 

*  DiOG.  Laer.  .  . 
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rank  foil :  and  immenfe  crops  of  error  fpriing  up  from  it,  of 
error  more  ingenious  and  more  plaufible  than  the  fuperftitious 
opinions  of  favage  nations,  but  yet  as  real.  Tho'  the  beliet 
of  many  inferior  gods  did  not  deftroy  the  belief  of  one  fu- 
preme,  it  maintained  however  a  fort  of  idolatrous  vvorfhip, 
fince  it  maintained  a  fort  of  polytheifm.  For  as  we  cannot 
fuppofe  that  the  vulgar,  the  uninitiated,  adored  the  true  God 
even  intentionally,  fo  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  the  initiated,  nor 
even  the  confummated,  held  conftantly  in  mind  fome  fuch 
cafuiftical  diftindion  as  that  of  Latria  and  Dulia,  when 
they  offered  facrifices  to  other  divinities  and  invoked  them 
dire6lly.  That  learned  man  Cudworth  feems  to  think  more 
favorably  even  of  the  vulgar,  fomewhere  in  his  famous  fourth 
chapter  :  and  I  am  not  ignorant  that  the  do6lrine  of  a  media- 
tion between  God  and  man  was  eftablifhed  in  the  heathen 
theology.  But  I  know  too,  that  the  fufpicion  I  have  may  be 
juftified  by  the  example  of  Christians,  v/ho  hold  a  mediation 
likewife  :  and  of  thefe  the  former  fecm  the  moft  excufable. 
The  Chriftian  believes  that  he  may  have  accefs  at  all  times  to 
the  throne  of  grace  ;  but  the  poor  heathen,  filled  with  a  re- 
ligious horror,  durft  not  approach  the  divine  monarch  except 
thro'  the  mediation  of  his  minifters.  ^therial  and  aerial 
dcemons  flood  in  the  loweft  rank  of  fuperior  powers.  To 
thefe  he  addrefied  himfelf,  if  they  were  evil  to  foften  their 
malice,  if  they  were  good  to  obtain  their  mediation  with  the 
celeftial,  and  by  them  with  the  fuperceleflial  gods.  He  who 
durft  not  prefume  to  think  that  the  prayers  ot  men  could  reach 
to  thefe,   might  offer  up  facrificcs  and  prayers  to  thofe. 

Philosophers  and  prlefts,  who  led  the  multitude  in  matters 
of  fcience  and  religion,  were  the  fame  men  in  Egypt  and  the 
antient  kingdoms  of  the  Eaft  for  many  ages,  how  much  foever 
they  were  diftinguifhed  in  later  times  and  in  other  countries. 

Vol.   IV.  M  Whilft 
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Whilft  they  continued  fuch,  they  profited  alternately,  in  one 
charadcr,  of  what  they  did,  in  another.  Philofophers  in 
profe  and  verfe  helped  to  fill  the  calendar  of  the  priefts :  and 
theology  became  the  affiftant  of  philofophy  wherever  flie  was 
wanted.  Thus,  in  the  cafe  before  us,  Vv'hen  philofophers  had 
once  eftabliflied  a  divine  monarchy,  at  the  head  of  which 
they  placed  the  firfl;  God,  enthroned  in  darknefs,  or  hid  by 
excefs  of  light,  creating  and  governing  all  things  by  feveral 
orders  of  inferior  beings,  there  was  a  fort  of  gradation  form- 
ed from  man  to  God  mofl:  inconiiftently  with  fome  other  of 
their  notions.  In  favor  of  this  gradation,  and  to  make  it  ap- 
pear the  fhorter,  the  fouls  of  men  v^ere  deemed  immortal  and 
of  a  celeftial  origin.  They  were  raifed  up,  at  leaft,  to  the 
very  confines  of  divinity  :  and  daemons,  and  beings  fuperior 
to  daemons,  had  little  precedence  above  them,  if  any.  They 
were  confined  indeed  to  human  bodies,  and  degraded  to  ani- 
mate thel'e  fyftcms  of  organized  matter  by  a  temporary  union 
with  them,  but  they  returned  afterwards  to  their  proper  and 
kindred  ftars.  The  others  were  confined  too,  and  had  their 
refpedlive  powers  and  provinces  allotted  to  them,  in  the  ge- 
neral government  even  of  fublunary  affairs. 

Theology  did  not  fail  to  build  on  foundations  philofophy 
had  laid  :  and  the  profciTors  of  both  improved  the  oppor- 
tunity they  had  of  feigning  a  clofe  correfpondence  between 
heaven  and  earth.  They  aflumed,  that  they  had  the  means  of 
knowing  what  was  decreed  above,  that  they  could  difclofe  the 
will  of  the  gods,  avert  their  anger,  procure  their  favor,  and 
exercife  a  coercive  power  over  daemons.  They  imagined  fpi- 
rits  that  belonged  to  the  feveral  planets,  fiery  and  aerial,  aqua- 
tic and  terreftrial :  fo  that  men,  and  not  men  alone,  but  all  other 
animals,  plants,  metals,  and  ffones,  partook  of  thefe  different 
natures,  and  of  the  different  influences  which  defcended  from 
5  above. 
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above.  The  diftindlion  of  good  and  evil  demons  was  ex- 
tremely ufeful,  in  accounting  for  the  phylical  and  moral  phe- 
nomena ;  and  it  doubled  the  fees  of  the  priefts.  According- 
ly, this  diftindion  had  been  eftablifhed  in  the  remoteft  anti- 
quity, when  philofophers  did,  what  they  do  ftill,  and  in- 
ftead  of  tracing  caufes  up  gradually  from  their  effeds,  take 
the  lefs  laborious  tafk  of  inventing  them  at  once  and  by  a 
fally  of  imagination.  Justin  the  martyr  found  our  chriftian 
devil  precipitated  from  heaven,  in  the  nineteenth  book  of 
Homer's  Iliad.  Plutarch  quotes  Empedocles  for  writing, 
that  the  evil  dsemons  had  been  driven  from  thence  by  the  gods : 
and  you  may  have  the  word  of  Marsilius  Ficinus,  in  his 
differtation  on  the  apology  of  Socrates,  that  Plato  had 
heard  in  Egypt  how  Jupiter  cafl:  the  impure  daemons  into 
hell,  as  well  as  he  had  learned  from  Pherecydes  of  Syros, 
either  by  tradition  or  by  his  writings,  how  feveral  of  thefe 
fpirits  had  rebelled  againft  God  under  the  condud  of  Ophio- 
NEus.  Thefe  reprobate  fpirits  became  the  inftruments,  or 
rather  the  authors  of  all  phyfical  and  moral  evil  :  and  the 
protedion  of  fuch  as  had  not  fallen  from  this  purity  was 
fought,  to  prevent  or  remove  this  malignant  influence.  The 
one  procured  to  men  peace  of  mind,  and  health  of  body.  The 
others  infpired  lufts,  inflamed  paffions,  and,  entering  into  the 
bodies  of  men  as  well  as  of  other  animals,  tormented  and 
diftorted  their  limbs,  and  plaid  a  thoufand  extravagant  pranks 
in  the  wantonnefs  of  their  power  and  malice. 

Suck  abfurdities  as  thefe,  and  many  others  v/hich  1  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  colled,  being  grafted  on  a  few  true  princi- 
ples, compofed  the  theological  wifdom  of  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Chaldaeans,  and  corrupted  the  whole  mafs.  I  fay 
their  theological,  for  their  political  and  moral  wifdom  deferves 
to  be  mentioned  without  a  fneer.      The  relations  of  it,   and^ 
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of  the  efFeds  of  it,  which  we  find  in  Herodotus,  Diodo- 
Rus  SicuLUS,  and  other  antient  authors,  infpire  us  with  ad- 
miration and  refped  :  and  it  is  not  pofiible  to  account  for  the 
folly  and  madnefs  of  men  on  thefe  theological  fubjeds,  who 
were  fo  reafonable  and  fo  wife  on  all  others,  except  by  re- 
folving  it  into  the  vanity  of  philofophers  and  the  craft  of 
priefts.  If  thefe  men  had  pretended  to  none  of  this  chime- 
rical knowledge,  but  had  contented  themfelves  to  teach  in 
the  fimplicity  of  truth,  the  little  we  are  able  to  know  of  the 
divine  nature  and  the  firft  philofophy,  their  fyftems,  which 
they  had  the  rage  of  extending,  would  have  been  too  narrow 
for  their  vanity  ;  and  their  wealth,  which  they  had  the  rage 
of  increafing  by  this  lucrative  trade,  would  have  been  too 
little  for  their  avarice. 

It  is  hard  to  fay  which  was  greater,  the  impudence  of  their 
pretenfions,  the  art  with  which  they  condudled  them,  or  the 
fuccefs  they  had  in  impofing  them  on  mankind.  The  fky 
was  fpread  like  the  great  volume  of  fate  before  them.  They 
and  their  adepts  alone  could  read  in  it,  and  difcover  the  fe- 
crets  it  contained.  The  whole  myftery  of  celeftial  influences 
was  known  to  them  alone.  They  could  procure  them,  remove 
them,  change  them,  and  fix  them  to  certain  portions  of  mat- 
ter, or  even  fix  the  fpirits  themfelves,  who  direded  thefe  in- 
fluences, to  ftatues  prepared  by  the  rules  of  their  magical  art. 
They  had  myflcrious  methods  of  difentangling  the  foul  from 
corporeal  incumbcrments,  and  preparing  it  for  every  kind  of 
fupernatural  illumination.  The  mind  was  compofed  for  pro- 
phetic dreams,  the  eyes  were  ftrengthened  for  celeftial  vifions. 
They  received  infpiration,  and  they  contemplated  the  gods 
that  gave  it.  How  they  underftood  this  contemplation,  how 
they  faw  the  forms  of  the  gods,  *  and  how  the  prefence  of  the 

*  Prasfentiam  fa.'pe  divi  luam  declarant.  Sspe  viftt  formas  deorum.  Cic.  de 
Nat.  Dcor.  1.  2. 
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gods  was  declared  to  them,  might  be  explained,  perhaps,  in 
much  as  intelligible  a  manner  as  the  prefence  of  daemons  in 
their  ftatues  was  explained.  Suppofe  a  wall  of  looking-glafs, 
and  fo  dilpofed  at  the  fame  time  as  to  occalion  an  echo*. 
Your  figure  and  your  voice  too  will  be  refledled  from  it,  and 
you  will  be  infome  fenfe  in  that  wall.  I  hufry  over  all  thefe 
impertinences,  and  I  conclude  by  faying,  that  from  this 
confpiracy  of  philofophy  and  theology,  in  the  eftablifliment 
of  theurgic  and  natural  magic,  have  proceeded  all  the  folly 
and  knavery  of  judicial  aftrology,  ot  horofcopes,  of  fpells, 
of  charms,  of  talifmans,  of  wizards,  of  witches,  and  of  ro- 
fycrucians,  and  all  the  enthufiafm,  blafphemy,  and  fuperfti- 
tion  that  have  accompanied  thefe  excommunicated  perfons  and 
things,  and  that  might  have  been  reproached  with  great  rea- 
fon,  upon  many  occafions,  to  the  orthodox  perfons  them- 
felves  who  excommunicated  both.  I  fay  might  have  been 
reproached,  and  I  fay  it  with  reafon  ;  fince  many  of  the  opi- 
nions which  thefe  orthodox  perfons  hold,  or  have  held,  may 
be  traced  up  thro'  the  fame  fchools,  thro'  which  the  greateft 
extravagancies  of  aftrologers,  magicians,  and  rafycrucians 
have  defcended  to  thefe  days.  But  we  muft  not  flop  here.. 
We  muft  purfue  the  propagation  of  error  in  higher  inflances 
than  thefe,  and  in  fuch  as  prevail  under  fome  form  or  other 
even  at  this  day,  even  among  men  the  moft  enlightened  ia 
our  enlightened  age. 

Pagan  theifts,  who  deemed  it  too  great  prefumption  to 
worfhip  the  Supreme  Being,  might  well  have  thought  it  ftill 
more  prefumptuous  to  dogmatize  about  his  nature  and  attri- 
butes :  and  fince  they  held  the  unity  of  the  firft  caufe  of  all 
things,  they  fhould  have  feen  the  abfurdity  and  inconfiftency 
of  analyzing  this  monad  into  feveral  principles,  and  of  affum- 

*  Mars.  Ficin, 
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ing  other  fuperceleftial  and  fupereffential  beings.  All  this  was 
done  however,  the  abfurdity  was  put  in  pradice,  and  the  in- 
confiftency  was  admitted  into  the  firft  philofophy.  Reafon 
was  overborne  in  this  cafe  by  affedions  and  pafnons,  as  reafon 
is  in  almoft  every  cafe  where  that  rational  animal  man  is  to 
decide,  and  cxceffive  curiofity  and  exceflive  vanity  prevailed 
againPc  the  plaineft  diftates  of  common  fenfe.  God  has  pro- 
portioned, in  every  refpecfl,  our  means  of  knowledge  to  our 
ftation  here,  and  to  our  real  wants  in  it.  The  bodies,  that 
furround  us,  operate  continually  on  us  :  and  their  operations 
concern  not  only  our  well  or  ill  being,  but  our  very  being. 
We  are  fitted  therefore  to  acquire,  by  the  help  of  our  fenfes 
properly  employed,  by  experiment  and  induftry,  fuch  a  degree 
of  human  knowledge  about  them  as  is  fufficient  for  the  ne- 
ceffary  ufes  of  human  life,  and  no  more.  In  like  manner, 
the  knowledge  of  the  Creator  is  on  many  accounts  neceffary 
to  fuch  a  creature  as  man  :  and  therelore  we  are  made  able  to 
arrive,  by  a  proper  exercife  of  our  mental  faculties,  from  a 
knowledge  of  God's  works  to  a  knowledge  of  his  exigence, 
and  of  that  infinite  power  and  wifdom  which  are  demonflrat- 
ed  to  us  in  them.  Our  knov/ledge  concerning  God  goes  no 
furtiicr.  We  are  in  abfolute  ignorance  of  the  real  eflence  and 
inward  conftitution  of  every  fenfible  objedl.  How  much  lefs 
reafon  is  there  to  exped:  any.  knowledge  of  the  manner  of 
being,  and  of  the  nature  and  efTence  of  the  invifible  God,  or 
of  his  pliyfical  and  moral  attributes,  beyond  that  which  his 
works,  the  cfieds  of  his  nature  and  attributes,  communi- 
cate to  us  1  This  degree,  this  fufiicient  degree  of  knowledge 
concerning  God  is  a  fixed  point,  on  one  lide  of  which  lies 
atheifm,  and  mctaphyfical  and  theological  blafphemy  too 
often  on  the  other. 

Notwithstanding  this  which  has  been  faid,   and  v/hicli 
appears  to  be  of  the  utmofl;  evidence,  philofophers  have  pro- 
ceeded, 
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ceeded,   without  any  regard  to  it,  from  the  moil  early  ages: 
and  the  whole  fum  of  theology  has  been  in  every  ap^c  a  con- 
fufed   rhapfody  of  difcordant,   lluftuating  hypothefes.      The 
fcience  to  v/hich  they  pretended  was  unattainable.  Their  doc- 
trines therefore,  tho'  dogmatically  taught,  and  implicitly  re- 
ceived in  their  icveral  fchools,  were  nothinsj-  more  than  arbi- 
trary  hypotheics :  aud  hypothefes  being  fo  extravagantly  pro- 
lific,  that  one  often  engenders  twenty,   it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  confufion  increafed,   that  the  more  thefe  doctrines  v/ere 
explained  the  darker  they  grew,  and  that  the  latter  pythago- 
ricians  and  platonicians  were,  if  poffible,  lefs  intelligible  than 
their  mafters,  and  all  thofe  who  had  gone  before  them.   I  men- 
tion thefe  particularly,  becaufe  they  were  the  great  theological 
doftors  of  Greece,  and  the  great  channels  thro'  which  all  the 
metaphyfical  jargon,  and  all  the  fuperftitious  opinions  of  an- 
tient   nations,   have  come   down   to  us,   intermingled   with, 
fome  fcraps  of  good  fenfe  and  of  true  theifm.   Plutarch  fays 
there  was  nothing  unreafonable,  fabulous,  nor  fuperflitious  in 
the  facred  inftitutions  of  the  Egyptians,  from  whofe  fchools 
we  know  that  Pythagoras  and  Plato  derived  their  theology. 
But  on  the  contrary,  he  fays,  that  all  of  them  had  moral  and 
ufeful  caufes,  and  hiftorical  and  philofophical  meanings.   But 
the  prieft  made  his  court,   at   the  expence  of  truth,   to  the 
prieftefs,    to  whom  he  addreffed  his  treatife  concerning  Is  is 
and  Osiris  :   and  we  (liall   do  better  to  give  credit,   on  this 
occafion,   to  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis  *,  who  confefles, 
that  altho'  many  of  the  Greek  fables  fhewed  the  operations 
of  nature  by  allegories,   and  were  compofed   for  confolaiion 
under  the  calamities  of  life,   for  taking  away  perturbations 
of  mind,   for  removing  falfe   opinions,   and   for  other  very 
good  and  commendable  purpofes,   yet  they  are  to  be   con- 
demned in  general,  many  as  impious,  all  as  pernicious;   and 
he  praifes  Romulus  for  admitting  none  of  them. 
*  Ant.  Rom.  L.  2. 
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SECTION     VII. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  two  inftaiiccs  of  the  extra- 
vagant hypothefes  which  philofophy  and  theology  confpired  to 
fralne,  as  foon,  perhaps,  as  men  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  to 
thefe  fubjeds ;  for  we  find  ditheiim  and  tritheifm  eftablifli- 
ed  in  the  moft  early  ages,  concerning  which  we  have  any 
anecdotes. 

They  who  believed  a  felf-exiftent  Being,  the  firft  intelligent 
caufe  of  all  things,  muft  have  believed  this  Being  to  be  all-per- 
fe6t.  But  then,  as  they  modelled  his  government  on  an  hu- 
man plan,  fo  they  conceived  his  perfedions,  moral  as  well  as 
phyfical,  by  human  ideas ;  tho'  they  did  not  prefume  to  limit 
the  former  by  the  latter.  Thus,  God  was  faid  to  be  the  firft 
CTood  ;  but  then  the  general  notion,  or  the  abftrad  idea,  as 
fome  philofophers  would  call  it,  of  this  good,  was  not  only  taken 
from  human  goodnefs,  but  v/as  eonfidered  too  with  little  or 
no  other  relation  than  to  man,  that  excellent  creature,  the 
very  image  of  his  Maker,  and  one  half  of  whom,  at  leaft,  was 
divine.  A  qucftion  arofe  therefore  on  thefe  hypothefes.  Plow 
could  evil  come  into  a  fyftem,  of  which  God  was  the  author, 
and  man  the  final  caufe?  this  queftion  made  a  further  hypo- 
thefis  neccffary.  It  was  "  dignus  vindice  nodus  :"  and  ano- 
ther firil  God,  another  coeternal  and  coequal  principle  was 
introduced  to  folve  it,  a  firft  caufe  ol  all  evil,  as  the  other 
was  of  all  good.  The  conteft  between  thefe  independent  and 
rival  powers  began  by  a  ftruggle,  fomc  have  faid  by  a  battle, 
when  one  of  them  endeavoured  to  reduce  matter,  which  thefe 
philofophers  held  to  be  a  third  principle,  tho'  not  a  third  God, 
into  an  orderly  uniform  frame  and  regular  motion,  and  when 
the  other  endeavoured  to  maintain  diforder,  deformity,  irregu- 
larity. 
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larity,  and  to  fpoil,  at  leaft,  the  great  defign.  The  fame  contcfi: 
was  fuppofed  to  continue  in  the  government  that  commenced 
at  the  formation  of  the  world,  and  phylical  or  moral  good  and 
evil  to  be  produced,  as  one  or  other  of  thefe  gods  prevailed. 

Plutarch  *,  who  was  a  zealous  affertor  of  this  dodlrine 
himfeif,  afferted  it  to  have  been  likewife  that  of  the  magians, 
the  Chaldeans,  the  Egyptians,  and  of  every  philofopher  al- 
moft  of  any  note  among  the  Greeks  from  Pythagoras  down 
to  Plato.  He  reprefents  it  as  an  opinion  fettled  in  the 
minds  of  men  by  the  authority  of  legiflators  and  divines,  of 
philofophers  and  poets,  and  not  only  as  an  opinion,  but  as  an 
article  of  faith",  on  which  facrifices  and  religious  rites  were 
eftablifhed.  But  every  man  has  fome  favorite  folly,  and 
this  was  his,  Bayle  himfeif  is  forced  to  confefs,  that  the 
reprefentation  is  exaggerated.  How  indeed  is  it  poflible  to 
believe  that  fuch  numbers  of  reafonable  men  could  concur, 
from  age  to  age,  in  fo  great  an  abfurdity  ?  Some  of  them 
might,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  did,  hold  an  opinion 
very  near  akin  to  this,  and  derived  from  it,  but  not  the  fame 
that  Plutarch  held,  and  the  Marcionites  and  Manichteans 
after  him.  This  hypothecs  was  mitigated  by  another  ;  and 
inftead  of  a  god  unproduced  and  felf-exiftent,  an  inferior 
being,  produced  and  dependent,  was  ajGTumed  to  be  the  author 
of  evil.  The  preceptor  of  Trajan  could  not  help  admit- 
ting, moft  inconliftently  with  himfeif,  that  the  two  princi- 
ples were  not  of  equal  force,  and  that  the  good  principle  was 
prevalent:  but  even  further  that  Zoroaster,  and  by  confe- 
quence  the  magi,  called  the  good  principle  alone  God,  and 
the  evil  principle  a  dsemon.  This  mitigated  hypothecs  was 
adopted  by  orthodox  Chriftians,  as  the  other  was  by  heretics, 
and  has  therefore  fupported  itfelf  longer  than  the  other  :  tho' 
the  other  fpread  more  among  Chriftians,  from  the  third  cen- 

*  Lib.  de  Iside  et  Osiride. 
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tiiry,  and  before  Manes  down  to  the  feventh  and  even  to  the 
ninth,   than  it  had  ever  fpread  and  prevailed  in  the  pagan 
world.    But  whatever  fuccefs  thefe  hypotheses  have  had,  when 
we  confider  even  that  which  I  have  called  mitigated,    as  a 
pagan  dogma,  we  muft  fay,  that  although  it  does  not  imply 
contradidion  (o  manifeftly  as  the  other,    yet  it  implies  it  as 
ftrongly,  and  is  ftill  more  injurious  to  the  Supreme  Being.     It 
implies  it  as  ftrongly  ;   for  to  affirm  that  there  are  two  felf- 
exiftent  gods,  independent  and  co-equal,  who  m.ade  and  go- 
vern the  world,  is  not  a  jot  more  abfurd,  than  it  is  to  affirm 
that  a  God  fovereignly  good,  and  at  the  fame  time  alrnighty 
and  alwife,  fuffisrs  an  interior  dependent  being  to  deface  his 
v/ork  in  any  fort,  and  to  make  his  other  creatures  both  cri- 
minal and  miferable.     It  is  ftill  more  injurious  to  the  Supreme 
Being  ;  for  if  we  had  been  to  reafon  with  pagan  ditheifts  on 
their  own  notions,  we  might  have  infifted,  that  it  is  no  dif- 
grace  to  a  prince  to  reign  according  to  the  conftitution  of  his 
country  jointly  with  another,  as  the  ephori  reigned  at  Sparta-, 
and  the  confuls  governed  at  Rome,    and  that  the  ill  g-overn- 
mcnt  of  his  partner  reficcls  no  diffionor  on  him.    But  that  to 
fay  of  a  monarch,  in  the  true  fenfe  of  the  word,  w^ho  is  in^ 
vcftcd  with  abfolute  power,  that  he  fuffers  one  of  his  fubjeds 
to  abuie  the  reft  without  control,  and   to   drav^  them  into; 
crimes  and  revolts,  for  which  he  puniffies  them  afterwards,  is 
the  moft  injurious  accufation  that  can  be  brought.    That  hea^ 
then  theifts  of  common  fcnfe  reafoned  in  this  manner  wc  can'-  ■ 
not  doubt,  and  that  they  did  fo  I  find  a  remarkable  proof,  tho' 
a  negative  one,  and  brought  for  another  purpofe,  in  the  intel- 
ledual  fyftem.      Gelsus  objeded  to  the  Ghriftians  that  they 
believed  a  certain  adverfary  to  God,  the  devil,  called  in  He- 
brew Satan,  and  that  they  affirmed  impioufly  that  the  greateft 
God  was  difabled  from  doing  good,  or  withftood  in  doing  it, 
by  this  adverfary.      Now  Gelsus,  who  made  this  objeftion  to 
tlie  Ghriftians,  would  not  have  made  it,  I  think,  if  he  himfelf 

had.' 
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had  held  the  mitigated  ditheifm  we  have  mentioned,  whether 
he  held  the  other  or  no. 

Let  us  fpeak  of  tritheifm,  the  other  inftance  propofed  to 
fhew  how  natural  theology  was  rendered  a  confufed  heap  of 
abfurd  and  inconfiftent  hypothefes,  by  men  who  prefumed  to 
dogmatize  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge. 

Dr.  Cudworth  could  not  well  conceive,  no  more  than  la 
MoTTHE  LE  Vayer,  how  a  trinity  of  divine  hypoftafes  fliould 
be  firft  difcovered   merely  by  human  wit  and   reafon.      He 
would  have  it  believed,   therefore,   a  revelation  to  the  Jews, 
and  a  tradition  derived   from    them.      But  he  fupports  his 
fuggeftion  ill.      That  the  Samothracians  held  a  certain  tri- 
nity of  gods,  which  they  called  by  an  Hebrew  name  Cabbi- 
rim,  or  the  mighty  gods,  and  that  there  are  in  the  books  of 
the  Old  Teftament  certain  fignifications  of  a  plurality  in  the 
Deity,   are  allegations  fo  vague  and  inconcluUve    that  they 
prove  nothing,  or  might  be  turned  to  prove  what  the  learned 
author  would  have  difliked  very  much,    to  prove  it  ill  per- 
haps, but  as  well  at  leaft  as  they  prove  his  fuggeftion.      The 
other  proof  he  brings,   may  be  equivocal  as  well  as  weak  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  expreffed.      He  quotes  Proclus  for 
faying  that  the  trinity  contained  in  the  Chaldaic  oracles  was 
at  firft  a  theology  of  divine  tradition,  or  a  revelation,  or  a  di- 
vine cabbala,    and  he   quotes  the  Greek   of  Proclus,   after 
which  he  adds,  viz.  amongft  the  Hebrews  firft,  and  from  them 
afterwards  communicated  to  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations. 
If  Proclus  now  had  faid  all  this  in  terms,   or  had  fpoke  to 
the  effect  of  the  additional  words,  which  I  am  unable  to  de- 
termine, not  having  the  book  at  this  time  in  my  power,  the 
proof  would  have  been  no  better  than  either  ot  the  former. 
But  if  the  additional  words  are  not  of  Proclus,   but  of  the 

N   2  dodlor, 
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do6tor,  the  dodor  feeming  to  quote  Proclus,  quotes  himfelf,, 
in  refped  to  the  point  he  was  concerned  to  fecure,  that  this 
divine  revelation  could  be  made  to  no  other  nation,  if  it  was 
made,   than  to  the  Hebrews. 

I  PROCEED  now  to  fay  that  it  is  not  fo  hard  to  conceive 
how  human  wit  and  reafon  might,  and  why  philofophers  did, 
invent  the  hypothefis  of  a  trinity,  without  any  obligations 
to  the  Jews,  who  from  their  exode  to  their  return  from  their 
feventy  years  captivity,  and  from  thence  till  all  their  books^ 
were  written  or  reduced  into  a  canon,  borrowed  much  more 
than  they  lent. 

The  confufion  and  obfcuriry  of  the  firft"  philofophy,  as  it- 
was  taught  in  the  antiquity  to  which  we  look  up  in  this  dif- 
courfe,  was  in  no  part  greater  than  in  this  of  the  trinity. 
They  who  have  pretended  to  explain  it,  to  improve  it,  and  to 
build  upon  it,  have  only  perplexed  it  the  more  :  fome  becaufe 
they  were  as  chimerical  as  the  firfl  inventors,  and  others  be- 
caufe they  had  fome  particular  purpofe  to  ferve.  What  is 
unintelligible  in  Plato,  for  inftance,  or  in  the  fragments 
that  we  have  of  pythagorean  dodrines,  you  will  not  per- 
ceive to  grow  more  intelligible  when  you  have  confultcd 
Jamblicus,  Porphyry,  Plotinus,  any  of  the  philofophers  of 
thefe  feds,  or  any  of  the  chriftian  fathers,  who  fandiiied  a 
great  deal  of  this  heathen  lore.  Marcilius  Ficjnus,  and! 
the  whole  crowd  of  modern  tranflators,  commentators,  and 
coUedors,  will  help  you  as  little.  Even  Gudworth,  the 
beft  of  them,  leaves  you  where  he  found  you,  and  gives  you 
little  elfe  than  a  nonfenfical  paraphrafe  of  nonfenfe.  It  was 
not  his  fault.  The  good  man  paffed  his  life  in  the  fludy  of. 
an  unmeaning  jargon  :   and  as  he  learned,  he  taught. 

If 
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If  he  had  not  been  fond  of  giving  a  divine  original  to  a 
dodtnne  that  became  a  fundamental  article  of  chriftianity,  he 
miorht  have  deduced  the  original  of  this  very  human  hypo- 
thecs, for  fuch  it  was  in  the  pagan  world,  from  what  he  had 
afierted  and  proved  already.  He  had  fhewn  how  poets  and 
philofophers  promoted  polytheifm  by  allegorizing  corporeal 
nature.  Was  it  hard  then  to  imagine,  that  they  allegorized 
incorporeal  nature  likewife?  they  deified  fenlible,  why  fliould 
they  not  deify  intelledlual,  objedls?  They  increafed  the  num- 
ber of  their  gods,  by  deifying  even  mixed  modes  and  rela- 
tions. Why  fhiould  they  not  do  the  fame,  by  making  ideal 
fubftances  of  the  wifdom  and  power  of  God,  and  of  that  di- 
vine fpirit  which  they  imagined  to  pervade  all  things  ?  There 
was  no  need  of  infpiration,  nor  any  extraordinary  communi- 
cation, to  prompt  them  to  do  fo  :  and  it  would  have  been 
matter  of  wonder  if  the  whole  fyftem  of  nature  had  not  been 
reduced,  as  it  was,  into  one  body  of  corrupt  theology,  by 
the  Egyptians  and  the  other  nations  of  the  Eaft,  and  by  the 
Greeks,  who  philofophifed  many  centuries  together  on  the 
fame  foolifli  principles,. 

The  habitude  of  ereding  extravagant  hypothefes  into  doc- 
trines of  the  firfl:  philofophy,  and  of  founding  natural  theo-  - 
logy  on  the  moft  unnatural  principles, .  might  feduce  men 
eafily  into  tritheifm,  without  any  fuch  apparent  reafons  for 
it  as  they  had  for  ditheifm.  But  il  they  thought  themfelves 
obliged  to  invent  the  latter  in  order  to  account  forthe  exift- 
ence  of  evil j  they  faw  that  there  was  a  neceffity  for  inventing 
the  former,  in  order  to  give  an  appearance  ot  confiftency  to  ■ 
the  very  beft  of  their  theiflical  fyftems.  They  had  gods  and 
demi-gods  and  dsemons  enough.  But  none  of  them  could  be 
reputed  firft  caufes,  or  principlesj  and  three  fuch  at  leafbwere 
neceffary  to  be  found. 

W«EM  • 
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When  they  had  imagined  a  celeftial,  on  tlie  plan  of  a  ter- 
-reftrial,  monarchy,   they  found  place  and  rank  and  bufinefs 
for  all  the  imaginary  beings  that  fuperftition  had  created:  but 
they  confined  the  monarch,  like  an  eaftern  prince,  to  the  in- 
moft  recefies  of  his  palace,  where  they  fuppofed  him  to  re- 
main immoveable.    They  acknowledged  him,  very  rationally, 
to  be  the  fource  of  all  intelligence  and  wifdom  and  power, 
as  well  as  the  fountain  of  all  exiftence,  and  the  fpring  of  all 
life  and  motion  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  being.      But 
then  they  imagined,   very  irrationally,    that  this   unity  was 
fuch  an  immoveable  eiTence  as  could  not  have  ad;ed  in  the 
formation,  and  as  did  not  aft  in  the  prefervation  and  govern- 
ment, of  the  world.     They  raifed  their  notions  of  the  Divine 
Majefty  fo  high,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  they  refined  (o 
jnetaphyfically  upon  them,  for  they  cannot  be  ever  raifed  too 
high,   when  they  are  kept  within  the  bounds  of  our  real 
ideas,  that  they  placed  the  Supreme  God  not  only  far  out  of 
the  fight  of  human  intelled,  but  even  out  of  the  reach,   if  I 
may  lay  fo,  ot  that  fyftem  whereof  they  confell'cd  him  to  be 
the  firft  caufe.      There  were,  indeed,  according  to  them,  in- 
terior generated  gods  participant  in  fome  fort  of  his  wifdom, 
and  delegates  in  fome  degree  of  his  power  ;   but  this  partici- 
pation and  this  delegation  were  not  fufficient :   and  to  make 
fuch  a  fyftem  as  that  of  the  univerfe,   the  very  wifdom  and 
the  very  power  of  the  fupreme  felf-exiftent  Being  were  ne- 
ceftary.      No  caufe  out  of  the  Deity  could  produce  fuch  ef- 
ieds,  and  all  other  beings  with  participated  wifdom  and  de- 
legated pov/er  would  be  but  fecond  caufes  at  beft,  ading  in- 
deed, but  aclcd  upon,  without  any  adequate  efficacy  of  their 
own. 

i 

We  may  very  well  believe,  that  fome  fuch  confiderations  as 

ihcfc  determined  the  moft  antient  philofophers  to  afiume  a 
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Crinity  of  divine  hypoflafes  in  the  Godhead.  A  fecond  pro- 
ceeding eternally  from  the  firft,  and  a  third  proceeding  eter- 
nally from  the  fecond,  or  from  the  firft  and  the  fecond.  Sub- 
liftencies,  beings  not  independent  like  the  good  and  the  evil 
god,  but  diftind:.  Subordinate,  but  fubordinate  within  the 
Deity,  and  far  above  the  higheft  order  of  generated  gods.  It 
i-s  probable  that  neither  Zoroaster,  nor  the  magi,  nor  Mer- 
cury Trismegist,  nor  the  Egyptian  divines,  were  as  ingenious 
to  abftrad  and  diftinguiQi  and  to  invent  new  v/ords,  as  the  Ni- 
ca^an  fathers,  or  the  latter  pythagoricians  and  platonicians. 
They  migrht  content  themfelves  with  eftablifhino;  the  crene- 
ral  difference  I  have  m.entioned  between  thefe  three,  and  all 
their  other  gods.  Cudworth  fays,  that  they  undcrftood  by 
this  trinity  the  Godhead:  and  I  remember  to  have  read  fome- 
where,  in  Plotinus  perhaps,  or  in  fome  other  madman  of 
that  ftamp,  that  there  are  emanations  within  the  Deity  as  well 
as  emanations  that  go  out  of  it.  The  fecond  of  thefe  gods, 
then,  was  the  divine  intelled  perfonified,  an  emanation  that 
did  not  emane,  if  you  allow  the  term,  out  of  the  Deity. 
The  third  was  the  divine  Spirit,  another  emanation  that  did 
not  em.ane  neither.  Thus  the  difficulties  that  embarrafled 
thefe  great  divines,  might  feem  to  be  taken  away  ;  for  tho' 
the  immoveable  effence  of  the  unity  could  not  move,  nor  a6f, 
nor  pervade,  and  become  the  foul  of  the  world  immediately, 
yet  all  this  might  be  done  by  the  fecond  and  third  perfons  of 
the  Godhead,  who  exerted  all  the  energy  of  the  firft. 

That  fuch  an  hypothefis  was  eflablifhed  among  the  moft 
antient  of  the  heathen  divines- cannot  be  doubted,  tho'  their 
dodlrines  are  come  to  us  in  broken  fcraps  very  imperfedly,  and 
therefore  very  darkly.  This  imperfect  and  general  knowledge  : 
is  enough  hov/ever  to  fatisfy  any  reafonable  curiofity,  and  it 
leaves  room  enough  for  great  fcholars  to  difpute  and  wrangle 
3--  about. 
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about  particulars.      Let  us  leave  that  part  to  them,  and  pur- 
fue  refledions  of  another  kind. 

Some,  and  I  think  very  few,  of  the  Greek  philofophers 
were  rank  atheifts.  Diagoras  was  one  :  and,  if  it  be  true 
that  Democritus  bought  and  inflrudled  him,  he  might  pafs 
eafily  from  the  abfurdity  of  believing  that  the  vifible  fpecies  of 
things  and  the  ideas  we  receive  from  them  are  gods,  to  that  of 
.believing  that  there  is  no  God.  Theodorus  was  another  : 
:and  he  was  fo  zealous  in  his  atheifm,that  he  wrote  feveral  books 
to  maintain  it.  Strato  was  not  quite  fo  pofitive  in  the  de- 
,nial  of  any  Supreme  Being;  but  he  was  very  pofitive,  that  he 
had  no  need  of  afluming  any  to  account  for  the  making  of  the 
world.  He  went  thro'  all  the  parts  of  it,  and  pretended  to 
fhew  that  all  of  them  were  effeds  of  natural  caufes,  of  matter 
and  motion.  "  Naturalibus  fieri  aut  fadum  effe  dicit  ponde- 
"  ribus  et  motibus,"  fays  Tully*.  Epicurus  acknowledged 
gods,  but  gods  fo  extremely  ridiculous,  that  he  was  guilty  of 
fomething  worfe  than  atheifm,  w^hilft  he  affeded  theifm, 
■^^  invidiam  deteftandae  causa,"   fays  the  fame  Tully. 

Such  philofophers  as  tliefe  imagined  a  fort  of  plaftic  nature 
working  blindly  but  neceffarily,  and  requiring  noiuperior  prin- 
ciple to  dircd  her  adion.  The  greateft  part  of  the  antient  na- 
turalifts  thought  very  differently  from  thefe.  Th^y  eftablifhed 
a  material,  and  an  efficient,  intelligent  caufe  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena. Tho'  all  of  them  believed  matter  eternal,  they  had 
various  opinions  about  the  material  caufe.  It  was  to  fome  an 
.affcmblagc  of  all  the  elements  mafTed  and  confounded  and  fer- 
menting together,  "  rudis  indigeftaque  moles."  To  others  it 
was  fome  one  felcd  clement;  to  Tuales  water,  or  perhaps  a 
fluid  chaos;  to  Anaximenes  air;  to  Archelaus  air  condenf- 
3  *  Acad.  QiijEi".  1.  4. 
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ed  into  water,  the  principle  of  Thales  ;  or  rarified  into 
asther,  the  fiery  principle  of  the  ftoics.  Their  notions  of  the 
efficient  intelligent  caufe  were  not  more  uniform  than  thefe: 
but  as  thefe  were  different  manners  of  conceiving  the  fame 
thing,  fo  were  the  others.  The  material  caufe,  under  every 
notion  of  it,  was  matter  ftill ;  the  efficient  caufe,  under  every 
notion  of  it,  was  intelligence  ftill  :  and  all  the  notions  of 
this  kind,  which  theiflical  philofophers  entertained,  were  lefs 
repugnant,  if  I  am  not  much  deceived,  than  it  is  commonly 
thought.  It  feems  to  me,  that  the  differences  between  them 
were  more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  they  arofe  chiefly 
from  different  applications  of  the  fame  trinitarian  hypothefis. 
On  this  foundation,  much  of  what  has  paffed  for  atheifm 
may  be  explained  eafily  into  theifm.  I  could  carry  inftances 
of  my  charity  a  great  way  up  on  this  occafion,  to  the  ionic 
philofophers,  Anaximenes  and  Archelaus  for  inftance,  if 
not  to  Anaximander  :  and  if  Thales,  the  founder  of  this 
fchool,  wants  little,  Anaxagoras,  the  laft  but  one  of  his 
fucceffors,   wants  no  excufe  to  clear  him  of  atheifm. 

The  hypothecs  of  a  trinity  in  the  godhead  was  brought  from 
Egypt  into  Greece  by  Orpheus,  whoever  he  was,  and  poffibly 
by  others  in  that  remote  antiquity.  It  is  not  unlikely  too, 
that  this  docftrine  being  taught  to  an  half  favage  people,  who 
were  unable  to  difliinguifh  between  gods  in  the  godhead  and 
gods  out  of  it,  if  in  truth  that  diftindion  was  made  fo  early, 
increafed  and  confirmed  their  polytheifm.  But  the  true  phi- 
lofophical  age  having  begun  much  later  in  that  country,  when 
the  Greeks,  inftead  ot  waiting  for  miffionaries  from  Egypt, 
went  thither  themfelves  in  queft  of  fcience,  this  hypothefis 
could  be  litrlc  known,  and  lefs  employed  before  that  aera  ; 
whereas  it  was  much  in  ufe  afterwards,  and  we  find  the  traces 
of  it  in  all  that  thcifiical  philofophers  taught,    Thefe  traces  are 

Vol.   IV.  O  obfcure 
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obfcure  and  confufcd.  The  dodlrine  itfelf  was  fo,  till  Plato- 
appeared  like  the  pagan  Athanasius,  defined  the  myftery,. 
and  fixed  a  profeflion  of  faith  that  lafted  till  the  chriftian  A- 
THANAsius  altered  it.  Thus  we  may  account,  in  part,  for 
the  obfcurity  and  confufion  wherein  we  difcover  the  traces  of 
this  dodrine.  It  was  very  obfcure  and  confufed  in  the  minds 
of  the  philofophers  themfelves.  No  wonder  then  if  the  refe- 
rences to  it,  and  the  opinions  derived  from  it,  are  ftill  more 
fo  in  the  writings  of  men  who  have  conveyed  them  down  to 
us  in  fragments,  and  who  underftood  the  dodlrine  even  lefs 
than  thefe  philofophers  *.  Tully 

*  We  fliall  have  no  room  to  be  furprized,  that  the  pagan  doftrine  of  a  trinity 
in  the  godhead  was  taught,  and  has  come  down  to  us,  fo  confufedly-,  if  we  confi- 
der,  how  confufedly  and  how  darkly  the  fathers  of  the  three  firll  centuries  exprefled 
themfelves  on  the  fame  fubje6l:  tho'  the  learned  bifliop  Bull  would  have  made, 
if  he  could,  thefe  primitive  fathers  all  "  ad  unum"  Athanafians,  and  the  doctrine  ■ 
of  the  church  to  have  been  exatftly  that  of  the  Niccean  council,  long  before  Atha- 
nasius was  born,'  or  the  council  was  held.  If  this  doftrine  has  come  down  to  us 
with  greater  precifion,  than  that  of  tlie  heathen  philofophers,  and  in  an  uniformity 
of  terms,  the  rcafon  is  obvious.  Antient  theifts  applied  their  unfettled  notions  of 
this  kind  differently,  and  according  to  their  different  fyftems  of  philofophy.  They 
were  under  no  common  controul,  to  enforce  an  uniformity  of  terms  at  leaft  : 
whereas  among  Chriftians  there  was  fuch  a  controul,  and  men  were  obliged  to  ufe 
the  fame  forms  of  words,  whatever  their  opmions  were.  Tlieir  leaders  indeed  dif- 
puted  much,  and  each  of  them  formed  a  party:  but  when  they  met  in  councils, 
ihey  were  obliged  fometimes  by  art  or  intrigue,  and  fometimes  by  the  determining 
influence  of  imperial  authority  to  unite  in  terms,  and  to  create  an  appearance  of  uni- 
formity. Tluis  the  chriftian  doiftrine  of  the  trinity  was  fixed.  Different  councils,  it  is 
true,  made  different  decifions,  and  reverend  fathers,  who  had  held  one  opinion  in 
one  council,  changed  it  in  another;  there  were  therefore  feveral  orthodoxies  "  pro. 
"  tempore"  if  I  may  fay  fo.  But  that  which  prevailed  laff  has  come  down  to  us  : 
and  nothing  has  been  ncglefted,  not  even  interpolation,  to  make  more  antient  fa- 
thers hold  the  language  of  thole  wlio  were  more  modern ;  an  example  of  which  I 
will  quote  from  Krasmus  ".  That  learned,  exaft,  and  candid  divine  not  only  ac- 
knowledges in  many  places,  among  a  multitude  of  other  defefts,  fuch  as  unfairnefs,. 
uncharitablenefs,  and  violence,  the  inaccuracy  of  thefe  fathers  in  their  writings  •, 
but  he  complains  likewife  of  the  interpolations  and  alterations,  which  have  been 
made  in  them  for  the  purpofe  I  have  mentioned.  St.  Hilary,  for  initance,  who 
Ipoke  fometimes  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  of  a  God  of  the  fame  kind,  or  of  the  fame 
nature  with  his  Fatlier,  which  expreffions  however  do  not  come  up  to  a  complete 

*  Ep.  in  HiLARiuM, 
3  notion 
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TuLLY  makes  Velleius   fay,  that  Thales  was  the  firft 
who  inquired  into  fuch  matters ;  that  he  aflerted  water  to  be 

the 

notion  of  confubftantiality,  dared  not  call  the  Holy  Ghoft  God,  nor  afcribe  adora- 
tion to  him ;  either  becaufe  he  is  not  called  God  exprefsly  in  fcripture,  or  becaufe 
the  faint  thought  it  more  neceifary  to  infift  on  the  godhead  of  the  Son,  whofe  hu- 
man nature  made  it  more  difficult  to  perfuade  mankind  that  he  was  God;  or  elfe, 
finally,  becaufe  the  claim  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  had  not  been  yet  admitted  in  due  form 
by  councils,  who  erefted  themfelves,  as  it  were,  into  courts  of  honor  to  fettle 
ranks  and  precedency  in  heaven,  Erasmus  thinks  that  fuch  reafons  as  thefe 
obliged  HiLARius  toufe  much  caution  in  his  expreffions,  and  therefore,  fpeaking 
of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  he  had  contented  himfelf  to  fay,  "  promerendus  eft  :"  but  fome 
orthodox  interpolator  added,  "  et  adorandus."  Many  other  inftances  of  corrupt- 
ing the  text  of  this  writer  there  are,  and  thofe  principally  where  fuch  liberties  ought 
to  have  been  taken  the  leaft,  as  in  his  books  "  de  trinitate,"  and  "  de  fynodis  •," 
for  in  them,  fays  Erasmus,  he  treated  very  difficult  and  very  dangerous  points  of 
divinity,  "  periculofa:  de  rebus  divinus  difficultates." 

The  fame  artifice  was  employed  fometimes  in  favor  of  opinions  reputed  heterodox, 
if  we  may  believe  Rufinus,  who,  in  defending  Origen  againft  that  bully,  Jerom, 
and  that  ideot,  Eptphanius,  infifts  that  Origen  would  not  have  been  expofed  to 
their  cenfure,  if  his  writings  had  not  been  interpolated.  But  this  artifice,  as  well 
as  others,  had  a  much  greater,  and  an  entire  effeft,  when  it  was  employed  on  the 
fide  of  the  orthodox,  that  is,  of  the  majority,  or  of  thofe  whomade  themfelves  pafs 
for  the  majority.  Thus  it  happened,  in  the  cafe  of  the  trinity,  and  in  many  others, 
that  chriftian  do6trines  have  been  handed  down  with  an  appearance  of  uniformity, 
which  pagan  doftrines  could  not  have. 

But  farther,  if  chriftian  do£lrines  had  come  down  in  the  writings  of  the  moft 
anticnt  fathers,  with  ftill  lefs  uniformity  than  they  have,  fuch  modern  fathers  as 
bilhop  Bull,  would  not  have  found  it  hard  to  make  them  appear  entirely  uniform. 
This  he  has  attempted,  in  tiie  cafe  of  tlie  trinity,  with  great  applaufe  from  theeccle- 
fiaitics  of  your  church,  and  from  thofe  of  ours.  He  owns,  tor  inftance,  that  Ori- 
gen talks  fometimes  too  freely  and  fceptically ;  that  Tertullian  cared  little 
what  he  faid,  provided  he  contradiifted  his  adverfary  ;  and  that  two  eggs  are  not 
more  alike,  than  the  exprefTions  of  this  father  to  tiie  whimfies  of  Valentinian. 
Me  gives  us  Lactanctius  for  a  rhetor  ignorant  in  theology,  and  St.  Jerom  for  a 
fophift  not  to  be  relied  on  much.  Many  of  their  cxprefllons  being  gnoftical,  and 
arian,  as  well  as  thofe  of  other  fathers-,  they  were  not  maich  in  his  favor;  and  yet 
to  fave  them  for  other  purpolrs  wherein  their  autliority  might  be  neceflary,  hedil- 
tinguiilies  between  witnefTesof  tlie  faith,  and  interpreters  of  the  fcriptures.  He  al- 
lows them  to  be  good  witnefics,  and  condemns  them  often  as  bad  interpreters.  lie 
makes  this  diftinction  particularly,  when  he  fpeaks  of  apaflage  in  Iren-.i-:us,  where 
this  father  cites  a  paffaL-e  from  the  prophet  Isaiah,  to  prove  the  divinity  of  the  Floly 
Ghoft.    Bull  thought  Origen  orthodox  in  his  opinion,  tiio'  not  in  his  expreirion:^, 
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the  firft  principle  of  things,  and  God  the  mind  who  framed 

them 

concernino^  the  trinity.  Few  of  the  fathers,  who  lived  before  the  Nicsan  council^ 
were  fo-,  and  therefore  Bull  fiippofes  them  orthodox  againft  their  expreffions,  ra- 
ther than  proves  them  to  have  been  fo,  by  their  expreffions.  He  does  by  them,., 
what  they  did  by  the  fcriptures,  and  draws  tliem  to  his  fenfe,  in  what  terms  foever 
they  fignify  their  own.  Cudworth  thinks  thefe  primitive  fathers  heterodox  in 
opinion,  as  well  as  in  exprcffion.  They  muft  needs  have  been  much  in  the  wrong,,, 
fince  they  agreed  in  afferting  the  fubordination  of  the  fon  to  the  father.  They  had 
taken  this  opinion  of  the  logos  from  the  platonic  philofophy,  and  their  whole  tri- 
nity was  built  on  the  plan  which  Plato  had  made  lefs  confufed  than  that  of  other 
heathen  trinitarians.  "  Ufque  ad  tres  hypollafes,  dicit  Plato,  Dei  progredi  elTen- 
"  tiam  ;  et  tCCe  quidem,  dicit,  Deum  fumme  bonum,  poll  ilium  autem  fecundum 
"  conditorem^  tertiura  autem  mundi  animam." 

The  abfurdities  and  prophanarions  built  on  fuch  notions  as  thefe,  were  innu- 
merable. He  who  endeavours  to  confider  them  with  attention,  will  find  his  head 
turn  in  the  confufion  they  create,  and  no  precife  difcrimination  of  orthodox  and 
heterodox  poflible  to  be  made  between  them,  either  according  to  reafon,  wherein 
they  have  no  foundation  at  all,  or  to  gofpel. revelation,  wherein  they  have  very  lit- 
tle. They  were  however  propagated  by  pagan  and  chriftian  theology,  till  meta- 
phorical generations  were  thought  to  be  real,  and  till  the  virtues  and  operations 
of  the  one  Svipreme  Being,  were  afiTum.ed  to  be  diftinft  hypoftafes  or  fubfiftences 
in  the  divinity;  as  the  jeons  of  Valentinian  fignified,  I  prefume,  no  more,  in  the 
allegorical  cant  of  the  firft  chriftian  times,  than  virtues  and  affeftions  of  the  divini- 
t)-,  which  were  afterwards  underftood  to  be  real  beings  exifting  out  of  the  firft 
Being. 

TnKSE  dodlrines  were  encouraged,  perhaps  introduced  by  others,  that  traditional 
theclo._j,y  among  the  heathens,  and  cabaliftical  literature  among  the  Jews,  had  pre- 
ferved  Irom  the  molt  antient  ages;  and  whiclt,  as  wild  as  tjiey  were,  had  wanted 
neither  knaves  nor  fools  to  vouch  for  them.  Thefe  were  fuch  as  fuppofed  frequent 
manifeftations  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  his  creatures.  According  to  thefe,  he  mani- 
fcfted  himfelf  fometimes  under  the  form  of  an  angel;  fom.etimes  a  little,  and  but  a 
little  differentLy,  under  that  of  a  man;  both  of  which  were  called  God  whilft  the 
maniidlation  lafteil.  That  this  was  fo,  we  may  conclude  from  divers  pnflacxes  of  the 
old  teftament,  and  from  feveral  Egyptian  traditions.  Thus  it  becam.e  in  time  not 
hard  to  imagiae  a  n-.uch  more  noble  manifdlation  of  the  Suprem.e  Being  himfelf, 
in  tile  appearance  of  the  Logos  or  the  Word,  under  an  human  form,  into  which  God 
had  infuuiated  himfelf,  and  in  which  he  remained  incarnated.  "■  Pater  in  me  ira- 
"^  nens  facit  ipfe  opera."  I'he  Word,  that  is  tlie  fupreme  reafon,  was  always  wnjv 
God,  lor  G()d  alone  is  that  fupreme  reafon :  but  this  reaf  in  fpoke  to  mankind  under 
the  fenfible  image  of  a  man,  when  that  .perfon  appeared  v;ho  was  called  ihe  Sen  of 
Gou  on  acrou.it  of  his  miraculous  birth,  and  moft  imp.  rtant  miffion.  Such  was 
tlie  Word  ot  St  Joha;  "  the  vifible  image  of  the  invifible  God."  To  this  let  U:? 
3  add-. 
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them  all  out  of  water  f .  Diogenes  Laertius  fliys,  that 
Thales  held  God  to  be  the  oldefl  of  all  the  things  that  exift, 
becaufe  ungenerated  or  improduced;  and  the  world  to  be  the 
mofl:  beautiful,  becaufe  it  was  made  by  God  §.  Thefe  ex- 
prefiions  might  induce  one  to  think,  that  Thales  was  not 
only  the  oldeft,  but  the  mofl  orthodox,  of  the  Greek  phi- 
lofophers,  even  more  fo  than  the  divine  Plato  ;  and  that 
his  dodlrine  may  ferve  as  an  inftance  to  confirm  Tertul- 
lian's  maxim,  how  precarious  foever  it  be,  "  id  verum  quod 
primum."  They  might  induce  one  to  think,  that  Thales 
intended  the  Supreme  Being,  whofe  fole  adlion  in  the  pro- 
dudiion  of  things  other  theifts  did  not  acknowledge  ;  tho' 
they  acknovv'ledged  his  exiftence.  But  thefe  paffages,  com- 
pared with  others,  will  rather  ferve  to  fhew,  in  how  confuf- 
ed  a  manner  the  trinitarian  hypothecs  led  thefe  philofophers 
to  fpeak  of  God,  and  of  the  firft  efficient  caufe.  Bayle 
thought  the  text  of  Tully  corrupted  in  the  paffage  concern- 
ing Thales,  becaufe  Velleius  having  faid,  that  this  philo- 
pher  was  the  firft,  fays  immediately  after,  that  Anaxagoras  || 
was  the  firft,  who  taught  this  doctrine.  There  may  be  room 
for  fuch  a  fufpicion,  and  whatever  interpretation  be  given  to 
the  paffage,  it  will  be  little  agreeable  to  the  ufual  clearnefs 
and  precifion  of  that  great  author. 

add,  for  the  honor  of  humanity,  and  on  the  authority  of  fcripture,  that  ano-els  fuf- 
tered  themfelves  to  be  adored  by  men  before  tliis  manifeftatlon  ;  but  that  they  have 
declined  this  honor  ever  fmce  the  Son  of  God  took  upon  him  the  human  nature. 

-f-  Tkales,  qui  primus  de  talibus  rebus  qujefivit,  aquam  dixit  efie  initium  re- 
rum  :  Deum  autem  earn  mentem,  quse  ex  aqua  cunfta,  fingeret.  Cic.  de  Nat. 
Deor.  1.  I. 

§  Antiquiffimum  eorum  omnium  qucE  funt,  Deus;  ingenitus  enim.  Pulcherri- 
mum  mundus ;  a  Deo  eaim  fadtus  eit. 

II  Anaxagoras,  qui  accepit  ab  Anaximene  difciplinam,  primus  omnium  re- 
rum  defcriptioneiTi  et  modum  mentis  infinite  vi  ac  ratione  defignari,  et  confici 
voluit. 

Wh:em. 
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When  we  confider  that  Thales  had  been  inftrudled  in  the 
Egyptian  fchools,  and  refleft  on  the  opinion  imputed  to  him 
by  Stob^us,  that  the  firft  caufe  had  no  adlion,  we  muft  be 
perfuaded,  that  however  he  fpoke  of  mind,  he  did  not  in- 
tend the  firft  God  in  the  heathen  trinity.  He  feems  rather  to 
have  confounded  Nous  and  Pfyche,  mind  and  foul,  the  fe- 
cond  and  the  third  god.  A  paiTage  in  Diogenes  Laertius 
is  very  favorable  to  this  notion  ;  for  in  that  Thales  is  faid  to 
have  held,  that  mind,  and  therefore  the  efficient  caufe  which 
had  made  all  things  out  of  water,  was  the  fwifteft  of  things, 
and  pervaded  rapidly  the  univerfe  *.  None  of  thefe  philofo- 
phers  prefumed  to  employ  the  firft  God,  as  the  immediate 
adive  efficient  caufe  of  things.  They  introduced  therefore  in- 
to their  phyfiological  theology  the  fecond  and  the  third  gods 
of  the  zoroaftrian  and  orphic  trinity,  whom  they  fometimes 
feem  to  diftinguilh,  and  whom  they  much  oftcner  confound. 

Pythagoras  talked,  it  is  faid,  of  an  imm.aterial  unity  and  a 
material  duality,  by  which  he  pretended  to  fignily  perhaps 
the  firft  principles  of  all  things,  the  efficient  and  material 
caufes ;  and  yet  we  fee  how  his  do6lrine  is  reprefcnted  in  the 
firft  book  of  the  nature  of  the  gods.  He  v/as  underftood  to 
have  taught,  that  God  is  a  foul  diffufed  thro'  all  being,  and 
from  which  all  human  fouls  were  taken  f.  This  was  called 
"  avulfioncm  ffitheris  immortalis  et  divini :"  and  Cicero  re- 
marks, or  makes  his  interlocutor  remark,  that  Pythagort^s 
did  not  fee  how  by  this  avulfion  or  diftraclion  God  himfclf 
was  rent  and  torn,    "  difcerpi  ac  dilacerari  Dcum  §." 

*  VclocilTimum,  mens  •,  nam  per  univeifa  difairrit. 

+  PvTHAGORAs ctnluit  aninuim  eiTe  per  naturam  rcrum  omnem  in:cntum 

et  commeantem,  ex  quo  animi  noilri  carpcrcncur,  &i.c. 
§  DiOG.  L/1.R. 

This 
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This  pythagorean  god  was  very  like  the  a3tlierial  god  of 
tihe  ftoicians,  and  both  of  them  lignificd,  it  my  notions  are 
right  on  this  fiibjecl,  which  I  do  not  prelume  to  affirm,  tho' 
I  think  them  as  probable  as  any  others,  the  third  divinity  in 
the  godhead,  according  to  the  trinitarian  hypothefis,  which 
was  certainly  known  to  the  Samian,  and  could  not  be  un- 
known to  the  mafter  of  the  portic.  Thefe  theiftical  natur- 
alifts  imagined  a  fort  of  plaflic  nature,  as  well  as  the  atheifti- 
cal  naturalifts  ;  but  inftead  of  fuch  a  one  as  a6ted  blindly 
and  neceffarily,  they  affumed  one  that  a6led  by  defign  and 
choice,  that  is  with  intelligence.  This  mind  or  intelligent 
fpirit,  for  they  were  often  undiftinguifhed,  being  infufed,  as 
it  were,  into  all  the  parts  of  the  material  world,  and  moving 
and  diredling  the  whole  as  the  human  mind  or  foul  moves 
and  directs  the  human  body,  they  conceived,  the  ftoics  at 
leaft  conceived,  the  material  world  like  a  great  animal  en- 
dued with  life,  fenfe,  and  intellect,  according  to  the  curious 
logic  of  Zeno,  who  advanced  this  paradox  on  the  ftrength 
of  logic  for  want  of  any  better  foundation,  and  juft  as  he  ad- 
vanced many,  and  might  have  advanced  ten  thoufand  more- 
But  ftill  we  muft  not  imagine,  that  air  or  water,  or  aether  or 
fire,  or  the  world  itfelf  was  God  in  the  opinion  of  thefe  phi- 
lofophers.  No,  they  were  theifts,  and  their  god  was  the  divine 
fpirit  that  exerted  the  power  and  energy  of  the  father  of  fpi- 
rits ;  their  god  was  the  mind  or  foul  of  their  trinity,  or  both 
together.  They  who  looked  up  to  the  '*  fublime  candens" 
of  Ennius  invoked  Jupiter,  according  to  this  poet,  and  who 
was  Jupiter?  not  the  aether,  the  "  fublime  candens,"  but  a 
being  every  where  prefent  and  almighty,  the  father  of  gods 
and  men,  the  lord  of  all  things,  and  who  governs  them 
with  his  nod  *. 

As 

*  Afpice  hoc  fublime.  candens,  qucm  invocant  omncs  jovem — patrem  divum- 

qvie 
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As  extravagant  as  thefe  doflrines  may  appear,  you  muft 
not  condemn  them  too  railily.  If  Zeno  lived  in  thefe  days, 
he  might  jnftify  what  he  taught  about  sther,  and  a  divine 
fpirit  that  ads  in  it  and  by  it,  by  greater  authorities  than 
you  apprehend  perhaps.  He  might  foon  reconcile  his  opi- 
nions to  thofe  of  fome  chriftian  philofophers,  and  flielter 
himfelf  behind  their  orthodoxy.  There  are  thofc  Vv4io  afcribe 
as  much  to  this  adive,  luminous,  fiery  ather  as  Zeno  did  : 
and  fmce  he  thought  it,  or  rather  called  it,  God,  becaufe 
of  the  divine  fpirit  whofe  vehicle  it  was,  they  would  foon 
perfuade  him  to  admit  that  this  divine  is  an  incorporeal  fpi- 
rit, without  whofe  immediate  adion  upon  iether,  even  aether 
itfelf  would  be  incapable  of  producing  any  one  of  the  phe- 
nomena, and  not  the  leafl:  operation  could  be  performed  in 
the  whole  extent  of  phyfical  nature.  They  would  perfuade 
him  to  it  the  fooncr,  becaufe  by  rejeding  all  exiftence,  be- 
fides  fpirit  and  idea,  and  by  making  his  dodrines  coincide 
with  theirs  in  the  whole,  he  would  deliver  himfelf  from  a 
moft  abfiird  inconliftency,  or  from  the  trouble  of  defend- 
ing it.  I  find,  in  one  of  the  fineft  letters  of  Seneca  *,  whofe 
authority  concerning  the  tenets  of  Zp-no,  the  founder  of  the 
fed  he  had  embraced,  is  decifive,  that  this  philofopher  de- 
nied the  exiftence  of  a  material  world,  and  by  confeauence, 
one  would  think,  of  his  favorite  aether.  Parmenides  af- 
ferted  one  fole  lubftance,  like  Spinoza.  Zeno  denied  even 
this,  fays  Seneca  -f-.  He  could  not  believe  his  God,  there- 
fore, to  be  fo  much  as  cloathed  with  ather,  unlefs  he  ccn- 
tradided  himfelf:  but  by  taking  refuge  among  thefe  philo- 
fophers,  he  might  talk  as  if  he  did  ;   he  might  maintain  that 

que  homimimquc — c.ominatorcm  remm,  omnia  nutu  regentcm — prsfentem  ac  prje- 
potcnicm  Deiim.     Cic.  de  Nat.  Dcor.  1.  2. 

*  Kp.  «8. 

t Par.menii:j,  nihil  eft  [.vxtcr  iinum — Zenoni  nc  unum  quidein. 

he 
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Ke  was  fo  cloathed,  and  might  affume  the  right  they  affume, 
to  talk  moft  learnedly  of  all  the  corporeal  phasnomena  with- 
out believing  that  they  exifl ;  in  £hort,  he  might  reduce  in- 
confiftency  itfelf  into  fyftem.  Seneca,  and  the  whole  portic, 
might  cry  out  that  too  much  fubtilty  does  great  hurt,  and  is 
injurious  to  truth  *.      They  would  cry  out  in  vain. 

Having  obferved  how  Thales,  Pythagoras,   and  Zeno, 
founders  of  three  famous  fecfts,  reafoned  about  the  firfi:  prin- 
ciples gf  things,  I  come  to  fpeak  of  Anaxagoras.      Now  this 
philofopher,   like  the  reft,    held  matter  to  be  eternal.      But 
he  differed  from  them  in  his  notions  concerning  the  efficient 
caufe.      He  did  not  make  a  plaftic  intelligent  nature  of  mind 
and  fpirit,  confounded  into  one.     He  did  not  make  the  fame 
of  fpirit  alone,  as  he  might  have  done,  fince  this  fpirit  being 
divine  and  even  a  third  God,  according  to  antient  traditions, 
could  want  no  intelligence.      He  did  not  mingle  up  both  or 
either  of  thefe  with  matter,  to  conftitute  a  foul  of  the  world. 
He  advanced  a  much  more  rational  hypothecs  than  any  of 
thofe  who  went  before,  or  who  came  after  him.      Diogenes 
Laertius  has  preferved  the  fummary  of  it  in  his  own  words. 
He  was  the  firft,   fays  this  biographer,    who  added  mind  to 
matter,  that  is,  he  added  it  in  a  manner  that  neither  Thales 
nor  any   of  the   Greek   philofophers   had    imagined    before 
him ;   for  he  writes  thus  in  the  beginning  of  his  work,    all 
things  were   blended  together,   when   mind  came   and  put 
them  into  order  -f- .      "  Acceffit  mens."     Mind  then  was  no 
part  of  them,   no. plaftic  nature  working  in  them.     Mind, 
the  firft  efficient  caufe,  was  diftindl  from  them,    and  extrin- 
fecal    to   them.      I    determine  not,    whether  Anaxagoras 
meaned  by  mind  the  Supreme  Being  in  his  unity,   without 

*  Quantum  mali  faciat  nimia  lubtilitas,  et  quam  infefta  veritati  fit.     ib. 
■f  Primus  hie  materias  mentem  adjecit,  in  principio  operis — fie  fcribens,  omnia 
fimul  erant,  deinde  acceffit  mens  eaque  compofijit. 

Vol.  IV.  P  '     any 
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any  regard  to  the  hypothefis  of  a  trinity,  or  whether  he  af- 
fumed  diftindly  the  fecond  God  of  this  trinity,  whilft  others- 
alTumed  the  third  only,  or  confounded  the  fecond  with  the 
third  in  their  notions  of  a  firft  efficient  caufe.  In  all  cafes  he 
was  a  more  reafonable  theift,  and  efpecially  if  he  afcribed  the 
produdion,  order,  and  government  of  the  univerfe  to  the  one, 
whom  others  confidered  only  as  the  firft  God  ;.  which  I  in- 
cline to  think  was  his  meaning. 

But  to  what  purpofe  do  I  comment  on  this  paflage,  when 
the  dodrine  of  Anaxagoras  concerning  a  firft  efficient  caufe 
is  fo  fully  mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  Plutarch  ?  The 
former  of  thefe  was  much  more  inclined  to  cenfure,  than  to- 
approve  the  opinions  of  other  philofophers  :  and  yet  Anaxa- 
GORAs  extorted  his  approbation,  on  this  occaiion  at  leaft,  how 
much  foever  their  opinions  might  differ  on  others.  He  who; 
taught  that  mind  or  intelled:  was  the  efficient  caufe  of  the 
world,  and  of  all  order  in  it,  appeared  like  a  man  of  good 
fenfe,  "  quafi  fobrius,"  in  comparifon  with  the  former  na- 
turalifts,  who  were  a  fet  of  vain  bablers,  "  vana  dicentes," 
fays  Aristotle  *  :  and  he  adds,  we  know  that  this  man  was 
Anaxagoras.  The  fame  philofopher,  in>  another  place  f, 
lets  us  farther  into  this  dodrine  ;  tor  he  fays  there,  that  ac- 
cording to  it  this  mind,  the  firft  principle  or  efficient  caufe, 
was  fimple  and  unmixed,  and  that  Anaxagoras  afcribed  to 
it  both  knowledge  and  the  beginning  of  motion  %.  Plu- 
tarch goesfarther§,  for  he  contrafl:^  the  dodiine  of  Anaxa- 
goras, who  held  that  matter  was  motionlefs  till  God  gave  it 
motion  as  well  as  order,  with  that  of  Plato,  who  held  that 
matter  was  in  a  difordcrly  motion,  and  that  God  did  nothing 

*  Arist.  ■mctapli.  1.  i.  f  Arist.  de  anima,  1.  i. 

.  t  -  Simplicem,  ct  non  miftam,  et  puram  efle,  finceramque  dixit.  Atque 
eidem  principio  h^x  utraque  tribuit,  cognitionem— et  motum,  dicens,  univerfum 
nientem  movifle. 

§  Flut.  de  placit.  phil.  1.  i.   c.  7. 

more 
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more  than  dired:  this  motion  {o  as  to  bring  order  out  of  con- 
fuiion.  This  is  the  fubflance  of  the  paflage  :  and  furely 
tlie  Ionic  philofopher  came  nearer  to  orthodoxy  in  this  cafe 
than  the  divine  Plato,  tho'  fuch  a  platonic  madman  as  poor 
Dacier  may  not  fcruple  to  affert,  and  to  believe  pioufly, 
that,  according  to  Plato,  motion  was  imprinted  on  matter 
by  the  fame  fpirit  who  created  matter  *. 

It  was  objeded  to  Anaxagoras,  by  Aristotle  and  by 
feveral  chriflian  writers,  that  altho'  he  acknowledged  a  fu- 
preme  mind  to  be  the  efficient  caufe  of  all  things,  yet  he  had 
never  recourfe  to  it  when  he  could  account  for  the  phaeno- 
mena  without  it.  That  he  ufed  the  divine  intelledl  as  a 
machine,  to  remove  difficulties,  otherwife  infuperable,  out 
of  the  way  f  ;  but  in  every  other  cafe,  he  chofe  rather  to 
infift  on  natural  caufes  J,  than  to  argue  from  the  principles 
of  §  mind  and  reafon.  All  this  now  means  no  more,  than 
that  he  neither  mingled  logic,  like  Aristotle,  nor  theology, 
like  Plato,  with  his  phyiics :  and  the  objection  is  not  only 
abfurd  in  itfelf,  but  fo  much  the  more  fo,  becaufe  the  me- 
thods of  inquiring  into  nature,  implied  in  it  and  oppofed  to 
that  of  Anaxogoras,  are  infinitely  abfurd.  I  acknowledge, 
might  Anaxagoras  fay,  a  fupreme  mind  that  difpofed  and 
ordered  the  whole  frame  of  the  univerfe,  that  gave  it  mo- 
tion and  fet  the  great  machine  a  going  under  the  influence 
and  diredlion  of  fecond  caufes,  which  proceed  and  work 
effisd:s  according  to  the  original  impreffions  that  divine 
wifdom  and  power  made  uniformly  on  all  matter,  or 
differently  on  the  different  elements  of  it.      Thefe  original 

*  II  a  etc  imprime  a  la  matiere  par  le  mcme  efprit  qui  I'a  cree.  La  dodtrine  de 
Platon. 

-f- Tanquam  machina  iititur  intelleftu,  &c.     Arist. 

X Magis  csetera  omnia,  quam  iatelledtum,  caufam  eorum  quae  fiunt  ponit, 

Arist. 

§ Ex  mencis  ratianifque  regula. Euseb. 

P  2  impreffions, 
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impreflions,  which  proceed  from  the  inconceivable  energy  of 
the  firfl;  efficient  caufe,  and  this  order  of  fecond  caufes  which^ 
proceeds  from  them,  I  call  laws  of  nature.  Knowledge  of  the 
hrfh  is  wholly  unattainable.  I  prefume  therefore  to  fpeak  fel- 
dom  of  it,  and  always  hypothctically.  Knowledge  of  the  fe- 
cond may  be  attained  in  fome  degree  by  obfervation  and  expe- 
riment, and  by  no  other  means.  By  thefe  we  may  rife  a  little 
way  from  particular  to  general  and  more  general  caufes,  and. 
within  thefe  bounds  I  confine  my  phyfical  refearches. 

If  Anaxagoras  held  this  difcourfe,  whatever  cavils  might 
be  made  by  atomic  or  other  philofophers  to  fome  of  the 
terms  he  employed,  we  fhould  be  obliged  to  confefs  that  he 
talked  very  rationally.  Logic  came  into  mode  after  his 
time.  But  logic,  to  fpeak  like  my  lord  Bacon,  cannot  reach 
the  fubtilty  of  nature,  and  by  catching  at  what  it  cannot 
hold,  ferves  rather  to  eftablifh  and  fix  error,  than  to  open 
the  way  to  truth.  I  may  fay  too,  after  men  of  the  greateft 
name  in  philofophy,  what  it  would  become  me  ill  to  pro- 
nounce on  my  own  authority,  that  Aristotle  rendered  him- 
felf  as  ridiculous  by  applying  logic  to  natural  philofophy, 
as  Des  Cartes  rendered  himfelf  cftimable  by  the  applica- 
tion of  geometry  to  it.  As  to  theology,  they  who  abufe  it 
by  mixing  it  with  phyfics,  any  further  than  Anaxagoras 
did,  degrade  the  Supreme  Being  in  their  ideas,  and  lead 
men  back  towards  polytheifm,  or  to  fomething  very  like  it 
at  Icaft.  Which  is  the  lefs  pardonable,  becaufe  it  is  done 
wantonly,  as  it  were,  and  without  any  apparent  motive  but 
impertinent  curiofity,  or  as  impertinent  vanity.  They  are 
unable  to  conceive  how  body  can  a6t  at  all,  and  therefore 
they  fuppofe  the  immediate  prefence  and  adion  of  an  incor- 
poreal agent  in  every  operation  of  corporeal  nature.  But 
to  what  purpofe  ?  aether,  it  is  faid,  that  pure  invifible  adive 
fire,  permeates  the  hardcft  bodies,  or  gravitation  or  attrac- 
tion 
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tlon  infercedes  all  body,  even  the  "  minima  naturae."  Is- 
not  this  now  to  afcend  high  enough  in  the  feries  of  fecond- 
eaufes?  Or  if  we  cannot  conceive  how  £ether  performs  of  it- 
felf,  and  without  any  concurrent  caufe,  the  operations,  and' 
produces  the  effedls  which  chemifts  afcribe  to  it,  do  we  hope 
to  difcover  how  mind  a6ls  on  aether,  or  concurrently  with 
it  ?  Will  any  man,  who  is  in  his  fenfes,  expe6l  to  difcover 
what  thofe  original  impreffions  are,  or  how  they  were  given. 
by  the  fupreme  mind,  which  determine  sther  in  this  man^^ 
ner,  and  make  it  the  fenfible  caufe  of  thefe  effeds  ?  I  think 
not.  They  who  believe  that  the  Nev/tonian  attradlion  is  no 
original  nor  univerfal  property  of  matter,  will  do  extremely 
well  to  attempt  the  improvement  of  this  fyflem,  by  difco- 
vering  the  physical  or  mataphyiical  caufe  of  it.  They  who- 
believe  it  fuch  a  property  will  inquire  no  farther,  nor  agitate 
their  minds,  nor  beat  their  brains,  to  difcover  the  caufe,  audi 
in  hope  to  determine  how  this  property  was  impreffed  ori- 
ginally on  matter.  A  Leibnitzian,  who  does  not  believe  any 
fuch  original  univerfal  property,  nor  any  thing  more  than  a 
new  phaenomenon  to  have  been  difcovered,  fhould  confe- 
quentially  attempt  the  improvement  I  have  jufb  mentioned . 
But  I  think  he  would  rather  attempt  to  demolifh  by  logic, 
what  has  been  eredted  on  experiment,  and  geometry,  with- 
out being  able  to  fubftitute  any  thing  fo  good  in  the  room  of 
it.  He  would  require  of  the  Nev/tonian,  to  give  him  the 
fufficient  reafon  of  fuch  a.  property  in  matter.  He  wouid- 
retire  from  the  vifible  corporeal  world  to  the  intelledual 
world  of  ideas,  and  endeavor  to  make  the  inquiry,  that  he 
could- carry  on  no  farther  in  phyftcs,  end  in  metaphyfics. 
The  Newtonian,  if  he  was  wife,  would  refufe  tofollow  him, 
left  the  inquiry  (liould  end,  after  much  labor  of  abftrad  me- 
ditation, as  oddly  as  that  of  Leibnitz  did,  when  he  could. 
find  the  fufficient  reafon  of  extenfion  in  nothing  better  than 
non-extended  fubftances,  in  thofe  fimple  beings  his  monades. 
2  As. 
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As  it  is  unreafonable  lo  indulge  the  fooliih  deiire  of  know- 
ing, or  the  impertinent  defire  of  appearing  to  know,  beyond 
the  reach  and  comprehenfion  of  our  very  limited  faculties  in 
all  cafes,  fo  it  is  particularly  both  prophane  and  injurious  to 
true  theifm  to  afiume  the  immediate  prefence  and  adion  of 
the  Supreme  Being  in  all  the  operations  of  corporeal  nature; 
however  the  affumption  may  be  palliated  by  mctaphyiical  dif- 
tinctions,   and  how  innocent  foever  the  intentions  of  thofe 
who  make  it  may  be.      They  who  do  this,  do  in  efFedl  reduce 
God  in  their  ideas,   notwithftanding  all  the  magnificent  ex- 
preiTions  which  they  employ,  to  be  a  fort  of  plaftic  intelligent 
nature,  working  conftantly  on  matter,  if  not  in  it.   The  notion 
is  much  the  fame  with  that  which  the  pagans  entertained. 
It  is  only  lefs  reverential  to  the  Supreme  Being  than   theirs 
was.      They  gave  this  employment  to  a  third  God,  who  was 
in  that  hypothefis  the  fecond  link  in  that  chain  of  being  that 
reached  down  from  God  to  man.      Thefe  chriftian  philofo- 
phers  and  divines  give  it  to  the  Supreme  Being  himfelf ;   for 
they  profcfs  that  they  adore  this  Being  in  his  unity,  and  have 
no  other  God  but  him.      We  are  forced  to  help  our  concep- 
tions of  the  divine  nature  by  images  taken  from  human  nature, 
and  the  imperfedions  of  this  nature  are  our  excufe.     But  then 
-we  muft  take  care  not  to  make  humanity  the  meafure  of  divi- 
nity, and  much  more  not  to  make  the  laft  the  leafl  of  the  two. 
When  we  have  raifed  our  idea  of  any  human  excellency  as 
high  as  we  are  able,  it  remains  a  very  limited  idea.      When 
we  apply  it  to  God,  we  muft  add  to  it  therefore  our  negative 
idea,  or  our  notion  of  infinity  j   that  is,  we  muft  not  confine 
it  by  the  fame,  nor  fuppofe  it  confined  by  any  limitations 
whatever.      Thus  when  we  fpeak  of  the  world  the  work  of 
God,   we  muft  not  conceive  it  to  have  been  made  by  a  la- 
borious progreflion,   and  to  have  remained  at  laft  imperfed 
like  the  works  of  men.     We  muft  conceive  on  the  contrary, 
7  as 
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as  well  as  we  can,  that  God  willed  it  to  exift,  and  it  cxifted^ 
that  ije  wills  it  to  continue,  and  it  continues  diftinil  from; 
the  workman,  like  any  human  work,  and  infinitely  better 
fitted  by  the  contriv^ance  and  difpofition  ot  it  to  anfwer  ali 
the  purpofcs  of  the 'divine  architeil,  without  his  immediate 
and  continual  interpofition.  To  think  otherwife  is  to  mea- 
fure  divinity  by  a  more  fcanty  meafure  than  humanity,  and, 
becaufe  we  cannot  conceive  how  the  operations  ot  this  vaft 
machine  are  performed,  to  account  for  them  by  fuppoiing  it, 
in  this  inftance,  kfs  perfect  than  a  machine  of  human  execu- 
tion. Carry  a  clock  to  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope.  They  will  foon  be  convinced  that  intelligence 
made  it,  and  none  but  the  moft  ftupid  will  imagine  that  this 
intelligence  is  in  the  hand  that  they  fee  move,  and  in  the 
wheels  that  they  fee  turn.  Thofe  among  them,  who  pre- 
tend to  greater  fagacity  than  the  reft,  may  perhaps  fufpetl 
that  the  workman  is  concealed  in  the  clock,  and  there  con- 
duds  invifibly  all  the  motions  of  it.  The  firft  of  thefe  hot- 
tentot  philofophers  are,  you  fee,  more  rational  than  atheifts; 
the  fecond  are  more  fo  than  the  heathen  naturalifts,  and  the 
third  are  juft  at  a  pitch  with  fome  modern  metaphylicians. 

The  fame  objedlion  was  puflied  by  Plato  agaiuft  Anaxa- 
GORAS  on  this  farther  confideration,  that,  by  inlifting  on  fe- 
cond caufes  alone,  he  negleded  the  contemplation  of  final 
caufes,  and  to  "  penetrate  the  defigns  of  that  Supreme  Spirit 
"  who  governs  the  world;  whilft  Socrates  undertook  to  ex- 
"  plain  all  nature  by  the  fitnefTes  and  unfitnefles  of  things, 
**  and  rather  to  give  men  great  views,  and  to  elevate  their 
**  minds,  than  to  inftru6t  them  in  natural  philofophy  *."  I 
have  touched  this  fubjeft,  I  believe,  already  in  part,  and 
enough  to  fhew,  after  my  lord  Bacon,  that  the  method 
Anaxagoras  took,  and  our  modern  philofophers  have  pur- 

*  Dacier  on  the  dodrine  of  Plato. 
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fued  with  fo  much  honor  to  themfelves,  and  fo  much  benefit 
to  mankind,  tended  to  the  advancement  of  real  knowledge  ; 
whereas  the  contrary  method  tended   to   obftrudl,   and  did 
really  obftrucl  it.      But  in  this  place,  and  without  repeating 
what  has  been  faid  before,    I  muft  examine  the  objedion  in 
another  view,  and  fliew  by  a  comparifon  of  the  two  methods, 
that  Socrates  and  Plato,  who  were  in  all  things  the  fame, 
as  Plutarch  fays*,  fubftituted  fantaftic  in  lieu  ol  real  know- 
ledge, and  corrupted  fcience  to  the  very  fource  ;   that  of  the 
iirft  philofophy  in  a  particular  manner,  and  by  fuch  affump- 
tions,  and  fuch  a  method  of  reafoning  as  continue  the  taint  to 
this  day. 

They  difcovered  a  firft  intelligent  caufe,   as  Anaxagoras 
had  done,    "  a  pofteriori,"  that  is,  by  the  only  true  way  by 
•which  we  are  able  to  make  this  difcovery.      The  refledions 
which  Socrates  made  on  the  creatures,   as  we  learn  from 
Xenophon  -f ,   demonftrated  to  him  that  the  Creator  of  the 
world  was  not  chance.      It  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  charader  of  Socrates,    that   he  would  have    confined 
his  fpcculations  to  the  fame  principle  of  reafoning,   or  have 
controlled  them   by   it.      But  he  did  the  contrary.      Xeno- 
phon, who  took  minutes  of  his   difcourfes,    accufed  Plato 
of  corrupting  the   dodlrine  of  their  common    mafter,    and 
Diogenes  Laertius  fays,   that  Plato  afcribed  to  him  ma- 
ny   things   which    he    never    taught.       This    writer   quotes 
for  it  even  the  authority  of  Socrates  himfelf;  for  he  relates, 
that  when  this   philofopher   heard  the  lyfis  read,   he  cried 
out,    "  Oh  Hercules  !    how  many  things  does  this  young 
»'   man    feign   of  me?"      But  notwithftanding   thefe  tefti- 
monics,    and   without   entering    into   the   quarrel   between 
Xenophon  and  Plato,  like  Gellius,  Athen^us,  and  others, 
it  would  be  eafy  to  prove  by  fcveral  authorities,  and  even  by 
*  De  placlc.  phil.  -f  De  memorab. 

that 
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that  of  Xenophon,  that  if  Socrates  did  not  fay  all  that  Pla- 
to made  him  fay,  yet  he  advanced  many  points  of  doftrinc 
much  more  improper  to  be  fubjecfls  of  inquiry,  than  many 
which  he  forbid  to  be  made  fuch.  In  fhort,  tho'  he  is  faid  to 
have  drawn  philofophy  from  the  clouds,  and  tho'  he  did  in 
fa(5t  prefer  the  ftudy  of  morality  to  that  of  phyfics,  yet  he 
mounted  to  the  clouds  himfelf,  and  loft  himfelf  in  them. 
How  could  he  do  otherwife  ?  when  he  declared  that  the  two 
offices  of  philofophy  are  the  contemplation  of  God,  and  the 
abftra6lion  of  the  foul  from  corporeal  fenfe  *.  Men,  who  are 
prefumptuous  and  mad  enough  to  think  themfelves  capable  of 
fuch  contemplation  and  fuch  abftradion,  may  well  begin  their 
inquiries  out  of  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  :  and  they 
who  do  fo,  run  a  great  rifque  of  getting  never  into  them. 
Such  were  thefe  famous  philofophers :  and  that  you  may  the 
better  comprehend  their  method,  I  choofe  to  fet  it  before  you 
in  the  light  in  which  it  ftands  in  the  Phcedo.  You  will  fee 
it  there,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  only  thing  worth  obferving  in 
the  whole  dialogue,  with  this  advantage,  that  the  method 
of  reafoning  "  a  priori"  is  contrafted  with  that  of  reafoning 
"  a  pofteriori." 

In  the  account  which  Fn^Dogives  of  the  difcourfe  Socrates 
held  immediately  before  his  death,  concerning  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,  two  objedtions  that  were  made  to  him  are  mention- 
ed. It  was  objeded  that  the  foul,  being  nothing  more  than  a 
kind  of  harmony  refulting  from  the  compoHtion  of  the  body, 
inftead  of  lafting  longer  than  the  body,  muft  decay  with  it, 
and  even  perifh  before  it.  In  the  next  place,  the  foul  having 
been  compared  to  a  taylor,  who  makes  himfelf  feveral  fuits  of 
cloaths,  and  wears  them  out  one  after  another,  the  objedor 
urges,  that  fhe  may  wear  out  herfelf  at  laft  by  the  fatigue  of 

*  Stanley  from  Plato. 
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jToing  thro'  fo  many  generations,   and  perifli  with  one  body, 
tho'  (hQ  has  out  lived  many.    Such  weighty  objedions  threw 
the  auditors,  who  had  been  convinced  before  by  the  no  lefs 
weighty  arguments  of  Socrates,   into  doubt  and  perplexity. 
Socrates  felt  none,  as  you  will  believe  of  courfe:   and  Ph^do- 
proceeds  to  relate  how  he  continued  the  difputation,  how  he 
convinced  Cebes  one  of  the  objedors,  and  how  he  left  Simo- 
NiAs  the  other  without  a  reply.   In  order  to  do  this  the  more  • 
cffedually,   he  thinks  it  neceffary  to  confider  the  caufes  of 
generation  and  corruption  :   and  he  fays  on  that  occafion,  that 
he  had  been  defn-ous  in  his  youth  to   ftudy  phyfics,    or  the: 
hiftory  of  nature,  as  he  calls  this  fcience.     Now  the  more  he 
ftudied  nature,   that  he  might  difcover  the  caufe  of  genera- 
tion and  corruption,   and  the  conftitution  of  human  bodies,,, 
the  more  blind  and  the  more  ignorant,   it  feems,    he  grew:;, 
and  this  we  fhall  believe  the  more  eafily  ftill,   if  we  confider/ 
how  fuperficially  his  fcholar  talks,  and  how  grofsly  he  blun- 
ders too,  whenever  he  touches  thefe  fubjeds,  which  he  afFedls 
to  treat  as  matters  of  amufement   rather  than  of  ferious  ap- 
plication.    Socrates  became  acquainted  with  fecond  caufes  , 
and  effedls  in  the  courfe  of  this  ftudy  ;   but  he  could  go  no 
higher,  and  he  remained  much  difiatisfied  with  fuch  imperfedt 
knowledge.      He  was  therefore  extremely  rejoiced  when  he. 
fell  by  accident  on  the  woifks  of  Anaxagoras;   for  that  phi- 
lofopher  teaching  that  mind  or  intelligence  had  difpafed  and. 
ordered  and  was  the  caule  of  all  things,   he  expefted  to  find, 
in  thofc  writings  the  fufficient  reafon  of  Leibnitz,   not  only  • 
how  but  why  this  mind  or  intelligence  had  difpofed  and  or- 
dered every  thing,  why  every  thing  is  as  it  is  thro'  the  whole 
extent  of  nature.   But  he  was  again  wonderfully  difappointed.  . 
Anaxagoras  proceeded  on  obfcrvation  and  experiment,  fucli 
as  he  was  able  to  make,   to  confider  how  fecond  caufes  work 
in  the  corporeal  fyftem,  and  the  produdion  of  the  ph^enome- 
na,  \inder  the  diredion,  and  by  the  energy  of  the  firft.    But 
^  he. 
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he  prefumed  not  to  go  up  to  the  firft,  to  difcover  how  this  di~ 
redion  was  given,  how  this  energy  was  communicated,  nor, 
in  a  word,  what  the  defigns,  the  reafons,  and  the  ends  of  the 
divine  architedl  were.  Socrates  therefore,  who  aimed  at  no^ 
thing  lefs  than  knowledge  of  this  kind,  defpifed  Anaxagoras, 
and  conlidering  what  he  had  a  mind  to  know,  without  any 
regard  to  the  means  he  had  of  knowing,  he  defpifed  phylics 
and  reforted  to  metaphyfics.  There  he  and  his  fcholar  found 
the  immaterial  forms  of  things,  eternal  ideas  and  incorporeal 
fubftances ;  by  which  if  you  fhould  afk  me  what  I  under- 
ftand  him  to  have  meant,  I  fhould  be  obliged  in  confcience  to 
anfwer  you  as  honefl:  Cebes  anfwered  Socrates,  "per  Jovem 
*'  haud  multum."  Whatever  they  are,  they  exift  in  the  di- 
vine intellecSl.  There  we  may,  and  there  we  ought  to  con- 
template them;  for  the  Logos  or  fecond  God  in  the  platonic 
trinity  was  an  affemblage,  a  congeries,  as  Cudworth  calls 
him,  of  beings  crowded  into  one,  the  place  of  ideas  in  the  pla- 
tonifm  of  Malbranche,  and  the  fame  thing  to  the  foul,  as 
the  foul  is  to  the  body;  for  fo  we  muft  underftand  an  expolitor 
and  tranflator  of  Plato,  or  deny  him  any  meaning  at  all  *. 

If  you  would  know  how  Socrates  purfues  his  fublime  me- 
taphyfical  method  of  inveftigating  nature,  you  may  pleafe  to 
imagine  Anaxagoras  and  him  in  your  garden,  and  yourfelf 
fauntering  between  them.  You  admire  the  beauty  and  fmell  of 
one  of  your  flowers,  and  you  afk  the  philofophers  what  makes 
it  fo  fine  and  fo  fweet?  The  firft  talks  to  you  of  the  figure  of 
the  flower,  of  the  variety  of  colours  which  fet  off" one  another, 
and  the  feveral  tints  which  run  into  one  another  and  beget  a 
pleafing  confufion.  He  talks  to  you  of  the  difl'erent  flrainers 
thro'  which  the  fap  is  filtered,  and  of  the  great  alterations  that 
he  has  obferved  to  be  wrought  to  the  tafte  as  well  as  to  the 

*  Dacier  Arg.  du  Ph.«.don. 
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fight  and  fmell  in  fruits  as  well  as  flowers  by  this  operation 
of  nature.  But  he  owns  very  frankly,  that  his  knowledge  ex- 
tends no  further,  and  that  he  cannot  fo  much  as  guefs  at  the 
inward  conftitutions,  and  the  real  eflences  of  fubftances.  So- 
crates afks  Anaxagoras  whether  his  fenfes  do  not  deceive 
him,  when  they  give  him  ideas  that  are  not  full  nor  true  re- 
prefcntations  of  the  outward  objeds?  Whether  he  does  not 
perceive,  that  fenfible  objedls  are  always  in  a  flux,-  and  never 
exift ;  whereas  intelledual  objeds  are  permanent,  and.  exift 
always  ?  Whether  he  can  pretend  therefore  to  have  any  thing 
more  than  opinion  about  the  former,  and  whether  the  latter 
alone  are  not  objeds  of  knowledge  ?  Whether  the  intelledual 
contemplation  of  thcfe  is  not  difturbed  by  the  impreflions  of 
the  other,  and  whether  we  are  not  kept  from  knowledge  by 
taking  opinion  for  it?  Such  queftions  as  thefe,  and  many 
more,  we  may  fuppofe,  that  Socrates  would  afk  according 
to  his  ufual  ftyle,  in  reply  to  the  Ionic  philofopher  ;  after 
which  he  would  bid  you  fliut  your  eyes  and  ftop  your  nofe^ , 
if  you  are  curious  to  know  why  the  flower  is  fine  and  fweet» 
He  would  bid  you  raife  yoiu-  thoughts  by  intenfe  meditatiop.y 
and  an  abftradion  from  all  particulars,  up  to  the  immaterial , 
forms,  the  firft  fine  and  the  firft  fweet.  It  is  by  them,  he 
would  fay,  that  this  flov/er  becomes  fine  and  fweet,  juft  as 
a  thing  is  big  by  bignefs,  or  little  by  littlenefs,  juft  as  one. 
is  one  by  the  participation  of  unity,  and, two  are  two  by  the 
participation  of  duality. 

If,  in  the  courfe  of  your  conv^erfation,  it  fliould  turn  on 
moral  fubjeds,  the  fame  method  of  reafoning  would  be  applied 
even  to  them.  Should  you  aflc  Anaxagoras  what  goodnefs  is, 
or  juftice?  He  might  bid  you  perhaps  turn  your  eyes  inward 
firft,  then  furvcy  mankind,  obferve  the  wants  of  individuals^^ 
the  benefits  of  focicty,   and  from  thefe  particulars  frame  the 

general . 
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general  notions  of  goodnefs  andjuftice.  He  might  go  a  f!;ep 
further,  and  add,  this  is  human  goodnefs  and  human  juflice, 
fuch  as  we  can  comprehend,  fuch  as  we  can  exerciie,  and 
f\ich  as  the  fupreme  mind  has  made  it  both  our  duty  and  our 
intereft  to  exercife,  by  the  conftitution  of  the  human  fyftem, 
and  by  the  relations  which  arife  in  it ;  from  all  which  our 
notions  of  goodnefs  and  juftice  refult,  and  are  compounded. 
Of  divine  goodnefs  and  divine  juftice,  might  this  philofopher 
conclude,  I  am  unable  to  frame  any  adequate  notions,  and 
inftead  of  conceiving  fuch  diftind:  moral  attributes  in  the  Su- 
preme Being,  we  ought  perhaps  to  conceive  nothing  morer 
than  this,  that  there  are  various  applications  of  one  eternal 
reafon,  which  it  becomes  us  little  to  analyfeinto  attributes. 

The  language  of  Socrates  would  be  very  oppoflte  to  this..- 
He  would  bid  you  turn  your  eyes  from  the  moral,  as  well  as 
the  phylical  world  to  the  intelledual,  nor  aim  at  knowledge 
where  it  is  not  to-be  had,  but  feek  it  where  it  is  alone  to  be 
had.   He  would  bid  you  difengage  your  foul  from  the  incum- 
berment  of  your  body  by  purification  and  intenfe  meditation, 
rife   from   fenfe    to   pure   intelled:,   and,   defpifing   the   low 
drudgery  that  the  acquilition  of  particular  opinions  requires,, 
afpire  to  nothing  lefs  than  general  knowledge,   a  knowledge 
o^f  the  immaterial  forms  of  things,   which  are  antecedent  to  - 
a6lual  exiftence,  a.  knowledge* which  may  be  obtained  in  part 
now,   and  which  will  be  complete  hereafter.   He  would  pro- 
ceed and  inhft,  for  this  is  the  exprefs  do6lrine  of  the  Phasdo,  . 
that  when  you  have  once  mounted  up,  to  thefe  eternal,   in- 
dependent,  and  unalterable  ideas,   you   fhould   make   them 
the  foundations  or  firft  principles  of  all  your  reafoning,   and 
receive  as  true,   or  rejed;  as.falfe,  whatever  you  obferve  to  be 
agreeable,   or  repugnant  to  them.     Thus  you  would  become- 
able.  to.  imitate  God  in  the  exercife  of  goodnefs,  juflice,  and,,: 

every;/ 
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every  other  moral  virtue  ;  fince  his  and  your  ideas  of  thefe 
virtues  would  be  taken  from  the  fame  originals :  and  So- 
crates might  the  better  conjure  you,  as  he  conjured  his  au- 
ditors in  the  prifon,  to  make  yourfelf  as  like  as  poflible  to 
your  great  exemplar,  the  Supreme  Being. 

I  THINK  you  are  not  extremely  converfant  in  the  works  of 
Plato  :  and  you  may  fufped  therefore  that  I  aggravate  the 
impertinence  of  his  do6lrines.  But  the  truth  is,  that  as  I  have 
made  Anaxagoras  fay  nothing  more  than  what  he  would, 
or  might  have  faid,  conformably  to  his  manner  of  philofo- 
phifing;  fo  I  have  made  Socrates  advance  nothing  which 
the  Ph^edo  in  particular,  as  well  as  Plato's  writings  in  ge- 
neral, will  not  vouch.  But  iince  I  have  brought  this  ram- 
bling effay  down  to  the  founder  of  the  academy,  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  fomething  more  fhould  be  faid  about  him  and  his 
philofophy  ;  for  his  appearance,  and  the  inftitution  of  his 
fchool  make  a  moft  remarkable  epocha  in  the  hiftory  of  thefirft 
philofophy.  So  remarkable,  and  fo  necefl'ary  to  be  well  fur- 
veyed,  that  we  cannot  otherwife  difcern  the  true  origin  of  the 
firft  philofophy,  and  the  theology  which  prevails  at  this  hour 
in  our  own  country,  and  among  all  the  nations  of  the  Weft. 


SECTION     VIII. 

Signs,  fymbols,  facerdotal  letters,  facred  dialeds,  and  hiero- 
glyphics were  employed  by  the  egyptian  and  eaftern  nations, 
to  preferve  and  to  perpetuate  their  knowledge.  Strange  means 
indeed  !  For  how  imperfedly,  how  darkly,  how  uncertainly 
jtiuft  this  knowledge  have  been  conveyed  both  to  and  from 
the  greek  philofophers  ?  What  precision  or  clearnefs  can  we 
imagine,  for  inftajice,   that  Democritus  could  find  in  thofe 

ethics 
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etHics  which  he  is  faid  to  have  tranfcribed  from  the  columns 
of  AcicARUS  in  Babylonia?  Thefe  monuments  of  egyptiaii """""*> 
and  eaftern  philofophy  were  explained,  it  may  be  faid,  to 
Democritus  and  to  the  other  Greeks,  who  went  into  thofe 
countries  for  inftrudion  in  every  part  of  fcien<:e,  by  the  brach- 
mans,  the  magi,  the  gymnofophifts,  and  the  egyptian  priefts, 
into  whofe  colleges  they  were  admitted,  and  into  whofe  rites  J 
they  were  initiated.  I.believe  that  this  was  fo.  I  believe  that 
the  'egvptian  and  eaftern  mafters  explained  and  commented 
the  hieroglyphical  or  facerdotal  text  to  their  grecian  fcholars, 
and  I  believe  further,  that  the  fcholars  fet  up  for  mafters 
foon.  The  philofophy  they  had  learned,  marvellous  and  my- 
ftic,  fuited  their  genius  extremely,  and  was  particularly 
adapted  to  their  humour,  in  ages  when  every  man  who  had 
pretenftons  of  this  kind  affe£ted  to  inftitute  a  new  fed:,  or  to 
diftinguifti  himfelf  at  leaft  by  fome  new  hypothefts.  But 
what  was  the  effe6l  of  all  this.  Did  they  become  more  in- 
telligible than  their  mafters^  or  was  their  knowledge  more 
real?  We  have  in  our  hands  the  book  Jamblicus  wrote  in  an- 
fwer  to  the  queftions  which  Porphyry  hadafked.  Jamblicus 
wrote  long  after  the  times  we  fpeak  of  here;  but  his  fum  of 
theology  and  theurgic  knowledge  was  extradled  from  aftyrian 
and  chaldsean  memorials,  from  the  columns  of  the  firft  Mer- 
cury, and  from  books  that  contained  all  the  dodlrines  of  the 
antients, .  concerning  matters  of  a  divine  nature,  which  were 
probably  the  books  of  the  fecond  Mercury,  or  fuch  as  went 
under  his  name.  In  fhort,  from  the  fame  fources,  from 
whence  the  Greeks  had  fo  many  centuries  before  derived  their 
knowledge  real  and  pretended.  Was  it  grown  more  clear  ? 
Was  it  not  in  Jamblicus,  and  in  all  the  Greek  philofophers, 
who  mingled  up  their  ov/n  conceits  with  thofe  of  their  egyp-- 
tian  and  eaftern  mafters,  as  unintelligible  in  jargon,  as  the  ori- 
ginal of  it  all  could  be  in  hieroglyphics  or  facerdotal  letters. 

Such 
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Such  we  may  conclude  was  the  firft  philofophy  among  the 
Greeks,  from  the  beginning  of  their  philofophical  sera,  which 
we  date  no  higher  than  Pherecydes  of  Syros  and  Thales, 
dark  in  its  original,  and  rendered  more  dark  and  more  con- 
fufed  by  men  who  grafted  inceflantly  one  degree  of  fantaftical 
knowledge  on  another,  and  who  for  want  of  any  criterion  to 
fix  their  opinions,  wandered  into  every  hypothecs  which  their 
v/arm  imaginations,  overheated  by  thofe  of  Egypt  and  the 
Eaft,   could  fuggeft  to  them. 

In  the  midft  of  this  darknefs  and  confujGion,  Plato  arofe, 
about  two  centuries  after  the  commencement  that  has  been  fet 
of  the  philofophical  aera.  If  he  difpelled  any  of  this  dark- 
nefs, it  was  by  introducing  a  falfe  light  into  the  firft  philofo- 
phy, that  led  men  oftener  out  of  the  way  of  truth  than  into 
it :  and  as  to  the  confuiion,  which  vague  notions  and  fyftems 
of  mere  imagination  ncceffarily  produce,  there  was  never  any 
greater  than  that  which  arofe  in  metaphyiics  and  theology, 
after  platonifm  began  to  be  dogmatically  taught  in  the  fchool 
of  Alexandria,   and  in  thofe  of  chriftianity. 

This  philofopher  availed  himfelf  of  all  the  fantaftical  fcience 
that  was  then  in  vogue.  He  went  into  Egypt,  he  heard  Cra- 
TYLus,  a  fcholar  of  Heraclitus.  He  had  a  philofophical 
corrcfpondence  with  Archytas  :  and,  that  he  might  im- 
prove himfcU  the  more  in  pythagorean  dodlrines,  he  went  in- 
to Italy  and  convcrfed  with  the  principal  men  of  that  broken 
feci.  He  was  a  follower  and  a  fcholar  ot  Socrates  from  his 
youth.  Neither  Socrates  nor  he  had  any  great  claim  to  the 
honor  oi  being  firft  inventors  or  teachers  in  any  part  of  fcience. 
That  theniaftcr  rcvluced  ipeculation  to  adlion  we  cannot  doubt: 
and  Tully  in  his  academical  queftions  defcribes  him  pom- 
^  pouflj 
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poiifly  as  the  firll  who  called  philofophy  off  from  objeds 
which  are  placed  by  nature  beyond  our  reach,  and  which 
had  employed  all  the  philofophers  before  him,  to  the  bud- 
nefs  and  duty  of  common  life,  and  to  the  confideration  of 
virtue  and  vice,  of  good  and  evil.  But  public  and  private 
morality,  and  all  the  rules  of  good  government,  to  fay  it  by 
the  way,  had  been  taught  long  before  Socrates,  by  Solon 
and  the  other  fages  of  Greece  :  and  if  we  compare  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  miffion  at  Athens  with  that  of  Pythagoras  at 
Crotona,  as  it  is  reprefented  by  Justin  *,  we  fhall  find  no 
reafon  to  think  him  either  the  firfl:  or  the  greatefl  miffionary 
of  natural  religion.  Sure  it  is,  that  he  devoted  himfelf  to 
this  work  with  much  fincerity,  perfeverance  and  zeal,  and 
was  the  martyr  of  a  much  purer  do6lrine  than  many' a  mo- 
dern miffionary  has  died  for  teaching.  All  we  are  to  un- 
derftand,  therefore,  by  what  is  mentioned  above,  feems  to 
be  this,  that  he  confined  his  leffons  of  philofophy  to  ethics  : 
and  even  this  cannot  be  true,  if  his  lefions  were  fuch  as  Plato 
reprefents  them.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  Tully  was 
more  attached  to  Socrates  on  account  of  his  academical, 
than  his  moral  character. 

There  was  a  greater  fimplicity,  no  doubt,  in  his  manner 
of  teaching  than  in  that  of  Plato,  and  in  the  dodrines  too, 
very  probably,  that  he  taught.  When  quefi;ions  were  a{ked 
him  about  another  world,  he  anfwered  with  much  fimplicity, 
that  he  had  never  been  there,  nor  had  ever  feen  any  one  v/ho 
came  from  thence.  Plato  pretended  to  know  more  of  the 
matter,  and  to  have  his  knowledge  from  one  v/ho  had  been 
there,  and  whom  the  infernal  judges  had  fent  to  reveal  what 
he  had  feen  and  heard.  This  idle  tale  was  taken  probably 
from  the  magi  or  the  Chaldaeans,  if  this  Erus  Armenius, 

*  Lib.  20. 
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mentioned  in  the  tenth  book  oi"  his  politics,  was  one  of  the 
ZoROASTERS  :  and  as  idle  as  it  is,  it  got  into  hiftory  *,  and 
has  been  recorded  gravely,  among  other  ftories  of  extraor- 
dinary events.  But  tho'  the  dodrines,  as  well  as  the  man- 
ners of  Socrates,  were  more  fimple  than  thofe  of  Plato; 
yet  we  know  from  Plutarch,  and  even  by  the  difcourfes 
which  Xenophon  as  well  as  Plato  afcribes  to  him,  that  he 
entertained  and  propagated  many  of  thofe  theological  and 
metaphyfical  notions,  which  are  not,  moft  certainly,  parts 
of  natural  theology  ;  becaufe  they  cannot  be  neceffarily  de- 
duced from  any  knowledge  that  we  have  of  nature.. 

Metaphysics  may  be  faid  to  have  fucceeded  mythology 
and  phyfics  in  Greece  about  this  time,  though  the  name  was 
not  invented  till  long  after.  Pheregydes,  Pythagoras, 
and  Parmenides  made  ftrong  pretenfions  to  a  fcience  of  this 
fort.  But  the  hrft  and  the  laft.  founded  no  fed  ;  and  that 
of  the  other  was  foon  difperfed  and  extinguifhed  :  though 
Diogenes  Laertius  fays,  by  miflake  doubtlefs,  that  it  con- 
tinued eighteen  generations.  The  writings  of  thefe  philo- 
fophcrs  being  foon  loft,  nor  any  fet  of  men  remaining  long 
tx)  prefcrve  a  body  of  their  dodrines,  Plato  and  Aristotle 
had  an  opportunity  of  decking  themfelves  in  their  plumes, , 
and  oi  coming  down  to  pofterity  as  originals  on  this  and 
other  fubje6l&,   on  which  they  were  far  from  being  fuch. 

The  fables  and  the  fuperftitious  notions  that  prevailed' 
among  the  vulgar  of  all  ranks,  in  the  days  of  polytheifm, 
about  their  gods,  became  foon  too  grofs  to  fatisfy  thofe  who 
began  in  every  country  to  emerge  out  of  ignorance,  and  to 
cultivate  and  improve  their  reafon.  In  vain  did  the  philo- 
fophers  and  priefts  endeavor  to  foften  them  to  fuch  men  as 

*  Val.  Max.  1.  i,     Macrob.  fomn.  .Scir.. 
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tliefe,  by  all  the  myftery  of  their  myfteries,  into  which  So- 
crates would  never  fubmit  to  be  initiated,  that  is,  by  their 
fecret  dodrine.  Not  only  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
but  the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing  him  to  exift  a  fyftem  of  mat- 
ter like  other  material  beings,  was  difcovered,  and  the  no- 
tion of  a  fpiritual  fubftance  was  eftabliflied.  Whether  this 
notion  was  entertained  firfl:  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  was 
applied  afterwards  to  the  human  foul ;  whether  it  was  en- 
tertained firfl:  of  the  human  foul,  and  was  applied  afterwards 
to  the  Supreme  Being  ;  or  whether  the  idea  of  fpirit  and 
fpiritual  fubftance  was  determined  exadly  either  by  antient 
philofophers,  or  by  chriftian  fathers,  as  we  have  determined 
ours,  if  even  ours  is  as  much  determined  as  we  fuppofe  it  to 
be,  I  fhall  not  inquire  at  this  time.  All  I  mean  to  obferve 
is,  that  an  intellecStual  world  of  fubordinate  and  of  created 
gods,  of  demons,  of  fouls,  and  other  fpiritual  inhabitants, 
being  once  affumed,  as  it  was  together  with  the  unity  of 
God,  if  that  which  is  demonftrated  may  be  faid  in  any  fenfe 
or  on  any  occafion  to  be  affumed,  the  philofophers  did  much 
the  fame  thing  in  a  metaphyfical,  as  they  and  the  priefts  had 
done  in  a  mythological  way.  They  made  as  many  fpiritual 
beings  as  they  wanted,  and  they  generated  them  as  they 
could.  The  head  of  Jupiter  opened,  and  Pallas  the  god- 
defs  of  wifdom  came  out  of  it,  according  to  the  mythologifts. 
This  image  was  too  grofs,.  and  the  fable  too  impertinent  to 
be  retained.  Plato  therefore  refined  metaphyfically  upon 
it,  and  fuppofed,  for  in  him  it  was  mere  fuppofition,  a  fe- 
cond  god,  the  logos,  the  v/ord,  the  wifdom  of  the  firfl,  an 
emanation  proceeding  from  the  firft.  When  this  metaphy- 
fical generation  by  emanation  was  once  eftablifhed  in  opinion, 
metaphyfics  peopled  heaven  as  faft  as  ever  phyfics,  by  the 
help  of  mythology,  had  done  :  and  it  is  impoiiible  to  con- 
fider  without  aftonifhment,  how  thefe  fpiritual  beings  were 
multiplied  from  age  to  age,    by  pythagorician  and  platonic 

R   2  phi- 
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philofophers,  by  jewifli  cabbalifls,  and  by  chriftlan  divines, 
both  orthodox  and  heretical.  A  new  jargon  grew  up  to  ex- 
prefs  thefe  chimerical  notions,  and  very  often  to  exprefs 
thincTs  of  which  the  learned  in  thofe  days,  as  in  ours,  had 
not  therafelves  any  notion  at  all.  Expanfions  and  diffufions 
of  the  moft  excellent  nature,  which  Pythagoras  had  learned 
from  the  zoroaftrian  theology  to  be  a  pure  and  perfed:  light, 
and  which  fome  of  the  Greek  philofophers  called  an  intelli- 
gent fire,  proceflions,  profulions,  and  extenfions  of  the  hrft 
iimule  fubftance,  fuperior  lights  in  the  world  of  emanations, 
called  fephiroth  by  the  JewSj  seons  male  and  female,  fuper- 
fubftantial  and  fubftantial  beings,  numbers,  ideas,  words,^ 
forms,  fouls  that  inhabit  in  heaven  and  in  the  ftars,  all  thefe 
terms  were  ufed,  I  fay,  till  they  paffed  for  terms  of  a  real- 
fcience.  Thus  metaphylics  conftituted  a  fort  of  polytheifm,, 
as  mythology  had  done  before  :  and  to  fhew  you  how  little 
advantage  thefe  refined  dodrines  had  over  the  other,  I  will- 
bring  an  inlianc^  which  I  find  in  Mr.  Selden,  and  which  is 
plainly  an  ingraftment  on  the  metaphyfical  do6lrines  of  Py- 
thagoras and  Plato  ;  though  it  be  of  a  later  date,  as  it  mufl 
needs  be,  fince  it  is  taken  from  the  Jews,  who  had  moft  pro- 
bably no  knowledge  of  Chaldaic  philofophy  till  they  went  into 
captivity,  nor  of  Greek  philofophy  till  after  the  expedition 
•of  Alexander.  Nothing  appeared  more  fhocking  in  all  the 
'pagan  mythology,  than  the  carnal  copulation  of  gods  and 
goddefl'cs  with  one  another  and  with  mortals,  than  their 
adulteries  and  their  rapes,  than  gods  begetting  children  and 
goddeflcs  lying  in  :  and  yet  we  may  fee  by  a  paffage  of  Plu- 
tarch, in  the  life  of  Numa  Pompilius,  that  thefe  opinions 
were  not  only  entertained  by  the  vulgar,  but  were  matters  of 
grave  fpcculation  and  of  theological  difpute,  as  much  as  the 
incarnation  of  the  Word  has  been  among  Chriftians ;  for  he 
fays  that  the  Egyptian  dodlors  made  this  diftindion  :  they 
held  that  a  goJ  might  get  a  woman  with  child,  but  that  a 
'"  man 
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man  could  have  no  carnal  commerce  with  a  goddefs.  Now 
thefe  copulations  were  carried  on  between  fouls  in  the  fpiri- 
tual  world,  according  to  the  cabbalifts,  thofe  famous  inter- 
preters of  Jewifli  theology,  tho'  in  a  more  decent  manner, 
and  in  lawful  marriage,  as  we  learn  from  Selden  *.  "  The 
"  cabbalifts,  he  fays,  affert,  that  as  a  foul  defcends  from 
'*  heaven  into  the  embryo  of  every  man,  fo  a  new  foul  is  fent 
"  from  above  into  every  profelyte  of  juftice  ;  that  which  he 
**  had  whilft  he  was  a  pagan  either  vaniftiing  or  returning." 
This  new  demand  of  fouls,  you  fee,  required  a  new  fupply  : 
and  thefe  ingenious  metaphyficians  foon  found  one  that  was 
more  than  fufficient.  They  imagined  four  palaces  in  hea- 
ven, where  the  fouls  of  innumerable  holy  women  are  married 
to  the  fouls  of  holy  men;  "  and,  they  add,  that  as  in  mar- 
'*  riages  here  on  earth,  bodies  copulate  with  bodies,  fo,  in 
"  thofe  celeftial  marriages,  fouls  copulate  with  fouls,  light 
"  with  light  f-."  Would  not  this  fample  of  cabbaliftical 
knowledge  make  any  learned  divine  grieve,  that  the  feventy 
books  of  this  kind,  which  Esdras  had  colledled  for  the  ufe 
of  wife  men,   are  loft  ? 

Metaphysics  not  only  fucceeded  phylics  and  mythology  in 
the  manner  here  obferved,  and  became  as  great  a  iund  of  fu- 
perftition,  but  they  were  carried  ftill  farther,  and  corrupted 
all  real  knowledge,  as  well  as  retarded  the  progrefs  of  it.  Me- 
taphyficians have  not  been  quite  agreed  about  the  nature  and 
objed;  of  their  fuppofed  fcience.  Thofe  we  have  laft  mention- 
ed may  be  called  and  diftinguiflied  by  the  title,  if  they  like 
it,  of  pneumatic  philofophers,  fmce  their  objed  is  fpirit  and 

*  Dejure  nat.  et  gen.  juxta  difcip.     Ebrxor.  1.  2.  c.  4. 

-f-  Addunt  ut  in  coniugiis  hujus  inundi,  feu  ten-cfaibus,  corpora  corporibus  con- 
jvinguntur,  ita  in  alterius  illius,  feu  coeklhibus  conjugiis,  effe  conjunctionem  anima- 
rum  cum  animabus,  luminis  cum  lumme. 

fpi- 
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Tpiritual  fiibftances ;  how  ridiculous  focver  it  be  to  imagine  fpi- 
rit  lefs  an  objecl  of  natural  philofophy  than  body.  Thofe  we 
are  about  to  mention  may  be  decorated  with  a  Greek  name 
likewife,  and  be  called  ontologifls  or  ontofophifts  ;  fince 
their  objecl  is,  being  in  the  abftra^:,  "  ens  quatenus  ens." 
But  the  name  that  fuits  beft  all  the  parts  of  metaphyfics,  is 
that  of  the  preternatural  fcience  ;  becaufe  it  is  fynonymous 
to  chimerical  fcience.  Who,  indeed,  but  the  author  of  na- 
ture, can  fee  and  know  to  the  utmofl  extent  of  it?  And  who 
that  is  not  delirious,  therefore,  can  prefume  to  fee  and  know 
beyond  it  ?  What  principles  can  be  laid,  or  how  can  any  be 
laid,  of  a  fcience  that  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  firft  and  univerfal 
fcience,  and  to  contain  the  principles  of  all  others,  which  are 
to  be  deduced  from  it  ?  One  might  think  that  nothing  can 
fhew  fo  marvcloufly  the  wanderings  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  prevalence  of  imagination  over  all  the  rational  faculties, 
as  this  inveterate  habit  of  dogmatizing  about  fpirit  and  fpiri- 
tual  fubftances,  and  even  about  God,  the  Father  of  fpirits. 
But  there  is  fomething  flill  more  abfurd  in  the  other  part  of 
metaphyftcs.  In  this,  the  foundations  arc  laid  in  knowledge. 
Foundations  narrow,  and  in  no  degree  proportionable  to  the 
hypothcfes  raifed  upon  them  ;  but  knowledge  fo  real  that  it 
is  intuitive,  the  knowledge  that  they  have  of  their  own  fpi- 
rits, minds,  or  fouls,  in  a  word  of  their  own  intelledual 
powers.  In  the  other,  the  foundations  are  laid  in  a  fuppo- 
fition  which  we  know,  or  may  know,  intuitively  to  be  falfe; 
for  we  may  be  as  certain  that  the  human  mind  cannot  make 
the  abftraclions  thefe  philofophers  pretend  to  make,  as  we 
are  certain  that  we  can  walk  or  run  but  cannot  fly  :  and  yet 
this  whole  branch  of  philofophy  is  built  on  the  fuppofition 
that  the  human  mind  can  and  docs  make  them.  Such  were 
the  numbers  of  Pythagoras,  if  we  know  what  they  were  : 
fuch  were  the  ideas  of  Plato,  and  fuch  is  that  fantaflic  fcience 
'  which 
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whichperverts  the  whole  order  of  real  fcience,  by  pretendinor. 
to  defcend  from  fcientifical  and  axiomatical  down  to  particular 
knowledge,  and  from  univerfals  to  fingulars,  inflead  of  atte mpt- ■ 
ing  conformably  to  nature  and  reafon  the  very  reverfe  of  this. 

The  fuppofed  abftraft  ideas,  whether  fimple  or  complex,, 
were  wrought  up,    by  warm  imaginations,   into  eternal  ef- 
fences,   incorporeal  fubftances,    independent  and  divine  be- 
ings that  relided  in  or  with  the  fupreme  intelleft,   and  this 
may  be  properly  called  the  firft  apotheofis  of  folly  *  ;.  for  the 
lame  men  foon  imagined  a  fecond.      The.  fecond  was  that  of 
the  human  mind  or  fouL     The  human  mind  or  foul  was  of 
divine  original,  according  to  Pythagoras  and  Plato,    and 
returned  back  to  the   foul  of  the  univerfe  when  it  left  the 
body  ;    to  that  foul  which  is  of  the  fame  kind  and  nature, 
*■'  ad  id  quod  ejufdem  generis  et  naturae  eft"  -f ."      Now  tHe 
fbul  contradring  much  impurity  in  its  defcent  into  the  body, 
and  whilft  it  continues   in   that  prifon,   thefe  philofophers 
taught  that  tranfmigrations  of  the  foul  thro'  feverai" bodies 
ferved  not  only  as  fome  degree  of  punifhment,  but  likewife 
to  purge  it  from  thefe  pollutions  :   and  this  was  the  famous 
dodlrine  ot  a  metempfychofis,    at  leaft  of  Plato's  ;    for  be- 
tween his  and  that  of  Pythagoras  there  feems  to  have  been 
fome  difference.      In  one  refpecft  the   difference   is  obvious 
enough.      The  metempfychofis  of  Pythagoras  was  I  think 
general,  and.  that   of  Plato  not.      Plato   claffed  fouls   at 
their  going  out  of  the  bodies  they  had  informed  into  three 
forts,   the  incurable,   the  curable,    and  the  pure.      The  firit 
went  to  the  devil,   as  we  fhould  fpeak,   at  once.      Tranfmi- 
gration  ferved  the  purpofe  of  the  fecond,  juft  as  well  as  your 
purgatory,   and   prepared,  them   to  afcend  to  their  antient 
habitations  in  "  domefticas  quail fedesij:."      The  laft^ 

*  Stultiti^  apotheofis.     Bacon. 

-f-  Plato. .  J.Photius. 

having 
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havinCT  been  purified  before  death,  wanted  no  purification 
after  it.  For  this  reafon  it  was  that  the  philofophy  we  re- 
fer to,  inculcated  fo  much  the  neceffity  of  abftrading  the 
foul  from  matter,  and  of  dying  during  life  a  philofophical 
death  :  the  confequence  of  which  was  regeneration,  being 
born  anew,  and  putting  off  the  old  man  to  fpeak  in  chriftian 
phrafe  *.  Thus  the  foul  might  be  accuftomed  to  contem- 
plate, in  pure  intelleci:,  abflrad:  forms  and  eternal  eflences ; 
to  retain  or  to  recover  by  reminifcence  it's  former  knowledge 
of  real  beings,  "  vere  entiumf ;"  to  rife  to  that  fuperceleftial 
place  and  the  field  of  truth,  where  fouls  feed  on  divine 
ideas  X.  By  fuch  excurfions  as  thefe,  not  unlike  to  thofe 
that  are  fo  ingenioufly  feigned  in  the  world  of  Des  Cartes  §, 
the  foul  may  know  all  things  intuitively,  like  God,  in  this 
world,  and  become  God  in  another. 

"  ubi  depofito  confcendes  corpore  ccelum 

*'  Immortalis  eris  divus  |1." 

Empedocles  imagined  his  foul  to  be  fo  pure,  that  a  god 
might  be  faid  to  dwell  in  him,  and  on  that  account  called 
himfelt  a  god,  "  feipfum  appellavit  deum  **."  Plato 
foftened  this,  by  adding  modeftly,  *'  quantum  licet  homini," 
as  much  as  a  man  may  be  fo :  but  that  great  pneumatic  philo- 
fopher  Athanasius  was  bolder  than  Plato,  if  he  faid,  what 
I  have  feen  fomewhere  quoted  from  his  writings,  that  by  a 
participation  of  the  fame  fpirit  we  are  united  to  the  Deity  ff. 

*  Jamelicus.  -j-  Ibid. 

t '  I"  locum  fiipra  cceleftem,  inquc  campum  veritatis elevatas,  divinis 

idcis  pafci.     Phot. 

§  Lc  mondc  de  Des  Cartes,  a  critical  fatire  on  the  carLefian  philofophy  by 
father  Daniel  the  jefuit. 
'II  Carm.  aurea. 

**  Sext.  Empiric,  adv.  Math. 

tt  Participationc  fpiritus  conjungimiir  Deitati, 

SECT, 
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SECTION     IX. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce  that  me- 
taphysicians have  always  proceeded  on  a  falfe  fuppofition,  by 
negleding  the  real  phasnomena  of  the  human  mind,  and  by 
afcribing  to  it  an  imaginary  power.  We  may  venture  to  fay, 
that  their  principles  became  prophane  and  impious,  when  they 
deified  their  own  ideas  by  the  firft  apotheofis  I  have  mention- 
ed, and  that  they  terminated  in  blafphemy,  enthufiafm,  and 
madnefs,  when  they  deified  their  own  fouls  by  the  fecond. 
Such  philofophy  as  this,  however,  fuited  extremely  well  the 
genius,  and,  if  I  miftake  not,  the  defign  of  Plato.  He  was 
much  more  a  poetical  philofopher  than  Homer  was  a  philofo- 
phical  poet :  and  he  had  the  worfl:  grace  imaginable  when  he 
baniflied  the  latter  out  of  his  Utopia,  whofe  writings,  with  no 
more  help  than  his  own  require  to  fix  the  allegorical  and 
myftical  fenfes,  would  have  done  juft  as  much  good  in  his 
whimfical  republic.  If  Homer  has  done  no  good,  he  has 
done  no  lafting  hurt  to  philofophy  ;  whereas  Plato,  and  his 
fcholar  Aristotle,  did  not  only  improve  much  error,  but- 
diverted  men  from  the  purfuit  of  truth  :  and  this  they  did, 
not  only  in  their  own  age,  but  have  continued  to  do  it  at  fe- 
veral  periods,  and  in  feveral  degrees,,  down  to  ours.  Plato 
treated  every  fubjed;,  whether  corporeal  or  intelledual,  like 
a  bombaft  poet  and  a  mad  theologian  *,  "  per  ambages  Deo- 
"  rLimque  minifteria."  Aristotle,  like  an  ontofophift  and  a 
dialedician,  with  all  the  cavil  f  of  words  and  captious  difpu- 

* Tumidus   poeta,    theologus   mente   captus.      Bacon    de    interp. 

nat. 

■f Verborum  cavillatio et  captiofc  difputationes,   quse  acumen  irfi- 

tum  exercent.     Sen.  ep.  45. 

Vol.   IV.  S  tation, 
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tation,  which  ferve  to  nothing  more  nor  better  than  to  exer- 
cife  a  vain  and  trifling  fubtilty  of  wit,  and  to  prove  equally 
well,  for  inftance,  that  *  mice  gnaw  or  do  not  gnaw  cheefe, 
which  is  an  example  that  Seneca  brings  by  way  of  ridicule 
on  fuch  philofophers  as  thefe,  and  which  might  have  been 
applied  very  ftrongly  to  Zeno  the  founder  of  his  fed,  to 
Chrysippus,  and  all  the  heroes  of  the  portic.  But  I  choofe 
to  confirm,  what  I  advance  concerning  the  charaders  of  thefe 
two  philofophers,  in  better  words  and  on  a  better  authority 
than  my  own.  My  lord  Bacon  obferves,  that  almofi;  all  the 
antient  naturalifts,  fuch  as  Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  Anax- 
iMENEs,  Heraclitus,  and  Democritus  fubjeded  mind  to 
things  f .  That  is,  they  never  loft  fight  of  the  ph^enomena 
of  the  vifible  world,  but  made  them  the  rule,  as  well  as  ob- 
je6t,  of  their  inquiries  :  and  what  is  faid  about  this  objeft  of 
phyfics,  the  corporeal  world,  will  hold  equally  well  about  the 
other,  the  intelledual.  But  §  Plato,  he  adds,  fubjeded  the 
world  to  thouo-ht,  and  Aristotle  even  thought  to  words:, 
the  ftudy  of  philofophy  turning  into  difputation  and  plaufi- 
ble  difcourfe,  and  a  fevere  inquifition  alter  truth  being  laid 
afide.  The  meaning  of  all  which  is  plainly  this,  that  thefe, 
men  turned  phyfics  into  metaphyfics  and  logic  ;  that  in  or- 
der to  make,  or  to  appear  to  make,  which  anfwered  their 
end  perhaps  as  well,  important  difcoveries  about  the  nature 
and  truth  of  things,  one  of  them  had  recourfe  to  abftraft 
meditation,   which  agitates  the.  mind  in  a  perpetual  round,. 

•  Mus  fyllaba  eft  :  miis  aiitcm  cafeum  rodit :  fyllaba  ergo  cafeum  rodit.  Miis 
fyllaba  eft:  fyllaba  avitcm  calcum  non  rodit:  mus  ergo  cafeum  non  rodit.  Ibid. 
cp.  48. 

"l" Mentem  rebus  fubmifcrunt. 

§  At  Pi.ATomuiulum  cogitationibus,  Aristoteles  vero  etiam  cogitationes  ver- 
bis adjudicarunr,  vergcntibus  etiam  turn  homiraim  lludiis  ad  difputationes  et  fermo- 
nes,  et  vcritatis  inquifitionem  kvcriorem  iinfiam  facientibus.  Parm,  Telcf.  et  Dem. 
philof. 

.3  and 
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and  can  never  terminate  in  certainty  for  want  of  a  fufficient 
criterion  ;  and  the  other,  to  an  artful  ufe  of  words  by  which 
a  learned  ambifruity  is  maintained,  and  the  whole  buiinefs 
of  philofophers  is  to  tie  and  untie  thefe  verbal  knots  *.  For 
thefe  reafons,  and  furely  they  are  decifive,  the  learned  chan- 
cellor concludes,  that  their  fyftems  of  philofophy  ought  ra- 
ther to  be  rejeded  in  the  whole  kind  than  to  be  refuted  par- 
ticularly, lince  they  are  the  fyftems  of  men  who  affeded  to 
fjpeak  much,   and  who  knew  little  f . 

It  was  faid,  in  the  beginning  of  this  eiTay,  that  the  preten- 
tions to  fcience  unattainable,  which  end  always  in  fantaftical 
hypothefes,  might  be  excufable  in  thofe  v/ho  made  the  firft 
eliays  in  philofophy,  but  were  without  excufe  in  thofe  who 
fucceeded  them,  in  the  courfe  of  philofophical  generations. 
The  reileclion  v/as  levelled,  and  v^ery  juftly,  at  Plato  and 
Aristotle  in  a  particular  manner.  To  pafs  any  fuch  judg- 
ment on  thofe  who  went  before  them  would  be  very  unfair  ; 
becaufe  their  writings  are  not  in  our  hands,  as  thofe  of  thefe 
two  philofophers  are,  if  indeed  the  canon  of  Aristotle's  be 
as  well  afcertained  as  that  of  Plato's,  and  becaufe  the  little 
we  can  learn  of  their  opinions  has  been  delivered  down  to  us 
in  broken  incoherent  pafTages,  inconfufed  and  inaccurate  col- 
ledions,  and  by  men  very  often  who  did  not  underftand 
them,  or  who  had  their  reafons  for  mifreprefenting  them. 
To  conceive  this  the  better,  we  need  only  conlider  what  in- 
formations we  have  of  philofophical  fyftems,  more  modern 
than  thofe  we  fpeak  of,  and  given  us  by  men  who  were  them- 
felves  philofophers.    I  might  inftance  in  many,  but  I  will  con- 

*  Neftimus  nodos,  et  ambiguam  fignificationem  verbis  illigamus  deinde  diffol- 
vimus.     Sen.  ubi  fup. 

■f  Qiiare  hujufmodi  placita  magis  toto  genere  reprehendenda,  quamproprie  con- 
futanda  videntur.  Sunt  enim  eorum  qui  multum  loqui  volunt,  et  parum  Icire. 
Bac.  Farm.  &c. 

S   2  tent 
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tent  myfelf  to  afk,  whether  he  that  fhould  take  all  his  notions 
of  ftoicifm  from  Velleius,  or  of  epicureanifm  from  Balbus, 
or  of  both  from  the  declamation  of  Cotta,  would  do  much 
juftice  to  the  portic,  or  to  the  garden  of  Gargettus  ?  Thefe 
philofophies  were  abfurd  enough  of  themfelves ;  but  they 
were  made  more  fo  by  reprefentation. 

\Vf.  know,  in  general,  that  there  were  philofophers  in 
Greece  of  great  merit  before  Plato  and  Aristotle  ;  that 
Plato  borrowed  from  them,  as  well  as  from  Homer,  without 
any  acknowledgments  of  the  debt,  and  that  Aristotle  did  his 
bcfl  to  defame  or  deftroy  their  works  :  for  Aristotle,  like 
an  ottoman  prince,  as  my  lord  Bacon  was  fond  of  obferving,  , 
endeavoured  to  put  all  his  brethren  to  death,  and  fucceeded  in- 
his  barbarous  defign*.  Among  thefe,  and  probably  at  the 
head  of  them,  Democritus  may  be  placed.  His  great  repu- 
tation gave  occafion  to  filly  people,  as  great  reputations  da 
fometimes,  to  invent  a  thoufand  filly  ftories  of  him.  But  of 
all  thefe,  no  one  was  more  impertinent  than  that  of  his  putting 
out  his  eyes  that  he  might  meditate  with  lefs  diftradion,  which 
Plutarch,  in  his  treatife  about  curiofity,  fays  was  falfe,  but' 
generally  reported.  Another,  which  we  find  in  Plutarch's 
table  difcourfe  f,  is  much  more  in  charader.  Democritus, 
having  eat  a  fig  which  had  a  tafte  of  honey,  far  from  fhutting 
his  eyes  and  contemplating  the  lirft  fweet,  he  ftarted  up  from 
his  table  in  hafte  to  examine  the  tree  and  the  place  where  it 
grew.  His  niaid  indeed  faved  him  that  trouble  by  owning,  , 
that  fhe  had  put  the  figs  in  a  honey  pot.  But  his  lirft,  and 
as  it  were  habitual,  impulfe  was  to  make  ufe  of  his  eyes,  and 
to  examine  the  phcenomenon  by  obfervation  and  experiment, , 

* Illurn  fcilicct,  ottomannorum  more,  in  fiatribus  trucitlandis  occupatunis, 

fuifie-,  (jiiod  et  ei  ex  voto  fuccefTit.     De  interp.  nut.  et  alibi, 
-f-  Sympcf.  lib.  i.e.  lo. 

which 
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which  he  made  the  rule  of  his  inquiries,  the  criterion  of  his 
opinions,  and  the  foundation  of  all  his  philofophy.  "  ^ta- 
"  tern  inter  experimenta  confumpfit,"  he  paffed  his  whole 
life  in  experiments. 

Diogenes  Laertius  witnelTeth  how  averfe  Plato  was  to 
this  philofopher,  and  in  truth  Pythagoras  was  more  accord- 
ing to  his  heart.  But  it  were  to  be  wiflied,  fince  Plato  was 
to  have  fo  great  an  influence  on  the  progrefs  of  fcience,  and 
fince  his  fpirit  was  to  poffefs  philofophers  for  fo  many  ages, 
that  he  had  taken  his  method  of  philofophiling  from  Dsmo- 
cRiTus  rather  than  from  the  Samian.  The  Samian  had  been 
inftrudled,  in  his  travels,  in  all  the  parts  of  philofophy,  and 
he  brought  particularly  the  true  folar  fyftem,  no  doubt,  from 
his  eaftern  mafters.  Fie  brought  likewife  many  of  their  fuper- 
ftitious  cuftoms  and  opinions,  and  involved,  like  them,  all 
his  do6lrines,  even  the  plaineft  precepts  of  morality,  in  my- 
ftery.  He  appears,  by  the  accounts  which  we  find  of  him  in 
Diogenes  Laertius,  in  Plutarch,  in  Porphyry  and  Jam- 
BLicus,  to  have  learned  among  the  Egyptian  priefts  and  the 
magi  the  great  fecret  of  purfuing  ambition  under  the  veil  of 
learning,  wifdom,  and  fanftity,  and  to  have  formed  in  his 
travels  the  proje6t  which  he  undertook  at  his  return  to  exe- 
cute, the  projeftof  opening  a  fchool,  founding  a  fe6t,  infti- 
tuting  a  religion,  and  governing  all  the  greek  colonies  in  Italy 
and  Sicily.  Democritus  travelled,  like  him,  and  went  to  the 
fame  fchools.  In  this  they  were  alike.  But  they  differed 
much  in  the  other  refpedis,  which  could  not  fail  to  determine 
Plato  againfl  Democritus,  and  in  favor  of  Pythagoras. 
Neither  of  them  were  magicians,  I  fuppofe,  any  more  than 
our  learned  friar,  whom  the  ignorance  of  his  age  would  have 
made  to  pafs  for  fuch  :  and  as  the  credulity  of  Pliny  made  him 
reprefent -them  and. others  to  have  been.  .  But.  as  Dewocritus^ 
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was  no  more  a  magician  than  every  able  naturalift,   chemiftj 
and  mathematician,   will  appear  in  fome  ages,   fohe  feems  to 
have  pretended  to  no  fupernatural  fcience  and  power  as  Py- 
thagoras did,   and  much  lefs,   like  him,   to  have  been  the 
delian  Apollo,  or  any  other  divine  perfon  cloathed  with  hu- 
manity and  converfing  with  men.      In  his  difputes  with  the 
magi,   he  feems  to  have  oppofed  real  phyfics  to  imaginary 
mctaphyfics,   and  his  knowledge  of  the   animal,   vegetable, 
and  mineral  world,  to  all  their  dreams  about  the  intelledual 
and  fpiritual.      What  we  know  of  the  atomical  fyflem  of  this 
philofopher,   whether  he  invented   it,   or  Leucifpus,'  or   a 
certain  Phoenician   named  Moschus   long   before   either   of 
them,  may  feem  little  confonant  to  true  theifm  :    and  yet  his 
animated  atoms,  and  his  intelligent  and  divine  fpecies,   may 
be  reconciled  to  it,  as  well  as  fome  opinions  that  very  ortho- 
dox divdnes  have  advanced.      Philofophers  may  fpeak  too  lit- 
tle,  and  too  much,   of  the  Supreme  Being  and  firft  caufe  of 
all  things :   and  neither  of  old,   nor  in  our  days,  has  the  due 
mean  been  enough  obferved.    Now  if  it  does  not  appear  that 
Democritus,   whofe  objed  was   not  theology,   and  among 
whofe  works,  the  catalogues  of  which  have  been  rather  falfe- 
ly  lengthened  than  fliortened,   writ  any  treatife  of  that  fort, 
we  may  fuppofe  that  he  made  too  little  mention,  or  no  men- 
tion at  all  of  the  Supreme  Being,  without  fuppofmg  him  for 
that  rcafon  an  atheift.      Whereas  Pythagoras,   who  made 
theology  his  capital,   reafoned  always  from   heaven  to  earth, 
parcelled  out  the  divine  nature  into  a  vaft  variety  of  beings, 
intereftcd  it  and  mingled  it  in  every  thing,   and  contrived  to 
render  phyfics  a  rhapfody  of  enthufiafiical  opinions  and  fa- 
bles ;   of  which  proceeding  the  Timasus  in  Plato  is  a  very 
flrong  and  undeniable  example.      To  conclude  this  compari- 
fon,   I  v.iil  only  add,   that  if  Democritus  did  not  acknow- 
ledge tile  unity  of  a  firft  intelligent  cauie,   and  that  was  ob- 
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jeded  to  him  by  a  pythagorean  platonift,  for  they  grew  in 
time  to  be  confounded  together,  one  might  afk  that  famous 
queftion,  is  it  no  matter  *'  utrum  Deum  neges,  an  infa- 
"  mes  ?"  whether  you  deny  or  defame  God  ?  The  ignorance 
may  deferve  pity.     The  defamation  deferves  abhorrence. 

If  I  have  iingled  out  thefe  two,  among  the  philofophers 
svho  preceded  Plato,  and  have  dwelled  fo  long  on  their  dif- 
ferent charafters  and  different  methods  of  philofophifing,  it 
has  been  to  fliew,  the  more  fenfibly  by  the  contraft,  how  and 
thro'  what  channels  the  wild  metaphylics  and  all  the  pro- 
phane  theology  of  the  Eaft  has  come  down  principally  to 
thefe  enlightened  ages  of  the  Weft,  and  how,  by  the  purfuit 
of  unattainable  knowledge,  philofophers  have  gone  out  of 
the  true  and  natural  road  to  truth  into  that  which  has  led 
them  into  error,  and  muft  keep  them  in  it,  by  corrupting 
fcience  even  in  the  firft  principles. 

It  is  a  very  true  obfervation,  and  a  very  common  one,  that 
our  affedtions  and  paffions  put  frequently  a  byafs  fo  fecret  and 
yet  fo  ftrong  on  our  judgments,  as  to  make  them  fwerve  from 
the  dire6lion  of  right  reafon  :  and  on  this  principle  we  muft 
account,  in  great  meafure,  for  the  difierent  fyftems  of  philo- 
fophy  and  religion,  about  which  men  difpute  fo  much,  and 
light  and  perfecute  fo  often.  But  it  is  not  fo  commonly  ob- 
ferved,  tho'  it  be  equally  true,  that  as  extenfive  as  this  prin- 
ciple is  in  itfelt,  Unce  it  extends  to  almoft  all  mankind,  the 
aftion  of  it  in  one  lingle  man  is  fometimes  fufiicient  to  extend 
the  effects  of  it  to  millions.  Many  a  fyftem,  and  many  an 
inilitution,  has  appeared  and  thrived  in  the  world  as  a  pro- 
duction oi  human  wifdom  raifed  to  the  highefc  pitch,  and 
even  illuminated  by  infpiration,  which  was  owing,  in  it's 
origin,  to  the  predominant  paffion,  or  to  the  madnefs  of  one 
fmgle  man.      Authority  comes  foon  to  ftand  in  the  place  of 
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'leafoR.  Men  come  to  defend  wliat  they  never  examined, 
and  to  explain  what  they  never  underftood.  Their  fyftem, 
or  their  inftitution,  to  which  they  were  determined  by  chance, 
not  by  choice,  is  to  them  that  rock  of  truth  on  which  alone 
they  can  be  faved  from  error*:  they  cling  to  it  accordingly, 
and  doubt  itfelf  was  this  rock  to  the  academicians. 

What  has  been  faid  cannot  be  illuftrated  better  than  by 
the  example  of  Plato.  He  flourifhed,  as  we  have  obferved, 
about  two  centuries  after  the  commencement  of  the  philofo- 
phical  age  in  Greece  ;  for  I  think  that  we  muft  place  the 
commencement  at  Thales,  wherever  we  think  fit  to  place 
the  end  of  it.  The  ionic,  the  eleatic,  the  italic  fedts  were  al- 
ready founded,  and  had  made  much  progrefs  and  much 
noife  in  the  learned  world,  by  the  public  leffons,  whether 
in  regular  fchools  or  not  it  matters  little,  and  by  the  writ- 
ings and  difputations  of  feveral  great  philofophers,  by  v/honi 
the  honor  of  thefe  fchools  had  been  fupported,  their  dif- 
ferent hypothefes  improved,  and  their  different  methods  of 
inveftigating  truth  defended.  I  have  faid  before,  that  it  is 
impoilible  to  defcend  into  the  detail  of  thefe  fyftems  of 
philofophy  with  any  afiurance  :  and  I  will  add,  in  this 
place,  that  I  have  never  read  any  pretended  explanations 
of  them  attempted  by  modern  fcholars,  even  in  an  intelligi- 
ble manner,  for  this  is  not  always  the  cafe,  which  might 
not  have  been  for  the  moft  part  altered,  and  fometimes  con- 
tradicted entirely,  on  the  authority  of  the  very  fame  frag- 
ments. One  thing  is  certain,  however,  and  we  may  affirm 
very  fafely,  that  the  difference  between  attainable  and  un- 
attainable, real  and  fantaftic  knowledge,  and  between  the 
methods  that  led  to  one  or  the  other  of  thefe,  was  not  hard 
to  be  diiccrned  after  all  the  eflays  that  had  been  made  in  eveiy 

* Dc  icbus  incognitis  judicant,  ct  ad  quamcunque  funt  dilciplinam  qiiafi 

tempcftate  dclati,  ad  earn  tanquam  ad  laxum  adhcerefcunt.     Acad,  qu^ft.  1.  2. 
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part  of  philofophy,  and  that  were  ftill  making  when  Plato 
arofe.  We  may  believe  that  there  were  fome  who  did  begin 
to  difcern  it  accordingly,  how  much  focver  their  notions  con- 
cerning the  firft  philofophy  had  been  corrupted,  and  the  ufe 
of  their  reafon  had  been  perverted  by  egyptian  and  eaftern 
prejudices.  That  Anaxagoras  did,  we  cannot  doubt  ;  and 
the  cenfure  Socrates  paffes  on  him  in  the  Phsedo,  makes  his 
panegyric  on  this  head. 

Democritus  paiTed  his  whole  life,  and  he  lived  to  be  more 
than  an  hundred. years  of  age,  in  a  confiant  application  to 
experimental  philofophy.  But  few  there  were  then,  or  will  be 
at  any  other  time,  who  prefer  folitude  to  fociety,  leifure  to 
power,  knowledge  to  wealth,  and  filent  obfcure  truth  to  talka- 
tive and  glittering  error,  as  this  philofopher  did.  If  Plato 
had  followed  his  example,  he  might  have  made  poffibly  a  great 
revolution  in  the  philofophy  of  his  own  age,  and  might  have 
laid  poflerity  under  the  obligation  of  learning  from  him  the 
way  to  real,  inftead  of  being  mifled  by  him  into  chimerical, 
fcience.  He  might  have  flood  like  a  polar  flar  to  direct  fu- 
ture generations  in  their  inquiries  after  truth,  infliead  of  be- 
coming an  ignis  fatuus,  that  has  danced  before  their  eyes, 
and  has  led  them  into  error.  But  thofe  very  difpoiitions  of 
mind,  and  that  very  character  which  hindered  Plato  from  fol- 
lowing this  example,  procured  him  all  the  reputation  he  ac- 
quired, and  has  enjoyed  fo  long.  In  thofe  days,  as  in  ours,  phi- 
lofophers  fought  fame  rather  than  truth,  and  the  foolilli  ap- 
plaufe  of  mankind  could  not  fail  to  ftrengthen  that  natural 
biafs. 

The  Greek  philofophers,  for  the  moft  part,  refembled  the 
Greek  hiftorians  mentioned  by  Strabo.  Plato  did  fo  moft 
eminently.  The  hiftorians,  obferving  how  fond  their  country- 
men were  of  thofe  who  writ  fables,   turned  hiftory  into  ro- 
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mance,  and  ftudied  to  make  their  relations  marvelous  and 
agreeable,  with  little  regard  to  truth  ;  in  which  they  were 
encouraged  after  Alexander's  expedition  into  Afia,  by  the 
difficulty  of  difproving  any  thing  they  faid  of  countries  fore- 
mote.  Juft  fo  did  the  philofophers  in  general,  and  Plato  in  par- 
ticular. They  took  their  ideas  and  notions  fuperficially  and 
inaccurately  from  the  firft  appearances  of  things,  and  exa- 
mined and  verified  them  as  little  as  the  others  did  fadts. 
Thefe  ideas  and  notions  were  combined  and  compared  by 
them  as  every  man's  fancy  fuggefted  :  and  they  had,  befides 
thefe,  in  the  inexhauflible  ftorehoufe  of  fancy,  as  many 
"  entia  rationis"  as  might  fupply  all  their  occalions.  Thus 
the  Greek  philofophy  became  a  chaos  of  wild  difcordant  opi- 
nions and  hypothefes,  concerning  divine  and  human,  intel- 
lectual and  corporeal  nature,  which  could  neither  prove  them- 
felves,  nor  be  reconciled  to  one  another.  They  were  the  va- 
rious offspring  of  imagination.  Of  imagination  that  aifedled 
to  rove  in  the  divine  fphere,  that  of  poffibility,  and  would 
not  be  confined  to  the  human,  that  of  aduality.  Thefe  phi- 
lofophical  romances,  in  the  light  in  which  they  appear  to  us, 
may  be  compared  not  amifs  to  Amadis  of  Gaul,  to  Peirce- 
FORREST,  and  the  refl  of  thofe  heroical  legends,  which  wera 
writ  in  defiance  of  hillory,  chronology,  and  common  fenfe,  as 
the  others  were  in  defiance  of  nature,  and  real  knowledge, 
which  were  the  amufements  of  ignorant  ages,  and  which  are 
feigned  fo  agreeably  by  Cervantes  to  have  turned  the  brains 
of  Don  Quixote.  I  apprehend  that  few  of  them  had  even 
the  merit  which  la  Calprenede  claimed  in  favor  of  his  Caf- 
fandra  ;  for  he  boaftcd  that,  among  the  fidions  it  contained, 
there  was  no  one  which  might  not  be  deemed  true  conliftent- 
]y  with  hiftory :  whereas  in  the  antient  philofophical  hypcthe- 
fes,  how  little  focvcr  we  know  of  them,  we  know  enough  to 
be  furc  that  there  were  many  opinions  advanced  abfolutely  in- 
confident  with  the  nature  of  things,  and  with  the  didates  of 
^  right: 
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right  reafon  ;   fuch  as  were  not  only  unfupported  by  either, 
but  as  were  contradicted  by  both. 

I  HAVE  touched  already  the  principles  from  whence  all  this 
reafoning  madnefs  proceeded  ;  for  there  is  fuch  a  thing  :  and 
BucH.'.NAN  ufed  the  expreiTion  "  gens  ratione  furens,"  very 
properly.  The  man,  who  walked  foberly  about  in  the  bedlam 
of  Paris,  and  believed  himfelf  God  the  Father,  was  certainly 
mad  :  and  yet  he  reafoned  extremely  well  when  he  affured  the 
company  that  the  other,  who  called  himfeli  God  the  Son,  was 
an  impofterj  becaufe  he  who  was  the  Father  knew  him  not, 
nor  had  ever  ieen  him  in  heaven.  Thus  the  philofopher,  who 
is  in  fuch  hafte  to  arrive  at  general,  that  he  negleds  particular 
knowledge,  and  takes  a  bold  leap  from  a  {cw  clear  and  diflindt 
ideas  to  the  firfl:  principles  of  things,  how  well  foever  he  rea- 
fons,  is  mad.  Des  Cartes  was  mad,  whenever  he  did  fo  : 
and  none  but  Fontenelle  would  have  made  it  a  proof  of  his 
fuperiority  over  Newton,  who  did  the  very  contrary.  Ideas 
may  be  clear  and  diftind  in  the  mind,  and  yet  be  fantaflical; 
or  have  only  metaphyseal  reality.  But  fuppofe  them  as  real  as 
you  pleafe,  yet  to  make  them  proper  materials  of  general  know- 
ledge, we  muft  not  attempt  to  leap,  we  muft  go  flep  by  ftep, 
and,  by  a  flow  gradation  of  intermediate  conneding  ideas, 
from  particulars  to  generals.  Befldes,  if  we  fuppofe  all  the 
ideas  we  have  of  both  kinds  to  be  in  any  cafe  real,  yet  ftill 
they  may  not  be  fufficient,  fufficient  I  mean  in  number.  The 
flock  we  have  may  ferve  to  eftablifh  one  general  axiom,  but 
not  another,  more  general,  which  we  endeavour  to  raife  upon  it. 
In  fhort,  he,  who  imagines  that  he  can  extend  general  know- 
ledge by  the  force  of  pure  intelled;  and  abftradl  meditation, 
beyond  the  foundations  that  he  has  laid  in  particular  know- 
ledge, is  juft  as  mad,  in  thinking  he  has  what  he  has  not,  as 
he  who  thinks  he  is  what  he  is  not.   He  is  juft  as  mad  as  the 
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archited  would  be,  who  fliould  undertake  to  build  the  roof  of 
the  houfe  on  the  ground,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  in  the  air. 

It  is  not  enough  to  fay,  that  Plato  was  an  heroical  poet; 
nor  after  Longinus,  that  he  derived  from  Homer,  as  from  a 
great  fource,  very  many  of  his  dodrines.  Fie  had  the  genius 
of  thofe  dithyrambic  poets,  who  were  faid  proverbially,  and 
with  alluHon  to  their  extravagant  fallies  of  imagination,  never 
to  drink  water.  He  fpeaks  with  great  refped  ot  a  divine  fury, 
■the  principle  of  fublime  metaphyfical  and  theological  know- 
ledge; and  he  was  fo  full  of  it  himfelf,  that  no  man,  a  little: 
lefs  delirious  than  Marsilius  Ficinus,  and  a  little  lefs  fimple 
and  bigot  than  Dacier,  can  read  his  writings,  as  thofe  of  a 
philofopher  who  fought  truth  in  good  earned:,  and  meant  to 
inflruct,  rather  than  to  amufe.  Ficinus  ov/ns  *,  fpeaking  of 
the  language  of  this  philofopher,  that  "  he  raves  and  ram- 
"  bles,  obferves  no  order  like  other  men  in  his  difcourfe,  and 
"  appears  rather  to  be  fome  prieft  or  prophet,  who  raves  and 
*'  expiates  and  tranfports  others  into  the  fame  fury,  than 
*'  a  man  who  goes  about  to  inftrud."  Quintilian  -f  fpeaks 
to  the  fame  effed:  and  even  Cicero,  as  partial  as  he  was,  is 
forced  to  confefs,  that  his  ftyle  was  rather  that  of  poetry  than 
of  profe.  Let  me  add,  that,  when  he  finks  from  thefe  ima- 
ginary heights  of  enthufiafm  and  falfe  fublime,  he  finks  down, 
and  lower  no  writer  can  fink,  into  a  tedious  focratical  irony,  in- 
to certain  flmify  hypothetical  reafonings,  that  prove  nothing. 

Ad  Laur.  Med.  prom. — furit  enim  interdum  atque  vagaUir,  lit  vatcs,  et  or- 
dincin  intcrea  non  luimanum  fervav,  kd  futidiciim  et  divinmrii  neque  tarn  docen- 
tis  pcrfonap  agit  quim  facerdotis  cujufdam,  atque  vatis,  partim  quidem  furcntis, 
])a!-tiin  vcro  cajteiis  cxpi.intis,  tt  in  divinum  furorem  limiliter  rapientis. 

t.  Multum  cnim  fupra  profam  orationem,  &  quam  pededrem  Grxci  vocant,, 
furgit,  lit  inihi  non  hjaiinis  ingenio,  led  qiiodam  delphico  vidcatur  oraculo  inftruc- 
uis.  1.  10.  c.  I.  7 

and 
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and  into  allufions  that  are  mere  vulgarifms,  and  that  neither 
explain  nor  inforce  any  thing,  that  wants  to  be  explained  or 
inforced. 

As  the  founder  of  the  academy  drew  the  grotefque  of  his 
theology  and  metaphyfics  principally  on  the  canvafs,  that  Ho- 
mer and  Pythagoras  had  fpread  for  him,  fo  it  feems  to  me, 
that  he  propofed  much  the  fame  objects  of  ambition  to  him- 
felf,  as  the  Samian  did.      I  do  not  mean  to  make  any  ill-na- 
tured refledions  on  his  voyages   into   Sicily,    nor  on   his  in- 
trigues with  Dion,   nor  to  inlift  on   thofe  which  have  been 
made.   If  he  took  a  great  fum  of  money,  it  was  to  buy  books. 
If  he  rode  into  Syracufe   in  a  gilded  chariot,  drawn  by  four 
white  horfes,  and  with  all  the  pomp  ol  a  triumph,   it  was  to 
humor  the  tyrant  he  meant  to  reform.     If  he  obtained  a  dif- 
trift  of  country  in   Sicily,   as   Plotinus  did   fome  centuries 
afterwards  in  Italy,   it  was  with  the  fame  defign,  to  fet  man- 
kind an  example  of  the  moft  perfe6t  form  of  government. 
But  ftill  we  muft  not  think  him  as  free  from  ambition,  as  So- 
crates feems  to  have  been.      He  took  warning  indeed  from 
the  examples  of  Pythagoras  and  of  Socrates.      One  taught 
him  to  moderate  his  political,  and  the  other  his  philofophi- 
cal  zeal.      But  ftill,   with  all  this   apparent  moderation,   he 
had   an  ambition  as    real  as  any  other,   though  compatible 
with  moderation,   and  even  leaning  on  the  appearances  of  it, 
as  on  fo  many  neceflary  fupports.    There  is  an  ambition  that 
burns  as  hotly  under  the  mantle    of  a  philofopher,   or   the 
cowl  of  a  monk,   as  in  the  breaft  of  an  hero,  and  that  exerts 
itfelf  as  eifedually,  and  often  as  hurtlully  to  mankind  as  the 
other.      The  cell  of  Bernard,   or  that  of  Hildebrand,  even 
before  he  got  the  papacy,   was  a  fcene  of  as  much  intrigue, 
and  as  many  ambitious  projedts,   as  that  of  Ferdinand   the 
catholic,   or  oi  Charles  the  fifth.    If  the  characters  of  Dio- 
NYsius   the  elder  and  the  younger  did  not  fuifer  Plato  to 

regu- 
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reaukte  the  government,  and  exercife  legiilation  in  Sicily, 
nor  the  dotare  of  the  athenian  commonwealth  in  his  own 
country,  he  acquired  however  a  much  greater  dominion, 
than  that  of  Syracufe  or  of  Athens,  and  held  a  much  nobler 
and  hio-her  rank  than  that  of  tyrant  or  of  archon.  He  could 
not  pcrfuade  his  countrymen:  to  attempt  to  force  them  he 
thoui2;ht  unlawful.  He  retired  therefore  into  the  academy, 
and  exercifed  in  that  retreat,  like  Bernard  in  his  monaflery, 
a  far  greater  power,  quietly  and  fafely,  than  any  that  prmces, 
or  the  principal  men  in  ccmm.onwealths  could  boait  oi,  with 
all  the  trouble  and  danger  to  which  they  flood  continually 
expofed  in  their  public  life.  His  reputation,  and  ihe  au- 
thority founded  on  it  v/ere  fuch,  that  appeals  were  made, 
and  ambaffadors  fent  to  him  from  different  people,  who  fo- 
licitcd  him  to  give  them  laws ;  a  favor  he  beftowed  en  foiiiC, 
and  refufed  to  others.  In  another  part  ol  the  relemblance 
between  Bernard  and  him,  the  faint  indeed  outdid  the  phi- 
lofopher  very  much.  He  acquired  immenfe  wealth  to  his 
order,  as  well  as  to  his  particular  convent.  Whereas  Plato 
left  nothing  but  his  philolophy  to  the  philofophers  of  his  fecft, 
in  general :  and  tho'  he  increafed  the  revenues  of  the  acade- 
my, and  tho'  the  cuftom  of  obtaining  further  acquilitions  of 
wealth  by  the  teftamentary  dilpolitions  of  perfons  who  de- 
iircd  to  encourage  this  fchool,  prevailed  from  his  time  ;  yet 
aJl  this  would  have  been  but  a  mite  in  the  bernardine  trea- 
fury. 

In  the  lafl:  part,  which  I  fhall  mention,  of  refemblance 
between  thefe  two  theologians,  the  pagan  had  vaftly  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  chriftian.  The  order  of  the  monks,  inftead 
of  maintaining  a  fuperiority  over  other  orders,  was  foon  loft  in 
the  crowd  of  them;  or  if  diftinguifhcd,  was  diftinguiflied  on- 
ly by  ignorance  and  luxury,  and  the  pomp  of  their  princi- 
pal men.   Whereas  the  fed  of  philofophers  did  not  only  eclipfe 

all 
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all  thofe  that  were  more  antient,  but  outfliine  and  outlaPc  all 
that  were  cotemporary  or  01^  later  inftitution.  It  ipread  into 
Afia  when  Alexander  carried  his  arms  thither,  and  into 
Egypt  under  the  aulpices  of  his  fucceffors.  Platonifm  return- 
ed back,  as  it  were,  to  thofe  nations  from  whom  the  doctrines 
of  it  had  been  derived  originally,  altered  indeed,  but  eafily 
known,  and  therefore  eagerly  embraced  by  the  true  parents ; 
becaufe  of  the  many  allegorical,  ^enigmatical,  cabbaliftical, 
myftical  features  which  it  retained  of  the  family.. 

I  DO  not  believe  that  Plato  was  an  enthufiafi:,  in  any  other 
fenfe  than  your  poets  affe<£l  to  appear  fuch,  when  you  call  for 
infpiration  and  boaft  of  the  divine  fury  :  and  I  could  looner 
perfuade  myfelf  that  he  was  never  in  earneff,  than  that  he 
was  always  fo  ;  for  which  opinion  I  fhall  give  you  my  rea- 
fons  on  fome  other  occaiion.  But  fure  it  is,  that  he  has  made 
enthufiafts  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  churches ;  in  the  chriftian 
church  particularly,  the  mofl  feraphic  faints,  and  the  moft 
extravagant  heretics :  of  all  which  I  fhall  have  occaiion  to 
fpeak  more  at  large  elfewhere ;  for  as  this  philofopher  had 
a  place  frequently  in  our.  converfations,  the  mention  of  him 
will  return  frequently  in  thefe  effays ;  which  are  repetitions 
a  little  extended  of  the  former,  and  which  claim  fome  of 
the  liberty  allowed  in  the  former. 

Platonism  florifhed  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Greece,  in  Afia, 
and  in  Egypt :  and  the  extravagant  encomiums  of  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  their  fchool,  which  we  find  fo  often  repeated  by 
Tully,  would  be  alone  fufhcient  to  (liew  us  how  highly  this 
philofophy  was  efteemed  in  the  roman  commonwealth.  But 
tho'  it  was  held  in  this  efteem,  I  think  that  it. had  received  at 
that  time  a  blow  which  made  it  no  longer  fit  to  be  propagated 
with  fuccefs,  as  it  was  then  taught.  It  was  become  a  philo- 
fophy 
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fophy  for  fophifts  and  rhetors  only  ;  and  the  dogmatical  var- 
nidi,  which  had  impofed  at  firft,  being  taken  off  by  Arce- 
siLAUs  and  Carneades,  there  remained  nothing  in  it  on 
which  the  minds  of  men,  that  feek  naturally  to  be  deter- 
mined and  fixed,  could  reft  with  complacency.  Cuppeity 
and  tableity,  thofe  ridiculous  abftradions,  which  Diogenes 
laughed  at  Plato  for  fuppofmg,  had  pafied  in  the  world  ; 
but  to  make  men  doubt  of  the  exiftcnce  of  the  cup  and  the 
table,   was  impolTible. 

The  moft  abfurd  fyftem,  that  is  dogmatical,  will  prevail 
fooner  and  longer,  and  more  generally,  than  that  of  the  fe- 
cond  or  third  academy,  or  that  of  Pyrrho  did,  which  arofe 
about  the  fame  time ;  and  the  dulleft  ftoician,  that  ever 
was,  v/ould  have  perfuaded  men  to  alTent  to  this  proportion, 
"  the  world  is  a  wife  being*,"  as  readily  as  to  this,  in  a  bright 
funftiine,  "  it  is  now  light,"  much  fooner  than  Carneades 
would  have  perfuaded  them  to  lay  aiide  all  claim  to  decilion, 
and  to  confound  true  and  falfe  in  the  clafs  ot  probability  f. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  into  any  nice  diftind:ion  that  may 
be  made  between  thefe  philofophies.  It  is  enough  for  our  pre- 
fent,  or  any  other  reafonable  purpofe,  to  coniidcr  them  all 
together  as-the  fyftems,  if  they  can  be  called  fyftems,  of  men 
who  entertained  a  perpetual  fufpeniion  of  mind,  denied  that 
any  certainty  was  to  be  had,  and  difputed,  at  moft",  about 
probability.  Such  a  man  as  Tully,  who  was  oftentatious 
of  his  eloquence,  might  very  naturally  take,  as  he  did,  this 
part  upon  him  §.      He  protefts  in   his  academical  queftions 

*  Ncc  magis  approbabit  nunc  lucere hunc  mundum  effe  iapientem.      Cic. 

Acad.  Qiia;fl:. 

-j-  Pliilofophiam quns  confiindit  vera  cum  falfis  fpoliat  nos  judicio.    Ibid. 

§  Si  aut  olKntatione  aliqua  addu£tus,  aut  lludio  certandi,  ad  hanc  potifTimum 
pliilolbphiam  me  applicavi,  non  modo  Itultitium  meam,  fed  etiam  mores,  et  natu- 
xam  condemnandam  puto. 

againft 
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againft  any  imputation  of  oftentation  indeed  ;  but  there  will 
be  no  uncharitablenefs  in  laying  much  more  weight  on  what 
fell  from  him  in  the  fecond  tufculan,  where  he  confeffes,  that 
the  cuilom  of  difputing  for  and  againft  every  thing  pleafed 
him  much,  becaufe  it  was  "  maxima  dicendi  exercitatio." 
In  fliort,  altho'  the  academicians  chofe  a  much  more  eafy 
tafk,  when  they  undertook  to  refute  the  ftoicians  and  the 
epicureans,  and  every  other  dogmatic  feft,  than  that  of 
defending  the  apparent  dogmas  of  their  mafter  would  have 
been  ;  yet  it  feems  to  me,  that  they  could  not  have  ftood 
long  on  that  foot,  nor  have  acquired  the  fame,  which  thofe 
madmen,  who  fucceeded  them  in  the  profeffion  of  platonifm, 
acquired. 

Antiochus,  the  third  in  fucceffion  from  Carneades, 
and  the  laft  in  the  diredl  academic  line,  began  to  deviate 
from  the  principle  and  condud  of  Arcesilaus  improved  by 
Carneades  :  and,  under  pretence  of  reviving  the  old  aca- 
demy and  genuine  platonifm,  he  taught  dogmatically  the 
dodrines  he  found  in  Plato,  and  blended  them  with  thofe 
of  the  portic  and  the  lyceum.  From  this  time,  the  falfe  fub- 
lime  of  Plato  began  to  fpeak  more  ftrongly  than  ever  to  the 
imagination,  to  the  affedions  and  paffions,  and,  aided  by 
the  quibbles  of  Zeno,  and  the  fubtilties  of  Aristotle,  in  a 
fhort  time  after  to  the  prejudices  of  mankind.  I  fpeak  thus 
generally,  becaufe  platonic  philofophy,  which  had  been  con- 
fined to  fchools  in  Greece,  in  Afia,  and  in  Egypt,  or  had  been 
cultivated  by  a  few  particular  genii  at  Rome,  became 
fafhionable  and  fpread  more  than  ever,  when  it  had  re- 
affumed  the  gawdy  drefs  of  which  it  had  been  ftripped  in  the 
academy,  for  feven  generations  of  philofophers  at  leaft.  If 
the  Roman  ladies  were  not  platonics  in  love,  they  were  fuch 
in   philofophical   fpeculation  :    and    the   emperors   Adrian, 

Vol.   IV.  U  .      Anto- 
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Antoninus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  for  inftance,  were  as 
fond  of  the  philofophical  gown,  as  of  the  imperial  mantle. 
Julian  was  fo,  not  long  after  them,  to  a  degree  of  fana- 
ticifm. 

SECTION      X. 

When  I  come  to  fpeak  of  authority  in  matters  of  religion, 
of  the  Chriftian  particularly,  it  will  be  proper  to  fhew  how 
platonifm  was  incorporated  with  it  :  how  the  former  ferved 
to  deck  out  the  artificial  theology  grafted  on  revelation,  and 
how  the  latter  ferved  to  perpetuate  the  former.  Here  I  con- 
Uder  platonifm  relatively  to  the  effects  it  has  had  on  fcience  in 
general;  and  as  to  them,  I  fay,  that  they  have  perverted  the 
ufe  of  reafon,  and  corrupted  the  firft  elements  of  human 
knowledge,  or  fubftitutcd  fuch  as  are  fantaftical  in  the  place 
of  fuch  as  are  real.  Thefe  firft  elements  of  human  knowledge 
are  the  ideas  we  acquire,  according  to  the  eftablifhed  order  of 
human  nature,  from  the  very  dawn  of  life.  As  we  grow  up 
we  learn  of  courfe  to  examine,  to  compound,  and  to  compare 
thefe  in  fome  degree  or  other,  and  fuf^ciently  for  our  ordina- 
ry ufe  in  the  ftations  and  circumflances  of  life  wherein  we 
are  placed.  If  all  this  be  not  very  accurately  done,  as  it  is 
not  always,  and  perhaps  feldom,  there  arifes  very  rarely  any 
great  inconveniency  from  it.  But  the  cafe  becomes  extremely 
different  in  matters  of  higher  concern,  in  thofe  of  philofophy, 
and  of  the  firft  philofophy  efpecially.  The  more  complex, 
and  the  more  abftrad  our  ideas  and  notions  are,  the  more 
likely  are  we  to  frame  or  retain  them  ill,  the  confequence  of 
which  muft  be  error  on  the  moft  important  fubjeds  that  can 
cxcrcife  the  human  mind.  What  fhall  we  fay  then  of  a  writer, 
who  has  not  only  propagated  on  thefe  fubjeds  fantaftical  ideas 
and  notions  for  real,  with  an  impofing  air,  but  has  attempt- 
ed 
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ed  to  turn  mankind  out  of  the  way  of  framing  any  others  on 
every  fubjed  ?  Shall  we  fay,  that  he  was  the  philofophical 
Homer  ?  We  fliall  trifle  egregioufly  if  we  do.  Allufion, 
allegory,  metaphor,  and  every  part  of  figurative  ftyle  is  the 
poet's  language.  Figments  of  imagination  are  his  fubjedt. 
The  philofopher  may  fometimes  employ  the  former  cau- 
tioufly,  and  under  much  control :  the  latter  never.  Reafon 
muft  be  his  guide,  and  truth  alone  his  fubje6t.  When  they 
are  not  fuch,  tho'  he  keeps  the  name,  he  goes  out  of  the  cha- 
racter. He  is  guilty  of  fraud.  Plato  was  eminently  guilty 
of  it,  and  the  taint  has  defcended,  like  that  of  original  fin, 
to  his  pofterity. 

All  his  lineal  fuccefTors  have  followed  the  example  he  fet 
them  in  feveral  forms,  according  to  their  feveral  talents. 
They  attempted  it  even  in  phyfics.  But  error  of  this  kind 
has  not  been  eftablifhed,  nor  fixed,  nor  fandlified.  Corporeal 
nature  afTords  a  public  ftandard  obvious  to  fenfe,  and  by  which 
every  man  may  try  the  ideas  and  notions  of  another,  whether 
they  be  fantaflic  or  real  ;  and  for  this  reafon  phyfical  know- 
ledge has  been  in  almoft  a  conftant  courfe  of  improvement, 
the  errors  have  been  from  age  to  age  corrected,  and  the  fen- 
lible  phienomena,  which  are  the  objefts  of  it,  being  num- 
berlefs,  it  has  been  vaftly  extended,  as  well  as  afcertained,  in 
thefe  latter  ages.  Since  the  revival  of  experimental  philofo- 
phy,  fpeculative  whimfical  naturalifts  have  impofed  no  more 
than  Ovid,  who  did  not  mean,  nor  than  Lucretius,  who 
did  mean  to  impofe,   their  phyfics  for  true  philofophy. 

Plato  did  his  befl  to  difgrace  this  criterion,  and  to  per- 
fuade  men  not  to  trufl  to  it,  even  to  verify  their  fimple  ideas 
of  fenfible  objeds.  Metaphyfics  fuited  his  purpofe  better, 
juft  as  an  half  light  fuits  better  than  a  full  light  the  purpofe 

U   2  of 
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of  one  who  has  falfe  wares  to  vend.  We  have  indeed  in  our 
minds  a  criterion  of  fpiritual  nature,  and  of  matters  purely 
intellio-ible.  But  this  criterion  is  not  as  public,  and  as  com- 
mon to  all  men,  as  the  other.  However  fantaftical,  inade- 
quate, or  confufcd  and  obfcure  the  ideas  and  notions  of  an- 
other man  may  appear  to  me,  he  is  at  liberty  to  afHrm,  that 
they  appear  quite  otherwife  in  his  mind  :  and  tho'  I  may  not 
believe  him,  I  cannot  contradict  him.  What  can  I  fay  to  a 
myflic,  who  boafts  of  fpecial  grace,  and  divine  illuminations; 
or  to  a  metaphyfician,  v>^ho  pretends  to  make  incomprehen- 
fible  abflradions,  and  to  clamber  up  Plato's  myflic  ladder 
from  opinion  to  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  immaterial 
forms,  more  than  this,  I  perceive  no  fuch  illuminations,  I 
can  make  no  fuch  abftraclions,  I  have  no  fuch  ladder  ?  Thefe 
divines  and  philofophers  are  ftoppcd,  like  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, on  the  very  outfkirts  of  the  intellecTtual  world,  not- 
withftanding  their  boafts  :  and  if  they  related  nothing  of  it 
more  than  what  they  have  felt,  feen,  and  known,  they  would 
relate  nothing  more  than  other  philofophical  travellers.  But 
as  they  pretend  to  have  gone  farther,  they  may  well  pretend 
to  have  felt,  feen,  and  known  more. 

Plato  was  fuch  a  traveller,  and  the  father  of  philofophical 
lying  to  us,  who  are  not  acquainted  with  thofe  who  pre- 
ceded him.  Thofe  who  preceded  him  might  negled;  an 
exa6t  determination  of  ideas,  and  a  fteady  ufe  of  words,  the 
ligns  oi  thefe  ideas,  which  is  no  more  than  all  philofophers 
are  apt  to  do.  But  he  is  to  us  the  iirfl:  who  taupht  men,  in- 
ftead  ot  diftrufting,  to  renounce  their  fenfes  in  the  fearch  of 
truth  ;  and,  inftead  of  taking  their  ideas  from  the  outward 
imprcfTions,  and  inward  fuggeftions  of  nature,  to  take  them 
hom  an  aflumed  region  of  ideas  which  never  exifted  out  of 
delirious  brains.  This  dodlrine,  that  poifons  fcience  to  the 
5  very 
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very  roots,  is  in  part  fo  abfurd,  and  in  part  fo  notorioiifly 
falfe,  that  we  may  juftly  wonder  how  he  could  miftake  the 
truth  in  one  cafe,  and  affirm,  if  he  really  meant  to  affirm,  and 
expeded  to  be  believed,  direflly  againft  it  in  the  other. 
That  we  cannot  have  knowledge  of  fenfible  objefls,  abfolute 
knowledge,  a  knowledge  of  the  effences  of  the  fubftances,  is 
moft  true  ;  not  for  the  reafon  he  gives,  becaufe  they  are  in 
a  perpetual  flux,  always  generating,  never  exifting  :  but  be- 
caufe we  cannot  difcern  by  our  fenfes  their  inward  conftitu- 
tions  and  lirft  qualities,  nor  any  thing  more  than  their  effe6ls 
on  us.  Such  knowledge  is  relative  to  our  ftate,  and  would 
not  be  the  fame  in  another.  It  is  human  knowledp-e  :  no 
more.  But  ftill  it  is  one  kind  of  knowledge,  and  very  fuffi- 
cient  for  us.  I  have  not  an  opinion,  I  know  that  I  am 
warmed  or  burned  :  and  if  Chriftianity  had  been  never  pub- 
liffied,  I  ffiould  have  known,  not  believed  myfelf  to  be  a 
man,  not  a  cock.  As  Malebranche,  who  was  tranfported 
by  the  delirium  of  Plato,  by  that  of  Des  Cartes,  and  by 
his  own  all  at  once,  made  ufe  of  faith  to  realife  fenfitive 
knowledge  ;  fo  Plato  found  in  the  intelleftual  world  the 
forms  and  eilences  ot  fubftances,  as  well  as  the  ideas  and  no- 
tions that  we  have  of  mixed  modes  and  relations.  All  thefe, 
according  to  him,  were  fixed  and  permanent,  eternal  exem- 
plars and  divine  entities,  and  therefore  the  fole  objeds  of 
^  fcience.  Reafon  was  placed  between  the  objedls  of  intelled 
and  of  fenfe.  The  "  firft  belong  to  God,  and  to  fome  of 
*'  the  ele6l  among  men'"."  When  reafon  rifes  up  to  the 
firft,  it  acquires  the  knowledge  of  things  divine  :  when  it 
defcends  to  the  latter,  it  is  filled  with  the  errors  of  opinion. 
Science  is  therefore  "  a  comprehenfion  of  things  divine  by 
"  reafon  f."  I  take  the  fubftance  of  what  is  here  faid  from 
Marsilius  FiciiNus,  towhofe  expofition  of  Plato's  meaning 

*  Intelleftus  autem  Dei  proprius,  et  paucorum  admodum  eleftorum  hominum. 
f  Divinariim  rerum  certa  comprehcnfio.     Mars.  Ficin.  ep.  in  theaetetum. 

there 
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there  can  be  no  objedlion  made  :   and  I  add,    that  if  I  took 
the  whole,  the  jargon  would  be  flill  more  furprifmg. 

What  man,  who  was  not  in  the  delirium  of  a  metaphyseal 
fever,  and  who  turned  his  eyes  coolly  and  foberly  inward, 
has  not  feen  that  we  know  nothing  of  fenfible  objedls  but 
what  our  fenfes  difcover  to  us,  and  our  memory  retains  of 
them  after  they  are  difcovered  :  and  that  all  thofe  ideal  enti- 
ties, the  abftrad  forms  of  them,  are  the  bold  fi6tions  of  ima- 
gination ?  Who  ever  refleded  on  the  operations  of  his  mind, 
and  did  not  perceive,  that  all  his  ideas,  or  complex  notions 
of  mixed  modes  and  relations,  are  the  creatures  of  the  mind, 
who  puts  them  together  for  her  ufe  as  experience  and  ob- 
fervation  dired,  nay  arbitrarily  if  fhe  pleafes ;  that  he  never 
difcerned  them  anv  where  but  in  his  own  mind;  that  they  are 
of  mere  human  produdion,  and  that,  as  they  are  often  va- 
rioufly  combined  or  compounded  by  different  minds,  fo  they 
are  feldom  preferved  in  any  mind  fteadily  and  invariably  ? 
Shall  we  be  afraid  then  to  fay,  that  the  dodlrine  of  ideas  in 
Plato  is  abfurd  and  falfe,  and  that  he  has  by  teaching  it 
corrupted  the  firft  elements  of  knowledge  ?  It  is  ma- 
nifeft  that  he  has  done  fo:  too  manifeft  to  be  denied,  and 
for  this  reafon  his  admirers  have  endeavored  rather  to  accuf- 
tom  mankind  to  the  abfurdity,  by  their  conftant  imitations  of 
it,  than  to  defend  it. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  obferved,  and  much 
more  that  might  have  been  obferved,  to  fhew  the  fallacy  and 
iimpertinence  of  a  philofophy  that  has  been  fo  long  admired, 
this  philofophy  has  rolled  down  a  torrent  of  chimerical  know- 
ledge from  pagan  and  chriftian  antiquity,  with  little  oppofi- 
tion,  and  fcarce  any  interruption,  to  the  prefent  age  ;  for 
which  reafon  it  is  as  neceffary  to  expofe  the  futility  of  this 
philofophy  now,  as  it  would  have  been  many  centuries  ago. 

Not 
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Not  only  pagan  but  chriftian  theology  has  been  derived  from 
Plato  in  great  meafure;  and,  as  ftrangely  as  that  may  found, 
even  from  Homer  too,  if  he  imitated  Homer  as  much,  and 
borrowed  as  much  from  him  as  Longinus  and  others  of  the 
antients  affirm.  There  is  a  certain  marvelous  which  dazzles 
and  feizes  the  mind,  the  philofophical  as  well  as  the  unphi- 
lofophical  ;  and  the  man  who  thinking  he  underftands,  ad- 
mires his  own  underftanding,  as  well  as  the  man  who  ad- 
mires, becaufe  he  does  not  underftand.  This  gave  a  great 
luftre  to  the  platonic  philofophy  :  and  is  employed  in  feafon 
and  out  of  feafon,  fo  as  to  run  thro'  almoft  every  part  of  it. 
But  there  is  fomething  more  to  be  obferved.  Plato  affedled 
to  write  fo  equivocally  and  fo  inconliftently,  according  to 
the  different  fubjedts,  and  different  charafters  of  interlocutors, 
whom  he  introduces  in  his  dialogues,  that  he  might  pafs 
either  for  a  dogmatift,  or  a  fceptic.  The  latter  academy 
took  this  hint :  but  they  followed  a  middle  courfe,  denying 
certainty  to  the  dogmatifls,  and  maintaining  probability 
againit  the  fceptics :  in  which  middle  courfe  they  could  not, 
however,  have  maintained  themfelves  long,  as  it  has  been 
obferved  already.  The  latter  platonicians  therefore  affumed 
the  dodrines  of  their  mafter  to  be  dogmatical,  taught  them 
with  all  their  own  improvements  as  fuch,  fucceeded  better^ 
and  lafted  longer.  Thus  has  the  fame  of  this  fchool  been 
preferved,  and  the  philofophy  been  propagated,  under  dif- 
ferent forms,  to  one  uniform  purpofe,  to  feduce  men  out  of 
the  precind:s  of  real  knowledge. 

S  E  C  T  I  O  N     XI. 

Not  only  curiolity  was  indulged,  but  vanity  was  gratified 

by  it.      An  identity  in  nature,  or  a  cognation,  as  the  learned 

Cudworth  calls  it,    of  the  divine   and  human  mind  being 

5  ,  once 
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once  eftablifhed,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  the  bounds  of  attain- 
able and  unattainable  knowledge  were  confounded,  and  be- 
came undifcernible.  The  farther  we  carry  our  difcoveries 
concerning  the  animal  fyftem,  wherein  we  have  our  place, 
the  more  proofs  we  find  that  all  the  parts  of  it  are  full  of 
life,  and  fenfe,  and  intelligence,  in  an  inconceivable  variety 
of  degrees,  but  in  fome  degree  or  other  :  and  Malebranche 
had  reafon  to  fay,  "  les  petits  animaux  ne  manquent  pas 
*'  aux  microfcopes,  comme  les  microfcopes  manquent  aux 
*'  petits  animaux."  Now  the  moral  effect  of  fuch  a  furvey 
as  this  fliould  be,  both  a  greater  adoration  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  a  greater  humiliation  of  ourfelves,  who  are  fo 
clofely  conneded  with  the  reft  of  the  animal  kind.  But  the 
prophane  affumption  we  fpeak  of  here,  which  had  its  founda- 
tion in  the  platonic  and  pythagoric  fyftems,  tends  to  leffen 
our  admiration  and  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  at 
leaft  the  humiliation  of  ourfelves,  by  taking  our  thoughts  off 
from  the  fenfible  connection  between  us  and  other  animals, 
and  by  applying  them  to  an  imaginary  connexion  between 
the  divine  and  human  nature.  1  here  are  no  anthropomor- 
phites  I  think  left,  but  there  have  been  men  among  the  moft 
devout  theifts  of  paganifm,  and  there  are  thofe  among  chrif- 
tian  philofophers  and  divines,  who  join  God  and  man  as  ab- 
furdly  by  a  fuppofed  fimilitude  of  intelka:,  knowledge,  and 
manner  of  knowing,  as  thofe  heretics  did  by  a  fuppofed 
limilitude  of  figure.  Vanity  has  not  only  maintained  this 
abfurdity  among  the  followers  of  Plato,  but  fpread  it 
among  thofe  of  different  feds.  I  will  not  turn  to  the  extra- 
vagant paflages  of  this  fort,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
we  have  of  the  latter  pythagorician  platonifts.  I  will  mention 
one  only  from  thofe  of  St.  Austin,  which  happens  to  occur 
to  my  memory,  and  may  ferve  "  inftar  omnium."  No- 
thing h  fupcrior  to  the  human  foul,  fays  that  father,  but  God. 

''  Nihil 
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"  Nihil  eft  potentius nihil  eft  fublimius.   Quicquid  fupra 

"  illam  eft  jam  creator  eft."  This  dodrine  the  faint  learned, 
as  he  learned  that  of  the  divine  logos,  from  Plato,  or  from 
thofe  madmen,  the  difciples  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato.  In 
{hort,  the  vanity  of  the  human  heart  indulged  itfelf  in  this 
kind  of  flattery  fo  much,  that  even  the  ftoics  borrowed  the 
fame  notions.  Human  reafon  is,  according  to  Seneca,  not 
only  a  portion  of  the  divine  fpirit  immerfed  in  body,  the 
fame  in  God  and  in  man,  with  this  fole  difference,  in  him 
it  is  perfe6l,  in  us  capable  of  perfedion  *  ;  but  it  was  an 
axiom  of  that  fchool,  that  the  foul  is  divine,  and  all  divine 
natures  are  the  fame  -f-. 

Philosophers  being  thus  drawn,  in  their  own  conceit,  out 
of  that  clafs  of  beings  in  which  the  creator  had  placed  them, 
and  having  placed  themfelves,  according  to  their  own  good 
pleafure,  and  without  any  other  claim  to  it  than  arbitrary  af- 
fumption,  in  a  fort  of  middle  ftate,  at  leaft,  between  God  and 
man,  in  which  too  they  pretended  themfelves  able  to  place 
others  by  certain  metaphyfical  noftrums,  thefe  mountebanks 
and  their  zanis  were  eaflly  induced  to  imagine,  that  flnce  their 
fouls  were  immortal,  and  participant  of  the  divine  nature,  they 
were  capable  of  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and  of  wifdom  more 
than  human,  even  whilft  they  wore  the  garb  of  humanitv. 
Believing  themfelves  wrapped  up  in  pure  intelled,  whilft 
they  were  in  truth  tranfported  by  mere  imagination,  they  af- 
fumed  their  knowledge,  like  their  nature,  to  be  divine.  Cloo-- 
ged  by  bodies,  and  confined  for  a  time  to  this  inferior  fyftem, 
they  could  not  enjoy  the  full  prerogatives  of  their  own,  nor 
attain  complete  abfolute  knowledge.    But  ftill  they  enjoyed 

*  In  corpus  humanum  pars  divini  fpiritus  merfa diis  hominibufque  com- 
munis.    In  illis  confummata  eft.     In  nobis  confummabilis. 

-|-  Divinorum  una  natura  eft. 

•   Vol.  IV.  X  and 
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and  exercifed  thefe  prerogatives  in  a  good  degree,  clogged 
and  confined  as  they  were,  when  they  abftraded  their  fouls 
from  their  bodies,  by  fpiritual  exercifes  and  profound  medi- 
tation, and  rofe  by  this  abftradion  in  pure  intelledl  up  to 
contemplate  the  divine  ideas,  and  to  know,  if  not  as  much 
as  God,  yet  in  the  fame  manner,  and  much  more  than  other 
men.  Plotinus,  who  was  fo  afhamed  to  wear  a  body,  that 
he  would  never  fuffer  any  pidure  of  it  to  be  drawn,  had  been 
ravifhed  more  than  once,  as  Porphyry  affirms,  to  an  union 
with  the  fupreme  intelligence,  and  he  himfelf  had  been  fo 
once.  It  was  not  hard  for  fuch  philofophers  to  believe,  and 
to  make  it  believed,  that  the  knowledge  unattainable  by- 
others  was  attainable  by  them,  and  that  whilft  ordinary  per- 
fons,  incumbered  by  body,  and  groveling  on  earth,  acquired 
with  much  pains  a  little  particular  knowledge,  they  had  the 
metaphyiical  fecret  of  rifing  to  univerfals. 

Such  as  thefe  were  the  men,  who  iffuing  from  the  fchools 
of  pythagoric  and  platonic  philofophy,  difturbed  the  progrefs 
of  real  knowledge,  and  by  flattering  the  vanity  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  turned  it  to  fantaftical.  Heathens  adopted  thefe 
notions  the  more  eafily,  becaufe  they  had  already  adopted 
thofe  of  genii,  of  daemons,  of  celeftial  and  fuperceleflial  gods, 
who  formed  a  chain  of  intelligence  from  the  human  up  to 
the  fupreme.  Chriftians  too  might  adopt  them  the  more  rea- 
dily, becaufe  they  had  other  as  undetermined  ideas  of  cheru- 
bim and  feraphim,  of  thrones,  principalities,  powers,  and  vir- 
tues, of  archangels  and  angek,  of  three  hierarchies,  and  nine 
choirs  of  celeftial  fpirits,  figments  of  crackbrained  enthufiafts, 
/uch  as  Denys  the  areopagite,  and  the  fcholarof  St.  Paul,  if 
in  truth  there  was  any  fuch  perfon^  and  if  fome  pious  knave 
did  not  forge  the  book  and  an  author  for  it.  Thefe  notions 
might  fcrve,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  heathens,  to  form  an  in- 
tellcdlual  chain,   and  a  Ihort  gradation   of  intelligence  from. 

GoD> 
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God  to  man.  But  orthodox  Chriftians  had  no  need  of  any  fuch 
chain.  They  knew  by  the  fcriptures,  that  the  correfpondence 
between  God  and  man  was  often  immediate  and  even  intimate 
and  familiar  with  his  eled:,  and  with  fuch  purified  fouls  as 
were  prepared  for  it.  They  found  in  the  old  teflament  one  ex- 
ample of  a  patriarch  tranflated  very  corporeally  into  heaven, 
and  one  in  the  new  of  an  apoftle  ravifhed  thither,  he  knew 
not  how.  But  the  whole  tenor  of  the  facred  writings  repre- 
fented  the  Supreme  Being,  in  frequent  conference  with  his 
creatures,  God  covenanting,  or  making  bargains  with  man, 
and  man  with  God;  God  holding  the  language  of  man,  rea~ 
foning,  arguing,  expoflulating,  in  a  very  human  manner, 
animated  by  human  affedlions,  and  appealing  to  human 
knowledge.  In  fliort,  they  believed  farther,  on  the  fame 
authority,  that  the  word,  the  wifdom  of  the  father,  the  very 
God,  had  been  incarnated  here  on  earth,  affumed  an  human 
body,  lived  like  a  man  with  men,  and  died  at  once  by  their 
hands  and  for  their  fakes.  It  could  not  be  hard  furely  for 
thofe  who  believed  all  this,  and  who  were  accuftomed  to 
think  in  this  manner  of  the  divinity,  to  be  perfuaded,  that 
God  knew  by  the  help  of  ideas,  like  man,  fo  clofe  was  the 
analogy  between  their  natures;  that  there  were  two  regions  of 
ideas,  the  one  of  ideas  of  fenfe,  the  other  of  ideas  of  pure  in- 
telledl  ;  that  the  former  being  nothing  more  than  reprefenta- 
tions  of  appearances,  and  relative  folely  to  the  fyftem  in  which 
they  arofe,  nothing  more  could  be  acquired  by  them  than 
probability,  and  opinion  founded  on  it,  fufficient  indeed  for 
vulgar  ufe,  tho'  not  fo  for  philofophical  purpofes ;  but  that 
minds  illuminated  by  philofophy  could  rife  to  the  higher  re- 
gion in  which  alone  certainty  and  fcientifical  knowledge 
were  to  be  acquired  by  contemplating  thofe  intelledual  ideas, 
abftrad:  natures,  eternal  effences,  incorporeal  fubftances,  and 
all  the  objeds  of  metaphylics. 

X  2  From 
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From  fucli  fantaflical  notions  we  know,  that  men  fet  out 
In  fearch  of  fantaflical  knowledge  above  two  thoufand  years 
atro,  and  how  much  fooner  we  cannot  fay.  In  hopes  of 
reaching  unattainable,  they  negleded  attainable  knowledge, 
fcorned  to  confine  themfelves  to  that,  to  which  they  were 
confined  by  the  author  of  nature,  and  attempting  to  rife  above 
the  level  of  humanity,  they  funk  below  it;  for  they  furely 
are  below^  it,  who  imagine  themfelves  to  be  what  they  are 
not,  to  have  knowledge  where  they  can  have  none,  and  to 
want  it  where  it  lies  open  to  their  induftry. 

It  would  have  been  no  agreeable  attempt  in  thofe  days,  nor 
is  it  a  welcome  one  in  thefe,  to  fix  the  bounds  of  attainable 
and  unattainable  knowledge.  The  philofophers  we  fpeak  of 
are  as  ridiculo-.is  in  a  quite  contrary  fenfe,  as  the  learned  man- 
darins of  the  Chinefe.  The  mandarins  had  decided,  that 
China,  a  part  of  Tartary,  the  other  flates  that  lay  round 
them,  and  the  neighbouring  iflands  contained  the  whole  world. 
They  knew  no  other,  they  inquired  after  no  other,  and  were 
aftoniflied  therefore  when  the  jefuits  fhewed  them  a  map  of  the 
two  hemifpheres.  The  philofophers  remain  unacquainted  with 
their  own  country,  and  inquire  little  about  it,  or  about  thofe 
that  lie  nearefl  to  it.  They  are  wholly  taken  up  with  imagina- 
ry countries  at  an  immenfe  diftance,  where  they  never  were, 
and  concerning  which  they  can  have  no  intelligence  from  any 
that  have  been  there.  But  the  abfurdity  of  abfurdities  is  this. . 
They  pronounce  dogmatically,  and  they  pretend  to  demon- 
Ibatc  when  they  fpeak  of  thefe  unknown  countries,  and  they 
fink  into  doubt  and  hypothefis  when  they  fpeak  of  their  own. 

Could  philofophers  have  been  perfuaded  to  analife  the  hu- 
man mind,  to  examine  intuitively  the  faculties  of  it,  and  to 
'^  compare 
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compare  them  with  the  objedls  of  their  inquiry,  the  extra- 
vagant notions  fpoken  of  might  have  been  foon  exploded, 
the  progrefs  of  faiitaftical  knowledge  might  have  been  flop- 
ped early,  and  that  of  real  knowledge  might  have  been  ad- 
vanced without  interruption. 

But  the  ill  ftar  of  knowledge  contrived  to  render  this  im- 
pradlicable.  It  has  been  faid,  that  Aristotle  was  an  un- 
grateful fcholar  to  his  mafler  Plato.  It  may  be  fo.  But  this 
obligation,  at  leafl,  the  mafter  had  to  the  fcholar.  The  fcho- 
lar raifed  a  mift  that  hindered  men  from  difcerning,  as  they 
might  have  done  fooner  or  later,  the  abfurdity  of  his  philo- 
fophy  :  and  this  mift  continued  thickening  before  the  eyes  of 
men  for  many  ages.  The  Romans  were  far  from  correcting 
and  improving  the  greek  philofophy.  They  contented  them- 
felves  to  tranllate  and  imitate  :  and  the  fame  fervile  manner 
of  philofophiiing  was  followed  after  the  rcfurredion  of  let- 
ters. A  ridiculous  veneration  for  Plato  revived  with  them  : 
and  Aristotle  maintained  in  the  fchools  the  empire  he  had 
ufurped  every  where  during  the  dark  ages  of  gothic,  of  ara- 
bian,  and  of  ecclefiaftical  barbarity.  The  antient  fathers  of 
the  church  had  recommended  thefe  two  philofophies  fuffi- 
ciently  to  more  modern  dodlors,  by  their  example  and  writ- 
ings. But  Aristotle  had  helped  to  defend  what  Plato 
had  helped  principally  to  eftablifti,  and  as  defence  grew  more 
and  more  neceftary  from  age  to  age,  fo  the  reputation  and 
authority  of  Aristotle,  which  were  great  in  the  mahome- 
tan,  feemed  to  rife  above  thofe  of  Plato  in  the  chriftian 
fchools  of  philofophy :  or  at  leaft  to  be  more  employed  in  them, 
I  am  not  ignorant  that  many  paffages  of  the  fathers  and  other 
chriftian  writers  may  be  cited  againft  the  peripatetic  philo- 
fophy. But  thefe  paffages  ferve  only  to  multiply  proofs,  that 
thefe  venerable  perfons  were  apt  to  contradid  one  another, 

and 
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and  even  themfelves.  Cardinal  Palavicini  was  very  angry 
with  father  Paul  for  faying,  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  fixth 
■feffion  of  the  council  of  Trent,  wherein  fo  much  ufe  was 
made  of  the  diftindions  of  the  ftagyrite,  *  that  without  this 
afliftance  "  we  fhould  have  had  many  articles  of  faith  the 
lefs."  The  cardinal  denies  the  fad  fo  little,  that  he  juftifies 
the  proceeding  by  the  example  of  thofe  antient  councils,  who 
did  the  fame  when  they  diftinguifhed  fo  nicely  fubftance, 
perfon,  and  hypoftafis,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  true,  tho' 
I  incline  to  believe  it  if  Melancthon  faid  it,  that  the  ethics 
of  Aristotle  were  read  publicly  in  fome  churches  inftead 
of  the  gofpels.  But  every  one  knows,  that  he  and  his  phi- 
lofopJiy  have  been  fpoken  of  by  great  divines  and  moft  de- 
vout perfons  of  the  chriftian  and  mahometan  churches,  in 
terms  fo  hyperbolical,   that  they  are  blafphemous. 

By  fuch  combinations  of  circumftances,  and  by  others  that 
were  favorable  to  the  ariftotelian  philofophy,  a  jargon  of 
words,  that  feemed  to  explain,  without  explaining,  and  the 
rules  of  a  dialedic,  that  feemed  to  prove,  and  that  did  prove 
indifferently  either  in  favor  of  truth,  or  of  error,  took  up  the 
whole  attention  of  philofophers,  and  rendered  it  impolTible 
for  them  to  make  any  advances  in  learning  and  knowledge. 
All  the  rational  powers  of  the  ftrongeft  minds  were  fo  mif- 
applied,  that  giants  employed  themfelves  in  picking  ftraws  ; 
and  men  whofe  intelledual  {ight  might  be  compared  to  that 
of  Lynceus,  wandered  about  in  a  metaphylical  and  logical 
mift,  always  in  fearch  of  truth,  finding  it  feldom,  and  millak- 
ing  often  even  error  for  it.  Fantaftical  ideas,  new  invented 
words,  and  new  applications  of  old  words  put  into  a  quaint 
fyllogiftical  iorm,  made  up  the  fum  of  the  mirabilia,  the  ino- 
pinata,  and  the  paradoxes  of  the  ftoics.      Much  in  the  fame 

*  Noi  mancavamo  di  molti  articoli  di  fede.     Hift.  del  con.  trid.  1.  2. 

manner 
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.  manner  did  fchoolmen  proceed  in  fubtilifing  their  ideas  and 
notions,   and  in  turning  and  winding  them   by  rules  of  art,, 
without  any  concern  to  compare  them  with  nature,  and  to 
verify  and  fix  them  by  what  is.     The  confequence  has  been, 
that  altho'  much  of  the  cant  of  the  fchools  is  laid  alide,   yet 
many  fantaftical  or  undetermined  ideas  and  notions,  and  many' 
unmeaning  words,  or  words  of  vague  fignification,  which  grew 
into  ufe,  or  were  confirmed  in  ufe  then,  impofe  ftill;  and  that 
even  fome  of  our  fineft  writers  banter  themfelves  and  others 
with  them.      It  muft  not  be  imagined,   that  he  who  reafons, 
or  feems  rather   to   reafon  clofely  and  confequentially,  has 
therefore  truth  always  on  his  fide.      To  be  fure  of  this,   we 
muft  be  fure  that  his  words  have  ideas  and  notions  perceiv- 
able by  us,  attached  to  them  ;   we  muft  be  fure  that  all  thefe 
are  fteadily  employed,  and  we  muft  be  able,  by  a  careful  ana- 
lyfe  of  the  ideas  and  notions,   where  there  is  the  leaft  room 
for  doubt,  to  difcern  whether  they  are  fantaftical  or  real,  and 
adequate  and  complete,    clear  and  diftind,  or  the  contrary,- 
relatively  to  the  fubjefts  about  which  they  are  employed.   If 
we  do  this,   we  fhall  be  neither  feduced  by  declamation,  nor 
deceived  by  argumentation.    Some  writers  impofe,   as  fairies 
and  enchanters  in  romances  are  faid  to  have  done  ;   but  if  we 
do  this,  their  charms  will  be  broke,   and  either  nothing,   or 
fomething  extremely  abfurd  or  weak  will  appear,  where  a  ftu- 
pendous  and  folid  pile  prefented  itfelf  to  our  firft  fight.      If 
we  negled   this,   not  only  Malebranche,   or  the   bifliop  of 
Cloyne,   thofe  excellent  poets,   may  lead  us  agreeably   "  per 
"  ambages  deorumque  minifteria,"   thro'  fuch  mazes  of  er- 
ror as  none  but  the  brighteft  genii,  are  able  to  contrive  ;   but 
your  ghoftly  father,  if  you  had  one,  might  undertake  to  con- 
vince you  by  dint  of  logic,  that  when   he  affirms  the  fame 
body  to  be  at  the  fame  inftant  in  different  places,  he  is  far  from 
affirming,  that  the  fame  body  is  and  is  not  in  the  fame  place. 

7  SEC- 
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SECTION     XII. 

It  will  found  oddly  to  fome  ears,  that  the  right  ufe  of  rea- 
fon,  and  the  right  condud  of  the  underftanding  in  the  invefti- 
o-ation  of  truth,  and  the  acquifition  of  real  knowledge,  is  a 
very  late  difcovery  ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  certain.  It  was 
not  near  fo  foon  after  the  refurreclion  of  letters,  as  it  might 
have  been  expe6led,  that  the  fantaftical  and  fafliionable  phi- 
lofophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  began  to  be  exploded. 
Little  by  little,  however,  there  arofe  men,  who  made  this 
ufe  of  the  light  that  increafed  gradually  in  the  orb  of  fcience. 
There  were  fome  effays  made,  faintly,  diffidently,  and  occa- 
fionally  at  firft,  like  thofe  of  men,  who  emerging  out  of 
darknefs,  were  dazzled  as  well  as  enlightened,  or  of  men 
who  were  fenfible  that  they  might  fufFer  for  faying,  that 
they  had  feen  what  they  had  feen,  or  that  they  knew  what 
they  knew,  in  oppofition  to  the  confirmed  prejudices  of  man- 
kind. Others  followed  with  greater  afTurance,  like  men  born 
in  the  light,  whofe  eyes  were  able  to  bear  a  greater  effulgence 
of  it,  and  who  befides  this  had  lefs,  for  even  they  had  fome- 
thing  to  fear  from  ecclefiaftical,  abetted  by  civil  power. 
One  of  thefc,  and  the  firft  that  deferv^es  to  be  named  iji  this 
roll,  was  our  Verulam,  that  aftonifhing  genius,  who  durft 
form  the  defign  of  rebuilding  fcience  from  the  foundations. 
I  prefume  not  to  fay  how  near  he  brought  this  defign  to  bear, 
nor  how  pradicablc  he  left  it.  But  this  I  may  fay,  that  the 
foundations  were  ill  laid  before  his  time,  and  that  he  laid,  on 
the  rock  of  nature  and  truth,  fuch  as  can  alone  fupport  this 
building.  The  meaneft  cottage,  that  art  ever  raifed,  can  reft 
on  no  other  fafely,  and  the  moft  ftupendous  pile  of  philofo- 
phical  fyftems  may  reft  on  thefe  immoveably .  Whatever  cfteem 

he 
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he  was  tempted  to  think,  by  a  review  of  their  fcattered  re- 
mains, that  the  more  antient  philofophers  of  Greece  might 
deferve,  he  confidered  the  works  of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle, 
which  have  been  alone  preferved,  as  the  bane  of  philofophy. 
They  had  been  followed  fervilely  from  their  own  age  to  his, 
by  which  means  they  had  flood  as  barriers  againft  all  im- 
provement, and  the  poifonous  fprings  they  had  opened  con- 
tinued to  infedl  all  the  ftreams  of  knowledge.  He  attempt- 
ed, therefore,  to  depofe  thefe  tyrants  in  philofophy,  and  to 
draw  men  off  from  the  enthuliafm  of  one,  and  the  fophiftry 
of  the  other,  from  the  contemplation  of  confufed  and  ill  ab- 
ftrafted  ideas  and  notions,  and  from  a  wanton,  not  to  fay  a 
fraudulent,  ufe  of  words,  to  the  contemplation  of  nature, 
and  a  ftridt  regard  to  things.  The  very  firli:  aphorifm  of  the 
novum  organum  ftates  the  only  true  objedl  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  limits  that  which  every  man  may  be  faid  to  have 
acquired,  to  what  he  has  dilcovered  of  nature  by  obfervation 
and  experience  *. 

Human  knowledge,  to  be  real,  muft  be  derived  from,  and 
tried  by  what  really  is,  according  to  my  lord  Bacon  and  to 
truth  :  and  he  was  fo  tar  from  indulging  the  licentious  ufe 
v/hich  philofophers  make  of  that  dangerous  power  of  the  mind, 
the  power  of  imagining  what  may  be,  and  of  eredling  hypo- 
thefes  into  fyftems  of  knowledge,  that  he  infifts  on  the  neceffity, 
not  that  we  fhould  doubt  of  every  thing,  but  that  we  fhould 
examine  every  thing,  that  we  fhould  purge  our  minds  of  all 
thofe  idols,  as  he  ftyles  them,  thofe  falfe  and  fuperficial  notions 
that  are  taken  from  vulgar  opinion,  and  at  beft  from  philofo- 
phical  rumor,  which  were  the  foundations  of  platonifm,  tho' 
Plato  ufcd  lome  fort   of  induction,   and  of  peripateticifm  ; 

*  Homo  naturae  minifter,  et  interpres  tantum  facit  et  intelligit,  quantum  de  natu- 
rae ordine,  re,  vel  mentf,  oblervaverit:  nee  amplius  fcit,  aut  pocell. 

Vol.   IV.  Y  and 
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and  finally,  that  the  mind  being  thus  ptepared  to  receeivetb 
dired  or  refleded  rays  of  truth,  we  fhould  not  rejea,  but 
affift  and  controul  fenfe  in  a  courfe  of  learned  experience, 
abftrad  our  notions  from  things  with  the  utmoft  accuracy, 
and  proceed,  as  Far  as  we  can  proceed,  in  the  fame  manner, 
to  aphorifms  and  axioms  more  and  more  general. 

Whilst   the  fame  of  this  great  man  was   frefh,   and  his 
works  were  in  every  learned  hand  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
Des  Cartes  arofe,   another  luminary  of  the   philofophical 
world,  and  I  could  eafily  fufped  that  my  lord  Bacon's  writ- 
ings were  not  unknown  to  him  ;   for  as  little  as  it  is  pretend- 
ed he  ufed  to  read,  he  did  not  difdain  to  borrow  from  authors 
of  inferior  note,   of  the  fame  country  :   and  they  who  repay 
with  ample  intereft,   like   Des    Cartes,   into  the  common 
flock  of  learning,  need  not  be  afhamed  to  borrow  fometimes. 
The  French  philofopher,   like  the  Englifh,   made  clear  and 
diftind  ideas  the  neceffary  materials  of  knowledge.   But  then, 
as  he  left  this  important  article  too  general  and  too  loofe,  fo 
whilft  he  built  up  truth  with  one  hand,  he  laid  a  foundation, 
for  infinite  error  on  the  other.    He  difarmed  the  fcholaftics ; 
but  he  furnifhed  arms  to  the  myftics.      Befides  clear  and  dif- 
tin6l  ideas,  he  admits  a  certain  inward  fentiment  of  clearnefs 
and  evidence.    The  word  fentiment  is  applied  in  the  French 
language  fo  varioufly  and  fo  confufedly,  that  it  becomes  often, 
tquivocal.      But  fince  it  is  diftinguifhed,    on   this  occafion, 
from  idea,  it  muft  be  meant  either  to  fignify  that  immediate 
perception  which  the  mind  has  of  fome  felf-evident  truth,  in 
which  cafe  it  is  not  a  principle  of  knowledge,  but  knowledge- 
itfelf,   intuitive  knowledge  ;   or  clfe  it  muft  be  meant  to  fig- 
nify that  apparent  evidence  v\7herewith  notions  and  opinions 
enter  into  the  mind  of  one  man,  that  are  not  accompanied 
with  the  flime  evidence,  nor  received  in  the  fame  manner,  in 

the. 
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the  mind  of  another.  Now  in  this  cafe,  the  lively  inward 
fentiment  of  Des  Cartes  is  nothing  better  than  that  ftrong 
perfualion,  wherewith  every  enthufiaft  imagines  that  he  fees 
what  he  does  not  fee,  hears  what  he  does  not  hear,  feels 
what  he  does  not  feel,  and,  in  a  word,  perceives  what  he 
does  not  perceive.  If  any  thing  elfe  be  meant  by  fentiment, 
thus  diftinguifhed  from  idea,  as  a  principle  of  knowledge,  I 
confefs  myfelf  unable  fo  much  as  to  guefs  what  it  is.  But 
notwithftanding  this,  Des  Cartes  holds  an  high  rank  among 
thofe  benefadlors  to  mankind  in  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge, who  freed  human  reafon  from  the  chains  of  authority. 
He  improved  natural  philofophy  by  geometry,  and  geometry 
by  algebra :  in  which  refpe6l,  he  Ihewed  the  way  to  our 
Newton. 

Gassf^ndi  w^as  another  of  thefe   reformers  of  philofophy, 
and  the  reftorer  of  the  atomical  dodrine.    He  expofed,  even 
to  ridicule,   the  dialedics    of  Aristotle  :    he  difarmed  the 
peripateticians  of  thefe  enchanted  weapons,  and  would  have 
completed,  by  his  vidories  over  them,  the  fubverfion  of  their 
long  eftablifhed  empire,  if  he  had  not  apprehended,  with  rea- 
fon, enemies  much  more  formidable  than  mere  philofophers, 
becaufe  armed  with  ecclenaftical  and  civil  power.    It  is  this 
fear,   which  has  hindered  thofe  who  have  combated  error  in 
all  ages,  and  who  combat  it  ftill,  from  taking  all  the  advan- 
tages which  a  full  expofition  of  the  truth  would  give  them. 
Their  adverfaries  triumph,   as  if  the  goodnefs  of  their  caufe 
had  given  them   the  vidory,    when  nothing  has   prevented 
their  entire  defeat,   and  reduced  the  conteft  to  a  drawn  bat- 
tle, except  this,  that  they  have  employed  arms  of  every  kind, 
tair  and   foul,   without  any  referve;   whilfh  the  others  have 
employed  their  offeniive   weapons  with  much  referve,   and 
have  even  blunted  their  edge  when  they  ufed  them. 

Y  2  If 
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If  it  was  my  defign  to  fpeak  of  all  thofe,  who  have  ad- 
vanced real  knowledge  in  all  its  parts,  fince  the  refiirredion 
of  letters,  beyond  fuch  of  the  antients,  at  leaft,  as  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  the  roll  would  be  a  long  one.  But  my  inten- 
tion being  to  fpeak  of  thofe  alone,  who  have  ftudied  the  hu- 
man mind,  redified,  or  pretended  to  rectify,  the  errors  of 
it,  and  thereby  improved,  or  pretended  to  improve,  our  rea- 
fon,  I  fhall  content  myfelf  to  mention  two  that  are  the  beft 
known  to  me.  Mr.  Locke,  and  the  author,  perhaps  I  fhould 
fay  authors,   of  the  logic  of  Port  royal. 

The  firft  fteps  towards  a  right  condud:  of  the  underftanding, 
and  a  juft  difcernment  of  unattainable  knowledge,  and  of 
that  which  is  attainable,  in  different  kinds  and  degrees,  are 
an  accurate  analyfe  of  the  mind,  a  careful  review  of  the  in- 
telledual  faculties,  as  v/ell  feparately  as  in  their  co-operations, 
and  an  attentive  obfervation  of  the  whole  intelledual  proce- 
dure, natural  and  habitual,  as  it  has  been  hinted  already. 
When  this  is  well  and  truly  done  by  any  writer,  the  reader 
will  feel  confcioufly  that  it  is  fo  ;  for  he  will  perceive  the 
phcenomcna  of  his  own  mind  to  be  fuch  as  they  are  reprefent- 
cd,  and  he  will  recoiled,  that  the  fame  things  have  paffed 
there,  tho'  he  has  not  always,  or  at  all  obferved  them.  This 
happens  to  me  when  I  read  the  effay  on  human  underftand- 
ing. I  am  led,  as  it  were,  thro'  a  courfe  of  experimental  phi- 
lolophy.  I  am  fhewn  myfelf;  and  in  every  inftance  there  is 
an  appeal  to  my  own  perceptions,  and  to  the  refledions  I  make 
on  my  own  intcUedual  operations.  I  know  that  this  method 
is  difigrceable  to  fome,  and  I  am  not  furprifed  that  it  fliould 
be  fo.  There  are  thofe  who  think  they  do  not  want  it :  and 
they  arc  thofe  who  want  it  mofl.  There  are  thofe  likewife  who 
iear  it ;  bccaufe  they  apprehend  that  analyfe  of  ideas  and  no- 
tions. 
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tions,  that  comparifon  of  them  with  the  real  nature  of 
things,  and  that  fteady  precifion  in  the  ufe  of  words,  which 
would  reduce  many  a  dogmatic  fyftem  to  pafs  for  nothing 
better  than  a  fanciful  hypotheiis,   as  it  really  is. 

The  logic  of  Port  royal  will  fuit  fuch  perfons  as  thefe,  and 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort  much  better.  In  whatever 
language  or  country  this  treatife  had  been  publiflied,  it  would 
have  appeared  to  be  not  an  art  of  thinking,  but  an  art  ot 
thinking  conformably  to  chriftian  doctrines,  and  to  thofe  ot 
Rome  particularly.  It  is  contrived  to  mangle  and  diftort  hu- 
man reafon,  fo  as  to  proportion  it,  I  do  not  fay  to  revelation, 
but  to  theology  ;  tho'  theology  fhould  be  proportioned  to  rea- 
fon :  and  I  add,  that  if  reafon  could  be  made  by  abufe  to 
ferve  the  purpofes  of  this  theology,  it  might  be  made  by  no 
greater,  nay  by  the  very  fame  abufe,  to  ferve  the  purpofes 
of  any  other,  pagan  or  mahometan.  Now  this  proceeding  is 
unfair  :  and  he  who  holds  it  means  to  deceive,  not  to  in- 
ftrudl.  The  true  art  of  thinking  muft  be  the  fame  among  all 
mankind,  fince  their  intelleftual  fyftem,  and  the  things  of 
nature  from  which  their  ideas  and  notions  ought  to  be  ab- 
ftraded,  are  the  fame.  But  if  this  example  was  followed, 
the  art  of  thinking  would  vary,  as  the  different  metaphyfics 
of  Mencius  and  Des  Cartes,  or  the  different  theologies  of 
the  bonzes  and  the  jefuits,  vary.  Art  fhould  dired  pradice : 
but  thus,  practice  would  dire6t  art.  There  would  be  one 
art  of  thinking  for  Chriftians,  one  for  the  doftors  of  Mecca, 
one  for  the  literati  in  China,   and  fo  on. 

Tho'  I  give,   on  this  occafion,  a  preference  to  Bacon  and 
to  Locke  over  Des  Cartes  and  the  author  of  the  logic  of 
Port  royal,  it  is  not  from  fo  mean  and  contemptible  a  motive 
as  this  would  be,  that  they  were  Engliftimea.    The  advance- 
ment 
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ment  of  knowledge,   and  the  improvement  of  reafon  are  ot 
common  concern  to  all  rational  creatures.    We  are  all  of  the 
fame  country  in  thefe  refpedls :   and  he  who  thinks  and  ad;s 
otherwife  is  a  promoter  of  fadion  in  the  great  commonwealth 
of  learnincr.    As  much  as  I  admire  thefe  two  philofophers,  I 
am  not  blind  to  their  errors ;   for  even  I,  who  have  no  telc- 
fcopical  eyes,   can  difcern  fpots  in  thefe  funs.      I  can  difcern 
a  tindure,   and  fometimes  more  than  a  tindure,   in  Bacon, 
of  thofe  falfe  notions  which  we  are  apt  to  imbibe  as  men,  as 
individuals,   as    members  of  fociety,   and   as    fcholars,   and 
againft  which  he  himfelf  is  very  folicitous  to  put  us  on  our 
o-uard.    I  am  convinced,  more  by  his  example  than  by  what 
he  fays,  that  thefe  falfe  notions  render  the  admiffion  of  truth 
into  the  mind  more  difficult,   and  the  hold  ol  error  more 
ftrong.    I  can  difcern,   in  Mr.  Locke,   fometimes  ill  abftrac- 
ted  and  ill  determined  ideas,  from  which  a  wrong  application 
of  words   proceeds,   and  propofitions   to  which  I  can  by  no 
means  afl'ent.      I  confefs   farther,   that  I  have  been,  and  am 
ftill,   at  a  lofs  to  find  any  appearance  of  confiftency  in  an  au- 
thor who  publiflied  a  commentary  on  the  epiftles  of  St.  Paul, 
and  a  treatiic  ol  the  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity,   which  he 
endeavours  to  prove  by  fad:  and  by  argument,   after  having 
ftated,  as  clearly  as  he  had  done,  the  conditions  and  the  mea- 
fures  of  hiftorical  probability,   and  after  having  written,   as 
ftrongly  as  he  had  done,  againft  the  abufe  of  words.   I  think 
that  neither  Bacon  nor  Locke  have  kept  up  entirely  to  their 
own  rules.      But  I  think  thel'e  rules  are  eftablifhed  by  them 
more  truly  than  by  any  others. 

That  they  are  not  fo,  in  one  very  confidcrable  inftance,  by 
Des  Cartes,  I  have  obferved  already,  and  fhall  not  feek  for 
any  other  in  that  refpedable  author.  But  the  charge  I  have 
brought  againft  the  logic  above  mentioned  is  fo  very  heavy,  and 

this 
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this  fault  among  others  riips  fo  evidently  thro'  the  whole  book, 
that  I  think  it  neceffary  to  produce  fome  examples  of  it.  To 
produce  them  will  be  fufficient.  I  fiiall  make  few  or  no  re- 
iledlions  on  them.  Turn,  if  you  pleafe,  to  the  fourth  chap- 
ter of  the  firft  part,  and  to  the  fourteenth  of  the  fecond, 
which  treat  of  the  ideas  of  things  and  the  ideas  of  iigns,  and 
of  the  propofitions  wherein  the  names  of  things  are  given  to 
their  {igns.  You  will  foon  fee  how  tar  this  writer  was  from 
meaning  any  improvement  to  human  reafon,  by  all  the  tri- 
fling matter  he  puts  gravely  and  dogmatically  together. 

That  we  have  ideas  which  are  made  fometimes  to  ftand  as 
flgns  of  other  ideas  Is  true,  and  fo  we  have  ideas  which  arc 
made  to  fland  in  the  relations  of  caufe  and  effect  to  other 
ideas.  But  the  ideas  of  both  thefe  kinds  may  be  confldered 
unrelatively,  and  they  become  ideas  of  fi-gns,  or  caufes,  or  ef- 
fects, by  an  occaflonal  a€t  of  the  mind,  which  joins  them  fome- 
times properly,  and  fometimes  improperly  in  thefe  relations  to 
others.  The  idea  of  refpiration  like  that  of  fpontaneous  mo- 
tion, is  one  of  thofe  that  compofe  our  complex  idea  of  every 
animal.  It  is  a  part  of  the  idea,  not  a  flgn  of  the  whole.  It 
cannot  be  the  lign  of  any  particular  animal,  becaufe  It  is- 
common  to  all  animals.  It  cannot  be  the  flgn  of  animallty, 
or  the  fuppofed  abftradl  idea  of  animal,  becaufe  we  have  no 
fuch  idea.  It  cannot  be  the  fign  of  that  confufed  crowd  of 
ideal  animals  iJiat  the  mind  reprefents  to  itfelf,  whenever  we 
endeavour  to  think  ot  animals  in  general,  any  more  than  the 
iign  of  any  particular  animal.  They  all  imply  it,  and  they 
may  be  faid  to  be  fo  many  figns  of  refpiration,  juft  as  well  as. 
refpiration  to  be  a  fign  of  them.. 

But  be  this  as  it  will,  about  which  it  is  filly  to  beftow  many 

words,  let  us  obferve  that  this  author,  who  pretends  to  teach 

meahow  to  think,  endeavours  to  impofe  on  them  very  grofsly,, 
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as  grofsly  as  if  he  had  imagined  that  they  could  not  think  at 
all  without  his   help.      Having  amufed  his  readers  with  the 
hypothecs  of  ideas  of  figns,   made  fuch   by  nature  in  feme 
cafes,  and  by  inftitution  in   others,   that  are  fometimes  cer- 
tain and  fometimes  probable,  all  which  is  very  proper  to  per- 
plex the  thoughts  of  young  logicians  ;   he  Aides  in,  as  evident 
examples  of  what  he  advances,  fuch  as  have  not  even  an  ap- 
parent connexion  with  it.    He  diftinguifhes  mofl:  nicely  be- 
tween figns  that  are  joined  to  things,   and  figns  that  are  fe- 
parated  from  them.      Symptoms,   he  fays,    the  figns  of  fick- 
nefs,  are  joined  to  ficknefs.      Let  it   be  that  they  are  fo  in 
nature,  and  in  our  ideas,  however  this  matter  might  be  other- 
wife  explained.   But  then  he  adds,  as  it  all  thefe  were  things 
analogous,    "  thus  the  ark,  the  fign  of  the  church,  was  join- 
"  ed  to  Noah  and  his  children,   who  were  the  true  church 
*'  at  that  time  :   thus  our  material  temples,   the  figns  of  the 
*'  faithful,   are  often  joined  to  the  faithful  :    thus  the  dove, 
"  the  fign  or  figure  of  the  Holy  Ghof!;,   is  joined  to  the  Ho- 
"   ly  Ghoft  :    thus  the  wafiiing  of  baptifm,  the  fign  or  figure 
*'  of  fpiritual  regeneration,   is  joined  to   this  regeneration." 
In  fpeaking  of  figns  that  are  feparated  from  things,  he  is  not 
fo  prokife  of  examples.      He  produces  one  only,    but  that  as 
appofitely  as  any  ot  the  others.      It  is  taken  from  the  facri- 
fices  of  the  mofaic  inftitution,  which  were,  he  lays,  lo  many 
figns  of  Jefus  Chrifl:  offered  up  in  facrifice. 

I  MIGHT  conclude  my  extrafts  here.  But  fince  it  is  of  ufe 
to  fhew  how  great  reafon  there  is  to  guard  againfl:  the  fraud, 
as  well  as  madnefs,  of  philofophy,  it  may  be  proper  to  men- 
tion a  lew  more  paflagesofthe  fame  abfurdity  or  ridiculous  im- 
portance out  of  this  famous  book.  We  are  told  then  farther, 
that  "  a  thing  may  hide  and  difcover  another  thing  at  the  fame 
"  time.  It  may  be  thing  and  fign  at  the  fame  time,  and  may 
"  hide  as  thing,  what  it  difcovers  as  fign.  Hot  aflies,  as  a  thing, 
3  hide 
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"  hide  the  fire  ;  as  a  fign,  difcover  it.  The  forms  that  angels 
<'  borrowed,  as  things,  hid  them  ;  as  figns,  difcovered  them. 
"  The  euchariftical  fymbols,  as  things,  hide  the  body  of 
"  Chrift  ;  as  figns,  difcover  it."  Again,  we  are  taught,  that 
"  the  nature  of  a  iign  being  to  excite  in  the  fenfes  the  idea  of 
"  the  thing  figured  by  the  idea  of  the  thing  figuring,  as  long 
"  as  this  effedl  fubfifts,  that  is,  as  long  as  this  double  idea  is 
"  excited,  the  fign  fubfifts,  even  tho' the  thing  be  deftroyed 
"  in  it's  own  nature.  Thus,  it  is  of  no  moment  whether  the 
"  colors  of  the  rainbow,  which  God  has  taken  for  a  fign 
"  that  he  will  deftroy  mankind  by  a  deluge  no  more,  be  real 
"  and  true,  provided  that  the  fame  impreflion  be  always 
<'  made  on  our  fenfes,  and  that  they  (can  he  mean  our  fenfes?) 
*'  make  ufe  of  this  impreflion  to  conceive  the  promife  of 
"  God.  Jufi  fo,  it  is  of  no  moment  that  the  bread  of  the  eu- 
"  charifty  fubfift  in  its  proper  nature,  provided  that  the  image 
"  of  bread,  which  ferves  us  to  conceive  in  what  manner  the 
"  body  of  Chrift  nourifhes  our  fouls,  and  how  the  faithful 
"  are  united  one  with  another,  be  excited  conftantly  in  our 
"  fenfes."  One  may  now  fafely  challenge  the  ableft  profef- 
for  in  bedlam  to  crowd  more  nonfenfe  into  fewer  words,  and 
yet  it  is  faithfully  extracted  from  a  book  which  is  put  into 
the  hands  of  young  men,  as  I  remember  that  it  was  into 
mine,  in  order  to  improve  their  reafon,  by  teaching  them  a 
right  determination  of  their  ideas,  and  a  right  condud  ol 
their  underftanding. 

Tofaythe  truth,  tho'  experimental  philofophy  has  been  vaft- 
ly  improved  by  the  moderns,  and  tho'  a  true  condud  of  the 
underftanding  may  be  faid  juftly  enough  to  be  a  new  difcovery 
in  general,  yet  the  fame  reformers,  who  have  rooted  up  a 
monftrous  crop  of  old  errors,  have  left  fome  of  thefe,  and  have 
planted   others.      The  firft  philofophy  particularly  has  been 
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over-run  with  both  :  and  learning  has  finiflied  the  round, 
which  ignorance  began.  In  the  darknefs  of  ignorance,  fuper- 
ftition  prevailed  :  in  the  light  of  knowledge,  overweaning 
curiofity,  the  offspring  of  felf-conceit,  as  felf-conceit  is  of 
pride.  Both  are  natural  to  the  human  mind,  and  each  of 
them  developed  itfelf  into  activity  at  different  times,  and  in 
that  ftate  of  things  that  was  proper  to  it.  Superftition  firft  : 
for  ignorant,  uncivilifed  people,  who  are  fierce  to  their  fel- 
low creatures,  are  timid  and  docile  under  every  apprehenfion 
of  fuperior  power.  Of  thefe  difpofitions  in  favorable  con  - 
jundlures,  the  Perfian  Zerduskt,  whoever  he  was,  the  In- 
dian Foe,  and  the  Arabian  Mahomet,  knew  how  to  prclit  : 
and  the  magi,  the  bonzes,  and  the  dodors  of  Mecca,  were 
not  at  liberty,  if  they  were  inclined,  to  frame  their  notions 
of  the  firft  philofophy,  according  to  nature  and  truth.  They 
were  to  think  on  the  principles  their  mafters  had  laid.  Thefe 
were  to  be  afferted,  not  examined.  Fad:  was  to  be  bent,  and 
common  fenfe  perverted,  into  a  conformity  with  them.  Pue- 
rilities and  vulgarifms  were  to  be  taken  for  marks  of  a  divine 
fimplicity,  and  the  ravings  of  enthufiafm  for  the  myfterious 
language  of  infpiration.  If  the  cafe  has  not  been  quite  fo 
bad  in  the  chriftian  world,  yet  I  will  tliidertake  to  fhew  you, 
in  another  of  thefe  effays,  as  I  endeavoured  to  do  in  one  of 
our  converfations,  that  the  fuperftitions  of  ignorant  ages,  and 
the  fantaftical  knowledge  of  thofe  that  were  more  learned, 
have  produced  fome  as  extravagant  opinions  in  theology 
among  Chriftians,  orthodox  and  heretics,  as  any  we  can  re- 
proach to  the  mahometans,  or  even  to  the  pagans,  and  that 
they  work  their  effed  even  at  this  hour. 

All  errors,  even  thofe  of  ignorance  and  fuperflition,  are 
hard  to  remove  when  they  have  taken  long  hold  of  the  minds 
of  men,   and  efpecially  when  they  are  woven  into  fyffems  of 
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religion.  But  there  are  fome  from  which  men  are  unwilling 
to  depart,  and  of  which  they  grow  fond,  for  a  reafon  that 
has  been  often  touched.  As  men  advance  in  knowledge, 
their  felf-conceit  and  curiofity  are  apt  to  increafe,  and  thefe 
are  fure  to  be  flattered  by  every  opinion  that  gives  man  high 
notions  of  his  own  importance.  What  contradidlions  and  in- 
confiftencies  are  not  huddled  together  in  the  human  mind  ? 
Superllition  is  produced,  by  a  fenfe  of  our  weaknefs ;  phi- 
lofophical  prefumption,  by  an  opinion  of  our  ftrength  ;  and 
fuperftition  and  prefumption  contribute  alike  to  continue,  to 
confirm,   and  propagate  error. 

A  SYSTEM  of  philofophy,  which  had  not  contained  a  fyftem 
of  theology,  as  well  as  of  politics,  would  have  been  held  in 
no  efteem  among  the  antients.  Many  fuch  were  formed,  but 
with  thefe  conflderable  differences  between  the  two  forts. 
Errors  in  rules  of  policy  and  law  were  eafy  to  be  corre6led  by 
experience,  like  errors  in  natural  philofophy.  Nay  the  firfl 
were  fo  the  moft,  becaufe  how  little  regard  foever  philofophers 
might  have  to  experience  in  either  cafe,  the  truth  would  force 
itfelf  upon  them,  or  others ;  in  one  by  the  courfe  of  aflairs ; 
whereas  it  muft  be  fought,  to  be  had  in  the  other.  But  when 
it  was  fought,  it  was  obtained.  Errors  in  theology  and  me- 
taphyflcs  could  not  be  thus  corrected  ;  neither  eaflly,  nor  at 
all,  among  men  who  feemed  tacitly  agreed  to  admit  and 
confine  themfelves  to  no  criterion  in  thefe  fciences,  neither  to 
the  phenomena  of  their  own  fpirits  in  their  dodrines  about 
fpiritual  nature,  nor  to  the  works  of  God  and  the  conduit 
of  his  providence  in  their  fpeculations  about  his  attributes. 

Another  difference  between  fyftems  of  theology  and  thole 
of  politics  and  laws  has  been,  and  always  muft  be,  this,  that 
the  latter  may  be  various,  nay  contrary  to  one  another,  and  yet 
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be  fuch  as  right  reafon  didates ;  provided  they  do  not  ftand 
ill  oppoiition  to  any  of  the  laws  of  our  nature.  But  in  theo- 
logical reafonings,  and  thofe  which  are  called  metaphyseal, 
the  various  opinions  may  be  all  falfe,  or  if  they  are  not  all  fo, 
one  alone  can  be  true.  This  confideration  fhould  have  had 
two  effedls.  It  fliould  have  rendered  philofophers  and  divines 
more  cautious  in  framing  opinions  on  fuch  fubjeds,  and  lefs 
politive  in  maintaining  them  from  the  beginning:  and  when 
they  found  a  multitude  of  queftions  arife,  which  were  inde- 
terminable for  want  of  a  fuliicient  criterion,  they  fhould  have 
ceafed  the  purfuit  of  unattainable  knowledge,  and  have  con- 
fined themfelves  to  the  improvement  of  that  which  God  has 
judged  fufficient  for  us,  and  has  given  us  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring. The  very  contrary  has  happened  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
extravagance,  as  mufl:  feem  delirious  to  every  one  who  is  not  in 
the  fame  delirium.  Can  he  be  lefs  than  mad  who  pretends 
to  contemplate  an  intelledlual  world,  which  he  affumes,  in  the 
dull  mirror  of  his  own  mind  ;  of  which  he  knows  little  more 
than  this,  that  it  is  both  dull  and  narrow  ?  Can  he  be  lefs  than 
mad,  who  perfevercs  dogmatically  in  this  pretenfion,  whilft 
he  is  obliged  to  own  that  he  arrives  with  many  helps,  much 
pains,  and  by  flow  degrees,  to  a  little  imperfed  knowledge 
of  the  vifible  world  which  he  inhabits,  and  concerning  which 
he  is  therefore  lober  and  modefl:  enough  to  reafon  hypothe- 
tically  ?  In  a  word,  can  he  be  lefs  than  mad,  who  boafts  a 
revelation  fuperadded  to  reafon,  to  fupply  the  defedls  of  it, 
and  who  fuperadds  reafon  to  revelation,  to  fupply  the  de- 
feds  oi  this  too,  at  the  fame  time?  This  is  madnefs,  or  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  incident  to  our  nature  :  and  into  this  kind 
of  madncls  the  grcatcft  genii  have  been  the  moft  apt  to  fall. 
A  St.  Paul,  profound  in  cabaliftical  learning;  a  St.  Austin, 
deep  read  in  Plato  ;  a  father  Malebranche,  and  a  bifliop 
oi  Cloyne.  Elevation  of  genius  makes  them  giddy  :  and 
7  thefe 
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thefe  men,  like  thofe  who  are  born  in  the  purple,  imagine 
they  can  do  every  thing  they  have  a  mind  to  do,  becaufe 
they  can  do  more  than  others.  The  miftake  has  been  fatal 
to  both ;  to  thefe  heroes  in  philofophy,  as  well  as  to  the 
others.  Tho'  all  men  are  not  placed  on  the  fame  level,  there 
is  a  level  above  which  no  man  can  rife  :  and  he,  who  com- 
pares the  nature  of  his  mind  with  the  nature  of  things,  will 
be  fure  to  find  it. 

I  HAVE  now  thrown  upon  paper  all  that  occurs  to  my  pre- 
fent  thoughts,  or  all  that  I  have  leifure  to  digeft  and  extend, 
of  what  has  been  thrown  out  in  many  converfations  concern- 
ing the  folly  and  prefumption  of  philofophers,  the  rife  and 
progrefs  of  their  boafted  fcience,  the  propagation  of  error  and 
fuperftition,  and  the  partial  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  reform  the  abufes  of  human  reafon.  It  has  amufed  me  in 
writing,  I  wifh  it  may  amufe  you  in  reading,  and  be  of  in- 
fl:ru6lion  to  us  both.  Regular  treatifes  and  complete  fyflems 
you  do  not  expeft  from  me  :  nor  fhould  you  have  them,  if 
I  had  a  much  higher  opinion  of  my  ov/n  capacity  than  I  have. 
My  fuperiors  in  knowledge  and  parts  would  do  better  per- 
haps, if  even  they  were  content  to  write  effays,  that  they 
might  improve,  corre6t,  or  rejedl,  as  I  am  always  ready  to  do, 
on  farther  obfervation,  refledtion,  and  information.  In  the 
mean  time,  what  has  been  now  faid  may  be  fufficient,  as  I 
think,  to  eftablifh  the  general  propofition,  that  there  would 
be  more  real  knov/ledge,  and  more  true  wifdom  among  man- 
kind,  if  there  was  Icfs  learning,   and  lefs  philofophy. 
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AVING  obferved,  in  the  foregoing  efTay,  how  abfurdly 
and  prefumptuoufly  philofophers  reafon  upon  a  fup- 
pofed  analogy  of  the  human  with  the  divine  mind,  whilft  they 
fcorn  to  look  downwards,  and  to  obferve  the  real  analogy  that 
there  is  between  the  mind  or  foul  of  the  whole  animal  kind, 
the  human  fpecies  included  ;  it  has  come  into  my  thoughts 
to  add  the  refledions  that  follow  as  relative  to  the  fame  objed:. 

You  may  fee  in  Tully*,  that  the  ftoics,  who  obferved 
the  internal  and  external  conftitutions  of  men  to  be  very  diffe- 
rently aifecled  according  to  the  different  climates,  concluded 
from  thence,  that  there  were  creatures  of  more  fublime  natures 
in  purer  air,  and  filled  unknown  fpaces  with  thefe  unknown 
inhabitants.  I  am  far  from  embracing  this  hypothefis;  but  it 
feems  to  me,  that  there  is  a  probability  fufficient  to  force  our 
affent  to  another,  which  has  prevailed  lefs,  becaufe  it  is  found- 
ed on  a  degree  ot  aftronomical  knowledge  that  few  perfons 
have  now,  or  had  antiently  ;  whereas  the  former  is  a  mere  wild 
affumption  of  imagination.  The  hypothefis  I  mean,  is  that 
which  we  find  in  the  cofmotheoros  of  Mr.  Huygens,  and  from 
which  FoNTENELLE  has  borrowed  the  materials  of  his  pretty 
book  of  the  plurality  of  worlds.    Tho'  I  give  this  hypothefis 
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fo  modern  an  original,  becaiife  it  is  beft  known  and  fufficient 
for  my  purpofe,  I  am  not  ignorant  that  it  had  been  advanc- 
ed before,  and  that  Orpheus,  as  well  as  Mr.  Huygens,  peo- 
pled the  planets.  We  have  reafon  to  think  he  did,  by  thofe 
verfes  which  Proclus  has  preferved,  and  in  which  the  thra- 
cian  bard  fpeaks  of  houfes  and  cities  in  the  moon.  But  how 
old  or  how  new  foever  this  hypothecs  may  be,  it  affumes, 
you  know,  that  the  planets  of  our  folar  fyftem,  and  the  fame 
may  be  affumed  of  thofe  of  a  multitude  of  other  folar  fyftems, 
which  the  immenfity  of  the  univerfe  contains,  are  worlds 
that  have  an  analogy  with  ours,  and  the  habitations  of  ani- 
mals that  have  an  analogy  with  us.  The  analogy  mufl:  be,  no 
doubt,  veryremote,  in  fuch  a  vaft  variety  of  pofitions,  conftitu- 
tions,  and  laws  of  nature:  but  ftill  there  may  be,  and  there  are 
very  probably,  relations  both  phylical  and  moral  between  ail 
thefe  numberlefs  worlds  and  fyftems  of  worlds,  as  between  va- 
rious parts  of  one  ftupendous  whole,  and  the  habitations  often 
thoufand  times  ten  thoufand  millions  of  intelleftual  corporeal 
beings,  who  live,  like  us,  under  the  providence,  general  or 
particular,  of  the  incomprehenfible  Creator  ot  all  things. 

Shall  wc  be  fo  abfurd  and  fo' impertinent  now  as  to  ima- 
gine, that  all  thefe  creatures  of  God,  tho'  corporeal  like  men,, 
are  confined  to  the  fame  degree  of  intelligence,  or  even  to  the 
fame  manner  ol  knowing  ?  Or  rather  than  believe  that  they 
are  in  thefe,  and  perhaps  in  other  refpeds,  fuperior  to  us, 
fhall  we  aflert  that  there  are  no  fuch  beings,  and  deny  that 
they  exift,  tho'  wc  difcover  fome  of  their  habitations  ?  Philo- 
fophers  who  lived  before  the  invention  of  microfcopes,  might 
have  aflerted  juft  as  well,  that  the  "  minima  naturae,"  im- 
perceptible by  their  minutencfs,  as  thefe  beings  by  their  dif- 
tance,  did  not  cxift.  We  cannot  difcern  a  gradation  of  beings 
in  other  planets  by  the  help  of  tclefcopes,  as  we  obferve  fuch 
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a  gradation  by  the  help  of  microfcopes  in  our  own  ;  but  the 
gradation  offenfe  and  intelligence  in  our  own,  from  animal 
to  animal,  and  of  intelligence,  principally,  up  to  man,  as  well 
as  the  very  abrupt  manner,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  in  which  this  evi- 
dently unfiniflied  intellectual  fyftem  ftops  at  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  gives  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  gradation  is  con- 
tinued upwards  in  other  fyftems,  as  we  perceive  it  to  be  con- 
tinued downwards  in  ours.  We  may  well  fufpecl  that  ours 
is  the  lovveft,  in  this  refped:,  of  all  mundane  fyftems  ;  fince 
the  rational  is  fo  nearly  connedled,  as  it  is  here,  with  the  ir- 
rational :  and  there  may  be  as  much  difference  between  fome 
other  creature  of  God,  without  having  recourfe  toangels-and 
archangels,  and  man,  as  there  is  between  a  man  and  an  oifter. 

We  are  not  able  to  conceive  any  manner  of  knowing,  which 
we  have  not:  and  yet  certain  it  is,  that  there  may  be  many 
fuch.  But  even  if  we  affume  arbitrarily,  that  there  is  no 
other  manner  of  knowing,  as  thofe  prophane  divines  do  who 
confine  that  of  God  himfelf  to  knowledge  by  ideas ;  yet  will 
it  be  ftill  evident,  that  other  creatures  of  God  may  enjoy  the 
fame  faculties  that  we  have  in  a  more  perfed:  manner.  It  is 
eafy  to  conceive,  for  inflance,  that  there  may  be  animals 
whofe  fenfes  can  penetrate  the  inmoft  conftitutions  of  fub- 
ftances,  and  who,  having  ideas  of  their  real  effences,  know 
the  firft  general  principles  and  caufes,  where  we  know  nothing 
more  than  fome  particular  effe6ls.  There  may  be  minds 
wherein  ideas  and  notions  once  received  or  framed,  never  fade 
nor  vary.  Such  minds  may  difcern,  at  one  glance,  and  by 
immediate  intuition,  the  agreement  or  repugnancy  of  all  their 
ideas  and  notions.  The  folution  of  the  moft  difficult  problem 
may  be  to  them  as  eafy,  as  the  comparifon  which  fliews  the 
equality  of  twice  two  to  four  is  to  us.  In  a  word,  there  may 
be,  and  it  implies  no  contradidlion  to  fuppofe  that  there  are, 
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creatures  in  other  fyftems  of  animal  being  tempered  with  finer 
clay,  caft  in  nobler  moulds,  than  the  human,  and  animated  by 
fpirits  more  fubtile  and  volatile  than  ours,  whatever  theirs  or 
ours  are.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  philofophers,  who  are  fo  in- 
tent on  the  leaft  probable  hypothefes,  would  contemplate  this, 
and  would  compare  the  manifeft  imperfedions  of  their  own 
nature  with  the  poffible,  nay  probable,  excellencies  of  other 
animal  natures.  They  might  avoid  one  extreme  into  which 
they  are  apt  to  fall,  by  looking  down  on  inferior  beings ;  and 
another,  by  looking  up  at  fuperior.  This  double  viev/  would 
teach  them  neither  to  undervalue  human  nature,  as  fome 
have  done  ;   nor  to  over-rate  it,  which  is  the  folly  of  more. 

What  has  been  here  faid  concerning  the  intelligent  inha- 
bitants of  other  planets  is  purely  hypothetical.    It  can  pafs  for 
nothing  more.   But  I  am  fure  that  it  is  much  more  conliftent, 
and  more  conceivable  than  the  other  fyftem,  v/hich  prevails  in 
our  days,  as  it  did  in  thofe  of  old.      The  fyftem  of  an  intel- 
lectual world,  a  world  of  immaterial  ideas  and  of  fpiritual  na- 
tures.     Neither  is  it  liable  to  have  fuch  abfurd  notions  and 
pradlices  grafted  upon  it,   as  have  been  grafted  on  the  other. 
The  inconfiftency  of  maintaining,  like  Pythagoras,  that  the 
human   foul  is   a   portion  of  the  Deity,    "  particula  divinas 
aurae,"    and,    at  the  fame  time,  that  there  arc  other  fpiritual 
beings  between  God  and  man  ;  or  like  St.  Austin,  that  there 
is  nomindexiftent  between  the  human  and  the  fupreme  mind, 
*'  nee  ulla  natura  interpofita,"   and,   at  the  lame  time,   that 
there  are  intelligences  fuperior  to  man,  and  inferior  to  God; 
the  inconfiftency  of  thefe  opinions,  I  fay,  is  equal,  and  equal- 
ly obvious.   But  on  the  other  hand,  to  deny,  that  there  is  any 
affinity  between  the  fupreme  and  created  intelligences  is  very 
conftftcnt  with  this  aftumption,  that  the  chain  of  intelligence 
from  man  upwards,  thro'  many  orders  of  created  intellcdual 
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beings,  is  immeafurably  long  ;  tho'  the  uppcrmofl  link  of  this 
chain  is  not  fuppofcd  to  be  faftened  to  the  throne  of  infinite 
wifdom,  nor  to  be  nearer  to  it  than  the  lowermoft.  Again: 
Since  our  planet  is  inhabited  by  corporeal  intellediial  beings, 
the  hypothefis  that  alTumes  the  other  planets  to  be  fo  likewife, 
is  much  more  conceivable,  than  that  of  legions  of  angels,  of 
daemons  and  genii,  and  of  pure  and  impure  fpirits,  which  pa- 
gan theology  invented,  and  Jews  and  Chriftians  adopted. 
Whether  we  fuppofe  thefe  beings  immaterial,  according  to 
the  prefent  mode  of  opinion;  or  whether  we  fuppofe  them, 
as  the  antients  both  heathens  and  Chriftians  did  generally, 
to  be  fine  material  fubftances,  like  that  whereof  they  made 
the  human  foul,  or  wherewith  they  thought  proper  to  cloath 
it  in  it's  feparate  ftate,  and  of  which  Tully  fays  in  his  tuf- 
culans,  "  tanta  ejus  tenuitas,  ut  fugiat  aciem  ;"  whichever 
we  fuppofe,  this  hypothefis  ftands  on  no  other  foundation, 
philofophically  fpeaking,  than  that  of  a  mere  poflible  exift- 
ence,  of  fuch  fpirits  as  are  admitted  for  divers  theological 
ufes.  The  other  hypothefis  is  founded  on  what  we  know  of 
adual  exiftence.  We  are  led  to  it  by  a  plain,  diredt,  and  un- 
forced analogy.  We  know  that  there  are  habitations :  and 
we  aflume  that  they  are  inhabited. 

The  firft  might  appear  plaufible,  as  it  did  in  thofe  ages 
when  poets  and  philofophers,  as  well  as  the  vulgar,  imagined 
that  the  Supreme  Being  who  fpoke,  to  ufe  a  common  expref- 
fion,  and  the  univerfe  was  made,  and  every  a6lof  whofe  will 
is  fufficient  to  deftroy  it  again,  ftood  in  need,  like  fome  earth- 
ly monarch,  of  miniflers  to  attend  his  throne,  of  mefiengers  to 
convey,  and  of  troops  to  execute  his  orders:  when  they  look- 
ed on  the  vifible  world,  as  on  a  great  palace  whofe  floor  was 
the  earth,  and  whofe  ceiling  or  upper  fhory  was  the  fky  *, 
*  Cujus  ccelum  laquear,  et  terra  pavimcntum. 
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and  when,  in  confequence  of  fuch  fantajftical  notions,  they 
fuppofed  the  upper  ftory,  or  heaven,  to  be  the  habitation  of 
gods,  and  of  other  celeftial  perfons,  as  the  lower  ftory,  or 
earth,  was  that  of  men.  But  it  is  time  that  thefe  wild  ima- 
ginations fhould  have  no  longer  any  place  in  the  firft  philo- 
fophy.  As  far  as  revelation  realifes  and  fan6lifies  them,  they 
muft  be  employed  by  the  divine  :  and  he  has  in  revelation  a 
fufficient  authority  for  employing  them.  The  philofopher, 
whofe  objed:  is  natural  theology,  has  not  the  fame  ;  becaufe 
the  reality  of  fuch  exiftences  cannot  be  deduced  from  any 
knowledge  he  has  of  nature,  and  becaufe  he  cannot  be  jufti- 
fled  in  going  beyond  the  bounds  which  this  knowledge  pre- 
fcribes.  Faith  and  reafon,  revealed  and  natural  knowledge, 
ought  to  be  always  diftinguifhed  ;  left  one  fliould  be  confin- 
ed, and  the  other  extended  too  much  :  and  divines  and  phi- 
lofophers  fliould  keep  in  their  diftin6t  provinces. 

Thus  they  proceed,  for  tlie  moft  part,  in  matters  of  natu- 
ral philofophy.  The  modern  philofophers,  tho'  very  good 
Chriftians,  communicate  the  wonderful  difcoveries  that  have 
been  made  in  corporeal  nature,  and  concerning  the  true  fyftem 
of  the  univerfc,  without  any  regard  to  tlieir  repugnancy  to 
the  mofaic  hiftory  of  the  creation,  and  to  almoft  all  the  notions 
of  the  facred  penmen,  which  were  plainly  thofe  of  an  igno- 
rant people  and  unphilofopliical  ages.  When  fuch  of  theie 
philofophers,  as  arc  divines,  endeavor  to  reconcile  to  philo- 
fophical  truth  thefe  apparent  contradictions  to  it,  they  do 
but  fliake  tlic  autliority  of  the  fcriptures,  and  fliew  moft  evi- 
dently how  neceffary  it  is  to  keep  theology  and  philofophy 
each  on  it's  proper  bottom,  and  to  avoid  at  leaft,  by  com- 
paring thefe  different  fyftems,  to  demonftrate  that  they  are 
irreconcilcable.  St.  Austin  and  others  paid,  as  divines,  no 
regard  to  cofmography,  and  flatly  denied  the  antipodes.    'J'he 
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inquifitors  at  Rome  denied  that  Galilei  faw  what  he  faid  he 
faw,  and  puniihed  him  very  confequentially  for  faying  that 
he  faw  it.  Several  divines  follow  the  fame  method.  They 
enter  into  cofmographical  difquifitions  no  more  than  St.  Au- 
stin, nor  into  aftronomical  any  more  than  the  Roman  in- 
quifitors, but  content  themfelves  to  take  the  hiftory  of  the 
creation  according  to  the  literal  and  obvious  fenfe,  as  they 
find  it  related  in  the  book  of  Genefis,  and  as  they  would  take 
any  other  journal  or  hiftorical  relation.  They  who  have  done 
otherwife,  and  have  found,  upon  trial,  that  this  relation, 
thus  underftood,  could  not  be  reconciled  to  nature,  reafon, 
philofophy,  nor  natural  theology,  for  natural  theology  teach- 
es us  to  think  of  God  in  a  manner  very  oppofite  to  the  ideaa 
which  MosEs  gives  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  of  his  opera- 
tions, have  made  ufe  of  two  expedients  little  favorable  to 
the  Mofaic  hiftory  :  for  fome  haVe  affumed  it  to  be  in  this 
part  wholly  mythological,  and  others,  unable  to  wreft  na- 
tural philofophy  into  an  agreement  with  it,  have  fo  wrefted 
the  text  into  a  feeming  agreement  with  their  philofophical 
theories,  as  to  make  it  plain  that  this  text  may  be  applied  to 
any  hypothefis,  with  fome  ingenuity,   a  fkill  in  languages, 

and  a  knowledge  of  antiquity. But  I  ftop  here,   a  di- 

greflion  that  might  carry  me  infenfibly  a  great  way,  and  that 
was  intended  only  to  fhew,  that  fince  men  have  not  admitted, 
in  favor  of  revelation,  a  fyftem  of  phyfics  that  is  inconfiftent 
with  philofophical  truth,  there  is  no  reafon  for  admitting,  in 
favor  of  the  fame  revelation,  a  fyftem  of  pneumatics,  that 
is  fo  too  :  whereas  an  hypothefis  that  has  fome  foundations 
of  probability  in  natural  philofophy  may  be  admitted,  for 
this  reafon  by  the  philofopher,  and  even  by  the  divine  for 
another  reafon  ;  becaufe  it  is  not  inconfiftent  with  revelation. 
K  it  be  faid  that  the  pneumatical  fyftem,  which  eftabliihes  fo 
many  orders  of  fpiritual  beings,  is  not  inconfiftent  with  any 
knowledge  that  we  have  of  nature;  that  it  is  properly  a  fyftem, 
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becaufe  it  is  eftabliHied  on  revealed  authority;  and  that  if 
we  confider  it  in  a  philofophical  light  alone,  and  merely  as 
an  hypothecs,  it  is  better  founded  than  the  other  ;  fince  we 
may  affume,  that  there  is  a  world  of  fpirits,  from  what  we 
know  of  our  own  fpirit  by  a  more  dired  and  eafy  analogy 
than  that  by  which  we  affume,  that  the  planets  are  inhabit- 
ed by  corporeal  intelligent  animals :  if  this  be  faid,  the  an- 
fwer  is  obvious  and  decifive.  That  there  are  fuch  fpiritual 
beings,  as  the  authority  of  revelation  is  brought  to  prove, 
may  not  be  inconfiftent  with  fome  philofophical  truths,  but 
is  fo  with  others.  Let  it  be,  that  any  knowledge  we  have 
of  natural  philofophy  does  not  contradid;  this  fyftem,  yet  is 
it  fufpicious  to  the  lirft  philofophy,  becaufe  unneceffary;  and 
inconfiftent  with  it,  becaufe  the  reafons  for  the  generation,, 
to  fpeak  like  the  heathen,  or  the  creation,  to  fpeak  like 
Jews  and  Chriftians,  of  this  unneceffary  world  of  fpirits,  the 
fuppofed  manner  of  their  exiftence,  and  the  ufes  to  which 
they  are  put,  or  fuffered  to  put  themfelves,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  other  circumftances,  ftand  in  oppofition  to  feveral 
truths  of  the  firft  philofophy  or  natural  theology,  and  have 
ferved  only  to  promote  polytheifm,  fuperfjtition,  and  idola- 
try. Thefc  dogmas  then,  for  if  they  are  revealed  they  ceafe 
to  be  hypothefes,  muft  -be  folely  maintained  on  the  authority 
of  the  fcriptures. 

If  the  divine  keeps  on  that  ground,  he  cannot  be  defeated. 
He  may  own  his  inability  to  anfwer  theobjedions,  and  to  folve 
the  difficulties  oppofed  to  him ;  or  may  refufe  more  prudently 
flill  to  give  any  attention  to  philofophical  reafonings,  by  urg- 
ing, that  a  time  will  come,  a  time  appointed  of  the  father, 
when  every  knot  will  be  untied,  and  every  feeming  repugnancy 
of  reafon  to  revelation  will  be  reconciled:  and  that  he  is  con- 
tented, as  the  philofopher  ought  to  be,  to  wait  for  that  time. 
The  rabbi  might  defer  his  anfwer  till  Elias  comes:  the  Chri- 
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flian  till  the  MefTias  comes  in  his  glory,  and  till  the  confum- 
mation  of  things.     In  the  mean  while,  a  fort  of  truce  fhould 
take  place  between  the  divine  and  the  philofopher.   The  for- 
mer fhould  forbear  the  vain  attempt  of  bending   reafon  to 
fupport  revelation  in  this  cafe,   which  is  often  done  in  many 
others,  and  almoft  always  with  notable  prejudice  to  the  lat- 
ter.    The  philofopher  fliould  forbear  to  invade  the  province 
of  the  divine,   on  this  condition  ;   and  fhould  content  him- 
felf  to  affert  and  promote  natural  theology,   without  oppof- 
ing  it  to  fupernatural.      Both  of  them  might  thus  concur  in 
receiving  the  hypothecs  of  planetary  worlds,  which  does  not 
require  to  be  contrafted  with  the  other,  nor  fhould  have  been 
fo  by  me,  if  I   had  not  thought  it  neceffary  to  fhew  at  the 
fame  time,  that  there  are  probably  finite  created  intelligences 
vaftly  fuperior  to  the  human,   and  that  there  is  however  no 
fuch  gradation  of  intelligent  beings,   as  raifes  the  moft  ele- 
vated of  them  a  jot  nearer  to  the  fupreme  intelligence  than 
the  loweft.      I  oppofe  this  theological  fyftem,   and  I  defend 
the  philofophical   hypothefis,   the  rather,   becaufe  by  thefe 
means  we  may  combat  the  pride  and  prefumption  of  meta- 
phyficians  in  two  moft  flagrant  inftances,   in  the  affumption 
of  a  gradation  of  the  fame  intelligence  and  knowledge  from 
.   man  to  God,  as  I  have  faid  already,  and  in  that  by  which  man 
is  made  the  final  caufe  of  the  whole  creation;   for  if  the  pla- 
nets of  our  folar  fyftem  are  worlds  inhabited  like  ours,  and  if 
the  fixed  ftars  are  other  funs  about  which  other  planets  revolve, 
the  celeftial  phsenomena  were  no  more  made  for  us  than  we 
for  them.     That  noble  fcene  of  the  univerfe,   which  modern 
philofophy  has  opened,  gives  ample  room  for  all  the  planetary 
inhabitants,  whom  it  leads,  and  even  conftrains  us  to  fuppofe. 
Where  the  fpirits  of  the  other  fyftem  refide  wasaqueftion  eafily 
anfwered,  when  fuperftition  and  hypothefis  made  up  the  fum 
of  theology  and  philofophy.     But  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  be  an- 
fwered 
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fwered  now.  Are  the  good  and  pure  fpirits  in  heaven  ?  But 
where  is  heaven?  Is  it  beyond  all  the  folar  fyftems  of  the  iini- 
verfe  ?  Or  is  it,  like  the  intermundia  of  Epicurus,  in  expanfes 
between  them?  Are  the  evil  and  impure  fpirits  in  hell?  But 
where  is  hell?  Is  it  in  the  center  of  any  one  planet  for  every 
fyftem  ?  Or  is  it  in  the  center  of  every  planet  ?  Do  others, 
wander  in  air?  or  refide  latent  in  every  element?  Are  they 
confined  invifibly,  like  thofe  that  the  Chinefe  imagine,  to 
certain  countries  and  cities,  to  rivers  and  lakes,  to  woods  and 
mountains?  Or  is  it  their  employment  to  attend  on  particular 
men,  the  guardian  angels  of  fome,  or  the  devils  and  the  temp- 
ters of  others;  for  temptation  is  afcribed  to  the  evil  fpirits 
ftilljtho'  poffefiion  is  fo  no  longer,  I  think,  out  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  other  countries,  where  religious  ignorance  pre- 
vails as  much  as  in  them,   if  any  fuch  there  are  ? Tan- 
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SECTION     I. 

I  HAD  finifhed  the  laft  effay  before  I  recolleded,  that 
there  was  fomething  in  Mr.  Locke's  difcourfe  concerning 
the  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity,  very  repugnant  to  what 
I  have  advanced  about  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God, 
and  to  what  I  fhall  have  occaiion  to  fay,  on  another  occafion, 
about  the  ignorance  of  natural  religion,  under  which  it  is 
fuppofed  that  mankind  labored  before  the  coming  of  Chrift. 
I  fhall  not  anticipate  the  fecond  point,  but  fliall  beftow  fome 
more  reflexions  on  the  firft;  in  order  to  judge,  whilft  the 
fubjed  is  frefh  in  my  mind,  whether  I  ought  to  retrad  any 
thing  that  I  have  faid  to  you  in  converfation,  or  that  has  fal- 
len from  my  pen  upon  the  fubjedt.  If  it  appears,  on  exami- 
nation, that  my  notions  are  not  fo  well  founded  in  fad,  and 
in  reafon,  as  thofe  of  this  great  man  in  the  prefent  cafe,  I 
fliall  fubmit  with  pleafure  to  an  authority,  that  I  refped  ex- 
tremely in  all  cafes;  and  if  it  appears  that  they  are  better 
founded  than  his  in  both,  one  ufeful  leffon  will  be  the  refult  of 
this  examination.  We  fhall  learn  how  unfafe  it  is  to  take  for 
granted  any  thing,  in  matters  efpecially  which  concern,  or 
which  are  thought  to  concern,  religion,  that  we  have  not 
ourfelves  examined,  and  how  inexcufable  it  is  to  do  this  in 
cafes  wherein  we  may  be  able,  with  a  little  pains,  to  judge 
for  ourfelves. 

The  firft  article  of  natural  theology,  in  which  the  heathen 
were  deficient,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  was  the  knowledge 
of  one  God,   maker  of  all  things.      He  admits,   at  the  fame 
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time,  that  the  works  of  nature,  in  every  part  of  them,  fuffi- 
ciently  evidenced  a  deity  ;  and  that,  by  the  impreffions  of 
himfelf,  God  was  eafy  to  be  found.  Thefe  affertions  do  not 
feem  very  confiftent,  and  therefore  it  is  added,  that  the  world 

made  fo  little  ufe  of  their  reafon,  that  they  faw  him  not 

fenfe  and  luft   blinded   their  minds.      But  the  rational,   and 
thinking  part  of  mankind,   he  confeffes,   found  the  one  fu- 
preme,  invifible  God,  when  they  fought  after  him.    It  this  be 
true  now,  as  it  is  moft  certainly,  the  heathen  world  made  as 
good  ufe  of  their  reafon,  for  ought  I  can  fee,   as  the  chriftian 
world.     In  this,  it  is  not  the  irrational  and  unthinking,   but 
the  rational  and  thinking  part  of  mankind  who  feek,  and  find 
the  true  God  ;  and  juft  fo  we  are  told,  that  it  was  in  the  other. 
Befides,  if  this  be  true,  it  follows,  that  this  great  and  funda- 
mental article  of  natural  theology  is  difcoverable  by  a  due  ufe 
of  human  reafon;   and  Mr.  Locke  acknowledges  accordingly 
again,  that  God  was  found  by  the  wife  and  virtuous,  which  is 
a  limitation  of  no  great  fignificancy  to  his  purpofe,  fince  the 
vicious  would  have  fought  him  in  no  flate  of  mankind,  nor  tlie 
foolifh  have  found  him.      But  fays  this  writer,   the  wife  and 
virtuous  had  never  authority  enough  to  prevail  on  the  multi- 
tude, and  to  perfuade  the  focieties  of  men,  that  there  was  but 
one  God.   If  he  had  proved,  as  well  as  affirmed  this,  he  would 
only  have  proved,  what  no  man  denies,  that  fufficient  means 
to  reclaim  men  from  polytheifm  and  idolatry,  and  to  eftabiilh 
the  belief  of  one  God,  appear  to  have  been  wanting  ia  general, 
and  to  a  great  degree,  as  far  as  the  memorials  we  have  of  an- 
tient  nations  can  fhevv.   He  would  not  have  proved,  that  the 
light  of  nature  was  infufficient,  nor  that  the  religion  of  nature 
was  defedive  in  this  refped.    He  would  not  have  proved,  what 
he  had  in  view  to  eftablilh,  that  the  belief  and  worfhip  of  one 
God  was  the  national  religion  of  the  Ifraelites  alone,  and  that 
it  was  their  particular  privilege,  and  advantage,  to  know  the 
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true  God,  and  the  true  worfhip  of  him;  whilft  all  other 
nations,  from  the  beginning,  adored  the  hoft  of  heaven,  as 
EusEBius  afferts  very  confidently,  tho'  he  is  far  from  proving 
it. 

EusEBius  took  much  pains,  and  ufed  much  art,  I  might 
fay  artifice,  to  fpread  an  opinion  that  this  knowledge,  and  all 
good  theology  were  derived  from  the  Jews,  and  from  their 
fcriptures ;  nay  that  the  philology,  and  philofophy  of  the 
whole  learned  world  were  purloined  from  thence,  and  the 
heathen  were  plagiaries,  who  lighted  their  candles  at  the  fire 
of  the  fanduary,  as  fome  modern  Eusebius  or  other.  Gale, 
I  think,  exprefies  himfelf,  Josephus  had  gone  before  Eu- 
sebius in  the  lame  defign:  for  thus  far  Jews  and  Chriftians 
made  their  caufe  common,  and  he  had  begun  to  falfiiy  chro- 
nology, that  he  might  give  his  nation  a  furprifing  antiquity. 
Eusebius  did  the  fame,  and  without  taking  the  trouble  of 
defcending  into  particulars,  many  of  which  are  acknowledg- 
ed by  learned  and  orthodox  writers,  I  may  fay,  that  from 
that  time  to  this,  or  to  the  time  when  by  the  revival  of  let- 
ters, and  the  invention  of  printing,  which  made  the  knovv'- 
ledge  of  antiquity  more  eafy  and  com.mon,  much  the  fame 
prat^lice  was  continued  with  much  the  fame  fuccefs.  Antient 
memorials  have  been  forged  and  altered  for  this  particular 
purpofe,  mere  affumptions  have  been  delivered  as  fa(5ls,  and 
nothing  has  been  neglected  to  give  not  only  antiquity,  but 
illuftration,  to  a  nation  that  never  had  much  of  the  latter 
©ut  of  their  own  writings,  and  thofe  of  chriftianity.  As  the 
hifiory  of  the  Jev/s  was  committed  to  the  care  of  their  fcribes; 
fo  the  propagation  of  every  learned  fyftem  that  could  tend 
to  the  confirmation  of  it,  by  reconciling  anachronifms,  and 
by  coloring  improbabilities,  has  been  the  charge  of  a  parti- 
GJilar  order  of  men  among  Chriftians,   who  had  the  mono- 
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poly  of  learning  for  many  ages,  and  who  have  had  a  great 
ihare  of  it  lince.  This  has  been  impofed  on  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  prepared  by  their  prejudices  to  acquiefce  under  the 
authority  of  great  names,  and  frightened  from  examining  by 
the  enormous  piles  of  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  eaftern  lan- 
guages, in  which  fuch  authors  feem  to  entrench  themfelves. 

Notwithstanding  this,  I  will  fay,  and,  if  I  know  any 
thing,  I  fay  it  on  knowledge,  that  thefe  entrenchments  are 
not  tenable.  They  cannot  be  battered  down  always,  perhaps, 
by  the  fame  arms  by  which  they  are  defended,  but  fure  I 
am  they  may  be  undermined,  and  he  who  fearches  their  foun- 
dations will  find  that  they  are  laid  on  fand.  Josephus  and 
EusEcius  will  be  of  great  ufe  to  him,  againft  themfelves. 
Their  writings  are  repertories  of  valuable  fragments,  and  of 
fuch  as  would  be  more  fo,  if  more  credit  could  be  given  to 
the  fidelity  of  thofe  who  cite  them.  I  have  fometimes  thought, 
that  we  might  apply  properly  enough  to  the  Jew,  and  the 
chriftian  author,  what  La  Bruyere  fays,  in  his  characters,  of 
Perault,  that  he  quoted  fo  many  paffages  from  antient  writ- 
ers, whilft  he  attempted  to  prove  the  fuperiority  of  the  mo- 
derns, that  his  works  v/ere  read  for  the  fake  of  thefe  pafi'ages. 

Thinking  in  this  manner,  I  could  not  fail  to  be  furprifed 
•when  I  found  fuch  afl'ertions,  as  are  mentioned  abov^e,  in  a 
treatife  writ  by  Mr.  Locke.  The  common  herd  of  writers  co- 
py one  another  in  every  point  that  makes  for  their  common 
.caufe,  about  which  alone,  and  not  about  truth,  they  feem  to 
be  concerned.  They  afiirm  over  and  over  fo  pofitively,  and 
fo  long,  things  dcftitute  of  proof,  or  evident  falfities,  that 
.even  the  laft  grow  into  belief,  according  to  the  prafticc  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  as  father  Paul  reprefents  it,  in  her 
ufurpations.      I  fhould  not  have  eafily  fufpeded  Mr.  Locke 
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of  fuch  a  proceeding,  nor  of  affirming  dogmatically  what  he 
had  not  fufficiently  examined.  But  he  has  writ  below  him- 
felf  in  this  inftance,  by  going  out  of  his  way,  and  has  affum- 
ed  the  fpirit  of  thofe  who  write  on  the  fame  fubjed:,  much 
like  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  loft  himfelf  in  the  vague  pro- 
babilities of  chronology,  after  having  purfued  with  fo  much 
fuccefs  the  certainty  of  mathematical  demonftration. 

I  MEDDLE  not  here  with  any  thing  that  is  faid  concerning 
that  clear  knowledge  of  their  duty,  which  was  wanting  to 
mankind,  as  Mr.  Locke  affirms  very  untruly,  before  the 
coming  of  Chrift,  nor  with  the  theological  part  of  this  treatife. 
I  confine  myfelf  to  thefe  proportions,  that  all  the  heathen 
were  in  a  ftate  of  darknefs,  and  ignorance  of  the  true  God, 
and  confequently  that  the  belief  and  worfhip  of  one  God  was 
the  national  religion  of  the  Ifraelites  alone.  Now  here  I  ob- 
ferve  a  want  of  that  precifton,  which  this  great  man  is  fo  care- 
ful to  keep  in  all  his  other  writings.  As  he  does  notdiftinguifli 
enough  the  want  of  a  fufficient  knowledge  of  natural  religion, 
and  the  want  of  fufficient  means  to  propagate  it,  which  he 
rather  confounds  in  all  he  fays  about  them,  fo  he  ufes  thefe 
two  expreffions,  the  true  God,  and  one  God,  as  if  they  were 
exadly  fynonymous ;  whereas  they  are  not  really  fo,  and  the 
explanation,  and  juftification  of  the  diftindion,  in  the  prefent 
difpute,  will  fet  the  matter  on  a  very  diffisrent  foot.  It  is  not 
unity  alone  that  conftitutes  the  complex  idea,  or  notion  of  the 
true  God.  There  is,  there  can  be  but  one  fuch  Being,  and 
yet  a  monotheift  may  be  as  far  from  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God  as  the  rankeft,  and  moft  fuperftitious  polytheift.  I  have 
taken  notice,  in  the  precedent  effay,  how  the  belief  of  one 
God,  and  oi  many,  was  reconciled  in  the  heathen  theology 
feveralways;  and  what  I  have  touched  tranfiently,  maybe 
feen,made  out  fully  in  the  intelledual  fyftem.      A  polytheift, 
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V.  ho  believes  one  felf-exiftent  Being,    the  fountain  of  all  ex- 
igence,  by  whofe  immediate   or   communicated  energy  all 
things  were  made,  and  are  governed,  and  who  looks  on  all  thofe 
other  beings  whom  he  calls  gods,  that  is,  beings  fuperior  to 
man,  not  only  as  inferior  to  the  Supreme,  but  as  beings  all  of 
whom  proceed  from  him  in  fevera:!  fubordinate  ranks,  and  are 
appointed  by  him  to  the  various  ufes  and  fervices  for  which 
he  defigned  them  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  divine  (Econo- 
my;  fuch  a  polytheift,    I  fay,   will  approach  nearly  to  true 
theifm,  by  holding  in  this  manner  nothing  that  is  abfolutely 
inconliflent  with  it:  whilft  the  monotheift,  who  believes  that 
there  is  but  one  God,    and  afcribes  to  this  God,    whom  he 
fhould  conceive  as  an  all-perfedl  Being,  the  very  worft  of  hu- 
man imperfedlions,  is  mofl  certainly  ignorant  of  the  true  God, 
and  as  oppofite  to  true  theifm  as  the  atheift,  nay  he  is  more 
injurioufly  fo.  Mr.  Locke  would  have  done  like  himfelf,  if  he 
had  made  thefe  reflexions  before  he  had  joined  in  the  common 
cry;   and  he  might  have  thought,  perhaps,  in  that  cafe,  that 
the  coming  of  Christ  was  neceffary  to  give  the  Jews  true  no- 
tions of  God,  as  v/ell  as  to  convince  the  Gentiles  of  his  unity. 

Instead  of  this,  he  takes  the  common  opinion  for  granted, 
fuppofes  what  is  in  queftion,  and  does  not  fo  much  as  attempt 
a  proof.   He  fays  indeed,  that  "  there  was  no  part  of  mankind 

" that  had  a  greater  light  of  reafon,  or  that  followed  it 

*'  farther  in  all  forts  of  fpeculations,  than  the  Athenians;  and 
*'  yet  we  And,  he  adds,  but  one  Socrates  amongft  them  that 

■''  oppofcd  and  laughed  at  their  poly  theifm and  we  fee 

"  howthcy  rewarded  him  for  it."  He  quotes  in  the  fame  place 
the  reproach  that  St.  Paul  made  to  this  people.  "  Ye  men 
*'  oi  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  fuperfti- 
"  tious,  for  as  I  paffcd  by,  and  beheld  your  devotions,' I  found 
"  an  altar  with  this  infcription,  to  the  unknown  God."    If 
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thefe  were  meant  for  proofs  of  what  he  aflerts,  they  were  1111- 
luckily  chofen.  Matter  of  fail  is  miftaken  in  one,  and  in 
neither  of  them  is  there  the  leaft  color  of  argument.  Socrates 
was  fo  far  from  oppofing  the  religious  worftiip  eflablifhed  at 
Athens,  that  he  held  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  fol- 
low the  religion  eftablifhed  by  the  laws  of  his  city,  as  we  know 
upon  good  authority,  that  of  Xenophon  ;  and  if  we  turn  to 
the  Euthyphro  in  Plato,  we  fhall  find  him  declaring,  in  his 
zeal  for  polytheifm,  againft  all  the  traditions  v/hich  he  judg- 
ed to  be  unworthy  of  the  gods,  tho'  they  were  believed,  and 
refpedled  by  the  vulgar.  This  was  his  crime.  He  neither 
oppofed,  nor  laughed  at  polytheifm,  tho'  he  certainly  be- 
lieved the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being.  But  the  zeal  of  bi- 
gots in  thofe  days,  as  in  ours,  made  it  no  lefs  criminal  to  re- 
ject the  abufes  of  religion,  than  to  profefs  atheifm  ;  and  a 
fadion  in  the  flate  took  advantage  of  this,  to  put  him  to 
death. 

But  if  we  fuppofe,  for  argument  fake,  that  he  was  put  to 
death  for  oppoling  and  laughing  at  polytheifm,  and  idola- 
try ;  if  the  Athenians  were  fuperftitious,  as  they  were  un- 
doubtedly, and  if  they  dedicated  an  altar  to  the  unknown 
God,  what  will  all  this  ferve  to  prove  ?  It  will  prove  only  that 
men  are  apt,  and  even  the  moft  judicious  fometimes,  to  erecl 
their  fcanty  knowledge  of  a  few  particulars  into  a  fuppofed 
general,  and  certain  knowledge  of  any  fubjed.  A  little  tra6t 
of  land  paffes  with  them  for  the  whole  world,  two  or  three  na- 
tions for  all  mankind,  and  two  or  three  thoufand  years  for  all 
antiquity.  Are  we  able  to  compare  the  Athenians  very  exactly 
in  this  refped,  or  in  any  other,  with  the  people  who  floriflied 
^t  the  fame  time,  and  of  whom  we  have  fome  accounts  in 
niftory,  and  tradition  ?  How  much  lefs  are  we  able  to  compare 
them  with  fo  many  other  nations,  of  whom  not  fo  much  as  the 
names  are  come  down  to  us,  or  were  known  to  them?   What 
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argument  then  can  be  drawn  from  the  polytheifm,  idolatry, 
and  fuperftition  of  this  little  ftate,  to  that  of  the  whole  world, 
which  is  the  point  to  be  proved?  or  from  the  Athenians  in  the 
days  of  Socrates,  or  St.  Paul,  even  to  the  Athenians  them- 
felves  in  the  ages  whereof  the  priefts  of  Sais  talked  to  Solon  : 
nay  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind  in  thefe,  and  ftill  more  an- 
tient  ages;   for  even  thefe  were  not  deemed  the  firft  ? 

I  MIGHT  leave  the  argument  here,  fince  the  author  of  the 
reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity  offers  no  other  proofs  of  the  fa6bs 
he  advances.  But  I  think  myfelf  obliged  tojuftily  my  opinion, 
fo  contrary  to  his,  and  to  that  of  the  whole  crowd  of  fcholars, 
on  whofe  authority  he  refts.  Great  men  take  great  liberties, 
and  expedt  to  be  believed  on  their  words,  and  the  difciples 
of  Mr.  Locke  have  as  good  a  right,  as  the  difciples  of  any 
philofopher,  to  ufe  the  dviogi(pi).  But  for  me,  who  cannot  al- 
low it  to  any  in  matters  which  I  am  able  to  examine,  and 
who  {hould  think  myfelf  obliged  to  giv^e  my  reafons  even  for 
agreeing  with  him  in  all  fuch  matters,  it  feems  ftill  more  in- 
cumbent upon  me  to  give  thofe  which  induce  me  to  differ 
Irom  him;  and  I  fhall  do  fo,  without  repeating  much  of 
what  has  been  faid  by  me  already., 

I  have  faid  in  the  former  effay,  and  I  have  given  my  rea- 
fons for  it,  that  I  do  not  believe  mankind  difcerned  the  unity  of 
God  in  the  firft  dawnings  of  knowledge.  But  the  impreilions 
ot  the  Creator  are  fo  ftrongly  marked  in  the  whole  extent  of 
the  creation,  and  the  idea  of  an  all-wife,  and  all-powerful 
Being,  firft  caufe  of  all  things,  is  fo  proportionable  to  human 
rcafon,  that  it  muft  have  been  received  into  the  minds  of 
men  as  foon  they  began  to  contemplate  the  face  of  nature, 
and  to  excrcile  their  reafon  in  fuch  contemplations  ;  and  this 
M  ai  long  bciorc  the  commencement  of  any  traditions  that  we 
^  fiiid. 
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find  out  of  the  books  of  Moses.  Prophane  memorials  fhew 
us  the  whole  world,  and  facred  memorials  except  the  pa- 
triarchs, and  the  Ifraelites  alone  out  of  this  dark  fcene,  in- 
volved in  polytheifm,  fuperftition,  and  idolatry.  But  ftill, 
both  facred  and  prophane  concur  in  fliewing  us  fome  gleams 
of  light  that  break  thro'  thefe  clouds,  fome  notices  of  the 
knowledge  and  worfliip  of  the  true  God,  that  were  kept  up 
among  the  fons  of  men.  They  appear  faintly,  and  very  im- 
perfe6l  thev  were  in  thefe  times,  perhaps  early  to  us,  tho* 
late  with  refped:  to  the  beginning  of  our  mundane,  and  hu- 
man fyftem.  But  ftill  they  appear,  and  give  us  fufficient 
reafon  to  collect  from  their  appearances,  much  more  than 
they  fliew  us  immediately. 

It  is  ftrange  to  obferve  how  unwilling  ecclefiaftical  writers 
and  divines  are  to  admit  this  truth  ;  and  it  is  often  provoking 
to  obferve  that  they,  who  have  no  more  pretence  to  be  believed 
about  their  own  religion,  than  the  heathen  writers  about  theirs, 
prefume  to  contradid:  what  the  latter  of  thefe  affirm  about 
their  faith,  in  oppolition  to  the  invedives  of  chriftian  writ- 
ers, tho'  they  appeal  to  the  antient  do6lors  of  paganifm  whom 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  interpolated,  nor  under  whofe 
names  there  is  no  pretence  to  fay  that  they  have  impofed  any 
fpurious  books  on  the  v/orld  ;  both  which  accufations  are  evi- 
dently true  of  our  chriftian  writers  in  the  firft,  and,  as  we 
commonly  fay,  the  pureft  ages  of  chriftianity.  It  is  ftranger 
ftill  to  obferve  how  little  regard  the  fame  perfons  pay,  upon 
this  head,  even  to  the  opinions  of  the  greateft  faints,  and  moft 
learned  men  of  their  own  church.  I  could  quote  many  in- 
ftances.  Let  one  fuffice.  It  fhall  be  taken  from  St.  Austin, 
who  anfvvering  a  paftage  of  Faustus  the  manicliEean  *,  where- 
in he  makes  the  belief  of  one  Supreme  Being  the  common 
badge  of  pagans,  Jews,  and  Chriftians,  does  not  allow  indeed 

*  Lib.  20. 
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that  the  Chriftians  took  the  opinion  of  a  divine  monarchy 
from  the  heathens,  but  is  forced  to  allow  that  thefe  were  not 
fo  given  up  to  falfe  gods,  as  to  lofe  the  belief  of  the  one 
true  God,   from  whom  every  kind  of  nature  proceeds  *. 

The  polytheifm,  fuperftition,  and  idolatry  of  Egypt  appear 
fo  monftrous  in  the  light  in  which  we  view  them,  that  they 
furnifh  the  principal  topics  of  every  declamation  againft  the 
theology  of  paganifm  ;  and  yet  I  perfuade  myfelf,  that  the 
knowledge  and  worfhip  of  God  in  his  unity,  had  prevailed 
even  there  in  times  unknown  to  us.  Let  it  be  confidered  that 
the  Greeks,  thro'  whom  all  our  prophane  anecdotes  concern- 
ing this  country  have  been  conveyed,  were  not  much 
acquainted  with  it,  nor  had  reforted  to  it  in  fearch  of  know- 
ledge till  the  reign  of  Psammitichus,  that  is,  till  feventeen 
or  eighteen  centuries  after  the  eftablifhment  of  this  mo- 
narchy, dating  this  eftablifhment  only  from  Menes,  and 
bringing  him  down  as  low  as  he  is  dragged  by  Marsham», 
Thales,  Solon,  and  Pythagoras  went  thither  nearly  about 
the  fame  time,  in  the  reign  of  Croesus  at  fooneft  ;  or  in  that 
of  Cambyses  at  lateft.  By  this  chronology  it  appears,  that 
an  immenfc  fpace  ol  time,  fufficient  for  many  revolutions 
in  religion  and  government,  was  elapfed  before  the  Greeks 
had  the  means  of  being  well  informed  about  either  ;  and  the 
antiquities  of  Egypt  might  be  as  obfcurely  and  imperfe^l- 
ly  fccn  by  thefe  firfl  philofophers,  who  went  thither,  as  the 
greek  antiquities  are  by  us.  We  may  pufli  this  coniidera- 
tion  farther,  and  fuppofe  that  the  fame  polytheifm,  fuper- 
ftition, and  idolatry  that  they  found  eftablidied  in  Egypt, 
were  eflablifiicd  there  in  the  time  of  Orpheus,  iix  or  feven 
hundred  years  before,  or  even  in  the  time  of  Cecrops,  Cad- 
mus,  Danaus,   or  Erectheus,   who  are  faid  to  have  carried 

* Gentcs  non  ufque  adeo  ad  falfos  deos  efle  dilapfas,  ut  opinionem  amitte- 

rcncuniiis  veri  Dei,  ex  quo  ell  omnis  qualilcunque  natura.. 

*  tolonics,^ 
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colonies,  letters,  and  civil  inftitutions  into  Greece  two  or 
three  hundred  years  fooner  than  Orpheus  carried  religious 
rites  and  myfteries  thither :  and  there  will  remain  ftill  be- 
hind all  thefe  events,  an  antiquity  more  than  fufficient  for 
one  revolution  in  theological  opinions,  and  in  religious  wor- 
fhip  at  leaft,  and  perhaps  for  more  than  one. 

I  AM  willing  to  grant  more  than  Eusebius,  or  any  one  elfe 
has  proved,  and  yet  this  conceffion  will  only  thrufl:  the  aera  of 
Egyptian  polytheifm  and  idolatry  back  into  a  greater  anti- 
quity. It  will  not  give  any  grounds  to  affcrt,  like  Eusebius, 
that  the  Egyptians  were  polytheifts,  and  idolaters,  or  profef- 
fed  a  fort  of  religious  atheifm  from  the  beginning,  nor  that  the 
Ifraelites  alone  knew,  and  worfhipped  the  true  God.  It  may 
lead  us  perhaps  to  opinions  very  oppoiite  to  thefe,  and  much, 
better  founded  on  prophane,  for  I  fliall  not  yet  confidcr  the 
facred  authority  that  is  alkdged  for  them,  and  that  is  more 
fo  in  appearance  than  in  reality.  1  he  more  antient  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  polytheifm  and  idolatry  in  Egypt  is  agreed  to 
have  been,  the  ftronger  the  argument  grows,  that  may  be 
drawn  from  thofe  notices  that  we  have  in  our  moft  authentic 
accounts  of  Egyptian  theology,  of  a  purer  faith  and  worfliip.. 
The  belief  of  one  fupreme,  invifible,  and  incomprehenfible 
Being,  Creator  of  all  things,  muft  have  been  once  firmly  fet- 
tled in  the  minds  of  that  people,  when  fo  many  ages  of  pre- 
valent polytheifm  and  idolatry  were  not  able  to  root  it  out, 
nor  to  efface  the  traces  of  the  worfnip  of  him.  Public  pro- 
feifion,  and  pradlice,  the  outward  fyftem  oi  religion,  was 
altered,  and  the  purity  of  it  corrupted  many  ways,  and  by 
different  motives.  But  nothing  except  convidion  could  have 
preferved,  from  time  immemorial,  in,  the  fccret  theology,  or 
inward  dodlrine  of  the  Egyptians,  this  lundamental  article  of 
aa  true  religion,  the  exiftence  of  one  Supreme  Being,  Crea- 
tor,. 
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tor,  and  Monarch  of  the  univerfe,  and  this  article  was  {o 
preferved.  Whatever  errors  the  Egyptians,  or  their  fcholars 
tlie  Greeks,  admitted  into  their  theology,  this  opinion  tinc- 
tured every  theiftical  fyftem  :  and  even  they  who  held  the 
world  to  be  eternal,  like  Aristotle  and  others,  held  the 
world,  and  the  deified  parts  of  it  to  be  fo,  not  as  felf-exiftent, 
but  as  eternal  effeds  of  an  eternal  caufe,  Aristotle  argues 
in  his  metaphyfids  againft  the  folly  of  fuppofing  more  princi- 
ples than  one,  and  nothing  can  be  more  exprels  than  the 
dodrine  of  Plotinus  on  this  point,  where  he  dil-linguidies 
between  priority  in  the  order  of  time,  and  priority  in  the  or- 
der of  nature,  and  makes  the  world  co^eval  with  God  no  other- 
wife,  than  as  lioht  is  conceived  to  be  coasval  with  the  fun. 

The  belief  of  one  Suprem.e  Being  may  appear  the  more  evi- 
dently to  have  been  that  of  the  Egyptians,  publicly  profeired 
in  the  mod  antient  times  of  that  monarchy,  and,  held  at  all 
times  in  their  fecret  theology,  from  this  coniideratdon,  that  it' 
was  brought  from  thence  by  the  firft  of  the  Greeks,  who  went 
thither  for  inftrudions,  and  that  the  fame  do6lrine  was  held 
by  the  laft  of  thofe  who  had  ftudied  this  philofophy.  Thales^ 
and  Pythagoras,  to  fay  nothing  of  Plato  here,  who  came 
long  after,  brought  it  into  Greece,  difguifed  indeed  under 
hieroglyphical  and  myftical  reprefentations,  but  yet  too  plain- 
ly taught  to  be  miftaken  for  the  contrary  do6lrine.  Anaxago- 
RAs  made  a  more  public  ufe  of  it  by  his  writings,  and  has 
gone  away  with  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  of  the  Greeks  who 
introduced  a  nous,  or  mind,  into  the  cofmopoeia.  But  Tha- 
LEs  was  of  the  fame  opinion  as  Anaxagoras,  and  Eusebius 
quotes  very  unfairly  what  this  philofopher  faid  of  water,  as  of 
the  firft  principle  of  all  things,  without  making  any  mention 
.of  that  intelligence  who  framed  all  things  of  water  according 
ito  Thales  ■*..  This  notion  of  a  fluid  chaos,  which  we  know 
*  Cic.  deNat.  Deor.  1.  i.  tQ 
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to  have  been  very  general,  by  Plutarch  and  by  other  autho- 
rities, was  very  mofaical  too,  and  points  up  to  an  egyptian  ori- 
o-inal.  The  founder  of  the  ionic  fed  had  it  from  thence  mofb 
certainly,  and  Moses  too,  if  we  give  any  credit  to  Simplicius,, 
who  fcrupled  not  to  declare,  as  I  find  him  quoted  by  Dr. 
CuDwoRTH,  that  the  pafTages  in  the  firft  of  Genefis  about  the 
creation  of  the  world  were  taken  from  Egyptian  traditions. 
He  called  them  fabulous,  becaufe  he  was  a  zealous  aflerter  of 
the  eternity  of  the  world.  But  his  authority  will  not  make 
them  pafs  for  fuch.  Moses,  who  had  been  inftru6led  in  all. 
the  wifdom  of  the  Egyptians,  might  believe  them  true  upon, 
much  better  grounds.  Nay  more,  he  might  be  directed,  if 
you  pleafe,  by  infpiration  to  take  from  them  his  belief  of  the 
beginning  of  things.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  plain  that  the  Su- 
preme Being,  the  maker  of  the  world,  was  acknowledged  by  the  . 
Egyptian  theology  at  the  firft  period  that  has  been  mentioned.. 

To  prove  that  the  fame  dodrine  was  derived  from  the  fame 
fource,  by  the  laft  of  thofe  who  applied  themfclves  to  the 
ftudy  of  Egyptian  theology,  I  fhall  content  myfelf  to  bring 
Jambl.icu.s  forv/ard  ;  a  very  myfterious  writer  indeed,  and 
yet  plain  enough  to  eftablilli  what  we  contend  for.  He  an- 
fwers  the  queftions  Porphyry  had  afked  of  Anebo,  under 
the  name  of  Abammon  the  mafter  of  Aneco.  He  was  a  Sy- 
rian, a  very  learned  man,  and  much  more  capable,  probably,, 
than  any  Egyptian  of  that  age  to  give  a  body  of  their  divi- 
nity. Now  we  learn  by  the  eighth  fecflion  of  the  book  he 
wrote  on  this  occafion,  that  the  Egyptian  philofophy  fup- 
pofed  a  multitude  ofefTences,  as  they  exprefled  therafelves, 
and  a  multitude  of  different  principles  of  thefe  eflences,  from 
whence  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  Pythagoras  borrowed  his 
numbers,  and  Plato  his  ideas.  They  carried  their  inquiries 
beyond  all  the  bounds  01  human  knowledge,  and  they  dif- 
p.uted,   as  we  do  now,   about  words.    But  il:iH  it  is  manifeft, 

t:h;i.t. 
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that  thefe  effences,  or  principles,  were  deemed  fnbordinate 
to  the  firll  cavife;  for  before  them  all,  and  before  their  firft 
(rod  and  king  the  fim,  they  acknowledged  a  Being,  the  foun- 
tain of  all  Being,  the  root  of  all  intelligible  ideas.  From,  this 
Being  proceeded,  according  to  this  theology^  "  explicuit  fe" 
in  Gale's  tranflation,  that  Being  who  is  his  own  father,  fuf- 
ficient  to  himfelf,  the  God  of  gods,  the  father  of  eflences 
from  whom  all  exiftenee  flows.  This  was  the  dodrine  which 
Mercurius  Trismegistus  taught,  and  thefe  were  the  princi- 
ples he  placed  before  the  JEtherial,  empyreal,  and  celeftial  dei- 
ties, concerning  whom  he  wrote  a  great  number  of  volumes. 
That  this  is  a  rhapfody  of  nonfenfc,  I  agree  moft  readily. 
But  it  may  not  be  lefs  genuine  for  that,  and  it  is  fufficient 
for  my  purpofe;  lince  it  eftablifhes  the  unity  of  God  even 
more  precifely ,  and  lefs  my  fferiouflj  than  the  Athanafian  creed . 

That  Greek  metaphyfical  refinements  helped  to  render  the 
Egyptian  theology  lefs  intelligible,  I  fhall  not  controvert;  tho' 
he  muft  pafs  for  a  dogmatical  pedant,  who  preiumes  to  afiirm, 
that  they  did  fo,  and  pretends  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  the 
matter.  But  fure  I  am,  that  the  orthodoxy  of  it,  in  this  great 
point,  is  better  proved  by  this  quotation  from  Jambi.icus,  than 
the  fuppofed  monftrous  heterodoxy  of  it  by  any  authority  Eu- 
sEBius  brings  tojuftify  his  charge.  He  affirms  very  pofitively, 
in  the  third  book  of  his  evangelical  preparation,  that  no  other 
gods,  befides  the  flars,  were  acknowledged  even  in  the  hidden 
theology  of  the  Egyptians;  that  the  creation  of  the  univerfe 
was  afcribed  to  the  viiible  fun  alone,  and  all  things  depended, 
according  to  it,  on  fatal  necefTity,  and  on  the  influence  of  the 
ftars,  without  the  intervention  of  any  incorporeal  being,  any 
efficient  realon,  God,  gods,  or  invifible  intelligent  natures.  To 
maintain  this  ftout  afi'ertion,  he  quotes  a  fragment  of  Porphy- 
ry's letter  to  Anebo,  and  triumphs  much  in  it,  tho'  it  makes 
nothing  to  his  purpofe.    It  proves  that  Ch.eremon,  and  fome 

other 
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other  writers  had  induced  Porphyry  to  doubt  concerning^  this 
article  of  the  Egyptian  creed,  and  that  he  writ  to  his  pritfl  to 
be  informed  ot  the  truth.     CH^REMONwas  an  Egyptian,  and 
had   been  a   prieft,   as  Anebo  was  ;    for   neither   the   comic 
poet,  nor  any  other  of  that  name,  can  be  the  perfon  intend- 
ed, as  it  feems  to  me.      Porphyry  might  poffibly  know  no- 
thing more  of  him.   His  authority,  therefore,  appeared  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  Porphyry  enquire.    But  it  was  not  fufficient 
to  make  Eusebius   affirm,   in   flat  contradi<5lion  to  fo  many 
better  authorities,  and  even  to  his  own  in  other  places.   This 
Ch^eremon,  I  believe,  was  he  who  had  accompanied  ^Elius 
Gallus  in  his  voyage  from  Alexandria  higher  up  into  Egypt, 
and  had  been  derided  for  his  ignorance  and  arrogance  by  the 
whole  company.     Strabo  had  been  one  of  this  company,  and 
Eusebius    had    read    the  fev^enteenth  book  of  his  geography, 
without  doubt,  wherein  an  account  is  given  of  this  important 
perfon.    It  is  fhameful,  therefore,   to    fee  him  quoted  for  the 
true  notions  of  Egyptian  theology.    There  were  fome  philo- 
fophers  and  learned  men  in  Egypt,  very  probably,  in  the  time 
of  Ch^erf.mon.   But  the  colleges  of  thofe  antient  philofophers, 
under  whom  Eudoxus  and  Plato  had  ftudied,  were  defert  ; 
or  if  they  remained,  they  were  become  feminaries  of  priefts, 
who  took  care  of  facritices,  performed   the  other  rites  of  fu- 
perftition,  exercifed  all  the  craft  of  their  order,  and  took  no 
pains  to  improve  themfelves  and  others  in  knowledge.   Euse- 
bius fliould  have  remembered,  that  if  Ch.eremon's  authority 
was  good   againft  the  Egyptians,    it  was  of  fome   force  and 
weight  againft  the  Jews,  which   he  would  have  been  as  un- 
willing to  admit  as  Josephus,  who  accufed   Ch.eremon    for 
this  reafon  of  impofture,  unlefs  he  had  avowed  in  this  cafe  a 
maxim,  which  he  and  Josephus    have  done  little   elfe    than 
avow  in  others,    that    the  fame   teftimony  is   good  v/hen  it 
makes  for  them,  and  bad  when  it  makes  ao-ainft  them.     Eu- 
Vol,    IV,  D   d  sebius 
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sEEius  fhould  have  remfembered,  when  he  derided  the  com- 
ment of  Porphyry  on  the  verfes  attributed  to  Orpheus,  and 
when  he  afked  how  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  could  fing 
oF  God,  or  mean  that  efficient  mind  that  created  the  uni- 
verfe,  who  had  never  heard  of  any  fuch  dofttrine  ?  He  fhould 
have  remembered,  I  fay,  that  he  begged  the  queftion,  and 
fuppofcd  what  he  had  not  proved  againft  the  pagans. 

It  has  been  obferved  already,  that  the  unity  of  a  Supreme 
Being  muft  have  been  once  a  firft  principle  of  Egyptian  reli- 
gion, llnce  it  pierced  thro'  fuch  an  immenfe  feries  of  polythe- 
ifm,  fuperftition,  and  idolatry.  Here  we  may  obferve  to  the 
fame  purpofe,  that  all  the  metaphyiical  and  theological  re- 
finements of  Egypt  and  Greece,  were  not  able  to  remove  this 
angular  ftone  of  true  theifm.  When  metaphysics  and  theolo- 
gy are  made  fciences,  and  thefe  fciences  become  the  profef- 
lions  of  orders  of  men,  who  increafe  their  coniideration  in 
the  world,  or  advance  their  temporal  interefts  by  creating  an 
appearance  of  myftery  where  there  is  none,  or  by  increafing  it 
where  it  is,  the  fimplicity  of  religion  will  be  loft  of  courfe, 
and  natural  theology  will  be  transformed  into  artificial.  We 
may  iind  examples  to  confirm  this  truth  in  the  chriftian  fyf- 
tem,  and  I  much  doubt  whether  the  evangelifts  would  under- 
ftand  the  epiftlcs  of  St.  Paul,  tho'  one  of  them  was  his  fcribe, 
or  St.  Paul  the  works  of  St.  Austin,  tho'  the  famt  took  fo 
much  ot  his  theology  from  the  apoftle.  This  happened  in 
the  Egyptian  fyftcm  of  religion  ;  but  this  fundamental  ar- 
ticle, the  unity  ol  God,  was  preferved,  tho'  darkened  and 
perplexed  by  the  engraftments  made  upon  it.  Such  were  thofe 
Vvhich  may  be  found  in  Plato,  and  in  the  latter  platonicians  ;, 
Inch  were  thofe  which  I  have,  and  others  which  I  might  have 
cited  from  Jaaiblicus.  But  in  all  of  them  the  exiftence  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  the  Being  of  beings,  the  God  of  gods,   the 

fountain 
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fountain  of  all  exiftence,   the  root  of  all  intelligible  ideas, 
was  acknowledged. 

May  one  not  think,  without  being  too  hypothetical,  that 
we  fee  in  the  anecdote  Plutarch  *  relates  concerning  the  be- 
lief and  worfhip  of  the  people  of  the  theban  dynafty,  the  lall 
ftage  of  orthodox  faith,  and  of  natural  religion  in  Egypt  ? 
They  adored  the  one  God  eternal,  invifible,  not  like  to  any 
vilible  objects,  nor  to  be  reprefented  by  them.  I  ufe  Mr. 
Locke's  words,  for  it  he  had  intended  to  defcribe  this  faith 
and  worfhip  from  Plutarch,  he  could  not  have  done  it  more 
exactly,  and  yet  this  is  the  defcription  of  that  God  who  was 
not  known,  according  to  him,  till  the  light  of  the  gofpel  ma- 
nifefted  him  to  the  world.  He  might  have  afTerted  juft  as 
truly,  that  no  men  but  the  Jews  knew  how  to  read  and  write, 
before  the  coming  of  Chrift,  becaufe  many  of  them  knew  it 
ill,  as  they  do  to  this  day,  and  fome  of  them  did  not  know 
it  at  all. 

At  what  time  the  true  God  was  thus  publicly  known  and 
worfhipped  in  the  Upper  Egypt,  it  is  impoffible  to  determine. 
But  we  fee  in  the  hiftory  afcribed  to  Moses,  that  he  was  known 
in  the  lower  Egypt,  and  the  neighbouring  country  of  the  Cha- 
naanites  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  The  adventures  of  this  patri- 
arch and  his  fon,  when  their  wives  were  taken  from  them, 
are  told  in  feveral  chapters  of  Genefis  a  little  confufedly,  but 
however  they  ferve  to  eflablifh  this  fad:.  No  man,  who  reads 
the  twentieth  chapter  of  Genelis,  can  doubt,  whether  it  was 
the  true  God,  or  not,  of  whom  the  author  meant  to  fpeak, 
and  who  appeared  to  the  firft  of  the  Abimelechs  in  his  fleep. 
It  has  been  faid,  I  know,  on  this  occalion,  that  God  manifeft- 
ed  himfelf  fometimes  to  thofe  who  were  not  in  his  alliance,  or 

*    De  IsiDE  &  OsiRIDE. 
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covenant,  but  that  he  did  this  always  for  the  fake  of  his  own 
people.      He  did  it  then,  at  this   time,    to  preferve  Sarah's 
chaftity.   Ee  it  fo.   But  ftill  he  manifefted  himfelf  on  this  im- 
portant occafion.      The  king  of  Gerar  knows  him,  and  ap- 
peals to  his  juftice.     God  is  pleafed  to  declare  that  the  king's 
intentions  were  not  criminal,  and  that  he  had  therefore  kept 
him  from  the  commiflion  of  the  lin,  a  very    unnecefTary   re- 
ftraint,    furely,   fince  the  king  did  not  intend  to  commit  it, 
fince  his  intentions  were  not  criminal.    God  commands,  the 
king  obeys,  Abraham  intercedes,   and  Abimelech  is  reftored 
to  the  power  of  begetting,  and  his  wife  and  his  concubines  to 
the  power  of  conceiving  children.      The  fame,    or   which   is 
more  likely,  feme  other  Abimelech  had  taken  warning,  and 
therefore  as  foon  as  he  knew   that  Rebecca  was  the  wife  of 
Isaac,  he  threatened  death  to  any  man,  who  fliould  prefume 
to  lie  with  her,  and  bring  fo  great  a  fin  on  him,  and  his  people. 
He  followed  Isaac  to  Berfabea,  and  there  this  king,  his  mini- 
fter,  and  his   general  defired  to   make  a  folemn  league  witb 
him,  becaufe  they  knew  that  the  Lord  was  with  him  *.   The 
reafbn  they  gave,  to  induce   him  to  confent,  was   not    only 
that  they  had  done  no  hurt    to  him,  nor  his,  but  that  they 
had  fent  him  from  Gerar,  with  the  blefllng  of  the   Lord  •f. 
Is  the  true  God  pointed  more  diredly  out  any  where  in  the 
lame  book  ?   Do  not  the  Abimelechs  acknowledge  him,    and 
tonducl  themfelves,  on  this  occafion,  as  one  of  the  patriarchs 
might  have  done. 

Melchisedech  mufl  not  be  forgot  in  this  place.  A  thou- 
fand  idle  guefles  have  been  made,  and  various  fables  invented 
about  him.  St.  Paul,  in  his  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  fhews; 
great  cabaliftical  fkill  on  this  fubjedf,  and  grounds  on  fuch 
forced  allufions  as  might  pafs  in  the  fchool  of  Gamaliel,  the 

^  Tecum  eiTc  Dominum. 

-j-  DinKlimus  audtiim  btrncdidione  Dominj,     Gen.  vi.  26. 
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leafl:  conclufivc  reafoning  that  was  ever  heard  out  of  it.      The 
book  of  Genefis  fays  little  oi  this  king  and  prieft,  but  enough 
to  fliew,  that  the    true  God  was  known  to  others  befides  the 
jewifli  line  of  patriarchs,  and  before  the  Ifraelites  were  a  peo- 
ple.  He  was  of  Egyptian  race,   as  fome  have  afferted  without 
any    grounds,    I  believe,    of  hiftory    or  tradition,  but    not 
without  an   air  at  leaft  of  probability.   In  all  cafes,  he  was 
priePc  of  the  moft  high  God,  as  w^ell  as  king  of  Salem.     As 
fuch  he  bleffed  Abraham  ;  as  fuch  the  father  of  the  faithful 
received  his  blefiing  ;  as  fuch  he  paid  him   the  tithes  of  his 
plunder,  which  is  a  title,  by  the  way,  for  carrying  the  divine 
right  ot  tithes  farther  than  the  moderation  of  the  church  has 
hitherto  carried  it  *.   Since  he  was  a  priefl  of  the  true  God., 
as  well  as  king  of  Salem,  or  Jerufalem,,  are  we  to  believe  t*hat 
his  fubjefts  were  all  idolaters  ?  The  fuppolition  cannot  be  re- 
conciled to  common  fenfe  j   and   fince  it  cannot,    fure  I  am 
that  the  proportions  I  combat   cannot  be  fo,  nay  I  have  the 
authority  of  the  bible  oa  my  lide.      I  fhall  have  it   fo  again 
before  I  have  done. 

If  I  would  proceed  now,  as  learned  men  prefume  to  do  very 
frequently,  and  without  the  leaft  fcruple,  I  might  venture  ta 
affirm,  on  thefe  foundations  a  little  extended  and  improved, 
not  only  that  the  true  God  was  known  by  the  Egyptians,  and 
by  fome  of  the  people  of  Paleftine  before  the  vocation  of  A- 
BRAHAM,  but  that  this  patriarch,  who  became  the  father  of  the 
faithlul,  tho'  faid  to  have  been  bred  an  idolater,  learned  this 
orthodox  faith  in  Egypt,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  if 
he  was  fo  bred  in  his  own.  But  I  am  not  fcholar  enough  to 
prefume  to  affirm  on  wild  conjecture.  I  dare  go  no  farther 
than  fufficient  probability  leads  me,  and  fufficient  vouchers 
lupport  me.   With  thefe  on  my  lide,  I  miglit  go  on  to  ffiew^ 

*  What  is  here  faid,   is  fald  on  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  ;  for  if  we  believe  Mo-- 
SEs,  it  may  be  that  Melchiseuech  paid  tithes  to  Abraham. 

that 
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that  the  unity  of  a  Supreme  God  was  taught  both  by  the  Cahl- 
deans,  and  the  Magi,  and  might  reft  on  the  proofs  brought 
by  CuDwoRTH  in  his  intelledual  fyftem,  by  H^ide  in  his  trea- 
tife  concerning  the  religion  of  the  antient  Perfians,  and  by 
other  authors,  leaving  critics,  who  are  not  able  to  fubvert  the 
fyftems  of  thefe  writers,  to  nibble  at  fome  particular  circum- 
ftances.  But  I  choofe  to  leap  at  once  to  the  extremity  oi  the 
Eaft,  and  to  fhew  by  anecdotes  lefs  common,  that  a  nation, 
lately  known,  had,  in  as  great,  or  even  a  greater  antiquity, 
the  fame  faith. 

The  nation  I  mean  is  the  Chinefe,  who  will  not  be  fufpe<3:- 
'cd.  one  would  think,  of  having  had  any  communication  with 
the  Ifraelites,  tho'  I  would  not  anfwer  for  fuch  antiquaries  as 
Huetius,  nor  others  of  that  ftamp.  The  Chinefe  have  their 
pentateuch  as  well  as  the  Jews,  and  one  volume  of  it  is  as  old 
as  FoHi  the  founder  of  their  empire.  Two  other  volumes  con- 
tain records  as  old  at  leaft  as  the  deluge,  and  the  two  laft 
are  coUedlions  from  other  antient  monuments  publifhed  by 
Confucius,  v/ho  lived  fix  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and 
was  therefore  elder  than  Esdras.  The  Chinefe  fcholars,  as 
proud  of  the  antiquity  of  their  nation  as  ever  any  of  thofe 
who  difputed  formerly  about  theirs  could  be,  might  difregard 
iour  moft  antient  traditions,  and  look  on  Moses  as  a  modern 
hiftorian.  They  might  found  their  incredulity  on  their 
credulity,  and  their  pofitivenefs  on  their  ignorance  ;  which 
is  the  general  cafe  of  bigots  in  the  Weft,  as  well  as  in  the 
Eaft.  But  for  us,  who  have  the  happiuefs  to  live  in  this 
inlightened  age,  and  who  pretend  to  examine  every  thing, 
and  to  judge  according  to  evidence,  we  fhould  have  no  good 
grace  to  rejed  the  claflical  books  of  the  Chinefe.  They 
come  to  us  upon  as  good  original  authority  as  that  of  the 
Jews,  they  contain  as  few  things  that  are  repugnant  to 
the  general  obfervation  and  experience  of  mankind  as  any 
i  .  other 
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other  antlent  records,  and  much  fewer  than  feme  ;  and  they 
have  been  preferved  in  a  manner  that  gives  them  a  fingiilar 
authenticity,  into  vv^hich  I  w^ill  not  enter,  becaufe  it  would 
lead  me  far,  and  might  caufe  fome  invidious  comparifons  *. 

This  authenticity  is  fo  well  eftablilLed,  that  the  atheifts  in 
-China  are  forced  to  fubmit  to  it,  and  tho'  their  advantage 
would  be  to  reje6l  thefe  books,  they  endeavour,  by  all  the 
artijfice  of  fophiftry,  to  drag  a  meaning  out  of  them,  which 
may  feem  to  fet  the  opinion  of  antiquity  on  their  fide.  The 
antient  fages  among  the  Chinefe,  like  thofe  of  other  nations, 
delivered  their  dodtrines  in  fhort  apophthegms,  in  parables 
and  allegories.  They  who  followed  were  not  fo  laconic,  but 
even  they  dealed  much  in  figure  ;  and  allegory  allegorifjng 
allegory  very  often  by  way  of  explanation,  the  fenfe,  which 
was  at  firft  obfcurc,  grew  to  be  worfe  than  obfcure.  It  crrew 
to  be  litigious.  The  paraphrafes  and  commentaries  multi- 
plied, the  difputes  increafed,  and  the  labor  on  every  fide  has 
been  to  confirm  different  and  oppofite  opinions,  by  different 
expolitions  of  the  fame  text.  The  language,  as  well  as  geni- 
us, of  this  people  has  helped  to  increafe  the  confufion,  not 
fo  much  indeed  as  if  thefe  books  had  pafTed  thro'  feveral 
languages,  but  ftill  a  great  deal  from  the  fcarcity  of  words, 
and  the  neceflity  of  fupplying  this  defedt,  when  they  fpeak 
by  pumberlefs  inflexions  and  tones  of  voice,  and  when  they 
write  by  numberlefs  points  and  accents. 

A  Jesuit,  who  reftored  the  miflion  in  the  laft  century,  af- 
ter it  had  been  fome  time  interrupted  by  the  authority  of  the 
government,  took  a  method  which  it  is  to  the  prefent  purpofe 
to  mention.  He  engaged  in  the  difpute  that  was  carried  on  be- 
tween tlie  theifts  and  the  atheifts,  and  maintained  in  concert 

*  Yid.  Scien.  Sin.  &c,. 
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with  the  former,  that  the  antient  Chinefe  believed  and  wor- 
fhippcd  one  God.  This  God,  the  God  of  their  fathers,  de- 
nied by  fome,  forgot  by  more,  and  ?^moit  unknown,  he  de- 
clared to  be  the  God  whofe  revelation,  and  whofe  will  he 
came  to  publifh  among  them.  Neither  he,  nor  thofe  who  fol- 
lowed him  have  made  many  real  converts  to  chriflianity,  nor 
perfuaded  that  people  to  believe  that  his  religion  was  in  for- 
mer times  eftabliflied  amongH  them,  tho'  many  pious  frauds 
have  been  employed  for  that  purpofe.  But  in  the  other  part, 
there  has  been  lefs  difficulty,  and  more  fuccefs,  for  the  ftate 
of  the  difpute  feems  to  have  flood  thus. 

A  BEING  called  Xa.m  Ti,  which  words  fignify  the  Supreme 
King,  appears  in  all  their  antient  books  to  have  been  wor- 
fhipped  as  the  difpenfer  of  temporal  good  and  evil  to  man- 
kind. FoHi  offered  vidims,  and  Hoam  Ti  built  a  temple  to 
this  divinity.  From  this  time,  that  is  from  an  aera  anterior  to 
any  of  ours,  the  fame  worfhip  continued,  together  with  re- 
ligious rites  pra^tifed  in  honor  of  inferior  fpirits  *,  who  are 
fometimes  called  the  minifters  of  the  Supreme  King,  and  who 
are  faid  by  one  of  the  interpreters  of  Confucius,  to  exercife 
their  offices  "  in  hoc  coeli  et  terras  medio,"  to  brine  blef- 
ungs  on  the  good,  and  puniffiments  on  the  wicked.  The 
book  Xu  Kim  fiiys  exprelsly,  that  their  great  emperor  and 
legiflator  Xun  facrificed  to  Xam  Ti,  and  to  the  fix  princi- 
pal fpirits.  Another  claffical  book  mentions  a  very  antient 
edidl,  by  which  all  the  people  are  commanded  to  pay  honor 
to  the  Supreme  Emperor  of  heaven,  and  likewife  to  the  fpi- 
rits, that  the  fpirits  may  intercede  for  the  happinefs  of  the 
people,  "  ut  pro  populo  flagitarent  felicitatem."  Such 
pallages,  and  a  multitude  of  others  to  the  like  effed:, 
are  found  in  the  antient  books  of  the  Chinefe,  as  we  learn 
from  tlie  Jcfuits,   from  whom  alone  we  can  have  any    tolc- 

*  Vid.  Confucius. 
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rable. information,  and"  it  fliould  feem  that  fuch  authorities 
were  fufficient  to  decide  the  controverfy,  and  to  leave  no 
doubt  whether  the  anient  people  of  this  country  believed  a 
GoDj  or  were  atheifts.  But  the  men  of  letters  among  them  at 
this  time  profefs  afort  of  fpinozifm,  to  which  they  endeavor 
to  reconcile  thefe  paffages,  and  there  are  many  examples  in 
the  "  fcientia  finica"  of  the  extravagant  paraphrafes  they 
make  for  this  purpofe. 

The  atheifts  infift,  and  the  theifts  admit,  that  the  word 
Tien,  which  fignifies  heaven,  is  frequently  ufed  now,  and 
was  fo  antiently  as  fynonymous  to  the  words  Xam  Ti.  What 
the  atheifts  would  infer  from  thence  is  obvious,  but  by  no 
means  concluftve.  Their  forefathers  imagined,  as  I  believe 
that  all  the  antient  people  of  the  world  did,  and  as  almoft 
all  the  people  of  the  world  do  ftill,  that  the  habitation  of 
God,  and  all  celeftial  beings,  was  above  that  canopy  which 
appeared  to  be  fpread  over  their  heads,  and  which  they  call- 
ed heaven.  From  hence  the  cuftom  arofe  of  employing  the 
word  which  fignifies  the  place  of  refidence,  for  the  word 
that  denotes  the  Being  who  is  fuppofed  to  refide  in  it.  But 
the  argument,  that  refults  from  the  promifcuous  ufe  of  thefe 
words,  will  turn,  according  to  my  apprehenfion,  directly 
againft  the  ufe  which  the  atheift  would  make  of  it.  If  the 
antient  Chinefe  had  acknowledged  no  higher  principle  than 
matter  and  form,  no  fupreme  intelligent  Being,  the  words 
Xam  Ti,  fiir  from  being  ufed  as  fynonymous  to  the  word 
Tien,  would  never  have  come  into  ufe  at  all.  A  man  who 
fliould  fay  at  Pekin,  China  declared  war  againft  the  Tartars, 
or  the  Emperor  of  China  did  fo,  would  fpeak  as  intelligibly 
as  a  man  at  London  would  do,  who  fhould  fay  Great  Britain, 
or  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  declared  war  againft  France. 
But  the  fame  manner  of  fpeaking  cannot  obtain  in  a  country 

Vol.  IV.  E  e  that 
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that  has  neither  emperor,  nor  king  ;  and  no  Dutchman  ever 
faid  indifferently  this  HoHand  did,  or  this  the  king  of  Hol- 
land did.  This  argument  muft  be  the  ftronger  in  the  mouths 
of  Chinefe  theifts ;  becaufe  in  the  fame  books,  wherein  the 
words  we  have  mentioned  are  thus  uled,  the  feparate  exift- 
ence  of  the  fpirits  of  mountains,  rivers,  and  cities,  and  ot 
the  feafons,  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  the  planets  is  taught : 
and  yet  thefe  feparate  fpirits,  and  the  things  over  which  they 
prefide,  are  fpoken  of  with  the  lame  licence.  They  are  call- 
ed indifferently  the  fpirit  of  the  mountain,  or  of  the  river, 
and  the  mountain  or  the  river  ;  nay  the  very  fame  words  that 
are  employed  to  iignify  the  fortifications  of  a  city,  are  em- 
ployed to  iignify  the  tutelary  fpirits  of  that  city.  On  the 
whole  we  may  conclude,  that  a  Supreme  Being  was  known 
to  the  antient  Chinefe,  tho'  fuperftition,  idolatry,  and 
atheifm  have  been  fo  prevalent  among  that  people  fince. 
The  facrifices  performed  with  fo  much  order  and  pomp,  fo 
much  reverence  and  religious  awe,  the  faffs,  the  purifica- 
tions, and  the  other  adts  of  divine  worfhip  which  were  prac- 
tifed,  were  not  performed  and  pra£lifed  furely  in  honor  of 
matter  and  form,  nor  diredled  to  thefe  vague  ideas  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  empreffes  who  nourifhed  lilk  worms,  and 
weaved  ornaments  for  the  altars ;  the  emperors  who  plowed 
and  fowed  annually,  and  raifed  by  the  fweat  of  their  brows  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  which  they  offered  on  thofe  altars,  acknow- 
ledged without  doubt  fome  other  divinity  than  Tai  Kie,  and 
Li.  Thus  we  muft  think,  unlefs  we  can  be  as  abfurd  as  Euse- 
Bius,  and  figure  to  ourfelves  a  fort  of  religious  atheifts,  who 
acknowledging  no  deity  befidcs  dead  and  fenfclefs  matter,  yet 
worfhiped  it,  invoked  it,  and  implored  it's  afliftance.  But  this 
fottifhnefs  and  contradidious  nonfenfe  CuDwoin  h  cannot  be- 
lieve incident  to  human  nature  *,  and  I  prefume  to  think  that. 
moft  men  will  be  of  the  fame  mind. 

*  Intell.  fyftem.  S    E    C- 
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SECTION     II. 

The  particular  proofs  that  have  been  brought,  or  to  which 
I  have  referred  in  this,  and  the  foregoing  effay,  are  fufficient 
to  deftroy  the  credit  of  the  aflertions  to  which  they  are  oppof- 
ed.  But  it  may  be  proper  to  fhew  farther,  that  if  there  vi^ere 
no  fuch  particular  proofs  of  the  acknowledgment  of  the  one 
true  God  by  other  nations  befides  the  Ifraelites,  yet  the  af- 
furaption  that  he  was  acknowledged  by  them  alone,  and  that 
all  other  nations  were  polytheifts  and  idolaters,  from  the  be- 
ginning, would  deferve  to  be  rejected  for  it's  abfurdity  ;  fince 
it  will  be  found  inconliftent  with  the  tenor  of  the  mofaical 
hiftory,  when  we  take  fcripture  for  our  guide,  and  with  all 
the  rules  of  judgment  that  obfervation,  experience,  and  good 
fenfe  fuggeft  to  us,  when  we  ccn£der  the  human  charafter, 
and  the  courfe  of  human  affairs.  I  am  not  furprifed  when 
I  meet  in  Bochart  with  fuch  an  affertion  as  this  boldly  ad- 
vanced, that  "  there  was  no  church  before  the  deluge  except 
"  in  the  family  of  Seth,"  and  that  after  the  deluge,  "  till  the 
"  coming  of  Christ,  God  made  himfelf  known  to  no  peo- 
"  pie  except  to  thofe  who  were  of  the  race  of  Sem*."  But 
when  I  meet  with  fuch  affertions  as  I  have  quoted  from 
Mr.  Locke,  in  an  author  who  lays  afide  the  comments  and 
fyftems  of  divines,  and  betakes  himfelf  to  the  fole  reading  of 
the  fcriptures,  I  confefs  myfelf  furprifed,  to  the  laft  degree, 
at  the  weaknefs  ot  the  ftrongeft  minds. 

We  have  nothinec  to  do  here  with  the  antediluvian  world. 

We  leave  the  eccleliaftical  hiftory  of  it  to  Bochart,  and  the 

natural  to  Burnet.      But  if  we  confult  the   bible   for  what 

paiTed  after  the  deluge,    and  is  to  our  prefent  purpol'e,   we 

*  Geog.  Sac.  1.  i.e.  i. 
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fhall  had  that  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  derived 
to  iN-oAH  from  Adam  by  uninterrupted  fuccefiion,  and  con- 
firmed to  him  by  many  particular  revelations,  muft  have  been 
common  to  him,  and  to  his  l^mily,  as  much  as  thofe  parti- 
cular precepts  which  he  is  faid  to  have  received  from  the 
mouth  of  God,  and  which  are  called  "  prscepta  noachida- 
rum."  The  fons  of  Noah,  therefore,  when  they  difperfed 
themfelves  tore-people  the  world,  muft  have  carried  this 
knowledge  with  them,  and  have  communicated  it  to  their 
defcendants,  in  all  the  fettlements  they  made,  and  in  all  the 
colonies  that  were  propagated  from  thefe. 

This  is  fo  evident  that  it  would  fuffer  no  difpute  in  any  fi- 
milar  cafe :  and  yet  for  reafons  not  hard  to  find,  nor  proper 
to  avow,  it  is  denied  in  this.  Lactantius  fays*,  that  Ham 
the  fon  of  Noah  fettled  in  Arabia,  and  that  having  not  receiv- 
ed the  worfhip  of  God  by  tradition  from  his  father,  the  nation 
he  founded  was  the  firft  that  knew  not  God.  A  ftrange  af- 
fertion  indeed,  and  fuch  an  one  as  cannot  be  true,  if  the  faered 
hiftory  be  fo.  We  read  there  f,  that  the  patriarch  lying  drunk 
and  naked  in  his  tent,  and  this  ungracious  fon  feeing  him  in 
that  indecent  condition,  he  told  it  to  his  brothers ;  that  Sem 
and  Japhet  went  reverently  backwards,  faw  not  their  father's 
nudity,  and  threw  a  cloak  over  him  §.  After  this,  Noah 
pronounced  the  prophetical  curfe  againfl  Chan  a  an,  the  fon 
of  Ham,  who  was  to  be  the  fervant  of  the  fervants  of  his  bro- 
thers II  ;  and  this  prophecy,  it  is  faid  by  Bochart  and  others,, 
had  it's  completion  when  theChanaanites  were  fubduedbythe 
Ifraelitcs.  But  whatever  criticifms  good  or  bad  may  be  made 
on  it,  and  whatever  refledlion  the  punifhment  of  Chanaan,, 

*  DeOrig.  Kr..  c.  4.  f  Gen.  ix. 

§ Patris  virilia  non  viderunt:. 

II Servus  icrvon  m  eric  fratribus  fiiis. 
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who  had  no  fhare  in  his  father's  crime,  may  fuggeft,  this 
gave  the  Ifraelites  the  fole  title  they  had  to  the  land  of  pro- 
niife  by  the  grant  God  made  of  it  to  the  pofterity  of  Abra- 
ham, and  was  employed  to  juftify  all  the  cruelties  they  ex- 
ercifed  on  the  Chanaanites. 

This  unfortunate  perfon  was  not  only  punifhed  in  his  race, 
as  the  prophecy  threatened,  but  his  name  and  memory  are 
cruelly  perfecuted  to  this  day  by  the  unrelenting  wrath  ot  jew- 
ifh  and  chriftian  writers.  Some  have  accufed  him  of  gelding 
his  father,  and  fome  of  committing  inceft  with  his  mother. 
He  was  banifhed,  they  fay,  to  the  fcorching  climate  of  Africa, 
and  the  color  of  his  pofterity  is  a  lafting  monument  of  the 
blacknefs  of  his  crimes.  He  not  only  preferved  and  propa- 
gated the  necromancy  which  he  had  learned  of  the  lafciviovis 
angels  before  the  deluge  *,  but  he  became  himfelf  an  objedl  of 
idolatry,  as  he  had  been  an  idolater,  and  was  worfhipped  under 
the  name  of  Jupiter  Hammon.  They  who  can  believe  all 
this,  may  believe  that  polytheifm  and  idolatry  were  eftablifh- 
ed  immediately  after  the  deluge.  But  they,  who  are  not  quite 
fo  credulous,  will  fee  that  fuch  opinions  are  irreconcileable 
to  the  fcriptures,  and  to  common  fenfe.  Noah  might  be  as 
angry  as  he  pleafed  with  his  reprobate  (oh,  and  might  conceal 
from  him  as  many  traditions  as  he  could,  yet  ilill  this  fon 
had  been  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  deluge,  he  had  been  faved  with 
the  reft  of  the  family  in  the  ark,  he  had  aflifted  his  father 
without  doubt  in  building  it,  and  in  making  all  the  other 
preparations  for  that  great  cataftrophe,  as  well  as  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  fpecies  of  animals,  and  the  reftoration  of  things, 
afterwards.  Is  it  pofTible  to  conceive,  that  he  fhould  not 
have  heard,  whilft  they  floated  together  over  the  drowned 
world,   who  that  God  was  by  whofe  power  it  was  drowned, 
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and  what  thofe  crimes  were  which  had  drawn  this  aftonifhing 
deftrudlion  on  mankind  ?  It  is  impofTible.  His  father  could 
not  conceal  this  knowledge  from  him.  Ham  knew  the  one 
true  God  moft  certainly,  and  had  often  joined  in  the  wor- 
fhip  of  him.  He  could  no  more  be  ignorant  of  God  than  he 
could  be  of  the  deluge. 

This  is  fo  very  plain,  that  it  cannot  be  diredly,  nor  gene- 
rally denied,  whatever  exprefTions  may  be  fometimes  ufed  by 
men  whom  learning  emboldens,  and  zeal  is  apt  to  tranfport. 
But  then  the  chronology,    founded  on  the  genealogies  in  the 
book  of  Genelis,   fuppofes  the  tradition  of  thefe  revelations, 
by  which  God  communicated  himfelf  to  man,   to  have  been 
preferved  fo  little  a  time  after  the  deluge,   that  it  gives  a  co- 
lor to  fuppofe  all  the  nations  of  the  world,   nay  even  the  de- 
fcendants  of  Sem,  ignorant  of  the  one  true  God  :   and  on  this 
aifumption,  prefumptuous  dogmatical  perfons,  who  affedt  to 
be  in  the  whole  fecret  of  the  divine  oeconomy,  eftablifh  the  rea- 
lon  that  they  affign  by  another  all'umption,  for  the  eledrion  and 
feparation  ol  the  pofterity  of  Abraham  from  all  other  people. 
Infinite  wifdom,  it  feems,  could  contrive  no  other  expedient 
lor  continuing  the  primitive  faith  and  worfhip,  for  fuch  that  of 
the  one  true  God  was  by  thefe  accounts,  among  the  defcend- 
ants  ol  one  family  that  had  repeopled  the  earth,  except  this  of 
reviving  them,  and  continuing  them  by  fuch  a  feries  ot  revela- 
tions and  miracles  among  one  people,    as  would   have  made 
any  revival  of-   them  unneceffary  among  any  other  ;    becaufe 
they  would  have  been  more  than  fuiiicient  to  continue  them 
uncorrupted  over  the  whole  world,  not  only  till  the  vocation 
of  Ab'.jaham  four  hundred  years  after  the  deluge,  not  only  till 
the  coming  of  the  Meiliah  two  thoufand  years  after  that,  but 
even  to  this  hour,  and  to  the  confummation  of  all  things, 
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Some  place  the  asra  of  idolatry  precifely  at  Serug,  who  was 
three  generations  older  than  Abraham.  Sir  John  Marsham 
thinks  it  a  very  proper  date  *.  A  probable  one  I  am  fure  it  is 
not.  nor  indeed  a  proper  one  for  any  purpofe,  except  that  of 
making  mankind  idolaters  jufl;  in  time  for  introducing  the  vo- 
cation of  Abraham.  This  might  render  it  proper  forEusE- 
Bius,  Epiphanius,  and  all  the  tribe  of  Jews  and  Chriftians 
who  have  employed  every  literary  artifice  to  confine  the  know- 
ledge and  worfhip  oi  God  to  the  chofen  feed,  and  to  repre- 
fent  them  as  the  fole  objed:  of  providential  care  for  tvv^enty 
centuries.  But  I  think  that  the  learned  and  judicious  chro- 
nicler has  not  deferved  to  be  ranked  among  this  partial  and 
collufive  tribe.  We  might  call  them  the  blind  tribe  too, 
fince  they  muft  not  have  feen,  unlefs  you  fuppofe  that  they 
faw,  but  depended  on  the  blindnefs  of  a  then  ignorant  world, 
that  this  knowledge  and  worfhip  could  not  have  been  as  con- 
fined as  they  fuppofe  it  from  the  time  of  the  flood,  vmlefs 
God  had  by  one  continued  miracle  concealed  himfelf  to  efta- 
blifh  the  kingdom  of  the  devil,  and  altered  the  very  nature  of 
things  to  make  fo  important,  fo  univerfal,  fo  indifputable  a 
tradition  die  before  it's  time,  and,  as  we  may  fay,  at  once. 

When  the  fame  perfons  attempt  to  eftablifh  the  credibility 
of  the  Molaical  hiftory,  they  do  not  infift  alone  upon  the  divine 
infpiration  of  the  author,  but  upon  the  ordinary  means  that 
he  had  of  knowing,  with  the  greateft  certainty,  all  that  we 
find  related  in  the  pentateuch,  Thefe  means  v/ere  the  tra- 
ditions which  they  fuppofe  to  have  come  frefh  and  authentic 
to  him  thro'  a  very  fmall  number  of  generations,  tho'  from 
a  very  great  antiquity.  Adam  lived  nine  hundred  and  thirty 
years  i  and  the  deluge  happened  fixteen  centuries  and  an  half 
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after  the  creation.  Noah  therefore,  who  was  born  fix  hun- 
dred years  before  the  deluge,  had  lived  with  thofe  who  had 
lived  with  the  firft  of  men.  Noah  continued  alive  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  after  the  deluge,  that  is,  within  feventy- 
fix  years  of  the  vocation  of  Abraham,  and  Sem  the  fon  of 
Noah  died  juft  as  many  years  after  this  vocation.  From  Abra- 
ham the  traditions  paiTed  to  Isaac,  and  from  him  to  Jacob, 
and  all  the  perfons  who  had  converfed  with  this  patriarch 
could  not  be  dead  in  the  courfe  of  a  century  which  inter- 
venes between  the  deceafe  of  Jacob,  and  the  birth  of  Moses. 
Thus  you  fee  that  the  traditions  from  Adam,  to  this  legifla- 
tor  and  hiftorian,  pafled  thro'  about  feven  generations,  and 
from  Noah  to  Abraham,  and  his  cotemporaries,  thro'  one 
or  two  at  moft,   according  to  this  chronology. 

Let  us  take  now  this  chronology  for  good,  whatever  ob- 
jedions  may  be  made  to  it,  or  how  precarious  foev^r  the  prin- 
ciples of  it  deferve  to  be  efteemed.  But  then  let  us  aflc  every 
man  of  fenfe  and  candor  who  receives  it,  whether  he  can  per- 
fuade  himfelf  that  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  about  four  hun- 
dred years  after  the  deluge,  nay  much  fooner,  in  the  days  of 
Serug,  the  exiftence  of  that  God  who  had  deftroyed  and  re- 
ftored  the  world,  in  {o  aftonifliing  a  manner  juft  before,  could 
be  wholly  loft  in  the  memory  of  mankind?  I  lay  juft  before, 
with  very  good  realon  ;  becaufe  the  diftance  of  three  or  four 
centuries,  when  the  lives  of  men  were  reckoned  by  centuries, 
may  be  called  properly  juft  before.  The  deluge  was  an  event 
as  modern  to  Abraham,  and  the  men  of  that  age,  as  the  refto- 
ration  of  King  Char  les  the  fecond  is  to  us  of  this  age.  Could 
the  belief  and  worftiipof  GoDbc  loft  by  the  defcendants  of  Sem, 
an  hundred  years  before  the  death  of  Sem?  Could  they  be  loft 
even  during  the  life  of  Noah  ?  Is  it  poilible  to  figure  to  our- 
fclves  the  children  of  thcfe  holy  patriarchs  profeftingpolytheifm, 
3  and 
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and  pradlifing  idolatry,  under  the  eyes  of  their  fathers,  and 
Abraham,  for  inftance,  educated  in  the  religion  of  the  za- 
bians,  a  new  name  given  by  our  learned  men  to  the  chal- 
daeans,  after  mahometan  writers,  whilft  Sem  was  ftill  alive  ? 
Once  more  :  Is  it  credible  in  the  lowefl:  degree  of  credibi- 
lity, that  the  chaldseans,  who  were  able  to  give  Calisthenes, 
two  thoufand  years  after  the  flood,  aftronomical  obfervations 
of  as  great  a  number  of  years  at  leaft,  fliould  know  nothing 
of  the  flood,  of  the  occalion,  of  the  author  ot  it,  in  a  word 
of  the  true  God,  in  lefs  than  four  centuries  after  it  had  hap- 
pened ?  Thefe  improbabilities  are  fo  very  monflrous,  that  it 
is  marvellous  any  men  fhould  be  hardy  enough  to  impofe 
them,  or  filly  enough  to  believe  them.  When  Maimonides 
is  gravely  quoted  to  prove  Tarah  an  idolater,  I  let  my  book 
fall  v/ith  aftonifliment.  As  foon  would  I  quote  Navarette, 
a  Spanifh  miffionary,  to  prove  that  the  firfl:  coin  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge,  is  that  made  by  Tarah  the  father 
of  Abraham,  at  the  requeft  of  King  Ninus,  and  for  thirty 
pieces  of  which  Judas  iold  his  mafter. 

I  KNOW,  that  Joshua  is  introduced  in  the  twenty  fourth 
chapter  of  the  book  afcribed  to  him,  fpeaking  in  the  name 
of  God  to  the  children  of  Ifrael,  and  telling  them  that  Tarah, 
the  father  of  Abraham  and  Nachor,  had  fervcd  ftrange  gods. 
Now  that  here  and  there  a  man  might  begin  to  corrupt  the 
worfhip  of  the  true  God,  even  in  thefe  early  days,  is  juil:  cre- 
dible. But  that  the  true  God  fliould  be  unknown,  and  idola- 
try efrabliflied,  at  that  time,  is  what  I  affirm  to  be  incredible. 
Let  commentators  puzzle  over  the  text,  or  take  the  fail:  as 
they  find  it  v/ithout  any  examination,  it  will  become  other 
men  to  believe,  that  fomething  has  happened  to  the  jewifli 
records,  like  that  which  happened  to  thofe  of  another  aatient 
people,  the  Phoenicians  ;   and  that  if  the  fcribes  of  the  former 
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have  not  corrupted  their  hiftory,  as  Philo  Byblius,  who  pub- 
lifhed  a  Greek  tranflation  of  Sanchoniathon  in  the  reign  of 
Adrian,  complains  that  the  priefts  of  the  latter  had  corrupt- 
ed theirs ;  vvc  may  fuppofe,  at  leafl,  as  fome  even  of  the 
Jevvifli  do6tors  have  done,  that  the  genealogies  of  the  bible, 
far  from  being  complete,  are  imperfedl  abftrads  ;  or  that  they 
have  been  compiled,  as  father  Fouquet,  at  his  return  from 
China,  where  he  had  reiided  three  and  twenty  years,  affured 
me  that  the  chronological  table  in  the  "  fcientia  finica"  had 
been.  This  table  is  compofed  of  cycles  of  threefcore  years 
each,  and  all  thefe  cycles  appear  to  us  unbroken.  But  the 
learned  jefuit  averred,  that  in  the  originals  many  of  them 
wanted  the  beginning,  and  many  of  them  the  end.  So  that 
the  fpace  of  time  to  which  this  table  refers  could  not  be 
fhorter,  but  might  be  immeafurably  longer  than  the  chrono- 
logical table,  his  brethren  had  put  together,  reprefents  it. 
In  a  word,  it  will  become  reafonable  men  to  affume  any  hy- 
potheiis,  rather  than  to  believe,  againft  univerfal  experience, 
the  leaft  difputable  analogy,  and  the  plaineft  didates  of  com- 
mon fenfe,  that  the  knowledge  and  worfhip  of  God  were 
entirely  forgot,  whilft  the  preachers  of  both,  and  the  eye- 
witnelles  of  the  deluge,  were  ftill  alive. 

Let  us  believe,  on  the  authority  of  Moses,  that  God 
truiling  neither  to  the  impreflions  of  himfelf  that  are  vifible  on 
the  whole  face  of  nature,  nor  to  the  reafon  he  gave  to  man, 
communicated  this  knowledge,  and  directed  this  worfhip  by 
immediate  revelations.  But  let  us  not  be  fo  abfurd  as  to  be- 
lieve, on  any  authority,  that  fo  many  fignal  revelations,  and 
aflonifl-jing  miracles,  attefted  by  evidence  unqueftionable,  and 
delivered  dovv-n  by  immediate,  not  remote  tradition,  could 
be  forgot  fo  foon,  nor  that  they  could  be  remembered,  and 
the  great  truths  they  communicated,  and  confirmed,  be  for- 
got, 
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got.  All  thefe  mufl  have  continued  ftrongly  imprelTed  on 
the  minds  of  men  much  longer,  even  in  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  things.  They  muft  have  continued  to  be  fo,  not  only  in 
the  countries  where  the  repeopling  of  the  world  began,  but 
wherever  the  founders  of  nations  led  their  colonies  from 
thence,  which  they  began  to  do  in  the  days  of  Phaleg,  that 
is  about  a  century  after  the  flood.  If  we  believe,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Moses,  that  God  made  himfelf  known  by  revela- 
tions and  miracles  to  all  the  men  that  were  at  a  certain  time 
in  the  world,  and  from  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
defcended,  v/e  cannot  believe,  on  the  fame  authority,  be- 
caufe  we  cannot  believe  confidently  with  it,  that  his  being 
and  his  worfhip  were  unknown  to  any  of  thefe,  or  forgot  by 
any  of  them  in  the  courfe  of  a  very  few  years.  The  fame  autho- 
rity would  be  made  thus  to  contradid  itfelf  In  the  cafe  of 
another  hiftory,  we  fliould  fay  that  neither  might  be  true. 
But  in  the  cafe  of  this  we  may  fiy  that  both  cannot.  The 
firft  is  a  plain,  independent  fad,  that  muft  be  reputed  true  on 
the  whole,  whatever  difputes  may  arife  about  circumftances, 
or  the  hiftory  muft  be  reputed  fabulous.  But  the  other  de- 
pends on  a  chronology  very  liable  to  miftakes,  and  not  affec- 
ting the  truth  of  the  former.  That  famous  aftronomer,  Cas- 
siNi,  took  the  pains  to  calculate  backwards  a  remarkable 
eclipfe,  or  two,  that  are  mentioned  in  the  antient  Chinefe 
annals.  He  found  that  fuch  eclipfes  had  been,  but  the  dates 
were  not  exad.  Juft  fo  we  find  that  the  one  true  God  Vv-as 
eclipfed,  if  I  may  ufe  this  expreffion  ;  but  tho'  the  eclipfe 
laftcd  long,  and  lafts  to  this  hour  in  fome  parts  of  the  world, 
it  could  not  begin  fo  early,  nor  fpread  fo  univerfally  as  fome 
men  would  induce  us  to  believe.  Will  it  be  faid  that  the  con- 
fufion  of  languages,  which  began  at  once  in  the  plains  oi  Sen- 
naar,  and  was  followed  by  the  difperfion  oi  mankind  into  all 
the  parts  of  the  earth,  as  the  ftory  is  generally,  tho'  errone- 
oufly  underftood,  interrupted  or  corrupted  tradition,  and  gave 
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occafion  to  the  Immediate  eftabllfliment  of  polytheifm  and  ido- 
latry ?  But  the  argument  to  be  drawn  from  this  famous  event 
will  prove  the  very  contrary.  Tho'  languages  were  confound- 
ed, memory  was  not  dcPcroyed,  and  the  knowledge  v^hich 
had  been  common  to  all  men  whilft  they  lived  together,  and 
formed  but  one  community,  v/as  continued,  and  delivered 
down  in  different  languages  alter  this  divilion.  The  know- 
ledge was  difperfed,  as  thofe  who  had  it  were  difperfed  ;  and 
the  fame  truths  were  taught  then  as  they  are  now,  in  diffe- 
rent tongues.  Nay  farther,  this  very  confuiion  and  the  dif- 
perfion  of  m.ankind,  v/hich  were  brought  about  in  fo  miracu- 
lous a  manner,  and  by  an  immediate  ad:  of  the  fame  omnipo- 
tent Being  who  had  fo  lately  deftroyed,  and  nov/  reflored  the 
world,  v/ould  have  become,  if  this  had  been  the  cafe,  the 
ftrongjeit  confirmations  imaginable  of  the  truths  that  were 
known  before  ;  and  with  the  renewal,  and  confirmation  of 
thefe  truths  in  their  minds,  the  fons  of  men  would  have  fet- 
tled themfelves  in  feveral  countries,  and  have  given  beginnings 
to  the  feveral  nations.  Among  thefe,  therefore,  and  in  oppo- 
fition  to  truths  fo  well  known,  and  fo  fignally  confirmed,  it 
was  not  pofllble  that  the  zabians,  and  the  magians,  and  every 
other  fe£t  of  idolaters  fhould  arife,  till  by  a  long  trad:  of  time, 
and  a  multitude  of  revolutions  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  true 
primitive  traditions,  and  genuine  theifm  began  to  decay  to- 
gether. Then,  and  not  till  then,  might  prieflcraft  prevail, 
which  Mr.  Locke  efteems  an  obflacle  to  the  progrefs  of  true 
religion,  and  which  I  believe,  on  principles  founded  in  theMo- 
faical  hii^ory,  to  have  been  the  great  corrupter  of  it  after  it  had 
been  cfLiblifhed.  I  might  eafily  illuftrate  and  confirm  thefe 
opinions,  which  are  both  true  relatively  to  different  times,  and 
different  places,  by  examples  drawn  from  hiftory,  and  even 
from  the  experience  of  our  own  age,  from  what  paffes  in  coun- 
tries where  the  propagation  of  chriflianity  is  attempted  by  mif- 
fions,  and  in  thofe  where  this  religion  is  already  eftablifhed^ 
7  Some- 
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Something  ftronger  than  this  may  be  objefted  to  mc.  It 
may  be  faid,  that  whilft  I  argue  on  probable  reafons,  and  en- 
deavour to  (hew  that  the  true  God,  and  the  true  wordiip  of 
him,  could  not  be  forgot,  nor  polytheifm  and  idolatry  be  efta- 
bliflied  as  foon  as  they  are  faid  to  have  been,  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  I  do  not  enough  confider  what  paffed 
among  God's  chofen  people,  in  inftances  where  no  fuppoii- 
tion  of  anachronifm  will  help  me  to  evade  the  force  of  fcrip- 
ture  authority.  Some  pert  divine  may  bid  me  defcend  a  lit- 
tle lower  in  the  hiftory  oi  the  bible,  and  learn  there  how 
fhort  the  duration  was,  even  among  this  people,  ot  thofe  im- 
preflions  which  revelations  and  miracles  iliould  have  rendered 
permanent,  and  almofl:  indelible,  according  to  me,  even 
among  the  other  people  of  the  world  who  were  left  to  walk  in 
their  own  ways.  I  do  fo  again,  as  I  have  done  already  of- 
ten, and  I  find  that  the  poflerity  of  Abraham,  or  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  as  they  were  called,  after  that  fome  myfte- 
rious  perfon  or  other  had  changed  the  name  of  Jacob  who 
worfied  him  at  wreftling,  into  that  of  Israel  ;  I  fay,  I  find 
that  they  were  become  idolaters  before  their  deliverance  out 
of  Egypt,  confirmed,  hardened  idolaters,  and  fo  accuftomed 
to  the  manners,  and  wedded  to  the  fuperftitions  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, that  however  Moses  drew  them  forth  as  a  feparate  peo- 
ple, there  feemed  to  be,  as  Eusebius  *  hirafelf  confefles  it 
happened  he  knew  not  how,  no  perceivable  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  Egyptians.  This  may  well  appear  the 
more  furprifing,  if  it  be  true,  according  to  the  common  reckon- 
ing, that  Jacob  died  lefs  than  two  centuries  before  the  exode, 
that  Joseph  died  about  fifty  years  after  his  father,  and  that 
Levi  had  not  been  dead  fo  long  when  Aaron  was  born»  and 
Moses  after  him.  How  this  could  happen,  neither  Euse- 
bius was  able  to  account,  nor  is  any  man  elle.  Dr.  Spencer  -f 
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takes  pains  to  prove  the  fad,  and  it  is  fomething  odd  to  fee 
the  authority  of  Eusebius  and  Theodoret,  of  Maimonides, 
and  R.  Juda  fuperfluoudy  employed  to  confirm  what  the  bi- 
ble had  proved  in  feveral  places  to  his  hand.  But  when  he 
fToes  about  to  reconcile  the  fad  to  fome  notion  of  reafonable 
probability,  he  fucceeds  ftill  worfe,  and  does  as  much  too  little, 
as  he  had  done  more  than  enough.  The  learned  writer  thinks, 
that  if  this  people  had  been  treated  in  a  better  manner  by  the 
Egyptians,  they  could  however  have  hardly  avoided  taking 
up  the  barbarous  manners  of  that  nation  to  which  they  had 
been  fo  long  accuftomed.  But  he  argues,  "  a  fortiori,"  that 
this  was  inevitable,  becaufe  they  endured  a  cruel  fervitude  in 
Egypt,  and  becaufe  fuch  a  fervitude  renders  men  little  at- 
tentive to  religious  matters,  and  difpofes  them  to  conform  to 
the  manners  and  genius  of  their  mafters  *.  Now  the  very  re- 
verfe  of  this  maxim,  and  this  reafoning,  feems  to  me  to  be 
true.  The  fear  of  ftripes  may  produce,  whilft  it  continues, 
fuch  a  conformity  in  outward  fhew,  but  it  can  difpofe  men 
inwardly  to  embrace  the  manners  and  opinions,  religious,  or 
others,  of  their  tyrants,  no  more  than  it  can  difpofe  them  to 
love  their  perfons,  and  even  the  appearance  ot  fuch  a  con- 
formity will  ceafe  whenever  the  flavifh  eftate  ceafes.  It  will 
not  only  ceafe,  but  the  flaves  become  freemen  will  throw  off 
every  badge  of  their  flavcry,  and  prefer  the  m.anners  and  opi- 
nions of  thofe  efpecially  by  whom  they  are  delivered,  to  fuch 
as  they  profeffed  thro'  fear,  when  they  were  under  the  lafh 
of  their  tafkmafters,  "  pugnis  fuftibufque  fasvientes  f ."  Ty- 
ranny may  make  hypocrites,  it  can  never  make  profelytes. 
Whoever  has  ftudied  the  human  nature,  and  been  careful  to 
obfcrvc  the  courfc  of  human  affairs,  mufl:  think  it  repugnant 
to  both,  not  only  that  the  Ifraelites  fhould  forget  the  tradi- 

*  Tain  I'crvilis  autcm,  et  inftelix  vivendi  conditio,  hominum  animos  anguftos 
rcddcrc  Iblct,  rcrum  ca'lefliiim  cura  vacuos,  et  in  dominorum  fuorum  mores  et  in- 
gcniapronos.     Ibid.  ■\  Ibid. 
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tions  of  their  fathers,  and  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and 
of  Jacob,  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  but  that  they  fliould  have  been  as 
much  wedded  to  idolatry  as  the  Egyptians  themfelves  were. 

But  if  this  be  ftrange,  it  is  ftranger  flill  to  obferve  how 
little  efre6l  revelations  of  public  notoriety,  oecaiional,  and 
conilant  or  ftanding  miracles  before  the  exode,  at  the  exode, 
in  the  wildernefs,  in  the  promifed  land,  under  their  judges, 
and  under  their  kings,  had  on  the  fame  people.  They  forgot 
the  true  God,  even  whilft  he  condudled  them  viiibly  thro' 
the  defert.  They  revolted  from  him  whilft  the  peals  of  thun- 
der, that  proclaimed  his  defcent  on  the  mountain,  rattled  in 
their  ears,  and  whilft  he  didated  his  laws  to  them.  All  the 
power  that  omnipotence  could  exert  was  not  fufficient  to  re- 
vive in  the  minds  of  this  ftubborn  generation,  the  faith  and 
piety  of  their  fathers,  nor  a  due  and  lafting  fenfe  of  that  re- 
ligion which  they  had  certainly  followed,  tor  fome  time  at 
leaft,  after  their  fettlement  in  Egypt :  and  Dr.  Spencer  there- 
fore might  have  termed  their  manners  barbarous  with  much 
more  reafon  than  he  applied  that  epithet  to  thofe  of  the  Egyp- 
tians *.  As  the  means  of  conviction,  and  the  motives  of  fub- 
million  to  the  religion  that  Moses  inftituted,  continued,  and 
increafed,  fo  did  the  indocility,  and  apparent  incredulity  of 
this  eledl  people.  Neither  the  promiles,  nor  the  threaten- 
ings,  the  rewards,  nor  the  punifhments,  by  v/hich  God  en- 
deavoured to  attach  them  to  himfelf,  neither  his  condefcen- 
iion  in  wearing  their  crown,  and  in  governing  them  like  an 
earthly  monarch  till  they  depofed  him,  nor  his  conftant  re- 
iidence  even  after  his  depofttion  among  them,  could  fuccced.. 
They  were  proof  againft  miracles  to  luch  a  degree,. that  there. 

*  Ifraelitas,  fub  prima  incolatus  asgyptiaci  tempora,.  fcientias  divine  lampada  a. 
patribus  acceptam  habuifle,  et  religionem  avitam  integramet  illibatam  diu  tenuilllv, 
aobis  facile  perl'uadeamus.     Ibid. 
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would  not  have  been  more  room  for  furprife,  if  we  had  been 
told,  that  Noah  and  his  family  ferved  ftrange  gods  even  in 
the  ark,  than  there  is  to  find,  in  the  hiftory  of  this  people, 
that  they  revolted  back  to  idolatry  nine  hundred  years  toge- 
ther on  every  occafion.  This  hiftory,  in  fhort,  contains 
many  particular  miracles  which  operated  effedually  againft 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  phyfical  and  moral,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  whole  thread  oi  it  is  a  fyftem  of  miracles  in- 
eifedually  operated,  for  a  purpofe  fo  natural,  that  every  one 
of  them  feems  to  make  the  next  unneceffary. 

If  the  divine  now  fliould  afk  me,  after  all  that  I  have  own- 
ed in  favor  of  his  argument,  whether  that  which  happened  at, 
and  af  ter  the exod,  might  not  happen  after  the  deluge?  Vv'hether 
the  families  that  repeopled  the  earth  at  this  period,  might  not 
forget  the  true  God  and  his  worfhip  immediately  after  it,  not- 
withftanding  any  traditions,  as  we  fee  that  God's  chofen  and 
favorite  people  did  during  their  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  as  they 
continued  to  do  very  frequently  from  that  time  till  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  notv/ithftanding  the  miraculous  advertife- 
ments,  and  the  interpofitions  of  providence  ever  watchful  to 
prevent  thefeapoftacies?  If  the  divine,  I  fay,fhoulda{lc  mefuch 
queftions,  my  anfwer  would  be  this.  The  hiftory  of  the  bible 
tells  me,  that  thefe  things  pafted  as  I  have  reprefented  them. 
But  I  know  that  they  are  repugnant  touniverfal  experience,  and 
I  have  a  confcious  certainty  that  they  are  fo  to  the  human  na- 
ture. Look  into  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  reverend  fir,  and  you 
v/ill  hnd  too  many  examples  of  pretended  revelations,  of  forged 
miracles,  and  of  groundlefs  traditions,  that  have  prevailed  among 
mankind  from  age  to  age,  to  leave  it  in  your  power  to  think 
that  unexceptionable  revelations,  real  miracles,  and  certain  tra- 
ditions, could  be  ever  incffedual.  Nothing  lefs  than  thegreat- 
eft  ol  all  miracles  could  make  them  fo,  and  who  fhould  work 
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fuch  a  miracle  ?  Not  God  moft  certainly ;  for  thofe  which 
were  difappointed  of  their  effect,  you  fay,  were  wrought  by 
him.  Was  it  then  the  devil  ?  But  how  came  he  to  have  fuch 
a  power,  and  to  be  fuffered  to  exert  it  in  fuch  a  cafe  ?  I 
know  farther,  moft  intuitively,  that  no  creature  of  the  fame 
nature  as  I  am  of,  and  I  prefume  the  Ifraelites  were  human 
creatures,  could  refift  the  evidence  of  fuch  revelations,  fuch 
miracles,  and  fuch  traditions  as  are  recorded  in  the  bible. 
Look  into  yourfelf,  reverend  fir,  and  you  will  find  it  to  be  fo. 
God  appearing  in  all  the  terrors  of  his  majefly,  and  his  pro- 
phets denouncing  judgments  which  were  inftantly,  and  li- 
terally fulfilled,  to  mention  thefe  particulars  alone  out  of 
many,  muft  have  rouzed  the  moft  ftupid,  have  terrified  the 
moft  audacious,   and  have  convinced  the  moft  incredulous. 

Such  an  anfwer  as  this  might  procure  me  in  return  fome  ec- 
clefiaftical  billingfgate.  I  might  be  called  infidel,  deift,  and 
perhaps  atheift.  I  fhould  be  accufed  certainly  of  difbelieving 
the  holy  fcriptures.  My  reply  to  fo  angry  a  difputant  would 
be  calm,  and  fuch  as  might  teach  charity  to  thofe  who  preach 
it  fo  much,  and  pradife  it  fo  little.  "  Ne  faevi  magne  facer- 
*'  dos."  I  do  not  fo  much  deny  the  truth  of  the  fads  related, 
as  I  oppofe  the  application,  and  the  ufe  made  of  them.  You 
argue  from  the  condu6t  of  the  Ifraelites  to  that  of  other  na- 
tions, and  would  perfuade  us,  that  all  thefe  might  be  poly- 
theifts  and  idolaters  from  the  beginning ;  becaufe  the  true 
God,  and  his  worfhip,  were  forgot  fo  foon  and  fo  often  by 
his  chofen  people.  But  I  deny  that  any  fuch  analogy  will 
hold  good.  The  Ifraelites  were  a  people  fet  a  part  from  the 
reft  of  mankind,  and  indeed  fo  fet  apart,  and  fo  diftinguiflied, 
that  the  proceedings  of  God  towards  them,  and  their  beha- 
viour towards  God,  and  towards  man,  make  all  together  fuch 
a  feries  of  hif-tory  as  can  be   compared  with  no  other  j   fuch 
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an  hiftory  as  fhews  us  this  people,  but  leads  us  to  judge  by 
analogy  of  no  other.  In  prophane  hiftory  we  acquire  expe- 
rience of  mankind,  and  of  human  affairs.  The  benefit  we 
reap  from  it  confifts  in  this,  and  by  this  general  knowledge 
we  judge  of  every  particular  hiftory  that  we  read.  In  facred 
hiftory  we  acquire  none  of  this  experience.  It  is  the  hiftory 
of  a  people  not  only  fet  apart  from  the  great  community  oi 
mankind,  but  in  many  refpeds  taken  out,  as  it  were,  of  the 
human  fyftem.  To  make  the  events  recorded  in  it  ferve  as 
foundations,  therefore,  of  the  judgments  we  pafs  on  thofe 
that  may  have  happened  among  other  people,  is  juft  as  ab- 
furd  as  it  would  be  to  make  a  colledlion  of  miracles,  that  is, 
of  events  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  and  even  re- 
pugnant to  it,  ferve  as  the  foundation  of  natural  and  expe- 
rimental philofophy. 

Let  us  believe  then  what  is  in  the  bible,  becaufe  it  is  there. 
Not  like  Tertullian,  becaufe  it  is  impofTible,  or  abfurd  ; 
but  altho'  it  be  improbable,  or  inconfiftent.  At  the  fame  time 
let  us  not  apply  the  extraordinary  events  that  we  find  there, 
to  fuch  as  happen  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  human  affairs. 
Much  lefs  let  us  apply  our  own  obfervation  and  experience, 
by  which  we  judge  very  properly  of  other  hiftories,  to  that  of 
the  bible.  That  of  the  bible  muft  ftand  on  the  bottom  of  its 
own  authority,  independently  of  all  other  ;  and  I  am  perfuad- 
ed  that  nothing  has  fhaken  this  authority  more  than  the  filly 
attempts  of  fome  writers  to  confirm  it  by  arguments  drawn 
from  the  realon  of  things,  that  is,  from  a  comparifon  of 
ideas  derived  from  human  obfervation  and  experience.  It 
fecms  to  me,  that  divines  fliould  reft  the  authority  both  of 
the  old  and  new  ttftament  on  the  proofs  they  are  able  to  bring 
of  their  divine  original,  and  of  the  uncorrupt  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  conveyed  down  to  latter  ages,  folely. 

To 
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To  eftablifli  the  credit  of  other  hiftories,  for  I  confider  the 
bible  here  only  as  an  hiftory,   it  is  not  indeed  fufficient  to 
afcertain  the  authors  of  them  ;   becaufe  thefe  authors,   being 
men,   may  have  been  deceived,   or  may  have  defigned  to  de- 
ceive.     For  this  reafon  their  internal,   as   well   as   external 
proofs  of  authenticity  are  examined,   and  they  are  received, 
or  rejecfted,   as  they  appear  confiftent   or  inconliftent,   con- 
formable or  repugnant  to  the  obfervation  and  experience  of 
mankind.    But  this  fecond  examination  is  unneceflary,  when 
the  queftion  is  about  the  word  of  God,  known  to  be  fuch  by 
evidence   fuperior  to  all   contradidion,    or  it  is  iiu^-r't^ent 
and  prophane.   If  we  could  fuppofe  the  authenticit}-  and  di- 
vine original  of  the  fcriptures  deftitute  of  fufficient  external 
proof,  this  deficiency  would  not  be  fupplied  by  all  the  fkill  of 
thofewho  pretend  todifcover,  by  their  fuperior  penetration,  the 
internal  proofs.   If  the  authenticity  and  divine  original  of  them 
be,  on  the  contrary,  fufficiently  eftablifhed  by  external  proof, 
it  is  both  impertinent  and  prophane  to  pretend  to  confirm  di- 
vine teftimony,byfhewingthat  there  is  reafon  to  believe  it  true. 
Reafon  has  been  too  much  employed  where  it  has  nothing  to  do, 
and  too  much  negletfled  where  it  has  moft  to  do.  Men  have  be- 
lieved implicitly,  w^hen  theyOiould  have  reafoned,in  laying  the 
grounds  of  faith  ;  and  they  hav^e  reafoned  dogmatically,  when 
they  fhould  have  believed  implicitly,    thefe    grounds    being 
once  laid. 

A  MAXIM  has  been  eftablifhed  in  theology,  which  may  be 
brought  to  juftify  this  proceeding  againft  me,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  St.  Austin  may  be  brought  to  juftify  the  maxim.  But 
the  authority  of  common  fenfe,  much  better  than  that  of  St. 
Austin,  will  juftify  me  in  faying  that  the  maxim  is  falfe.  The 
maxim  is  this,  that  miracles  themfelves  are  not  to  be  admitted 
as  proofs  of  a  divine  original,  unlefs  the  caufe,  for  which  they  are 
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wrought,  appears  to  us  to  be  good,  and  therefore  not  till  the 
doflrines  they  attefi:  have  been  examined.  By  a  parity  of 
reafon  it  may  be  faid,  that  altho'  the  external  evidence  which 
proves  the  fcriptiires  of  divine  original,  be  full  in  that  refpeft, 
yet  the  internal  evidence  muft  be  fought  for  in  them  to  make 
their  authenticity  complete  in  every  refped .  This  maxim,  and 
this  way  of  reafoning  were  taken  up  perhaps  very  properly  at 
a  time  when  reports  of  miracles  were  ealily  believed,  when 
every  fuppofed  magician  was, thought  to  perform  them,  and 
when  they,  who  would  not  allow  the  pretenfions  of  Apollo- 
Nius  Thyaneus,  for  inftance,  who  was  oppofed  by  the  pa- 
gans toCHRisT,and  who  was  worfhipped  as  agod  withCHRisT, 
Abraham,  and  Orpheus  by  the  Emperor  Severus,  w^ere  oblig- 
ed however  to  acknowledge  his  miracles.  But  the  cafe  is  wide- 
ly altered,  and  it  is  as  improper  to  infifl  on  this  maxim  now, 
as  it  might  be  proper  then.  We  know  now  that  miracles,  real 
miracles,  can  be  operated  by  no  power  but  that  of  God,  nor 
for  any  purpofe,  by  confequence,  but  fuch  as  infinite  wifdom 
and  truth  diredl  and  fandlify.  We  know  therefore  that  no  fad:, 
nor  doctrine,  repugnant  to  the  divine  nature  and  attributes, 
can  have  been  vouched  by  miracles,  nor  be  taught  in  the 
word  of  God:  and  the  difference  is  great  between  rejedlingany 
fuch  fad:s,  or  dodrines,  and  the  authority  on  which  they  are 
founded,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  alcoran,  for  inftance,  and  refuf- 
ing  to  admit  all  the  fads  and  dodrines  contained  in  a  book 
proved  by  undeniable  teftimony  of  the  fad  to  be  the  word  of 
God  ;  till,  befides  this  external  proof,  divines  have  furnifhed 
the  internal  proofs  they  boaft  of,  which  are  often  the  wildeft 
hypothefcs  of  imagination,  and  fuch  as  a  dodor  of  Mecca 
would  hardly  frame  in  behalf  of  the  alcoran.  Vain  triflers ! 
They  pretend  to  develope  the  whole  fecret  of  a  divine  (Eco- 
nomy relative  to  man  ;  and  tho'  it  be  fo  eafy  to  difcern  what 
is  evidently  inconfiftent  with  the  divine  attributes,  that  every 
reafonable  man  is  able  to  difcern  it,  yet  thefe  men  are  not 
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flopped  by  fuch  evidence.  The  prefumptuoiis  habits  of  theo- 
logy carry  them  to  talk  of  the  plan,  which  they  fuppofe  infi- 
nite wifdom  to  have  formed,  as  if  they  viewed  it  from  an  high- 
er flage  of  intelligence,  and  knowledge.  From  thefe  whimli- 
cal  paradoxes,  they  derive  the  greateft  part  of  what  they  call 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  fcriptures.  On  the  whole,  it  is,  I 
hope,  plain  by  this  time,  that  far  from  difbelieving  the  hiftory 
of  the  bible,  I  affert  the  authority  of  it,  and  endeavour  to  place 
it  out  of  the  reach  of  cavil,  whilft  the  divine  does  the  contra- 
ry ;  for  by  taking  the  fame  liberty  as  he  takes,  and  which  eve- 
ry other  man  has  the  fame  right  to  take,  fome  will  pretend 
to  find  internal  evidences  of  an  human,  where  he  pretends  to 
find  thofe  of  a  divine  original :  and  thus  the  authenticity  of 
the  fcriptures,  inftead  of  being  once  for  all  fixed,  will  be  ren- 
dered by  theological  oftentation  a  matter  of  eternal  difpute. 
But  fliil  I  deny,  that  the  example  of  the  Ifraelites  at,  and  after 
the  exode,  under  their  judges,  and  under  their  kings,  fur- 
niflies  any  argument  againft  me.  All  the  fadls  contained  in 
the  Mofaical  hiflory  are  true;  be  it  fo,  at  leaft  for  argument 
fake:  but  confiftently  with  them  I  may  believe,  nay  confiftent- 
ly  with  them  I  cannot  believe  otherwife,  in  oppofition  to  Mr. 
Locke,  and  to  all  thofe  who  went  before  him  in  aficrting 
what  he  afl'erts,  that  mankind  could  not  be  polytheifts  and 
idolaters  from  the  beginning,  no,  nor  near  the  beginning,  and 
confequently  that  the  belief  and  worfhip  of  the  one  true  God 
could  not  be  the  national  religion  of  the  Ifraelites  alone. 

Let  us  confider  now  what  will  refult  from  another  hypo- 
thefis.  We  fuppofe  then  that  men  acquired  without  any  re- 
velations, general  or  particular,  and  by  a  due  ufe  of  their 
reafon,  a  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God.  That  they  might 
acquire  it  by  thefe  means,  in  former  ages,  cannot  be  denied 
•with  any  fort  of  modefty,   or  candor ;   fince  we  are  able  to^ 
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demonftrate  invincibly  this  great  truth  by  the  fame  mesns  : 
and  if  they  might  acquire  it,  on  what  pretence  can  it  be  faid 
that   they  did  not  ?  Modern   philofophy  has  opened  a  more 
glorious  profpedl  of  the  works  of  God  than  that  which  the 
antient  nations  appear  to  us  to  have  had,  and  every  new  dif- 
covery  adds  to  the  magnificence  of  the  fcene,  and  to  the  force 
of  the  argument.    But  the  great  author  of  nature  was  always 
vifible  in  every  part,   even  the  moft  minute,  ot  the  fyftem  of 
nature ;   and  they  who  were  far  from  feeing  as  much  of  it  as 
we  fee,   tho'  we  too  are  far,   very  far  furely,  from  feeing  the 
whole,   might  eafily  obferve  an  unity  of  defign,  which  point- 
ed out  moft  evidently  the  unity  of  that  Being  by  whofe  wif- 
dom  the  defign  was  laid,  and  by  whofe  power  it  was  execut- 
ed.   All  I  affume  therefore  is,  that  among  creatures  to  whom 
God  has  given  fenfe  and  intelle(5l,   there  have  been  many  at 
all  times  who  not  only  faw  like  the  reft  what  v/as  vifible,  but 
who  difcovered  by  refledion  and  contemplation  what  was  in- 
telligible,  and   yielded   to   the  teftimony  God  has  given  of 
himfelf.      On  this  affumption  we  fhall  find  reafon  to  believe 
that  genuine  theifm  could  be  at  no  time  confined  to  any  one 
people,   and  that  it  muft  have  been  at  different  times,  and  in 
different  places  difcovered,  eftabliflied,   corrupted,  loft,   and 
renewed,   according  to  the  vicifTitude  of  human  affairs. 

We  reprefent  the  firft  communities  of  men  roving  about  in 
herds,  like  fome  other  animals,  and  fuch  as  we  fee  many  of  the 
favage  people  of  the  world  at  this  hour.  As  long  as  they  con- 
tinued in  that  ftate,  the  unity  of  God  might  be  unknown  to 
them,  bccaufe,  reafon  operating  much  more  flowly,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  fuch  a  ftate,  than  the  affedions  and  paffions  of  our 
nature,  a  multitude  of  fuperftitious  notions,  arifing  from  igno- 
rance and  lear,  could  not  fail  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  minds 
ofthefemen,  and  to  prevent,  or  mifguide  their  reafon.  All 
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the  objeds  that  furrounded  them  were  new  to  them,  and  as 
they  had  not  the  experience  of  others  to  dired  their  judg- 
ment concerning  the  impreffions  which  thefe  objeds  made 
upon  them,  fo  their  own  experience  came  too  late.  The 
prejudices  of  fuperftition  had  rendered  them  unattentive  to 
it,  or  unht  to  make  a  reafonable  ufe  of  it,  before  it  came. 
But  this  could  not  continue,  even  on  this  hypothefis,  to  be 
long  the  univerfal  ftate  of  mankind. 

Nations  were  civilifed,  wife  conftitutions  of  government 
were  framed,  arts  and  fciences  were  invented  and  improved^ 
long  before  the  remoteft  time  to  which  anyhiftory,  or  tradition 
extends;  and  all  this  could  not  have  been  done  without  much 
more  information  of  the  moral  and  phyiical  fyftem  of  the 
world,  and  much  greater  efforts  of  human  reafon  than  were 
neceffary  to  demonftrate  the  firft  principle  of  true  theifm.  Let 
us  conclude,  therefore,  on  grounds  of  the  higheft  probability, 
that  God  was  known  to  fuch  as  made  a  due  ufe  of  their  rea- 
fon, and  demonftrated  by  them  to  others,  even  in  nations  un- 
known to  us;  andlincehe  was  known,  that  he  was  worfhippedj 
for  to  fay  he  was  known  and  not  worfhipped,  is  littJe  lefs  ab- 
furd  than  it  would  be  tofay hewas  vv^orfhipped  and  not  knov*'n. 

But  tho'  God  was  known  and  worfhipped,  it  will  notfollow 
that  this  knowledge  and  worlhip  were  preferved,  or  even  efta- 
bliilied  any  where  in  all  the  purity  of  theifm.  Were  they  fo 
among  the  Ifraelites,  who  retained  fo  many  of  the  rites,  and 
ceremonies,  and  fuperftitious  opinions  of  the  lower  Egypt?  tho' 
they  believed  the  unity  of  God,  and  abhorred  idols,  like  the 
people  of  the  upper  ?  In  fhort,  are  they  fo  at  this  time  ?  Are 
they  fo  among  us?  It  has  been  obferved  in  the  foregoing  effay, 
and  I  have  juft  touched  the  fame  thing  in  this,  that  the  feeds 
of  fuperftitious  opinions  and  prad:ices  having  been  fowed  be- 
fore 
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fore  nations  were  formed,  or  governments  eftablifLed,  it  is 
not  unrcafonable  to  believe  that  the  firil  legiflators  cultivated 
them  for  political  purpofes.  Nay  even  fuch  as  were  neither 
polytheifts,  nor  idolaters  themfelves,  for  it  is  very  reafonable 
to  fuppofe  there  were  fome  fuch,  might  nurfe  up  an  abundant 
crop  of  fuperftition  by  the  very  means  by  which  they  defigned 
to  promote  true  religion.  1  his  we  fhall  not  think  improbable 
if  we  confult  hiftory,  or  it  we  confider  it  analogically  to  the 
experience  of  our  ov/n  age.  To  work  eiie6ls  contrary  to  the 
intention  oi  them,  is  a  fate  that  attends  very  frequently  the 
beft  ot  human  expedients,  and  the  reflection  does  no  honor 
to  our  vv'ifdom  and  toreiight.  Private  ambition  grew  up  na- 
turally among  thofe  who  intended  nothing  more  by  promot- 
ing religion,  than  the  political  purpofes  ot  government,  and 
the  enthuiiafm  ot  fuperilition  arofe  llill  more  naturally  among 
thofe  who  promoted  it,  becaufe  they  believed  in  it.  Both 
thefe  motives  contributed  to  corrupt  o-enuine  theifm,  to  dif- 
guife  firft,  and  to  conceal  afterwards,  the  fimplicity  of  na- 
tural religion  under  the  tinfel,  and  the  embroidery  of  poly- 
theilm  and  idolatry.  From  both  ot  them  proceeded  fo  many 
falfe  pretences  of  revelation  and  infpiration,  the  legerdemain 
of  miracles,  and  fuch  blafphemous  aftedations  ot  a  divine 
nature,  or  miflion,  as  the  Indian  Foe,  or  the  Arabian  Ma- 
homet impofed  on  a  great  part  of  mankind. 

That  men  are  capable  of  falling  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
one  true  God  into  polytheifm,  and  from  a  pure  worfhip  of 
him  into  idolatry  and  luperftition,  by  fuch  means  as  I  have 
mentioned,  and  by  others,  whether  this  knowledge  and  this 
worfliip  were  communicated  to  them  by  revelation,  or  difco- 
vered  by  the  ufe  ot  reafon  as  other  truths  are,  this  very  reafon 
as  well  as  experience  will  evince.  But  the  diflerence  between 
the  hypothefis  which  aflumes,  that  the  unity  of  the  Supreme 
7  Being 
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Being  was  taught  by  revelation  alone,  confirmed  by  miracles, 
and  delivered  down  by  tradition  ;  and  the  hypothefis  we  go 
upon  here,  which  affumes  that  this  truth  might  be  difcovered 
by  reafon  as  well  as  by  revelation  at  all  times,  and  therefore 
muft  have  been  difcovered  at  fome  times  by  thofe  who  had  no 
other  guide  but  reafon,  deferves  to  be  confidered  a  little 
more. 

The  propofition  which  affirms  that  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  except  the  Ifraelites,  were  ignorant  of  the  true  God 
from  the  beginning,  is,  in  many  refpeds,  to  the  laft  degree 
abfurd.  It  implies  that  the  Ifraelites  were  a  nation  from  the 
beginning.  But  were  they  fo,  if  we  reckon  from  Adam,  or 
even  from  Noah,  or  even  from  the  vocation  of  their  father 
Abraham  ?  If  they  were  not  fo,  why  are  they  excepted  as  fuch 
from  the  beginning  out  of  the  affumed  general  ignorance  of 
mankind  concerning  the  true  God  ?  Some  divines  will  tell 
us,  that  tho'  God  might  be  difcovered,  yet  he  could  not  be 
fully  and  certainly  difcovered,  nor  fuch  as  he  is,  by  reafon 
alone.  That  he  was  pleafed,  therefore,  to  difcover  himfelf 
by  immediate  revelation,  not  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  but 
to  patriarchs,  to  prophets,  and  to  his  chofen  people,  both 
when  they  v/ere  a  family  and  when  they  were  a  nation.  That 
he  has  revealed  himfelf  ever  lince  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
to  the  fame  perfons,  that  is,  to  his  ele6l,  in  the  fcriptures  j 
which  help  them,  fays  Calvin  in  the  fixth  chapter  of  the 
firfl:  book  of  his  inftitution,  like  fpedacles  to  read  diftin6tly 
and  clearly  what  others  difcern  confufedly  and  imperfedly. 
But  they  who  compare  the  ideas  and  notions  concerning  the 
Supreme  Being  that  reafon  colleds  from  the  phasnomena  of 
nature,  phylical  and  moral,  which  we  know  to  be  the  wotks 
ol  God,  with  thofe  that  the  books  of  the  old  teftament, 
which  we  fuppofe  to  be   his  word,   give  us,   will  be   apt  to 
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lay  thefe  fpcaaclesafide,  and  to  conclude  that  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob  cannot  be  that  glorious  Supreme  all- 
perfe6t  Being  whom  reafon  fhewed  them,  and  whom  they  dif- 
cerned  with  their  naked  eyes-  But  again  :  What  do  thofe 
words,  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  fignify  ?  If  we  under- 
ftand  them  literally,  they  affirm  what  it  is  impofTible  the 
affirmers  fhould  know  to  be  true.  If  we  underftand  by  them, 
as  we  are  apt  to  do,  a  few  nations  only,  fuch  as  were  formed 
on  the  firfl  repeopling  of  the  world  by  Noah,  and  his  imme- 
diate defcendants,  they  affirm  what  is  ftill  more  improbable. 
In  a  word,  this  proportion  ftands  in  diredt  contradidion  to 
the  other,  which  is  part  of  the  fame  hypothecs  ;  for  il  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  was  communicated  by  revelation, 
and  propagated  by  the  firft  men  who  were  witnelTes  of  this 
revelation,  according  to  the  Mofaical  account,  the  true  God 
muft  have  been  univerfally  known  in  the  beginning,  and 
from  the  beginning.  This  needs  no  proof,  it  is  felf-evident ; 
and  they  who  will  maintain  that  the  nations  of  the  world  were 
ignorant  of  the  true  God  from  the  beginning,  with  any  con- 
(iftency,  muft  give  up  Moses  ;  and  inftead  of  affiiming  fuch 
a  revelation,  and  a  tradition  in  confequence  of  it,  they  muft 
admit  that  all  men  were  ignorant  of  the  true  God,  till  fome 
of  them  difcovered  this  great  truth  by  philofophical  obferva- 
tion  and  meditation,  and  communicated  it  to  others,  as  it  is 
faid  that  Abraham  did. 

They  may  fuppofe,  as  much  as  they  pleafe,  that  the  tra- 
dition was  worn  out,  and  the  knowledge  loft  entirely,  in  lefs 
time  than  would  have  been  fufficient  to  deftroy  the  memory  of 
the  moft  trifling  events, and  the  leaft  important  opinions;  even 
this  will  not  fave  their  hypothefis.  On  the  fuppofttion  of  fuch 
a  revelation,  and  of  fuch  a  tradition,  it  would  be  ftill  abfurd 
to  affert,  that  all  the  nations  of  the  world  were  ignorant  of  the 
3  true 
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true  God  from  the  beginning  ;  as  it  would  be  hard,  on  thefup- 
pofition  that  this   knowledge  was   ever  entirely  loft  among 
men,  to  account  for  the  belief  of  one  Supreme  Being,  which 
prevailed  in  the  efoterical,  or  fecret  do6lrines  of  philofophers, 
whilft  their  exoterical,   or   public  dodlrines,   were  favorable 
to  polytheifm.      All  this,   a  general  ignorance,   and  a  parti- 
cular knowledge,  can  be  accounted  for  no  other  way  than  by 
admitting,   not  only   that  the   knowledge  of  one  Supreme 
Being  is  to  be  acquired   by  reafon,   without  the  neceffity  of 
any  revelation,  or  of  any  miracles  to  impofe  it,  and  that  it  has 
been  fo  acquired  in  the  improved,  tho'  not   in  the  original 
ftate  of  mankind  ;   but  alfo  that  it   may  be,   and  has  been 
eftablifhed  in  general  and  national   belief,   at  certain  times, 
and  under  the  influence  of  favorable  conjundlures  among  fe- 
veral  antient  nations.      The  authority  of  revelation,   if  God 
revealed  himfelf  to  men  in  any  other   manner  than  by  his 
works,  being  conveyed  down  by  tradition,  and  this  tradition 
being  fpent  in  a  long  trad:  of  time,   and  by  the  various  acci- 
dents which  happen  according  to  the  courfe  of  human  affairs, 
nothing  would  remain  to  keep  up,   or  to  renew,   this  belief 
in  the  minds  ot  men.      But  the  authority  of  reafon  ceaflng  to 
be  exerted,   or  ceaflng  to  prevail,   reafon  would  ftill  remain, 
and  be  at  hand  to  renew  this  belief,   and  propagate  it  again 
in  a  more  happy  feafon.      Revelation  defcends  like  a  torrent, 
and  bears  down  all  before  it,  whilft  the  tradition  of  it  is  frefh 
and  ftrong.    But  this  force  diminiflies  gradually  ;   the  ftream 
grows  feeble,  and  ceafes  at  laft  to  run,  by  a  neceflity  ariflng 
from  the  nature  of  things.    The  ftream  whereof  reafon  is  the 
fource,   may  be  obftru6led  in  it's  courfe.    It  may  creep  fcarce 
perceived  in  the  fame  channels,  or  it  may  difappear  entirely; 
but  when  it  rolls  no   longer   on  the   furface,   it  runs    under 
ground,   and  is  ever  ready  to  break  out  anew. 

H  h   2  Our 
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Our  phyfical  and  moral  fyftems  are  carried  round  in  one 
perpetual  revolution,  from  generation  to  corruption,  and  from 
corruption  to  generation  ;  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  and 
from  knowledge  to  ignorance  ;  from  barbarity  to  civility,  and 
from  civility  to  barbarity.  Arts  and  fciences  grow  up,  florifh, 
decay,  die,  and  return  again  under  the  fame,  or  other  forms, 
after  periods  which  appear  long  to  us,  however  fhort  they  may . 
be,  compared  with  the  immenfe  duration  of  the  fyftems  of 
created  being.  Thefe  periods  are  fo  difproportionate  to  all  hu- 
man means  of  preferving  the  memory  ot  things,  that  when  the 
fame  things  return,  we  take  frequently,  for  a  new  difcov^ery,  the 
revival  of  an  art  or  fcience  long  before  known.  It  is  much  the 
fame  with  opinions,  and  even  with  many  demonftrated  princi- 
ples of  knowledge.  The  moft  abfurd  of  the  former  come  into 
public  vogue,  as  well  as  the  moft  evident  of  the  latter;  and  the 
lattergooutof  it  again,  as  well  astheformer.  Letusdefcendinto 
fome  particulars  that  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  what  is  here  faid. 

When  we  look  into  the  hiftory  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
how  ignorant  do  thefe  people  appear  to  have  been  in  the  art, 
of  navigation  ?  In  what  cockboats  was  the  fate  of  the  war  de- 
cided at  Salamis  ?  What  idea  muft  we  have  even  of  the  Car- 
thaginian fleets,  when  we  fee  them  vanquifhed  by  a  people 
whofe  fkill  had  gone,  till  the  lirft  punic  war,  little  farther  than 
hollowing  trees  into  mifhapen  and  unwieldy  canoes  *  ?  How 
flow  was  the  progrefs  of  this  art  afterwards  ?  Confined  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  attempting  little  and  feldom  the  Ocean,, 
obliged  in  both  to  cling  to  the  fliore  f ,  the  ftouteft  of  their 
fliips  of  war  would  have  foundered  v/here  a  Deal  yawl  rides 
fecurely.  Shall  we  conclude  now  from  thefe  reprefentations,. 
that  they  fhew  us  the  beginning  of  navigation  ?  No.    We  fee 

*  Caudicaria;  naves.  -|-  Legere  ct  radcre  littus. 
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in  them  the  decay  of  the  art.  To  inquire  critically  into  the 
voyages  of  Bacchus,  of  Hercules,  of  Jason  ;  to  fix  the 
times  when  thefe  heroes  flofifhed,  or  when  Minos  held  the 
dominion  of  the  fea,  would  be  impertinent  indufliry.  It  is 
enough  to  know,  that  tho'  the  Greeks  were  frightened  at  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea,  that  new  and  aftonifhing  phasno- 
menon  to  this  knowing  people,  even  at  the  time  of  Alfx- 
ander's  expedition,  the  Indian  ocean,  rough  as  it  is,  had 
been  explored  long  before  by  merchants  who  failed  from  the 
coaft  of  Arabia  and  Egypt.  If  Hercules  eredled  his  columns 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Streights,  the  Phoenicians  pafl^ed  beyond 
them.  They  viflted  the  coafts  of  Portugal,  the  fortunate 
iflands,  or  the  Canaries,  and  even  the  utmoft  Thule  ;  per- 
haps the  other  hemifphere,  and  the  iflands,  at  leaft,  which 
Columbus  had  the  honor  of  difcovering  fome  thoufands  of 
years  afterwards.  The  fhips  of  Midacritus,  orMELCARTUs, 
traverfed  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  and  brought  lead  or  tin  "  ex 
*'  cafllteride  infula,"  probably  from  Cornwall.  This  we 
learn  from  obfcure  tradition,  and  what  do  we  fee  in  the 
clearer  light  of  hiftory  but  the  reftoration  of  this  very  art  ? 
We  have  fpoke  of  an  art.      Let  us  fpeak  now  of  a  fcience. 

Astronomy  had  made  a  low  figure  among  the  Greeks  for 
fome  time  before  Hipparchus,  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
the  flxth  or  feventh  of  the  Ptolemy's  ;  and  tho'  we  hear  much 
of  the  fame  oi  Thales,  of  Pythagoras,  and  Eudoxus,  yet 
aftronomy  and  aflrology,  which  we  diftinguifh  very  properly, 
were  in  thofe  days  confounded  together.  Men  were  much 
more  attentive  to  difcover  the  imaginary  influences  of  the  flats, 
than  to  obferve  their  real  motions :  and  the  honors  done  to  Be- 
rosus  by  the  Athenians,  for  his  divine  predictions,  fliew  us  in 
what  manner,  and  to  what  purpofes  this  fcience  was  cultivated 
a  little  before  PIipparchus,  that  is,  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der.  HipPAKCHus  invented  mathematical  inftruments  for  ob- 
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ferving  the  celeftial  phaenomena,  and  obferved,  it  is  faid,  very 
accurately.  Ptolemy,  another  aflronomer,  came  after  him, 
and  tho'  he  made  fome  pretenfions  to  aftrology,  as  others  had 
done,  yet  he  was  an  aftronomer  in  the  proper  fenfe.  He  im- 
proved on  the  improvements  of  Hipparchus,  and  the  fyftem 
which  bears  his  name  was  univerfally  received.  It  continued 
to  be  fo  till  Copernicus  arofe.  Butif  we  conclude  from  hence, 
that  we  fee  the  whole  rife  and  progrefs  of  aftronomy,  or  that 
CoPFRNicus  was  the  author  of  a  new  fyftem,  we  fhall  be  much 
deceived.  We  fee  aftronomy  in  its  decayed  and  corrupt  ftate, 
and  we  fee  it  recover  from  thence,  and  return  back  to  its  true 
principles.  The  beginnings  of  it,  among  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Chaldceans,  if  in  truth  it  did  begin  among  them,  the  pro- 
grefs they  made,  and  the  degree  of  perfe6lion  to  which  they 
carried  it,  are  unknown  to  us.  But  befides  feveral  probable 
reafons,  which  determine  us  to  think  that  they  carried  it  very 
far,  we  know  certainly  that  the  true  folar  fyftem,  which  Coper- 
nicus difcovered  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  was  taught  in 
the  Pythagorean  fchools  above  two  thoufand  years  ago,  and  was 
by  confequence  that  of  the  fchools  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia. 

To  fpeak  now  of  opinions,  and  of  the  felf-evident,  or  de- 
monftratcd  principles  of  real  knowledge  :  the  former  fludluate 
perpetually.  When  one  of  them  alone  can  be  true,  a  thoufand 
that  ftand  in  diredl  oppofition  to  one  another  are  entertained. 
Whilft  they  laft  they  are  unfteady.  Time  and  experience  ex- 
plode them  often  ;  and  when  they  return  into  ufe  again,  they 
arc  fcldom  exactly  the  fame.  The  latter  are  fixed  and  uniform. 
Time  and  experience  confirm  them,  they  cannot  be  exploded, 
they  may  be  unknown,  or  they  may  be  forgot ;  but  whenever 
they  arc  perceived  by  the  mind,  far  from  degenerating  into  opi- 
nions, thcyare  perceived  byeverymind  alike.  Thus,  I  think,  we 
arc  to  underftand  that  axiom  of  the  ftoician  Balbus,  "  opinio- 
"  num  commcnta  delet  dies,  naturae  judicia  confirmat."      It 
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may  be,  it  has  been  faid,  that  the  latter  part  of  this  axiom  is 
often  contradided  by  experience,  and  that  falfe  demonftrations 
have  taken  often  the  place  of  true,  as  opinions  merely  proba- 
ble, nay  improbable,  have  paffed  among  whole  nations  tor  the 
mofl:  demonftrated  truths.  But  I  fufped  that  this  has  been  the 
cafe  in  appearance  rather  than  in  reality,  or  that  the  excep- 
tions are  too  few  to  invalidate  the  general  rule.  Truths  that 
may  be  called  properly  the  judgments  of  nature,  becaufe  they 
are  conformable  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  have  been  de- 
duced from  thence  by  a  procefs  of  reafoning  in  every  ftep  of 
which  the  mind  has  had  intuitive  knowledge,  cannot  be  re- 
moved, they  muft  be  confirmed  by  time,  the  nature  of  things, 
and  the  reafon  of  men  continuing  the  fame.  But  thefe  very 
truths  may  be  fo  difguifed  by  opinions  which  are  thought  to 
be  compatible  with  them,  which  muffle  them  up,  and  which 
cling  to  them,  tho'  they  be  parts  of  them  no  more  than 
cloaths  are  parts  of  body,  that  the  fame  principle  of  real  know- 
ledge profefled  by  different  people,  or  at  different  times, 
appears  to  be  a  different  principle.  If  Diagoras,  or  Theo- 
DORUs,  or  Vanini,  or  any  other  particular  atheift,  for  a  com- 
munity of  atheifts  never  exifted  out  of  Mr.  Bayle's  head,  had 
been  afked,  whether  it  is  not  the  intereft  of  every  individual 
to  fubmit  to  government,  and  to  promote  the  good  of  focie- 
ty  ;  or  if  any  theift  had  been  afked,  whether  this  be  not  the 
duty,  as  well  as  intereft  of  every  individual,  they  Vv'ould  all. 
have  anfwered  in  the  affirmative,  and  have  affented  to  thefe 
firfl  principles  of  public  and  private  morality.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this,  what  a  variety  of  opinions  has  there  not  been  about 
this  intereft  and  this  duty?  'ihey  have  been  fo  various,  as  well 
as  the  pradtice  of  men  confequent  from  them,  that  whoever 
eonfiders  his  ov/n,  or  paft  ages,  may  be  tempted  to  think,  that 
in  fome  countries  the  obligation  oi  fubmitting  to  government 
is  efteemed  unconditional,  and  illimited  ;  and  in  others,  no 
obligatioa  at  all;   or  that,  as  he  fees  no  country  wherein  the 
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common  duties  of  fociety  are  enough  obferved,  fo  there  are 
others  wherein  every  man  deems  himfelf  an  individual,  inde- 
pendent by  nature,  and  difavovv^s  any  fuch  duty.  Suppofe  now 
that  in  one  of  thefe  countries  liberty  be  eftablifhed  on  a  fyftem 
of  law,  equally  diftant  from  tyranny,  and  from  licentioufnefs. 
Suppofe  that  in  another  fuch  a  reformation  of  manners  be 
wrought,  no  matter  by  what  means,  that  the  duties  of  morali- 
ty are  praclifed  in  it  univerfally,  and  with  the  utmoft  exad:- 
nefs,  fhall  we  conclude  from  thefe  examples,  that  in  the 
former  cafe  the  principles  of  public,  and  in  the  latter  thofe  of 
private  morality,  were  never  known,  or  had  been  loft,  and 
were  then  demonftratcd  anew?  Shall  we  not  rather  conclude, 
according  to  the  truth  of  things,  that  theie  principles  have 
been  always  known,  and  that  the  new  eftablifhment,  and  the 
new  reformation,  do  nothing  more  than  ftrip  them  ol  the  falfe 
opinions  which  were  fo  complicated  with  them,  that  men 
derived  their  inllitutions  and  notions,  not  from  the  fure  judg- 
ments of  nature,  but  from  the  falfe  comments  of  opinion*? 

Thus  again,  the  exiftence  of  one  Supreme,  felf-exiftent, 
and  all-perfe6l  Being,  the  firft  intelligent  caufe  of  ail  things, 
was  acknowledged,  as  wc  difcern  more  or  lefs  clearly  by  almoft 
all  our  antient  traditions,  in  thofe  nations  who  had  any  pre- 
tence to  be  eftecmed  civiiifed,  and  moft  dired:ly  and  explicit- 
ly in  thole  that  were  the  mofl  enlightened  by  knowledge.  But 
yet  this  bright  and  luminous  truth,  this  judgment  ot  nature, 
was  clouded  by  fuch  a  multitude  ot  fuperftitious  notions,  that 
it  ap]")Lared(.lubioiiily,and  that fomcthing which feen:ied  repug- 
nant to  it  might  have  b^en  objedled  to  every  nation  who  pro- 
feflt.d  it  in  their  outward,  or  even  in  their  lecret  dodrine.  An 
orthodox  Uraciite  was  fcandaliled,  no  doubt,  when  he  beheld 

*  N.  B.  There  is  a  paflagc  in  Poi.ybius  worth  being  turned  to  on  this  occafion. 
It  is  in  tiie  thirteenth  book.  He  oblerves  there  how  truih  is  diiguiied  or  ci  ncealed 
by  the  falll  opinions  of  men;  but  he  infiits,  that  thefe  lait  for  a  time  only,  and  that 
truth  prevails  always. 
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among  his  heathen  neighbours  their  deceafed  kings  and  he- . 
roes  eredled  into  divinities,  and  adored  as  fuch.     But  we  may 
alTure  ourfelves,  that  an  inhabitant  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  v/ho 
acknowledged  no  god  but  the  unborn  eternal  Kneph,  or  even 
a  polytheift,  who  worfliipping  many  gods,    that  is,   inferior 
divinities,  acknowledged  ftill   one  Supreme  Being,   the  mo- 
narch of  gods  and  men,  was  not  lefs  fcandalifed  when  he  faw 
this  Being,  of  whom  he  had  the  fublimeft  conceptions  that 
the  mind  of  man  can  frame,  degraded  into  the  rank  of  a  lo- 
cal tutelary  divinity,  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob,   the  God  of  one  family,  and  one  nation,  of  a  family 
who  had  ftrolled  into  Egypt  for  bread,  of  a  nation  who  had 
been  long  ilaves  in  that  country.      In  vain  would  the  learned 
priefts  of  all  fides  have  explained  their  fymbolical  rites,  and 
myftic  dodrines.     The  Ifraelite  would  have  remained  con- 
vinced, that  the  one  true  God  was  unknown  to  the  heathen  ; 
and  the  heathen,  that  he  was  unknown  to  the  Ifraelite.  It  fared, 
with  this   principle  of  knowledge,  as  Plutarch  obferves  in 
one  of  his   mifcellaneous  trads,  in  the  manner  that  it  fares 
with  the  virtues.   The  prudence  of  Ulysses  appeared  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Nestor,  and  the  jufiice  of  Cato  from  that 
of  Agesilaus.      The  fame  principle  of  knowledge,  derived 
from  the  fame  ufe  of  reafon,   took  various  appearances  from 
the  various  opinions  that   were  complicated  with  it   in  the 
minds  of  men,  much  as  the  fame  virtue  took  a  different  hue^ 
according  to  the  different   tempers,  charadlers,,  and  circum- 
Itances  of  tliofe  who  profeffed  and  pradlifed  it. 

This  feems  to  have  been  the  ftate  of  things  till  the  eomino- 
©f  Christ.  Whether  the  knowledge  and  the  worfhip  of  the 
one  true  God  were  taught  by  revelation,  or  by  reafon,  that 
which  is  affirmed  concerning  them  cannot  be  true.  In  the 
firft  cafe,  they  muft  have  been  known  from  the  beginning  by 
all  the  people  of  the  earth,  and  long  before  the  Ifraelites  grew 
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wp  to  be  a  nation.  In  the  fecond  cafe,  the  man  who  fliould  af- 
fert,  that  Abraham,  or  any  other  of  the  patriarchs,  was  alone 
able  to  make  thcfe  difcoveries  by  dint  ofreafon,  and  philofophi- 
cal  reflcdion,  would  not  deierve  a  ferious  anfwer.  Nay  fur- 
ther, if  we  go  upon  the  firft  kippofition,  that  of  revelation^  if 
we  take  the  words  of  fome  divines,  that  this  belief  and  wor- 
ship could  be  communicated  no  other  way  to  mankind,  and 
that  this  facrcd  depofite  was  trufted  to  a  people  chofen  to  pre- 
ferve  it  till  the  coming  of  the  Mciliah,  this  affumption  will  ap- 
pear as  little  conformable  to  the  reafon  of  things,  as  feveral 
others  are  which  the  fam.e  men  advance  to  be  parts  of  the  di- 
vine ceconomy,  and  for  which  they  appeal  to  the  reafon  of 
mankind.  Reafon  will  pronounce,  that  no  people  was  lefs  fit 
than  the  Ifraelites  to  be  chofen  for  this  great  truft  on  every 
account.  They  broke  the  truft  continually,  and  the  miracles 
that  were  wrought  to  preferve  it,  notwithftanding  their  apo- 
ftacics,  would  have  preferved  it  at  leaft  as  well  all  over  the 
world.  Befides  the  revelations  made  to  them  were  "  fhut  up 
*'  in  a  little  corner  of  the  world,  amongft  a  people,  by  that 
"  very  law  which  they  received  with  it,  excluded  from  a 
*'  commerce  and  communication  with  the  reft  of  mankind," 
G.S  Mr.  Locke  *  obferves  very  truly.  A  people  fo  little  known, 
and  contemned,  and  thought  vilely  of  by  thofe  nations  that 
-did  know  them,  were  therefore  very  "  unfit,  and  unable  to 
•"  propagate  the  dodrine  of  one  God  in  the  world." 

But  v/hereforc,  then,  was  this  depofite  made  to  them  ?  It 
was  of  no  ulc  to  other  nations  before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
nor  fcrved  to  prepare  them  tor  the  reception  ol  his  gofpel  ;  and 
after  his  coming,  it  was  in  this  great  refped:  oi  little  ufc, 
if  o{  any,  to  the  Jev/s  themfelves.  They  believed  uni- 
verfally  one  God,  but  they  were  not  univerfally  difpofed  to 
.believe  in  his  Ion.   Monothcifm  might  indifpofe  them  to  the 

*  Reaf.  of  Chrif. 
7  '     '      gofpel, 
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g-ofpel;  as  well  as  their  attachment  to  the  law  of  Moses.  The 
expedation  of  the  Mefliah  did  not  clafh  with  monotheifm.. 
But  they  might  imagine,  that  the  belief  of  God  the  Son,  and 
God  the  Holy  Ghoft  did  fo  very  manifeftly  ;  the  trinity  not 
having  been  early  reconciled  to  the  unity  of  God.  Other  na- 
tions leemed  to  be  better  prepared  by  philofophy,  by  that  of 
Plato  in  particular,  and  by  the  polytheiftical  notions  of  di- 
vine natures,  fome  in  the  godhead,  and  fome  out  of  it,  for 
the  reception  of  the  gofpel,  or  of  the  theology  which  the 
preachers  of  the  gofpel  taught.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
when  Christ  came,  and  threw  down  the  wall  of  partition,  if 
he  did  throw  it  down,  and  not  St.  Paul,  the  miracles  wrour/ht 
to  propagate  chriftianity  had  greater  effed:  out  of  Judea  than 
in  it.  On  the  whole  matter,  it  is  impofTible  to  conceive,  on 
grounds  of  human  reafon,  to  what  purpofe  a  divine  ceconomy, 
relative  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  fhould  have  confined  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  to  the  Jews,  and  have  left  the  reft 
of  mankind  without  God  in  the  world.  On  the  other  fide,  if 
men  difcovered  the  Creator  of  all  things  by  their  obfervations 
and  their  reafonings,  things  muft  have  paffed  much  as  the 
memorials  of  antient  times  give  us  grounds  to  believe  that 
they  did  pafs.  The  knowledge  of  the  true  God  muft  have 
been  uncertainly  propagated,  and  uncertainly  maintained  ;  it 
muft  have  been  never  loft,  but  always  liable  to  be  darkened, 
by  too  much  ignorance  and  ftupidity  in  fome,  and  too  much 
imaginary  knowledge,  and  the  endlefs  refinements  of  opini- 
on in  others. 

That  our  Saviour  found  the  whole  world  in  a  flate  of  error 
concerning  this  firft  principle  of  natural  religion,  tho'  not  of 
abfolute  darknefs,  is  allowed  ;  and  that  the  fpreading  ofchri- 
ftianity  has  contributed  to  deftroy  polytheifm  and  idolatry  is 
true.  But  that,  which  Mr.  Locke  advances  to  have  been  the 
eonfequence  of  this  great  event,  is  not  true,.     It  is  not  true,, 
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that  God  has  been  made  known  to  the  world  by  this  revela- 
tion, with  fuch  evidence  and  energy,  that  polytheifm  and 
idolatry  have  been  no  where  able  to  withftand  it.  On  the 
contrary,  orthodox  theifm  has  not  prevailed  in  fome  coun- 
tries where  it  has  been  taught.  In  others,  chriftianity  has  been 
eftablifhed  on  the  ruins  of  polytheifm  and  idolatry,  and  has 
been  rooted  up  again  in  its  turn.  Revelation  has  had  no  bet- 
ter fuccefs  than  reafon.  Neither  has  been  able  to  preferve  the 
purity  of  the  do6trines  they  taught,  nor  an  uniformity  in  the 
pradice  they  prefcribed.  Nay  mahometifm,  a  religion  infti- 
tuted  by  an  Arabian  free-booter,  who  impofed  himfelf  for  a 
prophet  of  God,  and  compofed  that  extravagant  rhapfody  of 
fuperftition  and  enthufiafm,  the  Koran,  has  been  further  pro- 
pagated than  chriftianity,  and  that  not  by  the  fword  alone, 
no  more  than  chriftianity.  Mahomet  and  the  firft  caliphs 
eftablifhed  their  religion  by  the  fuccefs  and  terror  of  their 
arms.  But  fince  that  time  it  has  been  extended  by  fpiritual 
conquefts,  and  not  only  the  conquered,  but  the  conquerors, 
tor  fuch  the  ']\irks  were,  have  embraced  it.  Christ,  his 
apoftles,  and  the  lirft  preachers  of  chriftianity,  eftablifhed 
this  religion  by  their  miracles,  and  by  their  fufferings.  But 
iince  that  time  it  has  been  propagated  and  preferved  by  vio- 
lence as  great,  at  leaft,  as  that  which  the  Saracens  employed 
to  eftablilh  the  other.  But  however,  and  by  what  means  fo- 
cver,  thefe  religions  have  been  extended,  that  of  Mahomet 
has  taught  the  unity  of  God  in  terms  fo  clear,  and  fo  precife, 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  any  opinions  that  may  be  fo  much  as 
ftraincd  into  polytheifm  ;  and  has  fo  effectually  baniflied  all 
kinds  Of  images,  that  the  moft  grofs  and  fuperftitious  of  the 
vulgar  cannct  have  the  leaft  occalion  of  Aiding  into  idolatry. 

Christ  found  the  world  in  darknefs  and  error.  But  if  he 
was  to  come  again,  would  he  not  find  it  in  the  fame  ftate  ? 
Would  he  find  even  the  religion  he  came  to  eftablifti,  either 
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pra^llfed,  or  even  taught  in  its  genuine  purity  ?  Would  he 
not  find  the  decalogue  fhortened,  and  the  creed  lencrthened, 
by  fome  Chriftians  ?  Would  he  not  find  the  creed  fhortened 
by  others,  who  left  the  decalogue  of  the  fame  fize,  even  by 
Mr.  Locke  himfelf?  Chriftianity  has  been  from  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  it  in  a  perpetual  flux,  not  relatively  to  certain  opini- 
ons alone,  that  may  be  deemed  indifferent,  or  not  quite  effen- 
tial  ;  but  relatively  to  fundamental  articles,  on  which  the 
whole  fyftem  leans.  Let  me  produce  one  inftance,  which  will 
illuftrate,  and  confirm,  what  has  been  faid  againft  thofe  who 
take  fo  much  pains  to  make  us  believe,  that  polytheifm  and 
idolatry  prevailed  among  the  nations  of  the  world  from  the 
beginning.  Arianifm  had  very  nearly  prevailed  in  the  chri- 
ftian  church.  It  was  all  that  intrigue  could  do  to  check,  and 
all  that  wars  and  perfecutions,  wherein  millions  perifhed, 
could  do  to  extirpate  this  herefy.  Let  us  fuppofe  now  that 
thefe  falutary  methods  had  proved  ineffedual,  and  that  the 
orthodox  faith  was  at  this  time  creeping  about  in  corners,  as 
the  Arian  faith  actually  is,  and  was  prefcrved  only  by  a  few 
rational  and  thinking  men,  who  were  fain,  in  their  outward 
profeflion  and  worfliip,  to  go  with  the  herd,  and  to  keep  to 
the  religion  eftablifhed  by  law  ;  I  afk,  would  it  be  fair  to 
conclude,  that  the  orthodox  faith  had  never  been  the  faith 
of  the  chriftian  church,  and  that  this  abominable  herefy  had 
been  eftablifhed  from  the  beginning  ?  It  would  not  be  fo 
moft  certainly.  To  recapitulate,  therefore,  and  to  conclude  : 
I  think  it  plain,  that  the  knowledge  and  worfhip  of  the  one 
true  God  muft  liave  been  the  religion  of  mankind  for  a  long 
time,  if  the  mofaical  hiftory  be  authentic,  and  was  not  there- 
fore confined  from  the  beginning  to  the  family  of  Sem,  nor  to 
the  Ifraelites  who  pretended  to  be  of  it.  I  thmk  it  plain,  that 
the  affumed  confinement  of  this  orthodox  faith  and  worfliip 
could  anfwer  no  imaginable  defign  of  a  divine  oeconomy,  pre- 
paratory to  the  coming  of  Christ  ;  fince  the  Jews,  who  had 
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it,  were  not  better  prepared  than  the  Gentiles,  who  are  faid 
not  to  have  had  it,  to  receive  and  embrace  the  gofpel ;  and 
fince  this  dodrine  was  propagated  much  more  by  heathen  phi- 
lofophers  than  by  Jewi£h  dodors.  I  think  it  plain,  that  if 
we  fuppofe  the  unity  of  God  to  have  been  difcovered  by  rea- 
fon,  and  to  have  been  propagated  by  human  authority  mere- 
ly, the  belief  of  it  muft  have  gone  thro'  all  the  viciflitudes, 
and  have  been  expofed  to  all  the  corruptions  that  appear  to 
have  attended  it.  I  add,  that  we  have  the  lefs  reafon  to  be 
furprifed  at  this,  or  to  doubt  of  it,  fince  we  fee  that  very 
faith,  which  God  himfelf  came  on  earth  to  publifh,  which 
was  confirmed  by  miracles,  and  recorded  by  divine  infpira- 
tion,  fubjedt  to  the  fame  viciflitudes,  and  the  fame  corrup- 
tions. 
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SECTION     I. 

ALL  men  are  apt  to  have  an  high  conceit  of  their  own 
underftandings,  and  to  be  tenacious  of  the  opinions 
they  profefs ;  and  yet  almoft  all  men  are  guided  by 
the  underftandings  of  others,  not  by  their  own,  and  may  be 
faid  more  truly  to  adopt,  than  to  beget,  their  opinions. 
Nurfes,  parents,  paedagogues,  and  after  them  all,  and  above 
them  all,  that  univerfal  paedagogue  cuftom,  fill  the  mind 
with  notions  vi^hich  it  had  no  fhare  in  framing,  which  it  re- 
ceives as  paffively,  as  it  receives  the  impreffions  of  outward 
objefts,  and  which,  left  to  itfelf,  it  would  never  have  framed 
perhaps,  or  would  have  examined  afterwards.  Thus  preju- 
dices are  eftablifhed  by  education,  and  habits  by  cuftom.  We 
are  taught  to  think  what  others  think,  not  how  to  think  for 
ourfelves ;  and  whilft  the  memory  is  loaded,  the  underftand- 
ing  remains  unexercifed,  or  exercifed  in  fuch  trammels  as 
conftrain  it's  motions,  and  dired:  it's  pace,  till  that  which 
was  artificial  becomes  in  fome  fort  natural,  and  the  mind 
can  go  no  other. 

Wrong  notions,  and  falfe  principles,  begot  in  this  manner 
by  authority,  may  be  called  properly  enough  the  baftards  of 
the  mind  ;  and  yet  they  are  nurfed  and  preferved  by  it  as  if 
they  were  the  legitimate  ifiVie  ;  nay  they  are  even  deemed  to 
be  fo  by  the  mind  itfelf.  The  mind  grows  fond  of  them  ac- 
cordingly, and  this  miftaken  application  of  felf-love  makes 
men  zealous  to  defend  and  propagate  them  by  the  fame  kind 
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of  authority,  and  by  every  other  fort  of  impofitlon.  Thus 
they  are  perpetuated,  and  as  they  contrad  the  ruft  of  antiquity 
they  orrow  to  be  more  refpe6led.  The  fadl  that  was  deliv^ered 
at  firft  on  very  fufpicious  teftimony,  becomes  indifputable  ; 
and  the  opinion  that  was  fcarce  problematical  becomes  a  de- 
monftrated  propofition.  Nor  is  this  at  all  wonderful.  We 
look  at  original,  thro'  intermediate  authority,  and  it  appears 
greater  and  better  than  it  is  really,  juft  as  objed;s  of  iight  are 
fometimes  magnified  by  an  hazy  medium.  Men  who  would 
have  been  deemed  ignorant,  or  mad,  or  knavifh;  if  they  bad 
been  our  cotemporaries,  are  reverenced  as  prodigies  of  learning,, 
of  wifdom,  and  of  virtue,  becaufe  they  lived  many  centuries: 
ago.  When  their  writings  come  down  to  pofterity,  pofterity 
might  judge  indeed  of  their  characters  on  better  grounds  than 
report  and  tradition  :  but  the  fame  authority,  which  fliewed 
them  in  a  half  light,  fcreens  them  in  a  full  one.  Paraphrafes 
and  commentaries  accompany  their  writings.  Their  miftakes 
are  exculed,  their  contradidionsare  feemingly  reconciled,  their 
abfurdities  are  varnifhed  over,  their  puerilities  are  reprefented 
as  marks  of  a  moft  amiable  fimplicity,  their  enthufiaftical 
rants  as  the  language  of  the  moft  fublime  genius,  or  even  of 
infpiration  ;  and  as  this  is  frequently  done  with  much  fkill- 
£ul  plaufibility,  fo  it  is  always  aided  by  the  ftrong  prepofTef- 
fions  that  have  been  created  in  their  favor.  The  firft  tradi- 
tional authorities  that  handed  down  fantaftic  fcience,  and 
erroneous  opinions,  might  be  no  better  than  the  original  au- 
thorities that  impofed  them.  But  they  were  fufiicient  for 
the  tir^c  ;  and  when  error  had  once  taken  root  deeply  in  the 
minds  ol  men,  tho'  knowledge  increafed,  and  reafon  was 
better  cultivated,  yet  they  ferved  principally  to  defend  and 
embelliflTi  it.  Truths,  that  have  been  difcovered  in  the  moft: 
enlightened  ages  and  countries,  have  been  by  fuch  means  as 
thefe  fo  blended  with  the  errors   of  the  darkeft,   that   the 

whole 
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whole  mafs  of  learning,  which  we  boafl:  of  at  this  hour,  muft 
be  feparated,  and  fifted  at  great  expence,  like  the  ore  of  a 
poor  mine  ;   and  like  that  too,   will  hardly  pay  the  cofts. 

It  may  found  oddly,  but  it  is  true  in  many  cafes,  to 
fay,  that  if  men  had  learned  lefs,  their  way  to  knowledge 
would  be  fhorter  and  eafier.  It  is  indeed  fhorter  and  eafier 
to  proceed  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  than  from  error. 
They  who  are  in  the  laftj  muft  unlearn  before  they  can  learn  to 
any  good  purpofe;  and  the  firft  part  of  this  double  tafn:  is  not 
in  many  refpeds  the  leaft  difficult,  for  which  reafon  it  is  fel- 
dom  undertaken.  The  vulgar,  under  which  denomination 
we  muft  rank,  on  this  occalion,  almoft  all  the  fons  of  Adam, 
content  themfelves  to  be  guided  by  vulgar  opinions.  They 
know  little,  and  believe  much.  They  examine  and  judge  for 
themfelves  in  the  common  affairs  of  life  fometimes,  and  not 
always  even  in  thefe.  But  the  greateft  and  the  nobleft  ob- 
je6ts  of  the  human  mind  are  very  tranftently,  at  beft,  the  ob- 
jeds  of  theirs.  On  all  thefe,  they  refign  themfelves  to  the  au- 
thority that  prevails  among  the  men  with  whom  they  live. 
Some  of  them  want  the  means,  all  of  them  want  the  will,  to 
do  more  ;  and  as  abfurd  as  this  may  appear  in  fpeculation,  it 
is  beft,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the  human  nature  and  the. 
nature  of  government  conftdered,  that  it  fhould  be  as  it  is. 

Scholars  and  philofophers  will  demand  to  be  excepted  out 
of  the  vulgar,  in  this  fenfe.  But  they  have  not  a  juft  claim  to 
be  fo  excepted.  They  profefs  to  feek  truth  without  any  other 
regard;  and  yet  the  tafk  of  unlearning  error  is  too  hard  for 
them.  They  fet  out  in  this  fearch  with  the  fame  prejudices, 
and  the  fame  habits  that  they  who  negle6l  it  have,  and  they 
lean  on  authority  in  more  cafes  than  the  others.  If  they  im- 
prove and  employ  their  reafon  more,  it  is  only  to  degrade  her 
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the  more  ;  for  they  employ  her  always  in  fubordination  to 
another  guide,  and  never  truft  themfelves  wholly  to  her  con- 
dud:,  even  when  authority  cannot  have  the  appearance  of  au- 
thority without  her  approbation.  The  tafk  of  unlearning  er- 
ror, and  laying  authority  afide  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  is  not 
only  hard  in  itfelf,  but  it  becomes  harder  ftill  by  two  confi- 
derations,  as  it  implies  a  felf-denial  of  vanity,  and  of  ambi- 
tion. Scholars  are  oftentatious  of  their  learning,  and  tho'  he 
who  has  read  much  will  not  arrive  at  truth  fo  foon,  nor  fo 
furely,  as  he  who  has  thought  much,  yet  will  he  make  a 
greater  glare,  and  draw  more  admiration  to  himfelf.  The 
man  who  accumulates  authorities  of  philofophers,  of  fathers, 
and  of  councils  to  eftablifh  an  opinion  that  muft  be  founded 
in  reafon,  and  be  agreeable  to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind, 
or  be  founded  in  nothing,  is  not  imlike  the  child  who  choofes^ 
a  crown  in  feveral  pieces  of  brafs,  rather  than  a  guinea  in  one 
piece  of  gold.  Thus,  again,  we  muft  not  imagine  that  we 
behold  an  example  of  modefty  and  moderation,  when  we  fee 
a  whole  fed  of  philofophers  fubmit  to  the  authority  of  one,  as 
Pagans,  Chriftians,  and  Mahometans  did  in  their  turns,  and 
for  many  ages,  to  that  of  Aristotle  ;  whilfl:  they  dared  to 
reafon  in  no  other  form,  nor  on  any  other  principles  than  thofe 
which  he  had  prefcribed.  It  is  in  truth  an  example  af  rank 
ambition.  Such  men,  like  the  flaves  who  domineer  in  abfo- 
lute  monarchies,  intend  by  their  fubmiflion  to  a  fupreme  ty- 
rant to  acquire  the  means  of  exerciling  tyranny  in  their  turns. 

There  are  innumerable  cafes  in  common  life,  and  many  in- 
arts  and  fciences,  wherein  we  muft  content  ourfelves,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  our  nature,  with  probability,  and  rely 
on  authorityfor  wantof  the  means,  or  opportunities,  of  know- 
ledge. I  rely  on  the  authority  of  my  cook,  when  I  eat  my 
foup  ;  on  the  authority  of  my  apothecary,  when  I  take  a  dofe 
^  q£ 
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of  rhubarb  ;  on  that  of  Graham,  when  I  buy  my  watch,  and 
on  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  when  I  believe  in  the  dodrine 
of  gravitation  ;  becaufe  I  am  neither  cook,  apothecary, 
watchmaker,  nor  mathematician.  But  I  am  a  rational  crea- 
ture, and  am  therefore  obliged  to  judge  for  myfelf  in  all  thofe 
cafes  where  reafon  alone  is  the  judge  ;  the  judge  of  the  thing 
itfeif;  for  even  in  the  others,  reafon  is  the  judge  ot  the  autho- 
rity. My  parfon  might  reproach  me  very  juflly  with  the  folly 
of  going  thro'  the  journey  of  life  without  opening  the  eyes 
of  my  mind,  and  employing  my  intelleftual  Si^ht.  But  my 
parfon  grows  impertinent  when  he  would  perluade  me,  like 
thofe  of  your  church,  to  remain  in  voluntary  blindnefs ;  or 
like  tjiofe  of  ours,  to  let  him  fee  for  me,  tho'  my  eyes  are 
open,  tho'  my  faculties  of  vifion  are  at  leaft  as  good  as  his,, 
and  tho'  I  have  all  the  fame  objedts  of  fight  before  my  eyes 
that  he  has  before  his. 

Resignation  to  authority  will  appear  the  more  abfurd,  if 
we  confider,  that  by  it  we  run  two  rifks  inftead  ol  one.  We 
may  deceive  ourfelves  no  doubt.  But  is  the  divine,  is  the 
philofopher,  infallible  ?  We  £hall  not  m^an  to  deceive  our- 
felves mofl:  certainly.  But  the  divine,  or  the  philofopher  may 
intend  to  deceive  us.  He  may  find  his  account  in  it,  and  de- 
ceit may  be  his  trade.  Had  thefe  men  that  fuperiority  over 
others,  which  fome  of  them  have  afi'umed  ;  did  the  fublime 
objeds  of  divine  philofophy  appear  to  them,  tho'  they  do  not 
appear  fo  to  us,  in  the  efi^ulgence  of  an  immediate  and  diredl 
light,  there  would  be  fome  better  reafon  than  there  is  for  a  de- 
pendence on  their  authority,  at  leaft  in  one  refpeft.  We 
might  own  their  knowledge  fufficient  to  eftabliih  this  authori- 
ty, whatever  we  thought  of  their  candor  and  fincerity.  But 
God  has  dealed  more  equally  with  his  human  creatures.  There 
is  no  fuch  fuperiority  of  fome  over  others.    They  who  exer- 
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cife  their  reafon,  and  improve  their  knowledge  the  moft,  are 
dazzled  and  blinded  whenever  they  attempt  to  look  beyond  the 
reflected  light  wherein  it  is  given  us  to  contemplate  the  exift- 
cnce,  the  nature,  the  attributes,  and  the  will  of  God  relative- 
ly to  man.  They  who  pretend  to  face,  like  fo  many  intellec- 
tual eac^les,  the  fun  of  eternal  wifdom,  and  to  fee  in  that  abyfs 
of  fplendor,  are  fo  truly  metaphyfical  madmen,  that  he  who 
attends  to  them,  and  relies  on  them,  muft  be  mad  likewife. 

The  more  important  any  fubjed;  is,  the  more  reafon  we 
have  to  be  on  our  guard  againft  the  impofitions  and  feduc- 
tions  of  authority,  and  to  judge  in  the  bcft  manner  we  can  for 
ourfelves.  The  all-wife  God  has  difpofed  theuniverfal  order  fo, 
that  every  man  is,  by  his  nature,  capable  of  acquiring  a  cer- 
tain and  fufficient  knowledge  of  thofe  things  which  are  the 
mofl:  important  to  him,  whilft  he  is  left  to  probability  and 
belief  about  others :  and  yet  fuch  are  the  contradictions  which 
reconcile  themfelves  to  one  another  in  the  heads  and  hearts  of 
men,  that  even  they  who.perceive  the  importance  of  the  fub- 
jed,  and  are  not  delivered  over  by  a  fupine  negledt  to  autho- 
rity, are  however  deterred  by  an  unreafonable  timidity  from 
the  ufe  of  their  own  judgments,  and  are  determined  by  an 
afTedion  of  their  minds,  in  oppoiition  to  common  fenfe,  to 
deliver  themfelves  over  to  the  prevalent  authority,  whatever 
that  be.  Thus,  they  who  invade  the  reafon  of  mankind 
triumph,  not  by  their  own  ftrength,  but  by  the  prejudices  of 
the  invaded.  Their  f'uccefs  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a 
certain  prince  who  placed,  it  is  laid,  cats  and  other  animals, 
adored  by  the  Egyptians,  in  the  front  of  his  army  when  he 
invaded  that  people.  A  reverence  for  thefe  Phantoms  made 
the  Egyptians  lay  down  their  arms,  and  become  an  eafy 
conquert. 

2  This 
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This  timidity  is  the  lefs  excufable,  becaufe  the  divine  wif- 
dom,  as  I  hinted  above,  has  been  pleafed  to  manifeft  to  us  a 
rule  of  inquiry  and  judgment  in  matters  of  divine  philofophy 
and  natural  religion,  that  is  fure,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  it 
goes  moft  certainly  as  far  as  the  fame  wifdom  intended  that 
our  inquiries  and  judgments  fhould  proceed.  It  ferves  at 
once  both  to  direft  and  limit  them.  God  has  fhiewn  thefe 
great  objeds  to  us  in  a  light  refle6led  from  his  works,  and 
proportioned  to  our  nature.  He  has  fhevt^n  them  in  no  other, 
in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  his  providence.  The  way  therefore 
to  avoid  fantaftical,  and  to  attain  fome  degree  of  real  know- 
ledge concerning  them,  is  to  apply  ourfelves  to  a  careful  ob- 
lervation  of  the  phcenomena  ot  nature,  corporeal  and  intel- 
ledual,  as  nature  is  commonly  diftinguifhcd.  The  true  foun- 
dations of  natural  theology  muft  be  laid  in  natural  philofo- 
phy. So  they  have  been  laid,  in  part  at  leaf!:,  by  antient  and 
modern  theifts,  and  by  the  latter  efpecially,  fince  the  won- 
derful difcoveries  that  have  been  made  by  the  improvement 
of  experimental  philofophy  ;  difcoveries  that  might  fend  the 
wifeft  men  of  antiquity,  facred  and  prophane,  could  they 
arife  from  the  dead  with  all  their  wifdom  and  all  their  learn- 
ing about  them,   once  more  to  fchool. 

The  foundations  *  of  -theifm  have  been  laid  wider,  but 
they  wanted  no  folidity  before  thefe  difcoveries..     Thefe  new 

proofs, 

*  This  note  is  added  a  great  number  of  years  after  I  had  written  v/hat  is  con- 
tained in  the  text  referred  to,  and  after  my  opinions  concerning  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  the  proofs  of  his  exiftence,  had  been  eftablifiied  in  my  mind;  becaufe  I  lia\e- 
lately  found,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Berlin  for  tlie  year 
1746,  a  dillertation  written  by  a  very  ingenious  man,  a  very  good  philofopher, 
and  one  with  whom  I  have  been  long  acquainted,  that  I  cannot  approve  on  many 
accounts.     His  avowed  defign  is  to  deduce  the  proofs  of  God's  exiftence  from  the 

genera],. 
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proofs,  nayall  proofs  beyond  thofe  which  every  obferving  man 
is  able  to  draw  even  from  an  unphilofophical  view  of  the  fyf- 

tem 

general,  not  any  particular  lav/s  of  nature,  and  to  deduce  thofe  of  motion  and  refl 
inecaphyficaHy  from  the  attributes  of  the  fupreme  intelligence. 

To  make  way  for  this  proof,  he  rejefts  or  endeavours  to  weaken  every  other  proof, 
on  this  pretence,  that  the  attempt  to  eftablifh  truth  on  falfe  reafonings  is  thegreateft 
injury  which  can  be  done  to  it.  I  fhall  not  take  on  me  to  examine  his  hypothefis, 
how  little  foever  I  like  the  deduftion  of  a  phyfical  hypothefis  from  metaphyfical 
principles,  inftead  of  eftablifhing  general,  abftrad,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  metaphyfical 
■axioms  on  particular  experiments  and  obfervation. 

Mr.  Maupertuis  lays  no  weight  on  the  famous  argument  ot  Des  Cartes 
taken  from  the  idea  of  an  infinite,  all-perfeft  Being,  which  hefuppofes  to  be  in  the 
huinan  mind;  and  Maupertuis  is  in  the  right.  He  fays  little  on  the  affumed 
univerlal  conlent  of  mankmd  to  this  great  and  fundamental  truth,  and  he  is  not  in 
the  wrong.  This  confent  is  not  ilich  as  it  ftands  reprefented  by  many.  It  is  gene- 
ral enough  to  Ihew  the  proportion  which  this  truth  bears  to  the  univerlal  realbn  of 
4nankind,  and  I  think  it  would  prove  no  m.ore  if  it  was  ftill  more  general.  The  ac- 
tual exiitcncc  of  luch  a  Being  cannot  be  fairly  deduced  from  it.  He  will  not  infift, 
he  lays,  on  the  argument  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  intelligence  whereof  we  are 
confcious,  to  a  firli:  intelligence,  infinite,  and  eternal,  which  is  the  original  of  all 
intelligence,  and  z\\e  firft  caufe  of  all  things ;  and  yet  I  apprehend  that  he  has  given 
us  none  fo  good  by  the  help  of  metaphylics,  and  mathematics,  as  this,  which  is 
plain  and  obvious  to  the  conception  of  every  rational  creature. 

That  fome  theifts  have  reafoncd  weakly  from  the  phasnomena  of  nature  to  the 
exiftence  of  God  is,  I  believe,  true,  as  I  am  fure  it  is  true  that  others  would  have 
made  the  dodlrine  of  final  caufes  ridiculous,  if  any  thing  could  make  it  fo,  by  the 
ridiculous  application  of  it  on  every  unworthy  and  trifling  occafion.  But  we  muft 
not  learn  from  hence  to  defpife  all  thofe  arguments  which  antient  philofophers  drew 
from  the  beautv,  order,  and  dilpofition  of  the  univerfe,  on  this  fmart  conceit,  that 
they  knew  too  little  of  nature  to  have  a  right  to  admire  it. 

He  is  not  fatisfied  neither  with  thole  which  Newton,  and  much  kfs  with  thofe 
which  other  naturalifts  have  drawn  from  the  fame  phenomena.  If  he  cites  thofe  of 
Newton,  it  Ls  only  to  Ihtw  how  weak  and  inconclufive  even  thefe  are.  Newton 
thought  that  t!ie  uniform  motion  of  the  planets  proved  itfelf  necelTarily  to  have  been 
I'lirected  by  choice,  not  by  chance,  and  he  lliews  the  great  probability  of  this  doc- 
tij.ic.  Eut  then  he  thinks  there  remains  probability  enough  on  the  other  fide,  to 
hinder  us  from  l.^ying  tliat  this  uniformity  mull  have  been  necelTarily  the  effeft  of 
clioice,  tho'  it  fliould  be  granted,  agreeably  to  Newton's  lyftem,  that  all  the  ce- 
Icflial  bodies  being  drrAvn  towards  the  fun,  move  in  a  vacuum.  On  the  other  hand 
be  advances,  tliat  the  force  of  Newton's  argument  being  founded  alone  ontheim- 
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tern  of  nature,  are  proofs  "  ex  abundantia."  I  honor  mofl: 
fincerely  thofe  philofophers  who  have  endeavoured  to  raife  the 

thoughts 

poffibility  of  affigning  a  phyfical  caufe  of  this  uniformity  in  his  hypothefis,  it  will 
have  no  force  with  other  philofophers.  The  uniformity  of  thefe  motions  will  not 
appear  inexplicable  to  thofe  who  admit  a  fluid  matter,  in  which  the  planets  are  hur- 
ried round,  or  by  which  their  motion  is  moderated.  On  this  foot  we  are  not  reduc- 
ed to  the  alternative  of  fuppofing  either  chance,  or  choice,  and  fuch  an  uniformity 
of  motion  will  prove  the  exiftence  of  God  no  more  than  any  other  motion  impref- 
fed  on  matter.  This  Maupertuis  fays.  But  till  the  phyfical  caufe  of  the  uniform 
motion  of  the  planets  has  been  explained  intelligibly  by  the  hypothefis  of  a  fluid,  we 
mull  remain  where  we  were,  and  have  recourfe  in  one  cafe,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  to 
choice,  or  chance. 

This  philofopher  thinks  that  the  argument,  drawn  by  Newton  from  the  forma- 
tion of  animals,  has  no  more  ftrength  than  the  former.  He  afl-cs,  whether,  if  the 
uniformity  of  fome  be  a  proof  on  one  fide,  the  infinite  variety  of  others  will  not  be  a 
proof  on  the  other  fide  ?  Now  furely  thefe  proofs  are  fo  far  from  being  contradic- 
tory, that  they  coincide.  The  eagle,  the  fly,  the  flag,  the  fnail,  the  whale,  and  the 
oylter  are  very  different  animals  no  doubt ;  and  the  immenfe  variety  of  the  differ- 
ent fpecies  of  animals  appropriated  to  different  elements,  and  purpofes,  difplays  the 
magnificence  of  the  animal  world,  and  the  infinite  power  of  its  author,  as  the  uni- 
formity of  all  thole  of  the  fame  fpecies  fhews  the  defign  and  wifdom  of  that  Being 
who  created  them,  and  appropriated  them  to  the  fame  elements,  and  to  the  fame 
purpofes.  When  we  compare  an  eagle  to  a  fly,  we  find  a  proof  of  one.  When  we 
compare  an  eagle  to  an  eagle,  we  find  a  proof  of  the  other.  In  Ihort  the  objection 
is  founded  in  cavil,  not  in  argument. 

Mr.  Maupertuis  proceeds,  and  admits,  but  admits  as  if  it  were  for  argument's 
fake  alone,  that  the  proportion  of  the  different  parts  and  organs  of  animals  to  their 
wants,  carries  a  more  folid  appearance  ;  and  he  judges  that  they  reaibn  very  illj 
who  aifert  tliat  the  ufes,  to  which  thefe  parts  and  organs  are  applied,  were  not  the 
final  caufes  of  them,  but  that  they  are  lb  applied,  becaufe  the  animal  is  fo  made. 
Chance  gave  eyes  and  ears,  and  fince  we  have  them,  we  -^iake  ufe  of  them  to  fee  and 
hear.  He  thinks  however  it  may  be  faid,  that,  chance  having  produced  an  immenie 
number  of  individuals,  thofe  of  them,  whofe  parts  and  organs  were  proportioned 
to  their  wants,  have  fubfifted,  whilft  thofe  who  wanted  this  proportion  have  perilh- 
ed,  and  difappeared.  Thofe  who  had  no  mouth,  for  inftance,  could  not  eat,  and 
live;  thofe  who  wanted  the  organs  of  generation  could  not  perpetuate  their  fpe- 
cies :  and  thus  from  the  prefentflate  of  things  theifts  draw  an  argument,  which  will 
appear  fallacious,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  pofTible  original  of  things. 

To  ridicule  the  proofs  of  this  kind,  he  afks,  a  little  too  triumphantly,  what  it  fig- 
nifiesto  diicover  appearances  of  order  and  proportion,  if  after  this  difcovery  we  ajc 
flopped  in  our  reafoning  by  fome  untoward  conclufion  ?  He  inftances  in  the  fcr- 
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thoughts  of  men,  by  thefe  difcoveries,  from  the  phenomena 

up  to  the  author  of  nature,  inftead  of  amufmg  the  world, 

^  like 

pent,  who  can  neither  walk,  nor  fly,  and  yet  faves  himfelf  from  the  purfuit  of  other 
animals  by  the  flexibility  of  his  body,  which  enables  him  to  crawl  away  fafl:er  than 
many  of  them  can  follow  him.  The  cold  of  the  winter  would  chill  him  to  death,  if 
the  form  of  his  body,  and  the  flippery  fmoothnefs  of  his  Ikin,  did  not  enable  him 
likewife  to  creep  thro'  holes  that  hide  him  under  the  ground.  This  is  the  diicove- 
ry.  The  untoward  concluflon  follows,  and  he  alks,  to  what  purpofe  does  all  this 
ferve  ?  Why  truly  to  none  but  the  prefervation  of  an  animal,  whofe  bite  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  ]<jll  a  man.  Thus  the  philofopSer  endeavours  to  deftroy  one  proof  of 
God's  exiflence,  by  begging  the  fame  queftion  as  the  divine  begs,  when  he  would 
prove  that  God  is  unjult,  becaufe  there  is  either  phyfical,  or  moral  evil  in  the 
world  J  that  is,  by  afiTuming  man  to  be  the  final  caufe  of  the  creation. 

The  great  and  relpeftable  perfons,  fuch  as  father  Malebranche,  whofe  autho- 
rity Maui'ertuis  cites  againft  the  order  obferved  in  the  conftruftion  of  the  univerfe, 
and  who  were  at  a  lofs  to  comprehend  how  it  could  be  the  work  of  a  Being  infi- 
nitely wife  and  powerful,  built  their  objeftions  on  the  fame  alTumption,  and  ran,  as 
he  obferves,  into  many  abfurd  fyflems.  But  I  wave  entering  any  farther  here  into 
theconfideration  of  this  aflTumption,  and  the  ufethat  is  made  of  it,  fince  I  have  taken 
occafion  to  fpeak  fully  about  it  in  another  place. 

The  criticifm  he  makeg  on  that  expreffion  which  clofes  the  firft  of  Mr.  Pope's 
ethic  epiftles,  "  whatever  is,  is  right,"  cannot  be  maintained.  The  propofition  is 
not  advanced  as  an  argument  to  prove  the  exiftence  of  God,  nor  as  a  profeflion  oi 
faith,  "  un  adie  de  foi."  I  prefume  Mr.  Pope  meaned  it  as  a  reafonable  confe- 
quence  of  what  he  fuppofed  already  proved,  and  that  when  defign  and  wifdom  were 
lb  evidently  marked  in  all  the  works  of  God  which  are  objedls  of  human  obfervation 
and  knowledge,  it  became  his  creatures  to  conclude  that  the  fame  wifdom  and  de- 
fign were  employed  in  the  whole,  tho'  human  obfervation  and  knov/ledge  cannot 
reach  lo  the  whole  ;  and  therefore  that  he  was  juftihed,  as  he  was  moil  certainly,  in 
pronouncing  that  "  whatever  is,  is  right."  To  fay  that  this  axiom  tends  to  ilibmit 
all  things  to  a  fatal  ncceflTity,  is  not  true.  To  fay  that  it  eftablilhes  fubmilTion  and 
refignation  to  the  divine  providence,  in  oppofition  to  the  pride  and  prefumption  of 
phiiofophers  and  divines,  is  true.  It  is  a  truth  which  no  man  Ihould  be  alhamed  to 
own,  and  which  every  rational  creature  fhould  be  afliamed  to  contradid. 

Maupertuis  himfelf  admits  enough  to  cftablilh  this  truth,  t,  lien  he  admits  that 
intelligence  and  defign  arc  perceivable  in  a  multitude  of  the  plu-enomena ;  and  yet 
he  does  not  give  up  the  point.  It  is  not  enough,  he  fays,  to  urove  intelligence  and 
defign.  To  prove  the  wifdom  of  God,  we  mull  penetrate  ir.to  the  objefts  to  which 
this  intelligence  and  defign  wej-e  direded.  Ability  in  the  t  Accution  is  infufficienr. 
To  Ihew  his  wifdom,  we  muft  prove  his  motives  to  have  been  reafonable.  To  what 
purpofe  do  we  admire  that  regularity  with  which  all  the  planets  move  die  fame  way, 
5  ahnolt 
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like  many  others,  with  metaphyfical  abftradions.  But  yet  I 
think,  that  we  wanted  neither  a  Boyle,  nor  a  Ray,  nor  a  Der- 
HAM,  nor  a  Newyntit  to  convince  us  of  the  felf-exiftence  of 
an  intelligent  Being,  the  firft  caufe  of  all  things ;  and  I  am 
fure  that  we  are  much  to  blame  if  we  want  a  Bentley,  or  a 
Clarke,  to  put  us  in  mind,  for  in  truth  they  do  no  more,  of 
the  exiflence  of  fuch  a  Being.  In  fhort,  natural  theology  refts 
on  better  foundation  than  authority  of  any  kind,  and  the  duties 
of  natural  religion,  and  the  fins  againft  it,  are  held  out  to  us  by 
the  conftitution  of  our  nature,  and  by  daily  experience,  in 
characters  fo  vilible,  that  he  who  runs  may  read  them. 

These  revelations,  for  fuch  they  may  be  properly  called, 
are  made  to  the  reafon  of  mankind  ;  and  the  fame  reafon  that 
collefts  them  from  the  face  of  nature,  is  able  to  propagate  the 
knowledge  of  them,  and  to  find  means  of  enforcing,  as  far  as 
the  general  imperfedlion  of  our  nature,  and  particular  contin- 
gent circumftances  admit,  a  condud;  fuitable  to  them.  But 
men  have  not  been  contented  to  do  this.  They  have  imagined, 
or  they  have  found  in  the  frailty  of  the  human  nature,  and  the 
imperfedion  of  the  human  ftate,  an  apparent  neceffity  of  go- 
ing farther  ;  of  adding  art  to  nature,  falfhood  to  truth,  and 
their  own  inventions  for  divine  communications.  In  order  to 
make  the  impofition  pafs,  they  have  fet  authority  in  the  place 
of  reafon.   The  religion  of  nature,  and  therefore  of  the  God  of 

almoft  in  the  fame  plane,  and  in  orbits  nearly  alike,  if  we  do  not  fee  that  it  is  bett(  r 
that  they  fhoiild  move  fo  than  otherwife,  that  is,  if  we  have  not  difcovered  the  iuf- 
ficient  reafon  that  Leibnitz  requires  in  all  cafes  where  things  may  be  done  more  ways 
than  one  ?  A  reafonable  man  may  content  himfelf,  without  this  fufficient  reafon,  in 
many  cafes,  and  Leibnitz  blundered  grievoully  when  he  pretended  to  have  found  it 
in  fome.  I  doubt  Maupertuis  has  not  fucceeded  better,  in  deducing  the  firft  and 
tiniverfal  laws  of  nature  from  the  attributes  of  an  all-wife,  and  all-powerful  Bcino-,  in 
order  tofhew,  that  fince  thefe  laws,  which  are  obferved  in  the  univerfe,  are  the  very 
tame  which  fuch  attributes  muft  have  produced,  fuch  a  Being  muft  exift,  and  be  the 
author  of  thefe  laws.     Happily  we  have  no  want  of  this  demonftration. 

L  1  2  nature, 
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nature,  is  fimple   and  plain  ;   it   tells  us  nothing  which  our 
reafon  is  unable  to  comprehend,   and  much  lefs  any  thing 
which  is  repugnant  to  it.   Natural  religion  and  reafon  are  al- 
ways agreed,  they  are  always  the  fame,  and  the  whole  (Econo- 
my of  God's  difpenfations  to  man  is  of  a  piece.   But  religions^ 
founded  in  the  pretended  revelations  we  fpeak  of  here,  grow 
voluminous  and  myfterious,  oppofe  belief  to  knowledge,  and 
Vy'hen  they  cannot   ftand  a  reafonable  examination,    efcape 
from  reafon  by  affuming  that  they  are  above  it.      Many  fuch 
relicrions  have  appeared  in  the  world.      We  Chriftians  reje6l 
them  all,  not  only  becaufe  they  carry  moft  evident  marks  of 
impofture,  but  becaufe  there  can  be  no  more  than  one  true 
revelation,    and    that   is   undoubtedly  the    revelation  we  ac- 
knowledge ;   for  choofmg  of  which  however,   and  for  rejedi- 
ino-  the  others,  we  mufl  confefs  that  we  had  no  reafon  at  all, 
or  we  muft  confefs  that  the  truth  of  a  revelation  is  an  objed 
of  reafon,  and  to  be  tried  by  it. 

Religions,  inftituted  by  men  who  thought  thcmfelves  in- 
fpired  when  they  were  only  mad,  or  by  men  who  were  thought 
to  be  infpired  when  they  were  only  cheats,  reft  on  the  mere 
authority  of  their  founder,    maintained  and  improved  by  his 
difciples,  and  their  fucceffors.      Reafon  had  no  fhare  in  exa- 
mining the  original  pretended  revelation,  nor  has  much  in  ex- 
amining the  defcent  of  the  tradition  that  preferves  it.      How 
could  reafon  have  any  fhare  in  examining  and  controuling  the 
firft,  on  v/hich  the  laft,   and   all  the  confequences  of  an  im- 
pofture depend,  an^ong  men  ignorant  and  credulous,  or  who 
were  j   cpared  by  luperftition  to  believe  revelation  no  uncom- 
mon event  ?  The  Enthuftaft  was  not  enough  in  his  fenfes  to 
rcHcd,  that  in  order   to  be  aftured  he  had  a  revelation  from 
God,  it  was  neceftary    he   fhould  have  not  only  a  lively  in- 
ward fentiment  ot  the  divine  truth  that  he  fuppofed  revealed 
to  him,  but  alfo  a  clear  and  diftind  peiception  of  the  time 

and 
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and  manner  in  which  this  fupernatural  operation  was  per- 
formed. The  impoftor  was  enough  in  his  fenfes  to  know,  that 
no  one  was  able  to  prove  he  had  not  the  revelations  he  pre- 
tended to  have  ;  becaufe  no  man  is  able  any  more  to  perceive 
the  perceptions  of  another  man's  mind,  however  occafioned, 
than  to  fee  an  outward  objed:  by  the  eyes,  or  to  hear  a  found 
by  the  ears,  of  another.  Believers  in  men  of  both  thefe  cha- 
raders  were  never  wanting  ;  and  far  from  examining,  it  be- 
came a  merit  not  to  examine. 

He  faid  it,  was  foundation  enough  for  an  article  of  faith  in 
the  Pythagorean  religion  ;  and  the  fame  proof  was  fufficient 
to  eftablifh  the  religion  of  Foe  that  began  in  India,  was  pro- 
pagated into  China,  and  fpread  in  feveral  feds  all  over  the 
Eaft.  The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  on  other  religions 
that  have  been  impofed  by  the  force  of  authority,  no  matter 
how  acquired,  on  ignorant  and  fuperftitious  people  at  firft, 
and  on  tliofe  of  more  fenfe  and  knowledge,  when  the  autho- 
rity was  grown  too  ftrong  to  be  fhaken.  But  chrillianity  was 
not  fo  impofed  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  this, 
that  God  fubmitted  the  authority  of  his  revelation  at  the 
time  he  gave  it,  and  therefore  at  every  later  time  much 
more,   to  the  reafon  of  the  creatures  to  whom  he  gave  it. 

When  we  conlider  the  great  and  glorious  purpofes  of  this 
revelation,  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  perfon,  even  the  Son 
of  God  himfelf,  by  whom  it  was  made,  and  all  the  ftupen- 
dous  miracles  in  the  heavens,  and  on  earth,  that  v/ere  wrought 
to  confirm  it,  we  are  ready  to  conclude  that  fuch  a  revelation 
muft  have  left  reafon  nothing  to  do,  muft  have  forced  con- 
vidion,  and  have  taken  away  even  the  poffibility  of  doubt. 
This  confequence  feems  fo  neceffary,  that  if  fuch  events  were 
ftated  hypothetically,  the  hypothefis  would  be  rejeded  as  de- 
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feflive  and  inconliftent,  unlefs  they  were  fuppofed  to  have  had 
their  full  effed  ;  and  yet  in  fad:,  an  univerfai  fubmiflion  of  all 
thofe  who  were  witneffes  of  the  iigns  and  wonders  that  accom- 
panied the  publication  of  the  gofpel,  did  not  follow.  The 
learned  men  among  the  Jews,  the  Scribes,  the  Pharifees,  the 
rulers  of  the  people,  were  perfecutors  of  chriftianity,  not  con- 
verts to  it  ;  and  the  vulgar,  as  well  as  they,  were  fo  far  from 
believing  Jesus  to  be  the  Mefliah  their  nation  expe6led,  or  any 
divine  perfon  fent  by  God,  that  when  Pilate  inclined  to  fave 
him,  inflead  of  Bar  abbas  a  notorious  criminal,  the  whole 
crowd  cried  out,  "  let  his  blood  be  on  us  and  our  children," 
and  inlifted,  with  a  fort  of  mutinous  zeal,  on  his  execution. 

What  are  we  to  fay  now  ?  The  Jew  will  infifl:  that  the 
miracles  might  be  fuch  as  they  are  reported  to  have  been,  but 
that  if  they  were  fuch,  they  were  wrought  by  the  powers  of 
magic,  like  thofe  of  Apollonius  of  Thyana  ;  or  by  fome 
fecret  charm  like  that  of  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  name 
that  confifted  of  four  letters,  the  famous  tetragrammaton  ; 
and  that  his  anceftors  had  reafon' therefore  torejed:  the  proofs 
drawn  from  them,  inftead  of  believing,  that  the  God  of  truth 
had  fet  his  feal,  as  it  were,  to  an  impofture.  The  inlidel  will 
infift,  that  all  thefe  miracles  were  equivocal  at  befl:,  fuch  as 
credulous  fuperftitious  perfons,  and  noneelfe  believed,  fuch  as 
were  frequently  and  univerfally  impofed  by  the  firfl  fathers 
of  the  chriftian  church,  and  are  fo  ftill  by  their  fucceffors, 
wherever  ignorance  or  fuperftition  abound.  He  will  apply 
to  miracles,  what  Bessarion  faid  of  faints,  and  bid  us  judge 
of  the  antient  by  the  modern.  Thus  will  thefe  men  account 
for  the  little  fuccefs  which  the  gofpel  had,  on  the  firfl:  pub- 
lication of  it  :  little,  I  mean,  when  compared  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  preacher,  whole  divinity  was  fufficiently  ma- 
nifefted  under  the  difguifc  of  humanity. 

SEC- 
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SECTION      If. 

But  I  afk,  what  now  will  a  good  and  reafonable  Chrifti- 
an  fay  ?  He  will  not  alledge,  I  think,  that  the  Jews  were  re- 
jeded,  and  the  Gentiles  called  in  :  fince  his  two  antagonifts 
would  be  ready  to  anfwer,  that  he  fet  the  effeft  in  the  place  of 
the  caufe,  and  the  caufe  of  the  effed,  when  he  affumed,  that 
the  Jews  refufed  to  believe  in  the  miracles  and  gofpel  of 
Christ,  becaufe  they  were  rejedled,  inftead  of  affuming  that 
they  were  rejedled  becaufe  of  their  unbelief.  Would  he  fol- 
low the  example  that  has  been  fet  on  other  occafions  ?  Would 
he  reafon  from  his  notions,  well  or  ill  abftraded,  of  order, 
and  of  the  fitneffes  and  unfitnefTes  of  things  to  the  conduct 
of  God,  call  this  reafoning  demonftration,  and  when  he  found 
the  phaenomena  ftand  in  oppofition  to  it,  as  they  would  do 
evidently  in  the  prefent  cafe,  fince  that  univerfality  of  fub- 
miifion  to  the  Son  of  God  was  not  paid,  which  ought  to  have 
been  paid,  according  to  all  our  ideas  of  order  and  fitnefs, 
would  he  i:ave  recourfe  to  fome  bungling  hypothecs  to  re- 
concile them  ?  If  he  took  this  method,  it  would  happen  to 
him  as  it  has  happened  to  divines  very  often  :  he  would 
ftrengthen  the  objedion  of  the  infidel,  and  not  be  able  to 
folve  it  afterwards. 

An  end  to  which  the  means  are  not  proportioned  can  never 
be  the  end  of  infinite  wifdom,  feconded  by  infinite  power. 
The  means  employed  to  eflablifh  and  maintain  the  gofpel 
have  not  been  fufficient  to  doit  independently  of  reafon,  and 
by  the  mere  force  of  authority,  from  the  firft  publication  of 
it.  The  end  and  defign  therefore  of  infinite  wifdom  was  not 
to  fubjed  human  reafon,  how  much  foever  it  was  in  fad  fub- 
jeded  by  the  firfl:  converts,  to  a  revelation  received  implicit- 
ly, even  on  the  authority  of  the   Son  of  God  himfelf,  and 
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much  lefs  on  any  other.      Reafon  was  made  fo   necefTary  to 
judge  of  this  revelation,  even  at  the  time  it  was  given,  that 
if  we  fuppofe   ourfelves   tranfported   back  to  that  time,  and 
inquiring  into  the  truth  of  this  revelation  on  the  very  fpot 
where  it  was  made,  we  fhall  find,  that  far  from  being  deter- 
mined by  authority  in  favor  of  it,  our  realon  would  have  had 
much  to  do  in  comparing  the  various  and  contradidiory  testi- 
monies, and  in  ballancing  the  degrees  of  probability  that  re- 
fulted  from  them.      The  contefl:  between  the  firft  witnefies 
of  chriftian  revelation,  and  the  reft  of  the  Jews  who  witncf- 
fed  againft  it,  became  a  party  conteft,  carried  on  with  great 
zeal  on  the  perfecuted  fide,   and  great  cruelty  on  the  other. 
They  difputed  not  only  about  the  miracles   that  had  been 
wrought,  and  were  daily  working  among  them,   even  about 
that  decifive  concluding  miracle    the  refurreclion  of  Jesus, 
but  about  the  interpretation  of  their  prophecies,  which  fore- 
told the  coming  of  the  Mefiiah,  and  about  the  application  of 
them  to  him.      In  fuch  a  confufed  ftate  ot  things,  on  whofe 
authority  could  any  honeft  inquirer  have   depended?   If  he 
had  weighed,  or  if  he  had  counted  fuffrages,    he  would  have 
been  equally  determined  againft  the  truth  ;   and  upon    the 
whole  he  muft  have  defpaired  of  coming  to  a  determination 
at  all  by  any  other  way  than  that  of  employing  the  utmoft  fa- 
gacity  of  his  mind,   and  judging  for  himfelf,  unlefs  it   had 
pleafed  God  to  make  him  fome  particular  revelation. 

This  advantage  St.  Paul  boafted  that  he  had.  The  mira- 
cles of  Christ  and  of  his  difciples  made  fo  little  imprefHonon 
him,  the'  he  had  not  only  heard  of  them  all,  but  had  been  an 
eye-witncfs,  at  leaft,  of  that  which  appeared  when  St.  Ste- 
phen was  ftoned  to  death,  that  he  fignalifed  his  zeal  againft 
chriftianity  till  he  himfelf  became  the  fubjed  of  a  moft  miracu- 
lous operation,  and  was  called  upon  by  Jesus  in  a  fhort,   but 

very 
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very  pathetic  expoftulation  *.  In  this  manner  he  was  convert- 
ed ;  and  in  this  manner  every  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  Jevi^ 
or  Gentile,  learned  or  ignorant,  might  have  been  converted, 
as  well  as  he.  But  it  was  not  in  the  plan  of  providence  to 
employ  the  immediate,  particular,  miraculous,  and  therefore 
irreiiftible  authority  of  revelation  in  many  cafes :  and  all  other 
authority,  even  that  of  miracles,  occafionally  wrought  be- 
fore fome,  and  reported  by  others,  being  inadequate  to  uni- 
verfal  convidion,  the  generality  of  men  were  left  to  embrace 
chriftianity  or  not,  as  their  reafon,  right  or  wrong,  weak  or 
ftrong,  fhould  direft,  and  reafon  not  being  fubdued  by  reve- 
lation, revelation  was  fubjefted  to  reafon.  St.  Paul  was  not 
in  this  cafe  :  his  reafon  had  been  fubdued  effedually.  But 
he  dealed  with  other  men  as  being  in  it.  He  argued,  he  ex- 
poftulated,  he  appealed  to  their  reafon  principally.  He 
worked,  indeed,  now  and  then  a  miracle,  as  it  was  given 
him  to  work  them  ;  for  his  cafe  in  this  refpedt  may  be  com- 
pared to  that,  which  a  divine  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  whom 
I  have  quoted  elfewhere,  afTumed  to  be  the  cafe  of  all  thofe 
who  wrote  the  books  of  the  old  tefiament.  One  feemed  to 
have  had  infpirations,  and  the  others  a  power  of  working 
miracles  occafionally,  not  conftantly.  Paul,  therefore,  ap- 
pealed chiefly  to  the  reafon  of  mankind  in  his  feveral  miffions. 
On  two  of  thefe  miffions,  at  leaft,  it  may  be  to  our  prefent 
purpofe  to  make  fome  refledion. 

PIe  preached  at  Antioch  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  Gentiles  : 
the  former  contradided  him,  difputed  with  him,  and  raifed  a 
perfecution  againft  him  and  his  companion  Barnabas.  The 
apoftles  worked  no  miracles  on  this  occaflon,  like  men  who 
knew  how  ineffedual  the  authority  they  procured  was,  for  the 
moft  part,  in  the  then  ordinary  exercife  of  that  power.  The 
laft  recourfe  was  to  reafon:  and  when  that  failed,  the  apoftles 
*  Ads  of  the  Apoft.  ch.  ix. 

Vol.   IV.  M  m  turned 
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turned  themfelves  from  the  loft  {Leep  of  the  houfe  of  Ifrael  to 
the  Gentiles.  The  Gentiles  were  more  docile,  and  free  from 
the  prejudices  of  the  Jews  about  their  prophecies,  which 
only  ferved  to  miflead  them  :  reafon  had  more  effe6t  on 
thefe  ;  they  rejoiced,  they  glorified  the  word  of  God,  and 
they  believed,  that  is,  as  many  of  them  as  were  preordained 
to  eternal  life  *  ;  for  it  would  feem,  by  this  paffage,  that  nei- 
ther authority,  nor  reafon,  nor  miracles,  nor  all  thefe  to- 
gether were  fufficient  to  make  men  profelytes  to  chriftianity 
without  a  previous  defignation,  and  divine  election  -f.  Let 
us  follow  St.  Paul  from  Antioch  to  Rome,  where  he  fuc- 
ceeded  a  little  better  among  the  Jews.  Thofe  of  Afia  looked 
upon  him  as  an  apoftate,  and  were  the  more  averfe  to  chrif- 
tianity, perhaps,  for  his  preacl^ing  it.  But  the  Jews  at 
Rome  had  no  prejudices  againft  him,  tho'  he  was  brought 
thither  in  chains.  They  had  received  no  letters  about  him 
from  Judaea ;  no  one  who  came  from  thence  had  fpoke  any 
evil  of  him.  They  had  heard,  indeed,  of  a  new  fed  which 
was  every  where  oppofed,  and  they  were  defirous  to  know  his 
opinion  of  it  §.  They  took  a  day  to  hear  him,  and  they  heard 
him  with  remarkable  patience,  for  they  heard  him  from 
morning  to  nifht.  He  v/as  full  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  he  argued 
from  the  law  of  Moses,  from  the  prophets,  and  from  every 
other  topic,  as  we  may  affure  ourfelves,  and  omitted  nothing 
that  might  perfuade  them  to  embrace  the  gofpel.  What 
was  the  effed  ?  Some  believed,  and  fome  believed  not.    The 


*  Crcdidcrunt  quciquot  crant  pr^eordinati  ad  vitam  n?ternam.  A(5t.  c.  xiii. 

f  N.  B.  The  opinion  that  God  afts  with  men  by  arbitrary  will,  and  by  virtue  of 
his  abfolute  fovcrcignty  over  his  creatures  being  once  eftablifhed;  and  in  conle- 
qucnce  of  it,  the  doclrines  of  cleflion,  reprobation,  and  an  eternal  predeltinationi 
)iiuch  of  what  has  been  faid  falls  to  the  ground.  Miracles  were  as  fuperfluous  as  rea- 
fon, where  Ipeciul  grace  was  to  operate,  and  both  infignificant,  where  it  was  not  to 
operate.  I  own  mylclf  unable  to  reconcile  tliefe  apparent  inconfiftencies,  and  I  leave 
that  taflc  to  others. 

^  A&s  ch.  xxviii., 

fame 
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lame  may  be  obferved  of  his  proceeding  at  Theffalonlca.  He 
went  into  the  fynagogue,  he  worked  no  miracles,  but  he 
reafoned  with  the  Jews  three  fabbath  days,   &c. 

To  conclude  on  thi^  head  then,  it  is  plain  that  the  firft 
publilliers  of  chriftianity  did  not  reft  the  caufe  primarily,  or 
folely,  on  authority  of  any  kind.  It  is  plain  that  they  fub- 
mitted  the  gofpel,  and  the  authority  of  thofe  who  publiflied 
it,  to  the  examination  of  reafon,  as  any  other  fyftem  even 
of  divine  philofophy  ought  to  be  fdbmitted.  The  confe- 
quence  was,  that  it  prevailed,  as  other  religions  have  done, 
and  not  with  that  univerfal  affent  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  a  religion  given  by  God  himfelf,  and  given  to 
all  the  fons  of  men  ;  from  a  revelation,  their  belief  in  which 
was  to  decide  their  eternal  happinefs  or  mifery,  and  which 
omnipotence  could  have  impofed  as  eafily  on  all  as  on  fome, 
if  infinite  wifdom  had  fo  defigned.  Right  reafon  is  al- 
ways on  the  fide  of  truth  :  it  is  truth,  and  can  never  differ 
from  itfelf.  But  right  and  wrong  reafon,  the  bona  and  mala 
ratio  of  Cotta,  being  nothing  eife  than  the  refult  of  a  right 
and  wrong  ufe  of  our  faculties,  it  is  no  wonder  the  imperfec- 
tion of  thefe  faculties,  and  the  prejudices  and  fedudions  to 
which  we  are  expofed  being  confidered,  that  the  wrong 
takes  often  the  place  of  the  right,  and  pafl'es  for  it.  Why 
the  natural  order  of  things  was  preferved  thus  far  in  the  cafe 
01  a  fupernatural  difpenfation,  why  fo  many  particular  mi- 
racles were  wrought  ineffedlually  to  the  general  avowed  de- 
fign  of  this  revelation,  and  why  the  divine  authority  of  it 
was  not  manifefted  to  all  concerned  in  it,  that  is,  to  all 
mankind,  as  the  divine  authority  of  the  law  was  manifefted 
to  all  concerned  in  it,  that  is,  to  all  the  Ifraelites,  let  us  not 
prefume  to  guefs.  In  this  manner  chriftianity  was  firft  pro- 
mulgated ;  and  in  this  manner,  therefore,  it  was  right  and 
fit  that  chriftianity  ftiould  be  promulgated. 

M  m  2  But 
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But  now,  fince  the  prerogative  of  reafon  was  thus  eftablifli- 
ed  over  revelation  originally,  it  is  proper  we  fhould  inquire 
how  far  this  prerogative  extends  now,  and  whether  it  beleffen- 
ed,  or  increafed,  by  length  of  time.  In  order  to  this  divines 
teach,  that  we  muft  diftinguifh  between  the  external  and  in- 
ternal evidences  of  the  truth,  and  divinity,  of  the  chriftian  re- 
velation ;  by  which  I  mean  the  teftimony  brought  to  prove 
the  fad,  that  this  revelation  was  made  by  God,  and  the  cha- 
rad:er  of  the  dodlrines  contained  in  it,  whether  worthy  or 
unworthy  of  a  divine  original.  If  they  can  eftablifh  the  fact 
fufficiently,  the  fecond  attempt  feems  little  neceffary  ;  but 
it  is  for  the  honor  of  chrifcianity  to  ftand  fuch  examinations, 
as  every  pretended  revelation  declines ;  and  our  divines  them- 
felves  exhort  us  fo  to  examine ;  tho'  it  muft  be  confefled, 
that  when  the  refult  of  our  examination  is  not  ftridlly  con- 
formable to  the  dodrines  they  teach,  they  damn  us  for  ex- 
amining, according  to  that  abfurd  prerogative  which  they  ex- 
ercife  frequently  of  advancing  general  proportions,  and  of 
condemning  them  in  particular  inftances.  Let  us  not  be  fo 
abfurd.  Me  who  examines  in  a  manner  to  fhew,  that  whilft  he 
refufes  fubmiffion  to  the  authority  of  man,  as  if  it  was  that 
ol  God,  he  is  careful  not  to  rejed:  the  authority  of  God,  as 
it  it  were  that  of  man,  does  much  more  fervice  to  chriftiani- 
ty  than  he  who  refolves  all  into  authority,  and  builds  his  re- 
ligion on  his  faith,  inftead  of  building  his  faith  on  his  reli- 
gion ;  that  is,  than  he  who  aflents  to  fads  and  dodrines,  and 
a  whole  fyftem  ol  religion  implicitly,  without  an  examina- 
tion of  any  part  of  it,  inftead  of  believing  things  that  he  can 
neither  comprehend,  nor  examine,  on  the  foundation  of  thofe 
Avhich  he  comprehends,  and  has  examined. 

Of  the  two  forts  of  evidence  that  have  been  mentioned,  the 

external  comes  firft  under  examination  :   for  nothing  can  be 

2-  more 
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more  ridiculous  than  that  which  has  happened  very  often  to 
philofophers  and  learned  men,  to  examine  the  caufes  of  things, 
to  defcant  profoundly  on  their  nature,  and  after  that  to  find, 
that  the  exiftence  of  thefe  things  was  doubtful,   or  the  non- 
exiftence  certain.    One  of  your  divines  would  urge  the  autho- 
rity o[  the  church  on  this  occafion,  as  fufficient  to  fupply  the 
want  of  any  other  proof,  and  to  fill  up  the  meafure  of  proba- 
bility,  which  he  would  call  certainty.      But  he  would  urge 
it  moft  abfurdly,  fince  he  would  prove  in  a  circle  the  autho- 
rity of  the  church  by  that  of  the  fcriptures,   and  the  autho- 
rity of  the  fcriptures  by  that  of  the  church.    One  of  our  pro- 
teftant  divines  who  unite  in  oppofition  to  the  authority  of 
your  church,   and  would  be  glad  to  ered:  an  authority  very 
like  to  it  each  in  his  own,    would  mince  the  matter  a  little, 
would  rather  infinuate  than  aflert  fuch  an  authority,  and  ra- 
ther perfuade  than  demand  fubmiffion  to  it.   He  would  allow, 
that  in  the  full   latitude  of  evangelical  liberty,   you  have  a 
right  to  examine  the  teftimony  in  favor  of  chriftianity.     But 
he  would   attempt  at  the  fame  time  to  fhew  you,  that  it  is 
much  more  eafy,  and  full  as  fafe  to  rely  on  the  authority  of  fo 
many  pious,  judicious,  and  learned  men  as  have  made  it  the 
bufinefs  of  their  lives  to  examine  the  teftimonies  of  this  re- 
velation,  and  have  agreed  to  affirm  the  validity  of  them. 

Neither  of  thefe  divines  however  would  be  fo  ridiculous,  I 
think,  as  to  deny  that  the  external  evidence  of  chriftian  reve- 
lation has  been  diminillied  by  time.  They  would  own,  that  it 
has  been  fo  by  the  lofs  of  many  proofs,  whereof  time  and  acci- 
dents have  deprived  us.  But  I  am  apt  to  fufpe6t,  that  if 
time  and  accidents  had  been  more  impartial,  and  had  convey- 
ed down  to  us  all  the  proofs  that  v/ere  brought  for  it  and: 
againft  it,  tho'  proofs  would  have  been  more  abundant,,  tlie 
evidence  would  not  have  been  greater,  and  we  fliould  be  puz- 
zled 
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zled  as  much  by  contradi6tory,  as  we  are  by  fcanty,  proofs. 
We  have  indeed  the  concurrent  teflimony  of  the  facred  writers, 
and  it  has  been  afked,  whetherr  we  have  not  as  much  know- 
ledge of  them  as  we  have  of  feveral  prophane  writers  whofe 
hiftories  pafs  for  authentic  ?  it  has  been  faid  too  by  fome  of 
thofe,  who  corrupt  oftener  than  they  corred  the  text  of  an- 
tient  authors,  that  it  is  by  a  multitude  of  various  readings, 
and  of  critical  emendations,  that  thefe  authors  have  been  re- 
ftored.  But  the  comparifons  are  by  no  means  juft ;  for  a 
different  proof  is  necefTary  of  the  competency  of  authors,  and 
a  different  afiurance  of  the  fenfe  of  their  writings,  according 
to  the  different  ufe  that  is  made  of  the  authority.  We  know 
that  the  memorials  of  men  who  had  been  captains  in  the  army 
of  Alexander,  and  eye-witnefTes  of  all  that  pafTed  in  his  fa- 
mous expedition,  were  in  fome  inftances  different  and  con- 
tradidory.  We  have  rcafon  to  fufpe6l  the  veracity  of  C^sar 
in  lome  parts  of  his  commentaries  j  and  if  we  had  the  com- 
mentaries, of  Labienus,  or  thofe  of  Asinius  Pollio,  as  we 
have  the  hiftory  of  Dion  Cassius,  we  fliould  have  flill  more 
reafon  to  fufpe6l,  or  we  fliould  find  more  proofs,  perhaps,  of 
the  errors.  We  read,  however,  the  hiftories  of  Arrian,  and 
even  of  Qluntus  Curtius,  tho'  we  do  not  know  who  the 
latter  was ;  and  the  commentaries  of  C^sar,  as  authentic 
hiftories.  Such  they  are  too,  for  all  our  purpofes  ;  and  if 
paflages  which  we  deem  genuine  fhould  be  fpurious,  if  others 
fhould  be  corrupted,  or  interpolated,  and  if  the  authors  fhould 
have  purpofely,  or  thro'  deception,  difguifed  the  truth,  or 
advanced  untruth,  no  great  hurt  would  be  done.  But  is  this 
the  cafe  of  the  fcriptures  ?  In  them,  befides  all  the  other  cir- 
cumftances  ncceftary  to  conftitute  hiftorical  probability,  it  is 
not  enough  that  the  tenor  of  fads  and  dodrines  be  true;  the 
leaft  error  is  of  confequence.  1  here  was  a  time  when  the 
euftern  and  vveftcrn  churches  had  great  difputes  about  the 
^  pro- 
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<'• 
proceflion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft ;  wjiether  he  proceeded  from 
the  father  and  the  fon,  or  from  the  father  by  the  fon.  Thefe 
difputes  occafioned  much  diforder,  tho'  the  difference  of  a 
monofyilable  was  alone  concerned.  But  other  difputes  had 
arifen  before  thefe,  lafted  longer,  and  devafted  almoft  all 
Chriftendom  by  wars,  perfecutions,  and  mafllicres,  tho'  the 
fole  difference  between  the  contending  parties  was  about  a 
fingle  letter.  One  iide  affirmed,  and  the  Nicsan  council 
decreed,  that  the  fon  was  ojbtoiiG'iQgj  that  is,  confubftanti?.!  with 
the  father,  "  habens  fimul  effentiam,  id  eft,  eandem  effen- 
"  tiam,"  the  Arians,  moft  of  them  at  leaft,  would  have  ac- 
knowledged him  to  be  OjW.(3toacr(o?,  that  is,  of  iimilar  fub- 
ftance,  "habens  fimilem  effentiam;"  but  the  ho4y  council 
adhered,  and  the  Arians  were  all  damned  for  the  difference 
of  an  iota.  If  the  decrees  of  councils,  therefore,  and  the  fe- 
veral  creeds  that  were  made  required  fo  exadl  a  precilion  of 
words  and  letters,  and  if  the  leaft  miftake  was  of  fuch  fatal 
confequence,  what  muft  we  think,  what  have  we  not  reafon 
to  fear  concerning  that  text  on  which  they  have  all  pretended 
to  be  founded,  and  wherein  it  is  faid,  that  there  are  thirty 
thoufand  various  readings  ?  When  we  meet  with  any  record 
cited  in  hiftory,  we  accept  the  hiftorical  proof,  and  content 
ourfelves  with  it,  ot  how  many  copies  foever  it  may  be  the 
copy.  But  this  proof  would  not  be  admitted  in  judicature, 
as  Mr.  Locke  *  obferves,  nor  any  thing  lefs  than  an  atteited 
copy  of  the  record.  The  application  is  obvious,  and  if  it  be 
reafonable  to  take  fuch  a  precaution  in  matters  that  concern 
private  property,  and  wherein  the  fum  often  pounds  may  not 
be  at  ftake,  how  mucli  more  reafonable  is  it  to  negle6l  no  pre- 
caution that  can  be  taken,  to  afl'ure  ourfelves  that  we  receive 
nothing  for  the  word  of  God,  which  is  not  fufficiently  atteft- 
ed  to  be  fo.     It  may  be  faid,    it  has  been  faid  by  a  very  able 

*  EfTay,  1.  4.  c.  16. 

writerj^ 
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wriler,  that  "  the  ground  of  this  proceeding  in  civil  courts 
""  feems  to  be,  that  the  original  record,  or  an  atteftcd  copy, 
"  is  capable  of  being  produced  ;  and  that  therefore  to  offer 
"  any  diftant  proof  might  look  as  if  fome  art  were  intend- 
"  cd  to  corrupt  matters,  and  to  difguife  the  truth."  After 
this,  he  aflcs,  '*  is  it  in  the  nature  of  things  as  poffible  and 
^'   eafy  to  produce  the  originals,  or  attefted  copies  of  the  fcrip- 

*'   turcs as  it  is  to  do  fo  in  matters  which  come  before  a 

*'  civil  court  ?"  The  evafion  is  not  even  plaujGible.  The  co- 
py of  a  copy  is  not  refufed  in  proof,  folely  becaufe  the  origi- 
nal or  attefted  copy  may  be  had,  for  this  is  not  always  the 
cafe,  but  becaufe  the  proof  would  be  too  diftant  whether 
they  can  be  had  or  no.  The  two  cafes  therefore  are  not  vaft- 
ly,  as  this  writer  affirms,  nor  at  all  different.  If  the  rule 
may  be  thought  reafonable  in  the  one,  it  cannot  be  thought, 
without  abfurdity,  unreafonable  in  the  other.  Hov/ever  it 
happens,  the  want  of  an  original,  or  of  an  attefted  copy,  is  a 
wan^  of  proof  :  and  the  learned  divine  will  be  forced,  if  he 
is  pufhed  on  this  article,  to  confefs  this  want  of  proof,  or  to 
fupply  it,  which  he  is  too  wife  to  attempt,  by  ftiewing  that 
the  fcriptures  we  have  are  attefted  copies  of  the  originals.  I 
might  carry  this  very  far,  if  I  would  carry  it  as  far  as  occafion 
is  given  to  carry  it.  But  I  will  only  fay,  that  it  would  be 
much  better  to  leave  objedions  unanfwered,  than  to  anfwer 
them  no  better;  and  that  I  pity  a  man  of  as  good  parts  as  Dr. 
CoNYBEAR,  who  is  obliged  to  fuch  drudgery.  The  authentici- 
ty of  the  fcriptures  has  fuffered  much  diminution  by  length 
of  time,  and  by  other  ways;  for  which  reafon  divines  would 
do  better,  perhaps,  if  they  trufted  more  to  grace  and  faith 
to  fupply  this  diminution,  and  lefs  to  their  own  fkill,  in  the 
eftablilliment  of  the  external  proofs  of  a  traditional  revela- 
tion ;  tho'  I  know  that  thefe  external  proofs  may  be  deemed 
to  be  in  fome  fort  "  conditiones  fme  quibus  non." 

SEC- 
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But  the  prerogative  of  reafon  extends  farther  than  the  exa- 
mination of  witnefTes,  and  other  external  teftimony.  There 
is  another  ground  of  probability  to  be  eftablifhed  ;  and  if  this 
cannot  be  eftabliflied,  the  credit  of  a  revelation  will  not  fup- 
port  itfelf  on  the  other  alone.  This  ground  of  probability  is 
that  which  was  mentioned  at  the  fame  time  with  the  former, 
and  is  called  internal  evidence.  Divines  found  it  high,  and  . 
build  much  upon  it ;  but  their  proceeding  is,  to  my  appre- 
hen{ion,  alike  abfurd  and  licentious. 

A  DIVINE,  who  has  a  large  flock  of  theological  prefump- 
tion,  finds  dire6t  and  evident  proofs  of  a  divine  infpiration  in 
the  very  ftyle  of  the  fcriptures ;  in  the  fublimity  of  fome 
parts,  and  in  the  fimplicity  of  others :  tho'  the  fame  fubli- 
mity, and  the  fame  fimplicity  are  to  be  found  in  uncanonical 
writings,  and  even  in  thofe  of  eaftern  nations  that  are  not 
chriftian.  He  reafons  magifterially,  as  if  he  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  human,  but  with  the  divine  na- 
ture ;  as  if  his  underftanding  bore  fo  near  a  proportion  to  the 
wifdom  of  God,  that  he  could  difcover  it  latent  in  the  deep- 
eft  myfteries,  or  under  the  veil  of  things  feemingly  fo  indif- 
ferent, or  fo  common,  that  men  of  lefs  fagacity  would  not 
fufpeft  even  human  wifdom  to  have  been  employed  about 
them  ;  and  finally,  as  if  his  extended  genius  was  able  to 
comprehend  a  whole  oeconomy  of  divine  wifdom  from 
Adam  down  to  Christ,  nay  even  to  the  confummation  of 
things  ;  to  connect  all  the  difpenfations,  and  to  fhew  the  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  of  providence  in  every  particular  inftance  on 
the  fame  plan.  This  now  is  madnefs,  or  fomething  worfe 
than  madnefs  ;   and  yet  men  are  fo  accuftomed  to  reafon   in 
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this  method,  and  on  thcTe  principles,  that  not  only  the  learn- 
ed and  ingenious,  who  have  fome  pretence  to  be  fo"  mad, 
puriue  them,  but  every  dabler  in  theology,  who  has  no  fuch 
pretence,  and  muft  pafs  for  a  fool  or  a  knave  whenever  he 
<yrows  extravagant,  affects  to  reafon  in  the  fame  manner  when 
he  writes,  or  when  he  preaches ;  and  talks  as  impertinently 
in  the  pulpit  of  the  defigns  of  God,  and  of  the  condu6l  of 
providence,  as  he  talks  of  the  political  defigns  and  condud 
of  his  governors  in  the  coffee-houfe.  Thus  the  bible  be- 
comes a  canvafs,  on  which  it  has  been  the  bufinefs  of  many 
to  dawb,  from  the  time  when  it  was  firft  fpread  before  them. 
If  it  was  agreed,  that  fome  out-lines  may  have  been  traced 
by  the  original  painter  :  yet  would  it  be  manifefl:,  that  feve- 
ral  particular  figures,  and  the  compofition  of  the  whole  fyf- 
tem  is  the  work  ol  bungling  human  pencils.. 

From  a  motley  fyflem  thus  framed,  the  pretended  internal 
evidences  of  divine  revelation  are  drawn,  and  they  are  often 
drawn  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  who  might  yield  to  external 
proofs  is  fhocked  at  thefe,  inftead  of  being  confirmed  by 
them.  How  fliould  it  be  otherwife,  when  thefe  proofs  are 
not  brought  even  as  they  are  found  in  this  motley  fyflem,  and 
when  they  take  the  appearance,  for  they  have  often  no  more, 
of  proofs,  not  from  the  plain  text  and  tenor  of  the  fcriptures, 
but  from  the  amplifications  and  conjedlures  of  divines? 
Thefe  amplifications  and  conjedlures  take  away  the  force  of 
the  proof,  fuch  as  it  is,  by  fhewing  too  vifibly  that  they  are 
amplifications  and  conjedures  ;  for  it  is  not  lawful  to  pro- 
ceed in  cafes  v/here  divine,  as  in  thofe  where  human  know- 
ledge, wifdom,  and  authority  are  alone  concerned.  In  thefe, 
our  endeavours  to  improve  what  we  find  are  not  only  law- 
ful, but  laudable  ;  and  it  is  no  more  reafonable  that  the  au- 
thority of  thofe  men,  who  have  gone  before  us,  fiiould  fix 
the  bounds  of  our  inquiries,    than   it  is   that   our  authority 
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Hiould  fix  thofe  of  the  men,  who  are  to  come  after  us.  Hu- 
man fcience  would  have  been  long  ago  at  a  ftand,  if  a  con- 
trary pra6lice  had  prevailed  univerfally,  as  we  fee  it  is,  and 
has  long  been,  in  thofe  particular  countries  where  the  con- 
trary pradice  has  fo  prevailed.  But  what  is  commendable  in 
one  cafe,  is  blameable  in  the  other.  We  have  no  more  right 
to  add  to  the  word  of  God,  than  we  have  to  alter  it  :  and 
the  fame  revelation  which  gives  us  divine  knowledge,  in 
what  proportion  foever  it  be  given,  and  how  little  foever  it 
may  fatisfy  our  curiofity,  and  our  imaginary  want,  confines 
it  likewife.  The  human  mafter  may  tell  us  all  he  knows, 
and  we  may  carry  knowledge  much  farther  on  his  inflruc- 
tions,  and  on  our  own  ftrength.  But  the  divine  mafter  tells 
us  no  more  than  he  judges  it  fit  we  fhould  know,  and  every 
ftep  we  attempt  to  make  beyond  his  exprefs  revelation,  and 
on  our  own  ftrength,  is  a  ftep  we  make  in  the  dark,  expofed 
to  err,  and  fure  not  to  know. 

Tho'  I  think  that  the  internal  evidences  of  a  divine  reve- 
lation neither  are,  nor  can  be,  fuch  pofitive  proofs  as  they 
are  pretended  to  be  ;  yet  am  I  fully  perfuaded  that  reafon 
ought  to  examine  the  inward  charader  of  a  revelation,  as  well 
as  the  outward  teftimony.  Negative  proof  will  fupply  the 
want  of  pofitive  proof:  and  thus  a  fure  and  a  real  criterion 
v/ill  be  found,  inftead  of  one  that  is  equivocal  at  bcft,  and 
imaginary.  I  will  not  perplex  the  argument  by  confidering 
how  far  a  conformity  to  the  general  experience  of  mankind 
is  to  be  exafted  in  an  liiftory  that  relates  principally  to  fu- 
pernatural  events  ;  but  I  may  infift  that  there  is  another  con- 
formity, a  conformity  to  all  we  know  of  the  Supreme  Beino-, 
and  of  the  law  of  our  nature,  fo  very  eflential  to  a  revelation 
that  pretends  to  come  from  God,  that  if  any  one  thing  repug- 
nant to  this  knowledge  be  found  in  any  hiftory,  or  fyftem  of 
doftrine,  they  ought  to  be  rejeded,  whatever  proofs  external 
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or  internal  they  may  boaft  of  a  divine  original.   Tlio'  we  hold 
no  very  exalted   rank   among    the   intelledual    creatures  of 
GoDj  yet  has  he  been  pleafed  to  give  us  faculties  by  which 
we  are  able,  in  ufmg  them  well,  to  demonftrate  all  that  he 
has  judcred  neceffary  for  us  to  know  in  our  natural  ftate,  and 
without  fupernatural  aflifcance,  concerning  his  exiftence,  his 
nature  and  attributes,  his  providence  over  his  creatures,  and 
their  duties  to  him  and  to  one  another.      We   ought  to  ac- 
knowledge, with  the  utmofl:  gratitude,  the  advantage  of  fuch 
a  rank  in  the  order  of  beings :   and  fhall  we  dare  to  affume 
for  true  any  fa6ts,   or  any  doftrines  that  are  evidently  incon- 
lifcent  with  this  knowledge,    however    even  good  men    may 
endeavour  to   reconcile  in   opinion,  by  frivolous  difcourfe-, 
thino;s  that  are  irreconcileable  in  nature,  or  whatever  autho- 
rity  be  employed  to  impofe  them  ?  God  forbid  that  we  fliould. 
Right  reafon  will  never  advife   us  to  do  fo,  and  if  any  pre- 
tended revelation  required  that  we  fhould,  it  would  prove  it- 
felf  to  be  hilfe,  for  that  very  reafon. 

Natural  revelation,  fo  I  will  call  it,  produces  knowledge, 
a  feries  of  fenfitive  and   intuitive  knowledge  from  the  firil 
principles  to  the  laft  conclufions.      The  fyftem  of  things  that 
are,  that  is,  the  phenomena  of  nature,   are  the  firft  princi- 
ples ;   and  reafon,  that  is,  a  real  divine  illumination,  leads  us 
Irom  one  ncceflary  truth  to  another  thro'  the  whole   coupfe 
of  thefe  demonftrations.      In  all  thefe  cafes  we  know  j  we  do 
not  believe.   But  in  the  cafe  of  fupernatural  revelation,  when 
it  is  traditional,    we  can   have  nothing  more  than  opinion,, 
fupported  by  human  authority,  and  by  decreafing  probabili- 
ty afterwards.      The  divine  authority  grows  lefs  and  lefs  ap- 
parent, whilft  the   obligation   of  fubmiflion  to  it  is  reputed 
ftill  the  fame.     But  the  certainty  of  natural  revelation  fuffers 
no    diminution.     It  is  always  original,   and  equally  capable 
of  forcing  our  aficnt  in  all  times  and  places,  becaufe  the  princi- 
ples 
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pies  by  which  it  is  manifefted  are  equally  objedls  of  human 
fenfe  and  intelledt,  in  all  times  and  places.  The  miffionary 
of  fupernatural  religion  appeals  to  the  teftimony  of  men  he 
never  knew,  and  of  whom  the  infidel  he  labors  to  convert 
never  heard,  for  the  truth  of  thofe  extraordinary  events 
which  prove  the  revelation  he  preaches  r  and  it  is  faid  that 
this  objedion  was  made  at  firft  to  Austin  the  monk  by 
Ethelred  the  Saxon  king.  But  the  miflionary  of  natural 
religion  can  appeal  at  all  times,  and  every  where,  to  prefent 
and  immediate  evidence,  to  the  teftimony  of  fenfe  and  intel- 
lect, for  the  truth  of  thofe  miracles  which  he  brings  in  proof  : 
the  conftitution  of  the  mundane  fyftem  being  in  a  very  pro- 
per fenfe  an  aggregate  of  miracles. 

Upon  the  whole,  let  us  fuppofe  the  hiftorical  and  traditio- 
nal authority,  urged  in  proof  of  a  revelation,  to  be  carried  as 
high  as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit,  on  a  concurrence  of 
nil  the  conditions  neceffary  to  eftablifh  fuch  a  probability  as 
ought  to  ftand  in  lieu  of  certainty,  in  every  other  cafe,  and 
as  may  induce  us,    in  this  cafe,  to  believe  even  in  inftances 
that  are    not  at  all  conformable  to  general  experience  ;  yet 
muft  we  not  receive  it  for  true  till  we  are  fure,  on  the  moft 
careful  examination,  and  analyfis,   that  it  contains   nothing 
unworthy  of  the  majefty  of  the  Supreme  Being,   nothing  in- 
confiftent  with  the  demonftrated  truths  of  natural  religion.. 
Prophane  hiftory  may  contain  fuch  things  as  are  not  conform- 
able to  general  experience,   and   be   neverthelefs  credible  ia 
all  other  refpeds.    But  facred  hiftory,  the  hiftory  of  a  divine 
■  revelation,  that  contains  any  one  thing  unworthy  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  or  repugnant  to  the  religion  of  nature,  and  to 
the  moft  evident  didates  of  reafon,  ought  to  be  rejected  with: 
indignation,    and  will  be  fo  by   every  man  who  is  afraid  to. 
blafpheme.     There  are  many  occafions  on  which  we  cannot 
difcover  the  whole  truth,   and  on  which,   however,   we  are 

very 
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very  able  to  difcern  what  implies  contradidlion  with  fome  felf- 
evident,  or  demonftrated  truth.  This  may  be  one  of  thofe, 
and  on  this  we  iliall  be  fure  not  to  err,  if  we  perfuade  our- 
felves  that  the  fame  God  who  gave  us  reafon  to  arrive  at  cer- 
tainty in  fome  cafes,  and  at  probability  in  various  degrees  in 
others,  never  deiigned  that  we  lliQ«ld  oppofe  probability,  in 
any  cafe,  to  certainty,  nor  believe  againft  knowledge.  Dr. 
Barrow,  in  a  difcourfe  concerning  the  virtue  and  reafonable- 
nefs  of  faith,  after  begging  the  queftion  long,  and  talking  in 
a  theological  cant  more  worthy  of  Paul  than  of  a  man  like 
him,  as  he  was  bound  by  his  profeflion  to  do,  talks  like  a 
philofopher,  and  a  man  offuperior  fenfe.  He  fays,  that  "  if 
"  we  ferioufly  weigh  the  cafe,  we  fhall  find  that  to  require 
*'  faith  without  reafon  is  to  demand  an  impoffibility  ;  and 
"  that  God  therefore  neither  doth,  nor  can  enjoin  us  faith 
*'  without  reafon."  Now  I  afk,  ir  we  are  not  obliged  to  be- 
lieve without  reafon,  can  we  be  obliged  to  believe  againft  it  ? 
He  fays,  *'  that  no  man  can  believe  he  knoweth  not  what 
*'  nor  why;"  and  therefore  that  he  who  "  truly  believeth 
"  muft  apprehend  the  propolition,  and  muft  difcern  its  con- 
"  nedion  with  fome  principle  of  truth,  which,  as  more 
*'  notorious  to  him,  he  before  doth  admit."  Now  let  me 
afk  again,  can  any  man  be  faid  to  apprehend  a  propofition 
which  contains  a  myftery,  that  is,  fomething  unintelligible  ; 
or  any  thing  more  than  the  found  of  the  words  ?  Will  not 
the  argument  againft  believing  become  ftillftronger,  if  a  pro- 
pofition is  repugnant  to  any  principles  of  truth,  which  we 
have  before  admitted  on  evident  demonftration  ?  I  am  proud 
to  have  dodlor  Barrow  on  my  fide,  and  will  therefore  con- 
clude, as  he  does,  that  the  man,  who  pretends  to  believe 
otherwifc,  "  doth  only  pretend  to  believe  out  of  fome 
**  dcfign,  or  from  aftedion  to  fome  party  ;  his  faith  is  not  fo 
**  much  really  faith  as  hypocrify,  craft,  fondnefs,  orfa^ion." 

This 
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This  being  premifed,  let  us  own  that  when  a  revelation 
has  paffed  fnccefsfully  thro'  thefe  trials,  when  it  has  all  the 
authenticity  of  human  teftimony,  when  it  appears  coniiftent 
in  all  its  parts,  and  when  it  contains  nothing  inconliftent 
with  any  real  knowledge  which  we  have  of  the  fupreme  all  - 
perfect  Being,  and  of  natural  religion,  fuch  a  revelation  is  to 
be  received  with  the  moft  profound  reverence,  the  moft  in- 
tire  fubmilTion,  and  the  moft  unfeigned  thankfgiving.  Rea- 
fon  has  exercifed  her  whole  prerogaiive  then,  and  delivers  us 
over  to  faith.  To  believe  before  all  thefe  trials,  or  to  doubt 
after  them,  is  alike  unreafonable  ;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
abfurd  and  contemptible,  than  what  St,  Austin  fomewhere 
or  other,  for  in  his  works  I  have  read  it,  advances  about  be- 
lieving firft,  in  hopes  of  underftanding  afterwards ;  which  is 
a  proportion  much  like  that  which  Calvin  *,  as  abfurd  and 
as  dogmatical  a  lather  as  Austin,  maintains,  when  he  makes 
the  authority  of  the  fcriptures  to  depend  on  the  inward  tefti- 
mony of  the  fpirit  alone,  and  then  mentions  the  proofs  pro- 
per to  eftablifh  the  authenticity  and  divinity  of  thefe  books, 
as  props,  "  adminicula,"  that  may  help  to  fupport  the  faith 
they  could  not  have  raifed. 


SECTION     IV. 

If  fuch  abfurdlties  as  thefe  have  induced  Ibme  to  ridicule  all 
religions  that  affume  themfelves  founded  on  divine  revelation, 
there  are  thofe  who  take  occafton  from  the  effeds  of  them  to 
form  objections  of  a  graver  kind,  and  of  greater  eonfequence. 
Thefe  inen  would  have  it  believed,  that  all  fuch  religions  aie 
incompatible  with  civil  fovereignty  ;  becaufe  they  introduce  a 

*  Yid.  Caxyin's  Inft.  L  i.  c,  8. 
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private  confcience  that  may  be,  and  often  is,  contrary  to  the 
public  confcience  of  the  ftate ;  and  not  only  fet  up  private 
judgment  in  oppofition  to  that  of  the  legiflature,  but  enforce 
the  didates  of  it  by  a  greater  authority,  even*b^  that  of  God 
himfelf.  The  Jews  were  unfociable  members  of  the  great 
commonwealth  of  mankind  :  and  the  fame  private  confcience 
which  determined  them  to  the  exercife  of  every  kind  of  cru- 
elty on  other  nations  and  other  religions,  made  them  rebels 
to  government,  even  to  their  own,  upon  fome  occafaons,  and 
frequently  perfecutors  and  affaflms  of  one  another.  They 
thought  themfelves  authorifed  by  their  religion  to  commit 
fuch  barbarities  as  even  they,  perhaps,  if  they  had  had  no  re- 
ligion would  not  have  committed  ;  and  zeal  for  it,  that  is, 
private  confcience,  infpired  a  fanguinary  rage  that  might  be 
called,  veryjuftly,  religious  madnefs.  To  fubdue  thofe,  and 
reduce  them  to  a  ftate  of  fervitude  who  do  not  receive  the  co- 
ran,  is  a  firft  principle  that  made  innumerable  countries  the 
fcenes  of  flaughter  and  mifery.  Mahomet,  who  taught  it, 
pradifed  it  ;  and  his  fucceffors  have  exercifed  the  fame  vio- 
lence, as  far  as  they  have  been  able  to  carry  their  arms.  But 
this  violence  is  not  confined  to  thofe  whom  they  call  infidels, 
for  the  feds  of  Omar  and  Aly  deteft  each  other  as  much  as 
they  both  do  chriftianity  :  and  the  dodors  of  Mecca  gave  as 
good  a  bull  to  Miriweis  to  fatisfy  private  confciences  in  ta- 
king arms  againft  the  fophy,  as  any  pope  ever  gave  to  juftify 
rebellion,  and  the  depofition  of  a  lawful  prince  *. 

But  to  leave  judaifm  and  mahometifm,  and  to  fpeak  of  the 
chriftian  religion,  againft  which  the  objection  is  particularly 
dircded,  and  which  I  mean  particularly  to  defend  ;   it  muft 

*  N.  B.  A  manufcript  in  the  king  of  France's  library  writ  at  the  time,  and  on 
the  fpot,  gives  an  account  of  a  journey  which  Miriweis  made  to  Mecca  for  this 
purpofe,  before  he  invaded  Perfia  and  dethroned  the  fophy. 

5  be 
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be  confeffed,  that  from  the  time  it  made  any  figure  in  the 
world,  it  appeared  divided  into  fed:s  that  even  heathen  perfe- 
cution  could  not  unite :  and  that  from  the  time  it  became  an 
eftablifhed  religion,  it  deluged  the  world  with  blood,  at  the 
fuggeftion,  as  well  as  under  the  pretence,  of  private  con- 
fcience.  Whatever  fedl  prevailed,  by  ecclefiaftical  cabals,  or 
by  court  intrigues,  out  of  which  the  ladies  *  were  not  always 
excluded,  that  fed  dictated  one  public  confcience  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  ftate.  Another  fe6t  that  prevailed  at  another 
time,  or  in  another  place,  by  much  the  fame  means,  dictat- 
ed another  ;  and  of  this  we  need  no  other  proof  than  the  fe- 
veral  revolutions  from  athanafianifm  to  arianifm,  and  from 
arianifm  to  athanafianifm.  One  alone  could  prevail  at  once, 
and  as  there  were  many,  there  was  always  a  refiflance  of  pri- 
vate to  public  confcience  more  or  lefs  open,  and  which  broke 
out  in  mutiny  or  rebellion  on  one  fide,  and  in  maffacres  and 
perfecutions  on  the  other,  very  frequently.  How  it  hap- 
pened, I  know  not.  Let  divines  tell  that,  or  rather  let  us 
forbear  to  pry  over  curioufly  into  the  fecret  difpofitions  of 
providence.  But  fo  it  has  happened,  that  the  chriftian  re- 
ligion has  been  attended  by  the  fame  courfe  of  accidents  as 
are  common  with  it  to  every  inftitution  purely  human.  The 
beft  of  thefe  anfwer  their  end  in  part  only  from  the  firft,  and 
whilft  the  imprefllon  of  the  force,  that  fet  them  a  going, 
lalls ;  and  never  fail  to  flacken  afterwards,  or  to  take  new 
impreflions  from  contingent  events,  by  which  they  degene- 
rate, and  become  infenfibly  new  inftitutions  under  old  names. 
A  man  who  denies  this,  or  who  does  not  confefs  like  Char- 
RON  f ,  that  *■'  after  all,  nothing  fiiews  more  than  religion 
"  the  weaknefs  of  humanity,"  is  too  ignorant,  or  too  difin- 
genuous  to  deferve  an  anfwer.      But  as  government  is  not  to 

*  If  Irene  had  a  determining  influence  over  the  fathers  of  the  fecond  Nicjean 
council,  there  is  room  to  think  that  another  theological  princefs  took  part  with 
EirsEBius  of  Nicomedia  in  the  tirft.  t  ^^  ^^  Sagefle. 

Vol.   IV,  O  o  be 
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be  banifhed  out  of  fociety,  and  anarchy  to  be  introduced  ; 
becaufe  government,  inftead  of  fecuring  the  peace,  and  pro- 
curing the  happinefs  of  ftates,  is  often  the  caufe  of  all  their 
diforders,  and  of  their  final  fubverfion  :  fo  neither  is  reli- 
gion to  be  banifhed  out  of  government,  becaufe,  inftead  of 
ftrengthening  and  fupporting,  it  ferves  often  to  weaken  and 
to  dilTolve  thofe  that  are  the  mofl:  firmly  eftablifhed. 

What  is  here  faid  of  religion  in  general,  is  eminently  true  of 
chrifhianity  in  particular.  Tho'  this  religion  was  born,  if  I  may 
fay  fo,  in  a  defert,  and  educated  by  a  fed"  of  the  moft  obfcure 
people  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and  tho'  it  feemed  calculated 
in  many  inftances  to  be  rather  the  inftitution  of  an  order  of 
reformers,  than  of  a  national  governing  religion  ;  yet  no  reli- 
gion ever  appeared  in  the  world,  whofe  natural  tendency  was 
fo  much  direcfled  to  promote  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  rnan- 
kind.  If  it  has  had  a  contrary  efFe6l,  it  has  had  it  apparently, 
not  really.  Theology  is  in  fault,  not  religion.  Theology  is  a 
fcience  that  may  be  compared  juftly  to  the  box  of  pandora^ 
Many  good  things  lie  uppermofl:  in  it.  But  many  evil  lie 
under  them,  and  fcatter  plagues  and  defolation  thro'  the 
world.  If  we  cannot  fhut  the  box,  it  is  of  ufe,  however,  ta 
know  that  the  box  is  open  ;  and  to  be  convinced  the  more 
of  this  truth,  let  us  make  a  general  analyfe  of  chriftianity,. 
and  then  obferve,  as  geaerally,  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  effe6ts> 
of  theology. 


SECTION     V. 

In  the  firft  place  then,  chriftianityis  founded  on  theuniver- 
fal  law  of  nature.   I  will  not  fay  that  chriftianity  is  a  republi- 
cation of  it.   But  I  will  fay  that  the  gofpel  teaches  the  great 
and  fundamental  principle  of  this  law,  univerfal  benevolence  j, 
3  lecom- 
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recommends  the  precepts  of  it,  and  commands  the  obferva- 
tion  of  them  in  particular  inftances  occafionally,  always  fup- 
pofes  them,  always  enforces  them,  and  makes  the  law  of 
right  reafon  a  law  in  every  poflible  definition  of  the  word  be- 
yond all  cavil.  I  fay  beyond  all  cavil,  becaufe  a  great  deal 
of  filly  cavil  has  been  employed  to  perplex  the  plaineft  thing 
in  nature,  and  the  beft  determined  Signification  of  words  ac- 
cording to  the  different  occafions  on  which  they  are  ufed. 

I  SHALL  attempt  perhaps,  at  fome  other  time,  to  expofe 
more  fully  the  folemn  trifling  that  has  been  employed,  on 
this  fubjeit,  if  what  will  be  here  faid  fhould  not  be  thought 
fufiicient,  as  I  believe  it  ought  to  be. 

Without  entering  therefore  into  metaphyfical  and  logi- 
cal refinements,  concerning  fitneffes  and  unfitneffes,  refulting 
from  the  fuppofed  eternal  relations  of  things,  which  determine, 
according  to  fome  writers,  the  will  of  God  himfelf ;  without 
amufing  ourfelves  to  diftinguifh  between  natural  differences 
that  arife  in  this  manner,  and  moral  differences  that  are  faid 
to  arife  from  will  alone,  let  us  obferve,  that  not  only  felf- 
prefervation,  but  a  defire  to  be  happy,  are  the  immediate 
or  improved  effedls  of  a  natural  inftindt,  the  firft  in  the 
whole  animal  kind,  the  laft  in  the  human  fpecies  at  leaft. 
As  foon  as  men's  appetites  and  pafHons  are  awake,  they  are 
determined  by  thefe  to  indulge  every  agreeable,  and  to  ab- 
hor every  difagreeable  fenfation  ;  for  pleafure  which  is  tem- 
porary, and  therefore  not  real  happinefs,  paffes  for  it,  and  is 
alone  theobjedt  of  appetite  and  pafHon.  But  as  foon  as  their 
reafon  is  formed,  they  difcover  the  momentous  difference  be- 
tv/een  pleafure  and  happinefs.  Experience  and  refledlion 
bring  them  acquainted  with  the  fyllem  in  which  they  are 
placed,   and  with  the  effential,   I  do  not  fay  eternal  differ- 

O  o  2  ences 
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ences  of  things  according  to  the  conftitution  of  it,  by  which 
fome  tend  to  their  pleafure,  fome  to  their  happinefs,  fome 
to  both,  and  fome  to  neither  ;  or  to  the  very  contrary,  to 
pain  and  mifery.  By  thefe  confequences  they  diftinguifli  na- 
tures, and  on  thefe  effential  differences  reafon  eftabliflies  the 
principles  neceffary  to  promote  and  fecure  the  human  hap- 
pinefs of  every  individual  in  the  happinefs  of  fociety.  Thefe 
principles  are  called,  very  properly,  the  laws  of  nature  ;  be- 
caufe,  although  it  be  true  that  the  Supreme  Being  willed  into 
exiftence  this  fyftem,  as  he  did  every  other,  and  by  confe- 
quence  all  the  relations  of  things  contained  in  it,  yet  it  is  not 
this  will  that  impofes  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  and  among  men 
who  have  no  knowledge,  perhaps,  of  their  Creator ;  it  is  in: 
truth  the  conftitution  of  the  fyftem  alone  that  impofes  thefe 
laws  on  mankind  originally,  whatever  power  made  the  fyftem, 
or  fuppoftng  it  to  have  been  never  made  ;  and  when  they  are 
thus  impofed,  they  determine  the  will  of  our  fpecies  as  effectu- 
ally, and  oblige  as  ftrongly,  as  the  moft  powerful  principle  of 
human  nature  can  determine  and  oblige  human  creatures., 

I  DO  not  fay  that  they  have  their  effect  abfolutely,  nor  con- 
ftantly.  Appetite,  paffion,  and  the  force  of  immediate  objefts 
are  often  too  hard  for  reafon,  even  among  thofe  who  hearken 
the  moft  to  her  voice:  and  no  wonder  they  fhould  be  fo,  ftnce 
they  are  too  hard  for^revelation.  If  the  law  of  nature,  col- 
ledled  by  human  reafon  from  the  effential  differences  of  things,, 
cannot  procure  a  perfe(St  obedience  from  thofe  who  profefs 
themfelves  fubjed:  to  it,  without  the  affiftance  of  civil  laws,, 
and  political  inftitutions,  nor  even  with  this  affiftance;  fo  may 
we  fee  even  in  every  chriftian-  country,  that  the  will  of  God, 
declared  in  his  works,  and  in  his  word,  cannot  determine  the 
rebellious  will  of  man  to  conform  to  it  in  any  near  degree,, 
even  where  it  is  enforced  by  the  terrors  of  prefent,  as  well  as, 

future 
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future  punifhments,  that  are  held  out  to  the  tranfgreffors  of 
it.  If  we  conlider  efFedls,  the  law  of  nature  is  as  much  a  law 
as  the  law  of  the  gofpel,  and  creates  as  really  an  obligation 
in  choice  to  prefer  good  to  evil.  If  we  conlider  original  infti- 
tution  and  authority,  it  will  not  indeed  correfpond  in  the 
mind  of  a  ftratonic  philofopher  with  his  notion  of  an  human 
law  impoled  by  will,  but  he  will  be  under  no  neceflity  of  ap- 
plying that  notion  to  it.  He  may  think,  and  call  it  a  law  im- 
pofed  on  him  by  the  operations  of  a  fuperior,  tho'  unintelli- 
gent power,  the  courfe  of  which  he  cannot  alter,  and  muft 
therefore  conform  himfelf  to  it  in  order  to  be  happy  ;  and 
fomething  of  this  kind  even  Grotius  *  was  forced  to  allow,  a, 

little  unwillingly,  when  he  faid "  et  hasc  quidem 

**  locum  aliquem   haberent  etiamfi  daremus non  effe 

**  Deum."  The  morality  of  actions  does  not,  I  think,  con- 
lift  in  this,  that  they  are  prefcribed  by  will,  even  the  will  of 
God  ;  but  in  this,  that  they  are  the  means,  however  impofed 
the  practice  of  them  may  be,  of  acquiring  happinefs  agreeable 
to  our  nature.  Morality  regards  manners,  and  the  conduct  of 
human  life,  and  therefore  I  fee  as  little  reafon  to  deny  that 
atheifts  may  have  knowledge  of  the  morality  of  adions,  as  I 
do  to  deny  that  the  pra6lice  of  this  morality  is  enjoined  by  a 
law  in  the  fenfe  of  obliging  and  binding  ;  for  if  it  fhould  be 
faid,  that  it  cannot  pafs  for  a  law  in  this  fenfe,  becaufe  every 
man's  own  reafon  impofes  it  on  him,  and  he  cannot  be  at  once 
the  obliger  and  the  obliged,  the  binder  and  the  bound,  I 
lliould  think  the  fophifm  fcarce  worthy  of  an  anfwer ;  or  fhould 
content  myfelf  to  inform  the  fophifter,  that  there  may  be 
obligation  without  a  law  by  will,  and  a  law  by  will  without 
obligation,  and  then  leave  him  to  ponder  on  the  matter. 

But  now,  tho'  the  law  of  nature  be  a  law  in  a  ftrid:  and' 
proper  fenfe,  and  as  really  promulgated  by  God  in  his  works  as. 

*  De  jure  belli  et  pacis.     proleg.  2.. 

it 
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it  would  have  been  in  his  word  if  he  had  fpoke  to  his  creatures, 
how  much  wrangling  foever  may  be  made  by  men  who  frame 
and  change  definitions  juft  as  their  different  purpofes  require; 
yet  is  this  law  more  completely,  and  more  effedlually  fuch  to 
a  theift  than  to  an  atheift,  and  Mr.  Bayle's  famous  paradox 
can  never  be  received  for  truth  by  common  fenfe,  nor  by  good 
policy.  The  fame  ufe  of  fenfe  and  reafon  fhews  to  both  the 
conftitution  of  nature,  the  effential  differences  of  things,  and 
the  obligations  that  have  the  force  of  laws  derived  from 
thence.  But  the  former  rifes  from  a  knowledge  of  the  phjeno- 
mena  to  a  knowledge  of  the  God  of  nature,  and  in  the  law 
he  difcovers  the  lawgiver.  The  atheift  fees  it  is  his  intereft, 
the  theift  fees  it  is  his  duty,  to  obferve  this  law,  and  he  adores 
the  divine  wifdom  and  goodnefs  that  have  blended  together 
fo  marvellously,  and  fo  gracioufly,  his  greateft  intereft  and 
his  greateft  duty.  Every  kind  of  knowledge,  whereof  our 
nature  is  capable,  combines  to  fhew  the  theift,  that  God 
fpeaks  to  man  in  his  works,  and  fignifies  his  will  by  them. 
He  can  neither  be  in  doubt  whether  it  is  God  who  fpeaks,  nor 
be  at  a  lofs  to  underftand  the  divine  language.  An  atheift 
who  has  much  imagination,  much  elevation  of  mind,  and  a 
great  warmth  of  inward  fentiment,  may,  perhaps,  contem- 
plate the  differences  of  things  in  abftrad  confideration,  and 
contraft  the  beauty  of  virtue  and  the  deformity  of  vice  till 
he  falls  in  love,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion  after  Tully, 
with  the  former,  and  grows  to  abhor  every  appearance  of 
the  latter.  He  may  create,  in  this  manner,  in  himfelf,  as  it 
were,  an  artificial  moral  fenfe  ;  for  to  affume  any  fuch  na- 
tural inftindl  is  as  abfurd  as  to  aftume  innate  ideas,  or  any 
other  of  the  platonic  whimfies.  But  how  much  more  lively 
muft  this  fenfe  be  in  the  theift,  who  knows  not  only  that 
virtue  is  the  perfedion  of  his  nature,  but  that  he  conforms 
himfelf  by  the  pradice  of  it  to  the  defigns  of  infinite  wifdom, 
and  co-operates  in  fome  fort  with  the  Almighty  ? 

As 
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Asa  knowledge  of  the  eflential  difFereiiccs  of  things  may 
lead  men  who  know  not  God,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  morality 
of  adlions,  fo  do  thefe  eflential  differences  ferve  as  fo  many 
clues  by  which  the  theift  may  guide  himfelf  thro'  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  error  and  of  difputation,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  will 
of  God.  Since  infinite  wifdom,  that  muft  always  proportion 
means  to  ends,  has  made  happinefs  the  end  or  inftinftive  ob- 
jeA  of  all  his  human  creatures ;  and  has  fo  conftituted  them, 
and  the  fyftem  in  which  he  has  placed  them,  that  they  can  nei- 
ther attain  to  this  happinefs,  nor  be  fecure  in  the  pofTeflion  of 
it  by  any  other  means  than  the  practice  of  morality,  or  the  fe- 
cial virtues ;  it  is  demonftrated,  that  God  wills  we  fhould  pur- 
fue  thefe  means  to  arrive  at  this  end.  We  know  more  cer- 
tainly the  will  of  God  in  this  way,  than  we  can  know  it  in 
any  other.  We  may  take  the  word  of  man  for  the  word  of 
God,  and  in  fa6t  this  has  been,  and  is  ftill  the  cafe  of  many. 
But  we  can  never  miftake  the  works  of  God  for  the  works 
of  men,  and  may  be  therefore  allured  that  a  revelation,  evi- 
dently manifefled  in  them,  is  a  divine  revelation.  But  tho' 
natural  religion  is  an  object  of  knowledge,  and  all  other  re- 
ligions, even  that  of  the  gofpel,  can  reft  on  nothing  more 
than  probability,  yet  may  that  probability  be  fuch  as  will  and 
ought  to  force  our  affent.  He  therefore  who  thinks  that  the 
chriftian  religion  is  founded  on  fuch  a  probability,  may  affirm 
that  the  gofpel,  tho'  he  does  not  think  it,  in  propriety  of 
fpeech,  a  republication,  is  a  confirmation  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, and  renders  this  a  law  beyond  all  cavil  about  the  term^ 

Sanctions  of  this  law  are  implied  in  the  theiflical  fyflem  j 
becaufe  it  affumes,.  and  to  be  fure  very  juflly,  that  the  general 
happinefs,  or  mifery,  of  mankind  depends  on  the  obfervatioii 
of  this  law,  and  that  the  degrees  of  one  and  the  other  bear  al- 
ways 
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ways  a  proportion  to  the  exercife,  and  to  the  negled  of  public, 
and  private  virtue,  in  every  community.  But  thefe  motives 
are  fuch  as  particular  men  will  be  apt  to  think  do  not  imme- 
diately, nor  diredly  concern  them,  becaufe  they  are  apt  to 
corfider  themfelves  as  individuals,  rather  than  as  members 
of  fociety,  and  to  catch  at  pleafure  without  any  regard  to 
happinefs.  To  give  an  additional  ftrength,  therefore,  to  thefe 
motives,  that  are  determining  in  their  own  nature,  but  not 
fo  according  to  the  imperfedion  of  ours ;  decifive  to  our 
reafon,  but  not  fo  to  our  appetites  and  paffions,  the  antient 
theifts  and  polytheifts,  philofophers  or  legislators,  invented 
another  ;  that,  I  mean,  of  future  rewards  and  punifhments 
reprefented  under  various  forms,  but  always  dired:ed  to  the 
iame  purpofe.  This  motive  every  man  who  believes  it  may, 
and  muft,  apply  to  himfelf,  and  hope  the  reward,  and  fear 
the  punifhment  for  his  fecret  as  well  as  public  adions,  nay 
for  his  thoughts  as  well  as  his  adions.  What  effed;  this  mo- 
tive had  in  remote  antiquity  we  cannot  fay,  but  it  had  loft  it's 
force  long  before  the  inftitution  of  chriftianity.  The  fear  of 
hell  particularly  was  ridiculed  by  fome  of  the  greateft  mo- 
ralifts ;  and  to  fhew  how  little  it  was  kept  up  in  the  minds 
of  the  vulgar,  we  may  obferve  that  Tully  *  treated  it  in  fome 
of  his  public  pleadings  as  he  would  have  avoided  fcrupu- 
loufly  to  do,  whatever  he  thought  of  it  himfelf,  if  this  fear 
bad  been  at  that  time  prevalent  even  among  the  vulgar. 

**  quid  tandem  illi  mali  mors  attulit?  nifi  forte  ineptiis  et  fabulis  duci- 

mur,  ut  exiftimemus  apud  inferos  impiorum  fupplicia  perferre. aftum   efTe 

pr.-Ecipitem  in  fceleratorum  fedem  atque  regionem.  Qu;e  fi  falfa  funt,  id  quod 
ornncrs  intelligunt;  quid  ei  tandem  aliud  mors  eripuit,  pntter  fenium  dolorisr  pro 

Cluentio. Ut  aliqua  in  vita  formido  improbis  eifet  pofita,    apud  inferos 

ejufmodi  quredam  illiantiqui  fupplicia  impiis  conllitutaeHe  voluerunt:  quod  vide- 
licet intelligebant,  his  remotis,  non  efle  mortem  iplam  pertimefcendam.  Orat.  4.  in 
Catilin. 

Tho' 
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Tho'  future  rewards  and  punlHiments  are  not  original  nor 
direct  fandions  of  the  law  of  nature,  becaufe  not  coeval  with 
it,   yet  they  became  fuch  when  the  chriftian  revelation  was 
made.      They  are  original  fandions  of  chriftianity,  and  c'hri- 
ftianity  which  includes,    was  defigned  to  enforce,  the  law  of 
nature.      We  may,    therefore,  be  allowed  to  wonder,  and  to 
feek  the  reafon,    why  the  law  of  nature,  thus  enforced,  has 
ferved  Co  little  to  corred  the  manners  of  men,    and  to  pro- 
mote the  peace  and  happinefs  of  the  world?  Why   chriftia- 
nity has  ferved,   on  the   contrary,  to  determine  men  to  vio- 
late the  very  law  it  confirms,    and  has  opened  a  new  fource 
of  mifchief  wherever  it   has   prevailed  ?   I  faid  above,    that 
theology  is  in  fault,  not  religion.      We  fhall  fee  this  verified 
in  every  part  of  the  analyfe  we  make  of  chriftianity.      A  few 
refledions  will  fhew  it  to  be  fo  in  this  part,  where  we  con- 
lider  the  gofpel  as  a  fyftem  of  natural  religion. 


SECTION     VI. 

The  law  of  nature  then,  or  natural  religion,  as  it  is  the  moft 
important,  is  the  plaineft  of  all  laws  ;   and  if  the  heavens  do 
not  declare  the  will,  as  well  as  the  glory  of  God,  accordino- 
to  an    obfervation  my   lord  Bacon  *  makes  in  a  chapter  that 
contains  fome  ot  the  idols  of  the  den,  and  of  the  theater  par- 
ticularly,  fure  I  am,    that  the  earth,    and  the  inhabitants  of 
it,  declare  both.      The  will  of  God  has  been  revealed  in  his 
works  to  all  thofe  who  Jhave  applied  themfelves  to   the  con- 
templation of  them,  even  to  thofe  who  did  not  difcover  him 
in  them,  from  the  time  that  men  have   ufed   their  reafon  ; 
and  where  reafon  improved,  and  knowledge  incrcafed,  mora- 
lity was  carried  as  high  in  fpeculation,  and  in  pradice  too, 
*  De  Aug.  Scien.  lib.  9.  chap.  i. 

Vol.  IV.  P  p  bv 
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by  fome  of  the  heathen  worthies,  as  by  any  of  the  chriftian 
faints ;   even  as  high  as  the  very  precept  which  the  chancel- 
lor *  quotes,  and  which   he    declares,  a  little  rafhly,    to  be 
more  than  human,    and    above  the  light  of  nature,  fmce  it 
was   taught  by  fome  who   had   no  other  light.      Notwith- 
flanding  this,    divines,    who  cannot  bear  that  the  will,    any 
more  than  the  exiftence,  of  God  fhould  be  deduced  from  his 
works,  the  cleareft  and  the  moft  authentic  of  all  revelations, 
affirm  againft  fad  and  reafon  both,  that  men  may  have  in- 
deed fome  true  notions  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  of  good  and 
evil,  by  the  light  of  nature,   but  that  the  moral  law    is   too 
fublime  for  reafon  to  attain  to  every  part  of  it  ;   and  on  this 
affirmation,  a  great  deal  of  theological  policy  has  been  eftab- 
lifhed.      Thus  they  give  too  another  inftance  of  their  incon- 
liftency,  for  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  in  their 
writings,  nay  in  the  courfe  of  the  lame  argument,   the  reli- 
gion of  nature  extolled  as  a  perfed:,  and  vilified  as  a  moft 
imperfed  fyftem.     Had  thefe  reverend  perfons  been  content 
to  teach  the  duties  of  natural  religion  with  evangelical  fim- 
plicity,  as  Christ  himfelf  did  in  his   fermon  on  the  mount 
and  elfewhere,  they  might  have  taught  additional  duties,  and 
theological  virtues  apart  ;   and  they  might  have  enforced  the 
whole,  if  they  had  pleafed,    by   the  heaven  they  promifed,. 
and  by  the  hell  they  threatened. 

Thus  they  might  have  preferved  natural  religion  in  the 
genuine  purity  of  it.  Inftead  of  perplexing  and  corrupting  it, 
they  might  have  enabled  every  one  to  be  his  own  cafuift,  and 
have  made  good  men  as  well  as  Chriftians,  But  this  method, 
which  would  have  enlarged  the  kingdom  of  God,  would  not 
have  enlarged,  nor  fortified,  the  theological  empire    To  do 

*  Diligite  inimicos ;  benef^icite  his  qui  odenint  vos qure  certe  verba  pl.-iufum 

ilium  mcrencur,  ncc  vox  hominem  lonutj  fi  qiiidem  vox  eft,  qua;  lumen  nature 
fu^^erat.  ib. 
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this  the  more  effedually,  it  was  neceffary  to  maintain  the  in- 
fujfficiency  of  human  reafon,  tho'  God  thought  it  fo  fuffici- 
enf,  that  he  left  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  a  few  patri- 
archs and  the  chofen  feed  excepted,  feveral  thoufand  years 
under  no  other  condu6l.  It  was  neceffary  to  boaft  the  ne- 
cefHty  of  a  revelation  that  might  fupply  the  defeds  of  rea- 
fon, tho'  this  revelation  remains,  and  has  remained,  from 
the  time  it  was  made,  unknown  to  the  far  greateft  part  of 
mankind.  It  was  neceffary  to  make  even  the  moral  law  a 
myflery,  and  fuch  a  myftery  as  could  not  be,  on  many  occa- 
fions,  unveiled  without  a  profound  knowledge  of  theology  ; 
which  is  a  fcience  that  their  order  has  imagined,  and  has  re- 
ferved  to  itfelf.  In  this  refped:,  the  chriftian  priefthood  has 
been  wifer  than  the  heathen.  The  heathen  prieffs  were 
wholly  employed  in  teaching  (illy  ceremonies,  and  celebrat- 
ing the  pompous  rites  of  fuperftitious  worfhip.  They  left 
the  care  of  teaching  the  principles,  and  inculcating  the  obli- 
gations of  morality  to  philofophers ;  at  leafb  in  the  times  with 
which  we  are  beft  acquainted,  this  was  the  ftate  ot  religion 
among  the  pagans.  But  from  the  moft  early  days  of  chriilia- 
nity,  it  has  not  been  thus  in  the  chriftian  church.  The  per- 
fons,  whom  we  repute  commiffioned  to  inftrudl  others  in  re- 
vealed religion,  have  affumed  the  fole  right  of  deciding  in  all 
cafes  concerning  natural  religion,  that  is,  in  almoll  all  the 
moft  important  aflairs  of  public  and  private  Hie. 

By  thefe  mean"^,  and  by  thefe  men,  the  moral  law  has  been 
fo  intermixed  with  theology,  and  both  ol  them  have  been  fo 
extended,  and  fo  perplexed,  that  the  two  plaineft  things  in  the 
world,  and  which  would  not  have  been  htted  to  the  purpole 
of  them,  nor  by  confequence  worthy  of  their  author,  if  they 
had  not  been  plain,  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  ot  grace, 
have  been  rendered  voluminous,  intricate,  and  contentious  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  the  life  of  man  is  fcarce  long  enough  to  at- 
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tain  a  knowledge  of  them.  Divines,  who  are  fuppofed  to 
have  this  knowledge,  are  therefore  confulted  like  oracles ;  and 
till  their  decilions,  like  thofe  of  the  others,  and  for  fome  of 
the  fame  reafons,  began  to  lofe  their  credit,  their  authority 
in  the  diredion  of  private  confcience  was  abfolute,  and  ex- 
tended from  the  prince  to  the  peafant,  who  were  alike  un- 
der their  influence.  When  they  had  decoyed  mankind  out 
cf  the  plain  into  a  wood,  they  who  had  planted  the  wood 
were  neceffary  guides  in  it.  Much  ill  ufe  has  been  made  of 
this  authority,  and  much  color  given  by  it  to  the  objedion 
againfl:  religion,  which  we  conlider  here.  So  much,  that  I 
apprehend  there  is  no  way  to  do  right  to  chriftianity,  but  that 
of  imputing,  as  we  do,  confequences  that  cannot  be  denied, 
to  the  corruption  of  religion  by  theology.  This  corruption 
has  gone  fo  far,  that  altho'  it  be  of  the  lafl:  abfurdity  to  af- 
firm, that  any  law  can  alter,  much  lefs  contradict,  that  of  na- 
ture, yet  have  men  prefumed  to  difpenfe  with  the  obfervations 
of  this  law,  to  diftinguifh  it  away,  to  decide  in  dired:  oppo- 
fition  to  it,  and  fhamelefsly  to  advance,  that  the  bifhop  of 
your  church,  for  inftance,  has  a  power  to  alter  the  very  na- 
ture of  things.  "  Jure  poteft  contra  jus  decernere."  Nay, 
Bellarahn  prefumed  to  fay,  that  if  a  pope  fhould  enjoin  vices 
and  forbid  virtues,  the  chriftian  church  would  be  oblio-ed  to 
believe  vices  good  and  virtues  evil,  or  would  lin  againft  con- 
fcience. "  Nifi  vellet  contra  confcientiam  peccare."  Bel- 
LARM.  de  Pont.  \ 

MopAL  theology,  which  contains  a  fuper-ethical  dodrine, 
as  feme  grave  divines  have  ridiculoufly  called  it,  rendered  the 
fyftem  of  ethics  in  the  writings  of  the  antient  fathers,  and 
doaors  of  the  chriftian  church,  more  confufed,  lefs  confiftent, 
and  often  lefs  moral  than  we  find  it  eftablifiied  in  thofe  of  the 
heathen,  altho'  no  fyftem  can  be  more  fimple  and  plain  than 
this  of  natural  religion  as  it  ftands  in  the  gofpel.      I  do  not 
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pretend  to  criticife  the  offices  of  St.  Ambrose,  tho'  he  was  a 
faint  not  very  unlike  our  Becket  ;  but  I  will  fuppofe,  that  no 
man  prefumes  to  compare  them,  in  any  refped,  to  thofe  of 
TuLLY  ;  and  I  will  advance  that  Tully  would  have  blufhed 
to  own  fome  of  the  moral  dodtrines  of  St.  Austin,  tho'  St. 
Austin  was,  after  St.  Paul,  the  great  author  of  theological 
fyftems.  This  abufe  of  reafon,  and  of  revelation  both,  was 
never  pufhed  fo  extravagantly,  however,  as  it  was  by  the 
fchool  divines.  Thefe  men,  who  fate  ruminating  in  their 
cells  on  the  very  little  they  knew  by  experience  and  obfer- 
vation,  and  whofe  minds,  therefore,  were  void  of  the  true 
materials  of  knowledge,  worked  up,  in  place  of  them,  all 
the  "  entia  rationis,"  chimeras  of  imagination  that  have  no 
fubfiftence  out  of  it,  and  pafs  under  the  name  of  metaphy- 
fics  ;  all  the  ufelefs  definitions,  frivolous  diftin6lions,  vain 
fubtilties,  and  captious  argumentations  of  logic.  By  them, 
cafuiftry  came  into  vogue,  which  has  been  called  in  French 
"  Fart  de  chicaner  avec  Dieu  :"  as  logic  has  been  called 
"  Fart  de  chicaner  avec  les  hommes  ;"  and  we  may  call  the 
whole  tribe,  as  Buchanan  called  the  Scotch  and  Irifh  fcho- 
laftics  particularly, 

"   Gens  ratione  furens,  et  mentem  pafta  chimaeris." 

Some  divines  have  made  men  enthufiafts,  by  ftraining  the 
obligations  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  both  fo  high,  that 
they  become  almoft  inconceivable,  and  quite  impradicable.. 
Others  again,  fcholaftic  divines  and  cafuifts  efpecially,  have 
fo  relaxed  all  thefe,  and  taught  men  fo  many  ways  of  com- 
pounding, as  it  were,  with  God,  that  they  are  left  at  liberty, 
on  many  occafions,  to  indulge  the  excefs  of  their  paffioiis. 
According  to  the  firft,  a  good  Chriftian  is  an  ideal  man  that 
never  exifted  out  of  idea,  as  much  as  the  fage  of  the  ftoics. 
According  to  the  laft,  the  worft  of  men  may  be  good  Chri- 
ftians  on  earth,  and  faints  in  heaven.  In  fhort,  they  have  di- 
7  vided 
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Tided  the  two  laws  that  are  intimately  united  in  the  gofpel, 
have  fet  them  in  oppofition,  and  have  very  often  made  the 
violations  of  one  pafs  for  lawful  means  of  promoting  the 
other.  The  natural  effed:  of  religion  is  to  help  reafon  to  fub- 
due  our  paffions,  and  of  theology  to  help  the  pafTions  to  fub- 
due  reafon  and  religion  both,  not  only  by  indulgence  to 
them,  but  by  irritating  the  worfl:  and  moft  furious  of  them. 
Hiftory  is  full  of  fuch  examples ;  and  irreligious  perfons  make 
ufeof  them,  unjuftly,  againft  chriftianity. 


SECTION    vir. 

Therf,  are  two  other  parts  befides  this  of  natural  religion, 
into  which  chriftianity  may  be  analyfed,  and  which  have  been 
corrupted  alike  by  theology.  Duties  fuperadded  to  thofe  of 
the  former,  and  articles  ot  belief  that  reafon  neither  could 
difcover,  nor  can  comprehend.  As  impradlicable  as  fome, 
and  as  incredible  as  others  may  feem,  the  duties  required  to 
be  pra(3:ifed,  and  the  proportions  required  to  be  believed  are 
concifely  and  plainly  enough  expreffed  in  the  gofpel,  in  the 
original  gofpel  properly  fo  called,  which  Christ  taught,  and 
which  his  four  evangelifts  recorded.  But  they  have  been  ren- 
dered, lince  they  were  iirft  publillied,  and  they  began  to  be 
i-o  as  foon  as  they  were  publiflied,  extremely  voluminous  and 
intricate.  The  duties,  external  duties  at  leaft,  have  been 
multiplied  by  eccleliaftical  policy,  that  profited  of  the  natu- 
ral fuperftition  ol  mankind.  The  articles  of  belief  have  been 
multiplied,  and  complicated  by  cabaliftical  notions  taken 
from  the  Jew^s,  and  by  metaphyfical  refinements  taken  from 
heathen  theology.  Children  fuiTer  often  for  the  fins  of  their 
fathers.  But  in  this  cafe,  the  rule  is  inverted.  The  gofpel 
gave  birth  to  chriftian  theology,  and  the  gofpel  fuffers  for  the 
ilns  of  her  licentious  offspring  ;  of  that  ecclefiaftical  order,  I 
7  mean. 
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mean,  who  affeding  to  be  called  the  religious,  have  proved 
themfelves  to  be  the  moft  irreligious  fociety  that  ever  was 
formed,  and  the  moft  hurtful  too,  as  he  who  compares, 
thro'  the  whole  feries  of  their  own  hiftory,  the  little  good, 
with  the  infinite  mifchief  they  have  done,  mufl  confefs. 

It  is  common,  and  yet  aftonifhing,  to  obferve  with  how- 
much  folemnity  and  confidence  almofl  all  thofe,  who  teach 
and  defend  chriflianity,  prefume  to  affirm  any  thing,  tho* 
never  fo  evidently  falfe,  that  they  imagine  may  ferve  to  re- 
commend it,  and  how  by  thefe  means  they  do  hurt,  even, 
where  they  intend  to  do  good.  They  do  hurt,  moft  certain- 
ly, to  the  caufe  of  religion  ;  and  the  end  is,  in  this  cafe,  fa 
far  from  fandifying  the  means,  that  the  means  difgrace  the 
end.  One  artifice  that  they  employ  continually,  is  to  con- 
found, as  much  as  they  can,  the  want  of  power  in  the  heath- 
en world  to  reform  the  manners  of  men,  by  promoting  ef- 
fedlually  the  pra6lice  ol  natural  religion,  and  the  want  of  a. 
fufHcient  knowledge  of  this  religion.  That  the  heathen  fages 
wanted  this  power  is  true,  and  that  the  apoftles,  faints,  and 
do6lors  of  chriftianity  have  not  had  it,  even  with  the  help  of 
a  particular  revelation,  is  true  likewife  ;  but  it  is  as  falfe  to  fa)r 
that  the  former  had  not  a  fufhcient  knowledge  of  natural  re- 
ligion, as  it  would  be  to  fay  that  Chriftians  have  it  not.  The 
great  book  of  nature  lies  open  before  us,  and  our  natural 
reafon  enables  us  to  read  in  it.  Whatever  it  may  containy, 
that  cannot  be  thus  read,,  cannot  be  called  natural  religion 
with  any  precifion  of  ideas,  or  propriety  of  words  5  nor  v/ill 
the  example,  that  has  been  brought,  of  men  who  afient  rea- 
dily to  truths  confonant  to  their  reafon,  which  they  receive 
from  others,  and  would  have  found  it  hard  to  difcover  them- 
felves, be  made  applicable  to  the  prefent  cafe,  fo  as  to  deftroy 
the  diftin6lion.  Mr.  Locke  fhould  have  feen  this  fooner  thark 
any  man,  and  one  would  think  a  refleclion  fo  obvious  iliould. 

efcapc 
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efcape  no  man.  He  did  not,  or  he  would  not,  make  it. 
He  feems  to  me,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  treatife  concern- 
ino-  the  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity,  not  only  to  confound 
the  want  of  fufficient  means  to  propagate,  and  the  want  of 
fufficient  means  to  know  the  religion  of  nature^  but  to  play 
fo  loofely  in  his  expreffions  between  this  religion  and  the 
chriftian,  that  it  is  hard  to  diftinguifh  fometimes  what  he 
intends ;  whether  he  intends  means  of  propagating  or  means 
of  knowing  ;  to  what  fenfe  he  confines  natural,  and  to  what 
revealed  religion.  Thus  much,  however,  is  very  clear  : 
he  afferts  the  infufHciency  of  "  human  reafon,  unaffifted 
"  by  revelation,  in  its  great  and  proper  bufinefs  of  mora- 
"  lity."  Human  reafon,  he  fays,  "  never  made  out  an  en- 
*'   tire  body  of  the  law  of  nature  from  unqueftionable  prin- 

"  ciples,  or  by  clear  dedudions.      Scattered  fayings, in- 

"   coherent  apophthegms  of  philofophers  and  wife  men 

*'  could  never  make  a  morality — -could  never  rife  to  the 
*'  force  of  a  law."  Thefe  affertions  now  are  in  part,  and  in 
part  only,  true.  But  when  he  comes  to  contraft  this  fup- 
pofed  imperfetl  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  nature,  which 
the  heathen  had,  with  that  fuppofed  perfed:  knowledge 
which  is  communicated  by  the  gofpel,  what  he  advances 
ftands  in  diredl  contradidion  to  truth.  It  is  not  true,  that 
Christ  revealed  an  entire  body  of  ethics,  proved  to  be  the 
law  of  nature  from  principles  of  reafon,  and  reaching  all  the 
duties  of  life.  If  mankind  wanted  luch  a  code,  to  which  re- 
courfe  might  be  had  on  every  occafion,  as  to  an  unerring  rule 
in  every  part  of  the  moral  duties,  fuch  a  code  is  ftill  wanting  ; 
for  the  gofpel  is  not  fuch  a  code.  Moral  obligations  are  occa- 
fionally  recommended  and  commanded  in  it,  but  no  where 
proved  from  principles  of  reafon,  and  by  clear  dedu6lions, 
unlels  allufions,  parables,  and  comparifons,  and  promifes,  and 
threats,   arc  to  pafs  tor  fuch.      Were  all  the  precepts  of  this 

kind, 
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kind,  that  are  fcattered  about  in  the  whole  new  teftament, 
colle<3:ed,  like  the  fhort  fentences  of  antient  fages  in  the  me- 
morials we  have  of  them,  and  put  together  in  the  very  words 
of  the  facred  writers,  they  would  compofe  a  very  fliort,  as 
well  as  unconnedled  fyftem  of  ethics.  A  fyftem  thus  collec- 
ted from  the  writings  of  antient  heathen  moralifts,  of  Tully, 
of  Seneca,  of  Epictetus,  and  others,  would  be  more  full, 
more  entire,  more  coherent,  and  more  clearly  deduced  from 
unqueftionable  principles  of  knowledge.  Nor  muft  we  think 
that  this  takes  off  from  the  dignity,  the  authority,  or  the 
utility,  even  in  moral  doftrines,  of  revealed  religion.  The 
law  of  nature  was  fufficiently  known,  and  the  teachers  of  it, 
who  made  no  pretence  to  any  divine  miffion,  had  preffed  it 
on  the  minds  and  confciences  of  mankind,  the  fole  way  they 
could  prefs  it,  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  reafon  of  things. 
Revelation  was  not  given  to  do  what  reafon  could  do  alone. 
It  was  not  given  to  convince  men  of  the  reafonablenefs  of 
morality,  but  to  enforce  the  pradiice  of  it  by  a  fuperior  autho- 
rity. 

If  there  was  any  thing  like  a  complete  fyftem  of  morality  in 
the  gofpel,  we  fhould  find  it  in  the  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh 
chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  fince  they  contain  a  fermon  preach- 
ed by  Christ  himfelf,  not  on  any  one  particular  do6lrine,  but 
on  the  whole  duty  of  man.  What  now  do  we  find  in  them  ? 
Many  excellent  precepts  of  morality,  no  doubt,  intermingled 
with,  and  enforced  by  feveral  confiderations  drawn  from  his 
own  revelations,  and  yet  fuch  as  the  law  of  nature  enjoins,  or 
implies,  and  as  have  been  prailifed  by  philofophers,  and  other 
good  men  among  the  heathen.  Some  of  thefe,  and  fome  others 
that  we  find  interfperfed  in  the  gofpels,  are  fuch  as  may  be 
reckoned  of  the  kind  of  thofe  which  St.  Austin  calls  "  fubli- 
"  miora  prscepta,"  not  fo  much  pofitive  duties,  as  inftances 
of  greater  purity  and  chriftian  perfedion,  and  rather  recom- 
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mended  than  commanded.  Thus,  for  Inflance,  wherever 
marriage  has  been  inftituted,  adultery  has  been  forbid.  It  was 
fo  by  the  Mofaic  law,  it  is  (o  by  the  law  of  nature  ;  for  the' 
marriage  be  not  diredly  inftituted  by  this"  law,  yet  every 
wrong,  every  invafion  of  another  man's  property,  and  every 
injuftice  is  forbid  by  it.  Now  the  gofpel  carries  this  duty 
much  farther,  and  declares,  that  "  whofoever  looketh  on  a 
"  woman  to  lufl  after  her,  hath  committed  adultery  with  her 
"  already  in  his  heart."  The  law  that  forbids  the  commif- 
lion  of  a  crime,  does  certainly  imply  that  we  fhould  not  de- 
fire  to  commit  it ;  for  to  want  the  defire,  or  to  be  able  to  ex- 
tinguilh  it,  is  the  beft  fecurity  of  our  obedience  ;  tho'  he  who 
is  unable  to  extinguifli  it,  and  yet  abftains  from  the  fin,  has 
in  the  eye  of  reafon  a  greater  degree  of  merit.  Reafon  com- 
manded what  a  man  may  by  the  force  of  reafon  perform.. 
Revelation  commands  what  it  is  impofTible  to  obey,  without 
an  afTiflance  unknown  to  reafon.  Thus  again,  murder  is  for- 
bid by  the  law  of  nature,  but  even  anger  is  forbid  by  this ; 
and  univerfal  benevolence,  that  great  principle  of  the  firfl,  is 
{trained  by  the  laft  to  a  love  of  our  enemies  and  perfecutors;. 
a  precept  fo  fublime,  that  I  doubt  whether  it  was  ever  exadly 
obferved  any  more  under  the  law  of  grace,  than  under  the 
law  of  nature,  tho'  fome  appearances  of  it  may  be  found, 
perhaps,  under  both,  and  at  leaft  as  many  under  one  as  un- 
der the  other.  Thefe  fublime  precepts,  which  are  preculiar- 
ly  chriftian,  and  feem  defigned  to  charaderife  chriftianity,, 
have  not  been  obferved  by  the  profeflors  of  it,  either  antient  or 
modern.  The  Quaker  who  fays  yea  yea,  and  nay  nay,  and 
doth  not  fwear  at  all,  does  not  willingly  part  with  his  coat  as. 
well  as  his  cloak,,  nor  give  away  one  becaufe  the  other  has  been: 
taken  from  him  ;  neither  does  the  good  man  negledl  to  lay  up. 
fome  treafures  on  earth,  where  moth  and  ruft  corrupt,  and 
where  thieves  break  thro'  and  fteal.  It  has  occurred  to  me  often,., 
that  the  fame  reafon  may  be  given  for  thefe  fublime  precepts, 
3  which 
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which  TuLLY  gives  fomewhere  for  the  feverer  dodrines  of  the 
ftoics.  Men  will  always  ftop  fhort  of  that  pitch  of  virtue 
which  is  propofed  to  them,  and  it  is  therefore  right  to  carry 
the  notions  of  it  as  high  as  poffible.  Whether  this  reafon 
will  be  admitted  or  no,  I  cannot  tell.  It  feems  to  me  the 
beft  that  can  be  given,  "  et  valeat  quantum  valere  poteft." 
In  all  cafes  thefe  fublime  precepts  are  fo  little  inconfiftent 
with  the  law  of  nature,%hat  they  are  this  very  law  carried 
beyond  the  original  terms  <^Lit. 

There  are  befides  thefe  general  duties,  and  others  of  the 
fame  kind,  commanded  or  recommended  by  the  gofpel,  fome 
that  feem  direfted  to  the  Jews  only,  and  fome  that  feem  di- 
rected more  immediately  to  the  difciples  of  Christ.  Of  the 
firft  fort  is  that  injunction  which  reftrains  divorces  to  the 
cafe  of  adultery  ;  whereas  by  the  law  of  Moses,  as  well  as 
by  thofe  of  other  legiflators,  a  man  who  did  not  like  his 
wife,  nor  care  to  cohabit  with  her,  might  give  her  a  letter 
of  divorce,  and  turn  her  out  of  his  doors  ;  for  which  exprefs 
leave  is  given  in  Deuteronomy*.  Of  the  fame  fort  are  thofe 
directions  which  tend  to  render  the  worfhip  of  God  more  in- 
tellectual, and  the  practice  of  good  works  lefs  oftentatious. 
The  heathen  failed  and  prayed,  and  exercifed  charity  as  well 
ias  the  Jews.  But  the  divine  worfhip  of  both  coniifted  in  a 
multitude  of  external  duties,  and  in  pompous  rites  and  cere- 
monies ;  and  the  Jews  are  taxed  particularly  with  hypocrify, 
and  with  an  affectation  of  doing  aCts  of  charity  in  public,  in 
the  ftreets,  and  the  fynagogues,  in  order  to  gratify  their 
vanity,  and  to  be  applauded  by  the  public.  Of  the  fecond 
fort  are  certain  duties  enjoined  in  this  fermon,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  gofpel,  which  feem  fit  enough  for  a  religious  feCl, 
or  order  oi  men  like  the  Effenians,  but  are  by  no  means  prac- 
ticable in  the  general  fociety  of  mankind.     To  refill  no  in- 

*  Chap.  xxiv. 
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jury,  to  take  no-  care  for  to-morrow,  to  negle^l  providing  for 
the  common  neceflaries  of  life,  and  to  fell  all  to  follow 
Christ,  might  be  properly  exaded  from  thofe  who  v/ere  his 
companions,  and  his  difciples  in  a  ftrider  fenfe,  like  the  fcho- 
lars  of  Pythagoras,  admitted  within  the  curtain  ;  but  reafon 
and  experience  both  {hew  that,  confidered  as  general  duties;, 
they  are  impradiicable,  inconfiftent  with  natural  inftindl,  as 
well  as  law,  and  quite  deftrudlive  of  fociety.  They  have  not 
been  therefore  conlidered  as  fuch.  They  have  been  laid  afide., 
and  nothing  more  than  a  pretended  obfervation  of  them  has 
been  kept  up  by  fome  of  the  monaftic  orders. 

If  this  now  be,  as  it  is  moft  certainly,  a  true,  tho'  general, 
and  fhort  reprefentation  of  the  moral  duties  contained  in  the 
gofpei,   and  added  to  thofe  of  natural  religion,,  both  which 
conlift  in  piety  towards  God,  and  benevolence  towards  man, 
will  any  difciple  of  the  philofopher  of  Malmefbury  prefume  to 
maintain,  that  the  objedion  raifed  againft  religion  has  the  leaft 
force  on  account  of  them,  or  that  they  render  it  inconfiftent 
with  civil  fovereignty?   He  who  fhould  maintain  it,   would, 
fall  below  notice,  and  not  deferve  an  anfwer.   But  if  the  ob- 
jedion be   levelled  againft  the  numberlefs  duties  fuperadded 
to  thofe  of  the  gofpei,   inftead  of  being  levelled  againfl  the 
few  that  have  been  fuperadded  by  the  gofpei  to  thofe  of  na^ 
tural  religion,  it  will  be  unanfwerable.    Thofe  of  the  former, 
fort  have  been  Co  increafed,  efpecially  in  matters  of  rites,   of 
ceremonies,  and'of  external  devotion,  by  the  authority  of  the 
church,  and  in  the  courfe  of  ages,   that  they  overload  and. 
ftifle,   as  it  were,  true  religion  ;   nay  that  they  fubftitute  in- 
lieu  of  it  a  carnal  religion,  fuch  as  that  of  the  Jews,  and  thofe. 
of  paganifm  were.   That  the  religion  inftituted  by  Moses  was. 
fuch  in  outward  appearance,  "  in  frontilpicio  quidem,"  fays. 
Spencer,  our  divines  admit.     But  they  aflert  that  inwardly,, 
"  in  penetrali,"   it  was  divine  and  myftic.    The  heathen  faid. 
3  the 
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the  fara-e  of  theirs ;,  and  in  truth,  it  theirs  were  not  very  di- 
vine, they  were  very  myflical.  Chriftianity  has  completed 
the  round,  and  has  been  brought  back,  in  many  countries  at 
leaft,  from  the  jGimplicity  oi  the  gofpel  to  the  pageantry  and 
fuperflition  of  heathen  and  jewifh  obfervances. 

The  facraments  of  baptifm  and  the  Lord's  fupper  are  cer- 
tainly divine  ceremonies,  fince  they  were  inftituted  by  Christ 
himfelf ;   and  they  may  be  faid   to  be  myftical  too,   becaufe 
they  are  intended  to  be  vifible  figns  of  fomething  invisible. 
Baptifin,   or  wafliing,  is  neceflary  to  cleanlinefs  and  health, 
in  warm  countries  efpecially.      But  it  was  foon  adopted  by 
thofe  who  inftituted  religions,  and  applied  it  to  inward,   as 
well  as  outward  purification.      It  was  fo  among  the  heathen, 
it  was  fo  among  the  Jews,   it  is  fo  at  this  day  among  the  ido- 
laters in  the  Indoftan,  and  among  the  Mahometans.      The 
heathen  had  their  public  and  private  purifications,   and  we 
know,   by  other   proofs  befides  the  acknowledgment  of  St.- 
Austin,  that  baptifm  was  one  of  them.    We  know  too,  that 
the  pagan  ceremonies  of  purification  had  a  fpiritual  meaning,, 
and  were  intended  to  keep  up  a  fenfe  of  religion  in  the  minds 
of  men.      "   Cafte  jubet  lex  adire  ad  deos,"   fays  Tully*, 

"   animo    videlicet nee  tollit    caftimoniam    corporis." 

The  Jews  employed  feveral  kinds  of  baptifm.  They  baptif- 
ed  even  their  houfhold  goods.  Every  kind  had  a  myftical 
fignifica-tion,  and  the  profelytes  to  the  law  of  Moses,  who 
were  baptifed  as  well  as  circumcifed,  were  underftood  to  be 
regenerated  as  well  as  purified.  The  profelyte  became  a  new 
man  by  this  ceremony,  retained  nothing  of  his  former  ftate,, 
and  even  his  parents  ceafed  to  be  reputed  fuch.  The  pre- 
Gurfor  of  Christ  inftituted  a  baptifm  of  repentance  ;  and  even. 
Christ  himfelf,  who  had  not  certainly  any  need  of  repent- 
ance, infifted  to  be  baptifed  in  the  Jordan,  as  he  was  after 
*  Lib.  2.  de  legib. 
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fome  modeft  refiftence  on  the  part  of  John.  He  was  not 
only  baptifed  before  he  began  his  miffion  :  but  he  inftituted 
this  ceremony  at  the  clofe  of  it,  when  he  ordered  his  difciples 
to  "  baptife  all  nations  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
"  and  the  Holy  Ghoft." 

The  communion  or  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupper  is 
another,  and  the  only  other,  religious  ceremony  inftituted  by 
the  fame  divine  authority.  We  hear  fomething  of  fymbols 
of  bread,  and  fymbols  of  the  cup,  which  cup  was  of  water, 
that  were  ufed  in  the  myfteries  of  Mithras,  and  in  others. 
There  is,  I  think,  no  room  to  fufped  that  the  chriftian  com- 
munion bore  any  allufion  to  thofe  rites  in  it's  inftitution,^ 
whatever  it  did  afterwards.  But  the  Jews  had  their  paffover, 
and  in  imitation  of  that  feaft,  as  well  as  on  occaflon  of  it, 
Christ  inftituted  his  fupper.  One  was  deftgned  to  preferve 
the  memory  of  the  exode,  before  which  a  deftroying  angel 
pafted  over  the  houfes  of  the  Ifraelites,  and  put  the  firft 
born  of  the  Egyptians  to  death.  The  other  was  deiigned 
to  preferve  the  memory  of  the  death  of  Christ,  which  was 
then  near,  which  he  aiTured  his  difciples  had  been  foretold 
by  the  prophets,  and  would  be  eiledual  to  the  redemption 
ot  mankind,  and  to  the  remiffion  of  fin.  No  inftitutions 
can  be  imagined  more  limple,  nor  more  void  of  all  thofe 
pompous  rites  and  theatrical  reprefentations  that  abounded 
in  the  religious  wordiip  of  the  heathen  and  the  Jews,  than 
thefe  two  were  in  their  origin.  They  were  not  only  inno- 
cent, but  profitable  ceremonies,  becaufe  they  were  extremely 
proper  to  keep  up  the  fpirit  of  true  natural  religion,  by 
keeping  up  that  of  chriftianity,  and  to  promote  the  obferv- 
ation  of  moral  duties,  by  maintaining  a  refpedl  for  the  reve- 
lation that  confirmed  them.  But  they  were  foon  perverted 
ly  the  fathers  of  the  church,  who  trufted  fo  little  to  the 
providence  of  God  for  the  propagation  of  this  religion,    that 

they 
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they  employed  the  lowefl:  tricks  of  human  policy  for  the  pur-- 
pofe.  They  added  another  ftage  of  external  obfervances,  if 
I  may  fay  fo,  in  the  progrefs  of  converts  to  chriftianitv,  and 
modelled  the  ceremonies  of  it  on  the  plan  of  thofe  heathen 
myfteries,  againft  which  they  declaimed  fo  bitterly  ;  for  the 
good  men  were  apt  tobebitter,  as  well  as  inconfiftent.  Baptifm 
was  the  ceremony  of  purgation  that  preceded  initiation.  Nei- 
ther children  nor  others  were  admitted  to  it,  till  by  exorcifms, 
and  the  blowing  of  th^  priefts  upon  them,  the  impure  fpirits 
were  driven  from  them.  Blowing  was  the  firft,  wafhing  the 
fecond  part  of  this  purgation.  They  who  had  gone  thro'  both 
were  fitted  to  receive  the  influences  of  grace.  They  were  the 
catechumens,  the  initiated,  who  partook  of  the  firft  and  leaft 
myfteries  t  and  the  complete  or  perfed:  Chriftians  were  thofe,. 
who  not  only  partook  of  the  greateft,  the  communion,  but 
were  let  into  the  whole  fecret  of  it.  This  third  ftage  was  that 
of  confummation,  according  to  chriftian  as  well  as  heathen 
theology  :  and  it  would  fcarce  be  poflible  to  believe,  that  the 
greateft  faints  and  dodors  of  the  church  had  talked  fo  much. 
blafphemous  nonfenfe,  and  employed  fo  much  artifice  about 
it,  if  their  writings  were  not  extant,  and  if  we  did  not  fee 
in  them,  that  deification  in  another  life  was  promifed  to 
thofe  who  received  the  chriftian  facraments  with  laith  ;  as 
it  had  been  promifed  to  thofe  who  went  pioufty  thro'  all  the 
myfterious  ceremonies  of  heathenifm.  It  would  be  fcarce. 
poffible  to  believe  that  even  Athanasius,  as  well  known  as 
he  is  by  his  creed  and  by  other  circumftances,  could  have 
had  the  front  to  affert,  that  men  are  united  to  the  Godhead 
by  a  participation  of  the  fpirit,  "  participatione  fpiritus  con- 
"  jungimur  deitati ;"  which  participation  is  the  effedl  of 
thefe  facraments,  of  that  particularly,  which  was  called  "mag- 
"  num  et  pavendum  myfterium,"  and  the  facrament  "  emi- 
"  nentiae  gratia,"  as  it  was  then,  and  as  it  is  at  this  hour.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  defcend  into  a   greater  detail  here.      If 

you. 
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you  have  a  mind  at  any  time  to  do  fo,  you  may  confult,  among 
other  writings,  the  fixteenth  exercitation  ot  Casaubon  againft 
Baronius,    where  you  will  find  enough  to  fatisfy  your  cu- 
riofity,   and  more  than  enough  to  raife  your  furprife.      All  I 
fhall  fay  more  concerning  thefe  two  religious   ceremonies, 
inftituted  by  Christ,  is  this ;   baptifm  has  been  kept  at  no 
very  great  diftance  from  the  fimplicity  of  it's  original,   and 
the  little  alteration  that  has  been  made,   leaving  it  as  much 
a  fign  as  it  was  before,   and,  no  doubt,   as  effe6lual  as  it  was. 
before  to  every  other  purpofe,    renders  the   ceremony  more 
decent  by  fprinkling  only  with  water,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  weftern  churches,  than  it  would  be  by  a  total  im- 
merfion,  according  to  that  ol   the  primitive  church,  and  of 
the  oriental  churches,   if  I  miftake  not,   even  at  this  time. 
But  the  other  inftitution  has  been  fo  difguifed  by  ornament, 
and  fo  much  direded^   in  your  church  at  leaft ,  to  a  different 
purpofe  from  commemoration,   that,  if  the  difciples  were  to 
affemble  at  eafter  in  the  chapel  of  his  holinefs,  Peter  would 
know  his  fucceffor  as  little  as   Christ  would   acknowledge 
his  vicar,   and   the   reft  would  be  unable  to  guefs  what  the 
ceremony  reprefented,   or  intended. 

It  would  be  ftill  more  tedious  to  defcend  into  an  enumerati- 
on of  all  the  impoiitionsj  which  the  church  has  laidon  thechri- 
ftian  world.  New  powers,  new  rights,  new  duties,  new  fins, 
new  ceremonies,  new  obfervances  to  bepradifed  from  the  birth 
to  the  death  of  every  man,  all  tending  to  the  profit  of  the  cler- 
gy, none  founded  on  the  plain  authority,  and  many  eftablifh- 
cd  in  dired  contradiclion  to  the  fpirit,  and  to  the  letter  of  the 
golptl.  Judaiim  and  paganifm  gave  occafion  to  them.  They 
were  derived  from  thence.  They  are  no  parts  of  the  chriftian 
iyftem:  Christ  had  no  ihare  in  their  inftitution.  The  man- 
ner indeed  in  which  the  gofpel  was  publiflicd,  and  much  more 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  propagated,  might  lead  defigning, 

en- 
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enthufiaftical,  and  fuperilitious  men,  to  graft  all  thefe  fo- 
reign branches  on  the  flock  of  genuine  chriftianitj.  Christ 
himfelf  was,  in  outward  appearance,  a  Jew.  He  ordered  his 
difciples,  and  the  crowds  that  followed  him,  to  obferve  and 
do  whatever  the  Scribes  and  Pharifees,  who  fat  in  the  chair 
of  Moses,  fhould  dired:  *.  He  only  warned  them  againft  the 
examples  that  thefe  men  gave,  who  did  not  pradlife  what  they 
taught,  *'  dicunt  enim  et  non  faciunt."  He  was  a  better  Jew 
than  they,  and  he  exhorted  others  to  be  the  fame.  It  is  true 
that  he  commiffioned  his  apoftles  to  teach  and  baptifc  all  na- 
tions -f",  when  he  gave  them  his  lafi;  inftrudtions.  But  he  mean- 
ed  no  more,  perhaps,  by  all  nations,  than  the  Jews  difperfed 
into  all  nations,  fince  he  had  before  that  time  forbid  them  to 
go  into  the  ways  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  the  cities  of  the 
Samaritans  §.  He  fent  them  rather  to  the  loft  flieep  of  the 
houfe  of  Ifrael,  and  declared  this  in  a  very  remarkable  man- 
ner to  be  the  objed:  of  his  own  miflion,  by  the  language  he 
held  to  the  Canaanite  woman.  She  endeavored  in  vain  to 
move  his  compaflion.  He  told  her  it  was  not  fit  to  take  the 
bread  of  the  children  and  give  it  to  the  dogs  ||  :  nor  did  he 
relent  and  cure  her  daughter,  till  he  v/as  overcome  by  her 
importunity  and  her  faith. 

These  declarations  of  [i? sus  before  his  crucifixion,  and  the 
charge  he  gave  to  his  dilciples  after  his  refurredion,  might 
embarrafs  them  a  little,  and  might  caufe  fome  difference  of 
opinion  among  them  at  their  firft  fetting  out.  So  it  happen- 
ed :  and  tho'  a  prediledion  for  the  Jews,  and  a  ftrong  attach- 
ment to  the  obfervances  of  the  law,  might  have  been  exoecled 
from  St.  Paul,  a  zealous  Pharifee,  who  had  been  bred  at  the  feet 
of  Gamaliel,  rather  than  from  St.  Peter,  a  poor  ignorant  fifher- 
man  ;  yet  St.  Paul  diftinguiflied  himfelf  as  the  apoftle  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  alledged,  that  the  gofpel  of  the  uncircumcifion 

*  Matt.  chap,  xxiii.  f  Ibid,  xxviii.  §  Ibid.  x.  ||  Ibid.  xv. 
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was  committed  unto  him,  as  the  gofpel  of  the  circumcifion 
was  unto  Peter  *.  It  is  probable,  that  the  firft  had  made  a 
refledlion  early,  and  had  feen  it  confirmed  by  experience,  as 
foon  as  he  entered  on  his  apoftolical  miffion,  that  efcaped  the 
fecond.  The  reiledion  I  mean  is  this,  that  the  contempt  and 
averfion  in  which  both  the  nation  and  the  religion  oi^  the 
Jews  were  held  by  the  reft  of  mankind,  would  make  it  much 
more  eafy  to  convert  the  Gentiles  at  once  to  chriftianity, 
than  to  make  them  Jews  firft,  in  order  to  make  them  Chrif- 
tians  afterwards.  The  council  of  the  apoftlcs  and  the  el- 
ders at  Jerufalem,  to  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  de- 
puted from  Antioch,  where  the  difpute  about  circumcifing 
the  gentile  converts  had  been  carried  even  into  mutiny,  was 
of  the  fuTiq  mind.  Nay  St.  Peter  f  himfelf  fpoke  on  that 
^de  of  the  queftion,  how  much  foever  he  trimmed  when  St. 
Paul  withftood  him  to  his  face  §,  and  reproved  him  for  his 
diffimulation,  and  the  bad  example  he  gave. 

It  Is  evident,  that  indulgence  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, in  order  to  gain  both,  was  a  fundamental  principle  of 
apoftolical  conduct  from  the  firft  preaching  of  the  gofpel. 
Peter  converfed  and  eat  with  the  Gentiles  at  Antioch,  till- 
the  arrival  of  certain  Jews  made  him  feparate  himfelf  from" 
the  former,  fearing  them  which  were  of  the  circumcilion  : 
and  Paul,  who  reproached  this  prince  of  the  apoftlcs  fo  harfh- 
ly  for  his  hypocrify,  if  he  did  not  diflemble  to  the  elders  the 
dodrine  he  taught  to  the  Gentiles,  did  at  leaft  diflemble  fo. 
far  to  the  public,  when  he  came  to  Jerufalem  and  joined  in 
the  moft  folemn  aft,  that  the  moft  rigid  obfervers  of  the  law 
could  perform,  as  to  cxprefs  a  zeal  for  obfervances  he  did  not 
much  value,  and  for  a  law  he  thought  abrogated  ;  for  that 
was  the  cafe,  and  that  doctrine  is  inculcated  througliout  his 
epiftlcs.  In  fliort,  he  carried  his  indulgence  fo  far,  or  he, 
^  G^l.ii..  t  AOiiw,.  §  Gal.  ii. 
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dilTembled  fo  far,  that  he  became  as  a  Jew  to  the  Jews,  that 
he  might  gain  the  Jews,  and  to  them  that  are  without  law, 
that  is,  to  the  Gentiles,  as  without  law,  that  he  might  gain 
them  too  *.  We  have  his  own  word  for  this,  and  he  boafls 
of  it. 

By  fuch  prudent  conduct,  the  gofpel  was  fuccefsfuUy  pro- 
pagated, and  converts  flocked  apace  into  the  pale  of  chriflia- 
nity  from  thefe  different  and  oppofite  quarters  ;  from  which 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  brought  along  with  them  feveral  of 
their  former  ufages,  rites,  and  ceremonies. 

Abstinence  from  things  flrangled  and  from  blood  had 
been  conftantly  obferved  by  the  Jews,  and  was  one  of  the 
conditions  impofed  by  the  chriftian  church  on  the  Gentiles 
received  into  it.  This  condition  was  confirmed  by  the  apo- 
ftolical  conftitutions,  and  enforced,  I  believe,  by  penalties 
more  fevere,  in  fome  of  the  imperial.  It  remained  lono-  in 
general  pradlice  among  the  Chriiiians  of  the  Eaft,  and  is  per- 
haps even  now  pra6lifed  by  feveral  of  thofe  churches.  But 
in  the  Weft  it  was  foon  abandoned,  and  will  not  be  revived 
again  by  the  zeal  of  our  acquaintance  Dr.  Delany.  Abfti- 
nence  likewife  from  all  kinds  of  nourifhment,  or  the  moft  ri- 
gorous fafting  on  folemn  occafions,  had  been  obferved  in  the 
jewifh  church,  and  is  obferved  ftill  by  the  chriftian  churches 
of  the  Eaft  ;  for  as  to  thofe  of  the  V/eft,  they  cannot  be  faid 
to  faft,  when  their  manner  is  compared  with  that  of  the  others, 
or  with  that  of  the  Mahometans :  they  may  be  faid  rather  to 
feaft  very  often,  and  only  to  change  one  kind  of  luxury  for 
another. 

These  obfervances  were  of  mere  pagan  or  jev/ifh  original. 
Others  were  of  a  mixed  kind.  Moses  had  made  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  idolatrous  worfhip  a  principal  object  of  his  law  j  and 

*   I   Cor.  chap.  ix. 
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the  zeal  againft  images  was  great  among  the  Jews.     But  they 
made  a  diftindion,  which  the  cafuifts  of  the  upper  Egypt  did 
not  make,  I  prefume,  formerly ;  and  which  thofe  ot  Mecca 
would  not  admit  now.    Images  carved  or  embofTed  were  held 
in  horror,  but  a  flat  figure,    either  painted  or  embroidered, 
was  allowed.      A  paffage  which  I  have  read,    quoted   from 
Maimonides  *,  is  very  cxprefs  and  very  clear  on  this  fubjed:. 
Pidlures   being  thus  introduced  from  judaifm,  ftatues  foon 
followed  from  the  pagan  worfliip  :  and  the  weflern  churches, 
if  not  the  eaftern,  who  kept  more  nearly  to  the  jewifli  cuf- 
toms,  were  furnifhed   like  heathen  temples.      ConfeiTion  oi 
fins  was  in  ufe  among  the  heathen,  fo  it  was  among  the  Jews, 
fo  it  was,  and  fo  it  is,  among  Chriftians,  and  feveral  forms  of 
it  have  been  prefcribed.      Penance  and   expiation  followed 
both  in  the  pagan  and  jewifh  churches :   they  were  derived 
into  the  chriftian,   and  they   have  been  often   coftly   in   all 
three.    One  fort  of  penance  obtained  in  the  two  laft  indeed, 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  obtained  in  the  firft,  that 
of  flagellation  :   a  fort  of  penance  which  has  been  fince  ap- 
plied, as  the  learned  Meibomius  aflTures  us,   to  a  very  differ- 
ent and  unholy  purpofe.      In  the  fynagoguc  it  is  faid,   that 
the  penitents  flogged   one  another,   but  your  church,  like  9, 
more  indulgent  mother,  allows  every  one  to  flog  himielf,  and 
to  proportion  the  penance  to  the  tendernefs  of  his  confcience, 
and  the  tender,n'€;fs  of  his  {kin.. 

But  to  what  purpofe  fliould  I  mention  any  more  of  thefe 
particulars?  A  niultitude  of  fuch  ceremonies,  not  to  fay  fuper- 
llitious  rites,  have  been  adopted  by  the  chriftian  church,  the' 


neither  commanded,   nor   even  recommended  by  the  gofpel*. 
For  this  reafon,  the  apoftles  do  notfeem  to  have  been  very  in- 

.  com  ad  hift.  /Ethiop.  Sed  hoc  capicndum  de  imagine,  quse  protuberar, 
:it  figur.-B  ac  fciilpturre  in  palatiis,  et  his  fimiles.  Talem  igitur  li  quis  fe- 
iiilat.  Sin  autem  figura  lir  dcprefia,  vcl  coloribus  expR-ITa,  uti  illa.% .q.iis 
i  meiifilVC:  liLin:,  am  quas  intcxtse  operi  tcxtorio,  pro  licitis  habentur. 
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tent  about  thefe,  or  any  other  forms  of  external  fervlce.  They 
fcem  to  have  diftinguifhed  rightly  between  the  end  and  the 
means  :   the  end  immutable,  as  a  religion  given  by  GoDmuft 
neceflarily  be  :  the  difcipline,  or  means  of  fupporting  it,  mu- 
table, as  the  ordinances  of  men  muft  be,  according  to  the  vi- 
ciflitude  of  circumftances,  and  the  fludluation  of  human  af- 
fairs.  But  their  fucceffors  did,  and  have  done  ever  fince,  the 
very  reverfe  of  this,  and   it  is  aftonifliing  to  obferve   what  a 
buftle  they  made,  and  what  contefts  they  had  about  the  time 
of  keeping  Eafter,    and  other   points  of  difcipline  and  cere- 
mony vv'hich  the  apoftles   had  not  thought    of  importance 
enough  to  deferve  their  decifion,  nor  even  their  notice.      All 
thefe   fludulted   therefore  extremely  in  the  fame   churches, 
and  varied  in  different  churches,  during  the  firft  ages  of  chri- 
fiianity,  and  efpecially  until   the  fynagogue   was   honorably 
buried  *,  if  it  can  be  laid  to  be  fo  even  at  this  day.     I  inter- 
pofe  this  doubt,  not  only  becaufe  there  remains  a  tang  of  ju- 
daifm  among  feveral  of  the  eaftern   feels,  which  will  not  ap- 
pear ftrange  to  thofe  who  know  that  the  chriftian  church  of 
Jerufalem  judaifed  during  a  fucceffion  of  fifteen  bifiiops,  but 
becaufe  the  weftern  fed,  your  pretended  catholic  church,  in- 
ftead  of  alTerting  evangelical  freedom  from  the  bondage  of  ^he 
mofaical  law,    or  rather  whilft  flie  aflerts  it,    has  introduced 
many  things  from  this  very  lav/,  and  has  the  front  to  iuftify 
them  on  the  authority  of  it,  under  a  nev/  difpenfation  that 
takes  all  authority  from  it,  according  to  St.  Paul.   Ointment, 
holy  water,  incenfe,    tapers,    the  confecration  of  altars,    and 
the  celebration  of  jubilees,   are   of  this   kind.      But  I  think 
that  your  doctors  would  not  found  {o  high  this  authoritv,    if 
thefe  things  were  alone  concerned.      There  are  others  v/hich 
import  them  more,  and  v/hich  they  have  been  oblio-ed  to  cfla- 
blifli  on  jewifh  authority,  for  v/ant   of  any  better;  and  it  is 
for  the   fake  of  fuch  inftitutions  that   they    have  deemed  it 
*■ Donee  iynagoga  honorificc  fepulta  fucrit.  Card.  Bon.  dc  rebus.liti:r-.  1.  i.  . 
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expedient  to  accuftom  men  to  refpecSt  this  avithority  on  other 
occafions,  on  fuch  particularly  as  relate  to  the  immediate  fer- 
vice  of  God,  of  which  cuftom,  not  reafon  norrevelation  moft 
certainly,  has  made  them  to  pafs  for  eflential  parts.  The  di- 
vine right  of  tithes  was  eftablifhed  by  the  law  of  Moses.  By 
virtue  of  that  law,  the  chriftian  priefthood  claim  it.  The 
nafci  was  the  pontiff  of  the  Jews,  and  the  head  of  their 
church.  From  hence  an  argument  the  more  for  the  fupreme 
authority  of  the  pope.  Councils  are  derived  from  the  fan- 
hedrin,  and  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  hierarchy  and  of  ecclefi- 
aflical  regimen  from  the  conftitution  of  the  jewifh  church.  I 
take  no  notice  here  of  the  fhare  which  paganifm  had  in  all 
that  has  been  mentioned,  either  immediately  or  mediately 
thro'  judaifm.  Enough  is  faid  for  my  prefent  purpofe  :  and 
obfervations  of  that  fort  will  be  more  neceffary  under  another 
head. 

Let  thofe  now,  who  object  to  religion  on  account  of  ex^ 
ternal  duties,  rites,  ceremonies,  and  eccleliaftical  inftitutions, 
learn  to  be  more  jufl:  in  their  cenfures.  Let  them  learn  to 
diftinguifh  rightly  between  thofe  things  which  the  gofpel  re- 
quires, and  thofe  which  the  church  impofes.  If  they  do  not 
make  this  diflindion,  their  objedions  are  trifling,  and  if  they 
do  make  it,  they  may  hav^e  the  concurrence  of  every  fincere 
and  intelligent  Chriftian  along  with  them;  for  reafons  which 
are  not  theirs  indeed,  fmce  they  are  intended  to  ftrengthen  and 
confirm,  not  to  weaken  nor  explode  religion.  When  we  con- 
flder  how  ftrong  the  impreffions  of  fenfe  are,  and  how  they 
are  apt  to  controul  that  which  fliould  controul  them,  we  may 
find,  perhaps,  very  fuflicient  reafon  to  incline  us  to  approve  in 
general  the  ufe  ol  ceremonies  and  the  pomp  of  external  fer- 
vice  in  religion.  To  keep  up  a  fenfe  of  it  in  the  minds  of  men, 
there  feem  to  be  but  two  ways.  To  ftrike  the  fenfes  frequeht- 
ly  by  public   and  folemn   ads   of  religious  worfhip,    and  to 
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heat  the  brain  by  notions  of  an  inward  operation  of  the  fpi- 
rit,  and  of  a  fort  of  myftical  devotion  independent  of  out- 
ward forms,  or  even  inconfiftent  with  them.  One  of  thefe 
leads  to  fuperftition,  the  other  toenthuiiafm.  Both  are  filly  ; 
but  the  laft  is  bad  in  this  refpedt :  it  is  lefs  governable  and 
lefs  curable.  Superftition  is  folly.  Enthufiafm  is  madnefs.  It 
is  good  to  be  on  our  guard  againfl:  both.  But  I  am  to  fpeak 
in  this  place  of  the  firfi:  alone,  and  as  to  that,  the  folemn 
magnificence  of  a  church,  the  grave  and  moving  harmony  of 
muiic,  the  pomp  and  order  of  ceremonies  decently  perform- 
ed, the  compofed  looks,  and  the  myftical  veftments  of  the 
priefts  who  perform  them,  all  this,  I  think,  cannot  fail  to^ 
infpire  an  awful  refpeft,  and  to  maintain  a  devout  attention, 
of  mind  in  the  generality.  Here  and  there  a  man,  perhaps, 
may  take  thefe  ceremonies,  and  thofe  who  perform  them,  for 
what  they  are,  and  not  be  impofed  upon  by  them,  either  be- 
fore or  after  the  celebration  of  fuch  rites  as  thefe.  But  during 
the  celebration  of  them,  whilft  the  fpedacle  is  before  his  eyes, 
and  the  found  in  his  ears,  I  think  that  the  fame  imprefTions 
will  be  made  in  fome  degree  even  on  fuch  a  man  as  this. 
You  and  I  knew  Betterton  and  Mrs.  Barry  off  the  ilage, 
as  well  as  on  it,  and  yet  I  am  perfuaded  neither  of  us  could 
ever  fee  Jaffier  and  Belvidera  without  horror  and  compaf- 
fion.  1  do  not  pretend  to  decide  in  the  difpute  about  the 
pomp  of  external  fervice.-  I  only  fpeak  according  to  what  I 
have  felt.  But  tho'  I  do  not  take  part,  on  the  whole,  for  the 
ufe  or  difufe  of  church  ceremonies,  it  m^y  be  allowed  me  to> 
declare  againfl:  the  abufe  of  them  all,  as  a  friend,,  not  as^  an 
enemy  to  religion.  It  is  certain  that  this  abufe  has  defeated 
the  very  end  to  which  they  were  directed,  or  which  ferved  rs 
a  realon  for  the  introdudion  of  them,  and  has  fubftituted 
fomething,  which  is  not  religion,  in  the  place  of  it.  Our 
fpiritual  guides  have  run  into  very  wild  extremes.  Some  have 
fliewed  a  great  diiiregard  to  good  works,  and  have  talked  ot 
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j.uftifying  faith  alone,  as  the   fole  means  of  falvatlon,  and  in 
coatradiftinflion  to  good  works,  like  the  Scotch  preibyterian 
parfon,  who  affured  his  brethren  from   the  pulpit,    that  im- 
morality had  deftroyed  its  thoufands,  but  morality  its  ten 
thoufands.      Others  have  inlifted  much  on  good  works,    but 
they  have  confounded  the  nature  of  them.      They   havT  ra- 
ther meaned,    by  good  works,    the  pradice  of  arbitrary  du- 
ties, which  eccleliaftical  difcipline  has  eftablifhed,  or  eccle- 
iiaflical  authority    recommended,   and  which    are    beggarly 
elements  indeed,    than   the   pradice   of  thofe   moral   duties 
which  reafon  prefcribes  as   well   as   revelation.      How  much 
they  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter,  may  appear  by  the  uni- 
verfal   pradice   of  mofl:    chriflian   countries.      In  fome,    the 
man  who  ftabs    his  enemy  goes  to  confeflion,   and  his   con- 
fcience  is  never  at  quiet  till  he  has  purchafed  abfolution  by 
money,  or  by  penance,  or  by  both.      The   woman   who  lies 
in  the  arms  of  her  adulterer  will  leap  out  of  bed,  and  knock 
her  forehead,  and  beat  her  breaft,  at  the  tinkling  of  a  little 
bell  in  the  ftreet.      Nay  in  the  country  where  I  have  paffed 
fo  many  years  of  my  life,  where  bigottry  is  lefs  prevalent, 
generally  fpeaking,  than  in  others  ot  the  fame  communion, 
the  poor  man  who  has  eat  an  egg  in  lent,  when  eggs   have 
not  been  permitted  by  the  bifhop,  and  who  had  perhaps  no- 
thing elfe  to  eat,  cannot  be  abfolved  of  this  heinous  fin  by 
the  lam.e  priefl:  that   might   abfolve  him  for  negleding   the 
worfhip,  or  offending  againfl  the  law  of  God.      The  former 
im  is  of-  a  blacker  dye  than  thefe,   and  he  muft  have  recourfe 
lor  abfolution  to  an  higher  authority  ;   which  is  an  imitation 
of  the  Jews   likewife,   ^mong  whom  any  offence  againft  the 
ritual    law  was  puniibed    more  feverely  than    crimes   much 
more   grievous    in  their  nature,    as   I   believe   it    has    been 
obferved   already   after  Dr.  Spencer.      But    enough  has 
been    fiiid    conceniing     duties     added    by    the    gofpel    to 
ijatural  religion,   and  duties  added  by  the  church  to  thofe 
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of  both.     It  is  time  to  fpeak  of  articles  of  faith,  which  make 
a  third  and  laft  part  of  the  analyfe  of  chriftianity. 


SECTION     VIII. 

It  is  this  part  that  has  furnifhed  matter  of  ftrife,  conten- 
tion,  and  all  uncharitablenefs,  even  in,  as  well  as  from,  the 
apoftolical  age.     It  is  this  that  has  added  a  motive  the  more, 
and  one  that  is  ftronger  than  any  other,   to  animoflty  and 
hatred,   to  wars  and  maffacres,  and  to  that  cruel  principle 
which  was  never  known  till  Chriftians  introduced  it  into  the 
world,    to  perfecution  for  opinions,  for  opinions  often  of  the 
moft  abftraft  fpeculation,  and  of  the  leaft  importance  to  civil 
or  religious  interefts.      It  is  this,  in  fhort,  whofe  efFeds  have 
been  fo  fatal  to  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  mankind,  that  no- 
thing which  the  enemies  of  religion  can  fay  on  the   fubjed: 
will  be  exaggerated  beyond  the  truth.      But  ftill  the  charge 
they  bring  will  be  unjuftly  brought.      Thefe  effecls  have  not 
been  caufed  by  the  gofpel,  but  by  the  fyftem  raifed  upon  it. 
Not  by  the  revelations  of  God,  but  by  the  inventions  of  men. 
We  diftinsuifhed  before  between  the  original  and  the  tradi- 
tional  proofs,  and  we  muft  diftinguifh  here  between  the  ori- 
ginal and  traditional  matter  of  thefe  revelations.   The  gofpel 
of  Christ  is  one  thing,  the  gofpel  of  St.  Paul,  and  o[  all  thofe 
who  have  grafted  after  him  on  the  fame  ftock,   is  another. 

I  WILL  not  fay,  that  one  article  of  belief  alone  is  neceffary 
to  make  men  Chriftians,  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  the  Meiliah 
promifed  to  the  Jews,  and  foretold  by  their  prophets.  This 
may  be  the  primary,  but  it  is  not  the  fole  objecl  of  our  faith. 
There  are  other  things  doubtlefs  contained  in  the  revelation  he 
made  of  himfelf,   dependent  on,    and  relative  to  this  article. 

Vol.   IV.  S  f  without 
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without  the  bellet  of  which  I  fuppofe  that  our  chriftianity 
would  be  very  dere6tive.  But  this  I  fay  ;- the  articles  of  be- 
lief, which  Christ  himfelf  exacted  by  what  he  faid,  and  by 
what  he  did,  have  been  lengthened  immeafurably,  and  we  may 
add  both  unneceflarily  and  prefuraptuoufly  by  others  lince  his 
time.  The  fyftem  of  religion,  which  Christ  publifhed,  and 
his  evangelifts  recorded,  is  a  complete  fyftem  to  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  true  religion,  natural  and  revealed.  It  contains  all  the 
duties  of  the  former,  it  enforces  them  by  afferting  the  divine 
mifTion  of  the  publiflier,  who  proved  his  afTertions  at  the  lame 
time  by  his  miracles,  and  it  enforces  the  whole  law  of  faith 
by  promiiing  rewards,  and  threatening  punifliments,  which 
iiedeclares  he  will  diftribute  when  becomes  tojudge  the  world. 
Befides  which,  if  we  do  not  acknowledge  the  fyftem  of  belief 
and  pradice,  which  Jesus,  the  finifher  as  well  as  author  of  our 
faith,  left  behind  him  to  be  in  the  extent  in  which  he  revealed 
and  left  it,  complete  and  perfecl,  we  muft  be  reduced  to  the 
groiTeft  abfurdity,  and  to  little  lefs  than  blafphemy. 

These  reafons,  which  cut  up  the  root  of  artificial  theology, 
deferve,  for  that  reafon,  to  be  more  fully  explained.  If  we  do 
not  acknov/lcdge  them,  we  aftume  that  the  Son  of  God,  who 
v/as  fent  by  the  Father  to  make  a  new  covenant  wdth  mankind, 
and  to  eftablifh  a  fpiritual  kingdom  on  the  ruins  of  paganifm^ 
and  the  reformation  at  leaft  of  judaifm,  executed  his  com- 
miflion  imperfedly  ;  we  affume,  that  he  died  to  redeem  man- 
kind from  ftn,  and  from  death  the  wages  of  fin,  but  that  he 
left  them  at  the  fam.e  time  without  fufHcient  information  con- 
cerning that  faith  in  him,  and  that  obedience  to  hislaw,  whicli 
could  alone  make  this  redemption  efTedual  to  all  the  gracious 
purpofcs  of  it;  fince  we  might  rife  to  immortality  indeed  by 
the  merits  of  his  paftion,  but  this  refurredion  might  be  to 
damnation  too,  unlefs  an  entire  faith  in  him,  co-operating 
5  with 
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with  our  imperfe6l  obedience,  juftified  and  faved  us.  In 
fliort,  we  aflume,  that  they  who  were  converted  to  chriftiani- 
ty  by  Christ  himfelf,  and  who  died  before  the  fuppofed 
imperfedion  of  his  revelation  had  been  fupplied  by  the  apo- 
ftles,  by  Paul  particularly,  lived  and  died  without  a  fufficient 
knowledge  of  the  terms  of  falvation.  than  which  nothing 
can  be  faid  more  abominable.  Natural  religion  may  be  col- 
lected, flowly,  perhaps,  tho'  fufficiently  by  natural  reafon, 
from  the  works  of  God,  wherein  he  maniiefts  his  will  to  man- 
kind. But  a  religion,  revealed  by  God  himfelf  immediate- 
ly, muft  have  been  complete  and  perfedl  from  the  firfi:  pro- 
mulgation in  the  mind  of  every  convert  to  it,  according  to 
all  our  ideas  of  order  :  and  if  we  coniider  it  as  a  covenant  of 
srace,  the  covenant  muft  have  been  made  at  once,  accord- 
ing  to  all  thefe  ideas,  and  all  thofe  of  juftice.  No  new  ar- 
.  tides  of  belief,  no  new  duties,  could  be  made  neceffary  to 
falvation  afterwards,  without  changing  the  covenant :  and  at 
that  rate  how  many  new  covenants  might  there  not  be  ?  How 
often,  I  fay  it  with  horror,  might  not  God  change  his  mind? 

V/iLL  it  be  urged,  as  an  anfv/er  to  what  has  been  faid,  that 
the  explanations  and  additions,  v/hich  have  been  made,  were 
made  by  the  fame  authority  that  made  the  original  covenant, 
in  order  to  afcertain  the  terms,  and  to  fecure  thg  eiTc^Lof  it, 
and  that  there  is  therefore  no  reafon  to  find  fault  that  they 
v/ere  made  ?  But  if  this  fhould  be  faid,  inftead  oi  removing 
one  abfurdity  and  profanation,  it  will  only  ferve  to  advance 
another.  The  force  of  the  objedion  refts  on  the  very  ailertion 
contained  in  the  anfwcr,  on  the  famenefs  of  the  authority.  Ii 
the  additions  were  not  faid  to  be  made  by  the  fdnvc  authority, 
they  would  be  entitled  to  little  regard,  and  the  objeclion  v/ouid 
vanifh.  But  iince  they  are  faid  to  be  fo  made,  and  fmce  they 
make  a  change  in  the  covenant,  for  a  covenant  is  changed  by 
additional  conditions,   tho'  the  original  remain  ftill  in  torce, 
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the  objection  is  confirmed  by  the  anfvver  ;  and  a  farther  ab- 
liirdicy  arifes  from  it,  or  the  fame  abfurdity  appears  in  a  new 
licrht.  If  it  was  neceilary  that  the  apoftles,  who  were  filled' 
with  the  Holy  Ghoft,  or  other  infpired  perfons,  fhouid. 
publifii  by  the  afiiftance  of  the  fpirit  any  knowledge  necef- 
fary  to  falvation,  which  Jesus  had  not  taught,  or  explain, 
the  covenant  of  grace  more  perfedlly  than  he  had  done,  it 
follows,  that  the  third  perfon  of  the  trinity  was  employed 
to  afhft  the  fecond  in  making  a  more  full  and  perfed  publi- 
cation of  the  gofpel,  which  comes  too  near  the  cafe  ot  poor 
mortals,  who  want  this  afiiftance  to  receive  and  pradife  the 
gofpel  as  they  ought,  and  to  whom  it  is  given  to  fupply  the 
imperfedion  of  their  nature.  Upon  the  whale,  have  we  not 
reafon  to  diftinguifh  with  an  holy  fear  between  the  original 
fyftem  of  chriftianity,  and  the  very  beft,  if  that  could  be 
afcertained,  of  all  thofe  difcordant  fyftems  into  which  the 
pure  ore  of  the  gofpel  has  been  fo  often  melted  down  and  caft 
anew,  during  feventeen  centuries,  at  different  times,  and 
every  time  with  fuch  a  mixture  ot  human  alloy,  that  no  one 
of  them  can  carry,  without  fraud,  the  image  and  fuperfcrip- 
tion  of  our  heavenly  C^sar? 

Christianity,  as  it  ftands  in  the  gofpel,  contains  not  only 
a  complete  kut  a  very  plain  fyftem  of  religion  ;  it  is  in  truth, 
the  fyftem  of  natural  religion,  and  fuch  it  might  have  con- 
tinued to  the  unfpeakable  advantage  of  mankind,  if  it  had- 
been  propagated  v/ith  the  fame  fimplicity  with  which  it  was 
originally  taught  by  Christ  himfelf.  But  this  could  not  have 
happened,  unlefs  it  had  pleafed  the  divine  providence  to  pre— 
ferve  the  purity  of  it  by  conftant  interpofitions,  and  by  ex- 
traordinary means  fufficient  to  alter  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
things.  Such  a  conftant  interpofition,  and  fuch  extraordinary 
means,  not  being  employed,  chriftianity  was  left  very  foon  to 
(hih  for  itfelf,  in  the  midft  of  a  frantic  world,  and  in  an  age; 
r.  wherL. 
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when  the  moft  licentious  reafonings,  and  the  moft  extrava- 
gant fuperftitions,  in  opinion  and  pradice,  prevailed  uni- 
verfally  under  the  refpedable  names  of  theology  and  meta- 
phyfi.cs ;  and  when  the  Jews  themfelves,  on  whofe  religion, 
and  on  the  authority  of  whofe  fcriptures  chriftianity  was. 
founded,  had  already  gone  far  in  corrupting  both,  by  oral, 
traditions  and  cabaliftical  whimfies,  by  a  mixture  of  notions, 
taken  from  the  chaldaic  philofophy  during  their  captivity,, 
and  from  the  Grecian  philofophy  fince  the  expedition  of 
Alexander.  The  traces  of  thefe  mixtures  are  difcernable. 
Thofe  of  Greek  origin  moft  manifeftly  ;  and  among  them, 
thofe  ot  platonifm  are  fo  ftrongly  marked,  that  is  is  impof- 
{ible  to  miftake  them.  This  philofophy  was  the  very  quin- 
teffence  of  the  theology  and  metaphyfiics,  which  Plato,  and 
Pythagoras  before  him,  had  imported  into  Greece.  It  had. 
been  extraded  by  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  warmefh  imagina- 
tion that  ever  Greece  produced,  and  had  contributed  more, 
than  any  other  fyftem  of  paganifm  to  turn  theifts  into  enthu- 
£afl:s,  and  to  confirm  that  fondnefs  for  myftery,  without  an 
air  of  which  no  dodrine  could  pafs  for  divine.  What  efFe6t 
all  thefe  circumftances  had  on  chriftianity,  and  how  they 
ferved  to  raife  an  intricate,  voluminous,  and  contentious, 
fcience  on  foundations  of  the  greateft  fimplicity  and  plain- 
nefs,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  more  particularly,, 
and  in  fuch  a  detail  as  the  nature  of  thefe  efTays,  which  are. 
not  defigned  to  be  treatifes,  and  my  confined  knowledge  of. 
antiquity,  permit.  The  extent  of  one  and  the  other.  wilL 
be  fufEcient,   perhaps,  for  our  purpofe.. 
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S  E  C  T  I  O  N     IX. 

Men  have  accuftomed  themfelves  to  talk  fo  vaguely  about 
myjRieries,  that  the  very  meaning  of  the  word  is  become  a 
myftery.  The  whole  new  teftament  has  been  called  the  gof- 
pel,  and  the  whole  gofpel  a  myftery.  Both  very  improper- 
ly ;  for  the  firft  confounds  what  fhould  be  always  diftinguifh- 
cd  in  favor  of  the  original  fyftem  of  chriftianity  :  and  the  fe- 
cond  is  abfurd  in  the  higheft  degree,  lince  nothing  can  be 
conceived  to  be  more  fo  than  to  predicate  two  contradi6tory 
terms  of  the  fame  fubje6l.  To  affirm  that  a  thing  is  and  is  not 
exiftent  at  the  fame  time,  is  juft  as  reafonable  as  to  affirm, 
that  the  gofpel  is  at  once  a  revelation  and  a  myftery,  a  thing 
fhewn  and  a  thing  hidden.  That  there  are  many  ambiguous 
expreffions,  and  many  dark  fayings,  in  the  gofpel,  that  there 
are  many  dodirines,  which  reafon  would  never  have  taught, 
nor  is  able  to  comprehend  now  they  are  taught,  cannot  be 
denied.  Nay  the  utmofc  human  endeavours  have  been,  and 
muft  be  always,  employed  in  vain  to  reduce  the  intire  plan 
of  divine  wifdom  in  the  miffion  oi  Christ,  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  man,  to  a  coherent,  intelligible,  and  reafonable 
fyftem  of  dodrines  and  fads.  Is  it  ftrange  that  it  fhould  be 
fo  ?  It  could  not  be  otherwife.  Two  of  the  evangelifts  re- 
corded, as  witnefles,  what  they  faw  and  heard  in  this  extra- 
ordinary conjuncture,  and  two  others  v/hat  they  were  told 
about  it.  Not  the  whole  indeed  ;  lor  then  the  world 
could  not  have  contained  the  books  that  would  have  been 
written,  but  as  much  as  was  ncceffary,  and  even  a  little 
more  than  was  ftridly  fo,  to  account  for  the  eftabliftiment 
of  the  fpiritual  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  it  is  called  improper- 
ly enough,  and  to  explain  the  laws  of  it,  and  the  conditions 
of  admiflion  into  it.      If  a  great  prince  fliould  arife  in  any 

country. 
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country,  make  an.  intire  revolution  in  the  conftitution  of  it, 
reform  fome,  and  abolifh  others  oi  the  anticnt  lav/s  and  ciif- 
toms,  and  eilablifli  a  new  government  on  new  principles  of 
government,  would  it  not  be  fufficient  for  the  people  to  know 
his  right  in  general,  and  the  meafures  of  their  obedience  in  par- 
ticular ?  Would  they  complain,  if  fome  things  effential  to  nei- 
ther, and  fcarce  relative  to  the  latter,  were  obfcurely  mention- 
ed in  any  of  his  declarations  or  conftitution  s,  that  they  wanted 
a  complete  fyftem  of  the  government  to  which  they  fubmitted 
themfelves,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  fupply  on  their  own 
authority  v/hat  they  had  not  received  on  the  authority  of  their 
legiilator,  I  think  they  would  make  no  fuch  complaint.  Rea- 
fonable  men  I  am  fure  would  not.  To  fuch,  the  whole  would 
appear  plain  enough,  and  they  would  refolve  to  believe  and 
obey  it  in  the  obvious  and  literal  fenfe,  whilft  a  few  bufy,  over- 
curious,  and  defigning  politicians  might  render  what  was  plain, 
intricate,  and  two  or  three  dark  expreilions  the  fubje6l  of  per- 
petual difpute,  and  irreconcileable  divifion,  by  their  refine- 
ments. Thus  the  peace  of  fociety  might  be  broken,  and  the 
very  end  of  government  be  defeated,  not  by  any  want  of  ne- 
ceiTary  information,  but  by  an  affedation  of  knowing  more 
than  the  legiflator  thought  it  neceflary  that  they  fhould  know. 
Such  as  I  have  reprefented  thefe  politicians  in  civil  govern- 
ment, fuch  have  divines  and  metaphyficians  fliewn  themfelves 
in  religion  :  and  it  is  full  as  unjull  to  charge  the  mifchiefs 
that  have  followed  in  one  cafe,  on  religion,  as  it  would  be  to- 
charge  thofe  that  would  follow  in  the  other,  on  government. 

The  only  way  to  have  prevented  fuch  mifchiefs  as  thefe  from 
arifing  in  the  city  of  God  would  have  been  this,  that  Chriftians. 
fhould  have  adhered  clofely  to  the  gofpel,  as  it  was  taught  by 
Christ  himfelf;  that  they  lliould  have  thought  it,  as  he 
thought  it,  fufficient  for  them  ;  have  received  implicitly  what 
is  plainly  revealed  in  it,  and  have  avoided  all  dogmatical  deci- 

fions, 
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fions  on  things  obfcure  or  doubtful.  Explanations  in  all  thefe 
cafes  ferve  only  to  multiply  difputes,  and  to  eftablifh  reli- 
gion, on  human,  inftead  of  divine,  authority.  This  affords  a 
rule  invariable  as  God  himfell:.  The  other  fluctuates  as  the 
opinions,  and  even  the  interefts  of  men  vary.  Under  one, 
Chriftians  might  have  continued  united  in  the  fame  commu- 
nion, and  even  members  of  the  lame  family,  friends  and 
brethren.  Under  the  other  it  is  impoflible  that  this,  which 
is  the  great  objed:  of  chriftianity,  fliould  be  obtained  ;  and 
therefore  I  am  willing  to  believe,  that  they  who  had  been  the 
immediate  difciples  of  the  Saviour  preached  his  gofpel  in  a  fpi- 
rit  of  union,  in  fo  fimple  a  ftyle,  and  in  fo  ftrift  and  fcru- 
pulous  a  conformity  to  the  revelations  he  had  made,  in  what 
lorm  foever  the  writings  of  thefe  men  have  come  down  to  us, 
thro'  very  interpolating  hands,  that  there  neither  was  nor 
could  be  any  divifion  among  them,  nor  any  feeds  of  diviiion 
fowed  by  them.  He  who  compares  the  epiflles  of  James,  of 
Peter  and  John,  fuch  as  Vv^e  have  them,  with  thofe  of  Paul, 
and  all  thefe  with  the  do6lrines  of  the  gofpel,  will  be  per- 
haps of  this  opinion  ;  at  leaft  he  will  have  no  ground  to  fay 
of  the  three  firft,  that  they  were  authors  of  new  gofpels,  as 
he  will  have  grounds  to  fay  of  the  laft,  and  as  the  lafl  does 
in  efied:  fay  of  himfelf.  He  will  be  of  this  opinion  too  the 
•more  eafily,  on  account  of  a  very  fenflble  difference  in  the  man- 
ner as  well  as  the  matter  of  their  writings.  There  is  a  moft 
remarkable  and  amiable  anecdote  to  this  purpofe  mentioned 
by  fome  writers,  and  for  which  the  authority  of  [erom  is 
cited.  St.  John  had  been  long  confined  in  the  illand  of 
Pathmos,  to  which  Domitian  had  baniflied  him,  and  where 
it  is  pretended  that  he  writ  the  apocalypfe,  that  itrange  rhap- 
fody  of  unintelligible  revelations,  as  they  are  called  moft  ab- 
furdly.  It  is  much  more  probable,  and  more  for  the  honor 
of  the  evangellfl',  as  well  as  of  chriftianity,  to  believe  that  they 
were  compofed  by  Cerinthus,   by  a  vifionary  of  the   fame 

name 
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name  as  that  of  the  apoftle,  or  by  fome  other  enthufiaft.  They 
were  not  admitted  into  the  canon  at  Laodicea,  nor  would 
have  been  ever  admitted  to  difgrace  it,  if  Justin,  Iren^us, 
Origen,  and  Tertullian,  in  whom  the  love  of  myftery  was 
a  kind  of  delirium,  and  after  their  example  feveral  of  the 
other  fathers,  had  not  crowded  them  into  the  canon  by  re- 
ceiving them  as  canonical.  The  anecdote  I  am  about  to  pro- 
duce will  £hew  how  far  St.  John  was,  tho'  his  gofpel  gave 
him  the  title  of  the  theologian,  from  multiplying  and  propa- 
gating myfteries,  and  how  he  retained  that  charader  of  plain- 
nefs  and  fimplicity,  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  fchool  of 
his  divine  mafler.  Domitian  dead,  and  Nerva  Emperor, 
the  holy  evangelift  returned  to  his  church  at  Ephefus,  three- 
fcore  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus.  Not  only  the  gofpels, 
his  own  among  the  reft,  which  it  is  faid  that  he  writ  at  the 
defire  of  his  people  as  foon  as  he  returned  to  them  ;  but  even 
the  epiftles  were  then  writ,  and  the  fyftem  of  chriftianity  had 
taken,  in  moft  of  the  churches  at  leaft,  the  form  which 
Paul  had  given  it.  If  the  good  old  man,  feeble  and  decre- 
pit, was  unable  to  make  long  fermons,  it  appeared  that  he 
did  not  think  them  very  neceffary  neither  ;  for  when  he  fpoke 
in  the  public  affemblies,  the  fum  of  what  he  faid  was,  chil- 
dren love  one  another.  The  people  of  Ephefus,  Vvhere  Paul 
had  been,  where  he  boafted  that  he  had  fought  with  beafts 
after  the  manner  of  men,  v/here  he  had  certainly  made  long 
and  myftical  difcourfes,  were  difappointed  and  diffatisfied 
with  the  fuccin6l  and  plain  dodrine  of  their  billiop  ;  but 
when  they  expoflulated  with  him  upon  it,  they  had  a  very 
fhort  and  decifive  anfwer,  this  the  Lord  commands :  and  if 
you  do  this,  it  is  fufficient.  He  fpoke  to  men  who  believed 
already  in  Jesus  the  Meffiah,  and  in  all  that  he  had  juft  be- 
fore recorded  in  the  gofpel  he  publifhed  at  their  requeft,  after 
his  return  from  Pathmos.  Whatever  others  might  think,  he 
thought  that  the  guipel  wanted  no  further  explanations,  nor 
Vol.  IV.  T  t  exten- 
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extenfions,  and  contented  himfelf  therefore  to  recal  to  their 
memory,  on  every  occafion,  that  fundamental  article  ot  the 
lav/  of  nature,  and  the  law  of  the  gofpel,  univerfal  bene- 
volence. 

The  character  of  St.  John  was  not  that  of  St.  Paul.  One 
had  been  formed  in  the  bofom  of  Jesus  ;  called  to  be  a  difci- 
ple,  and  commiflioned  to  be  an  apoflle,  inftruded  by  the 
dodrine  and  example  of  his  mafter.  He  had,  like  Peter 
and  the  reft,  no  other  fcience,  and  what  that  was  the  four 
evangelifts  tell  us.  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  educat- 
ed in  the  fchools  of  the  law,  fuch  as  the  law  was  become  in 
thofe  days,  when  oral  tradition,  cabaliftical  myfteries,  and 
fcraps  of  pythagorician,  platonic,  and  even  ftoician  do6lrines^ 
had  been  blended  with  it,  and  compofed  the  moft  extravagant 
fyftems  of  philofophy  and  religion.  The  mafters  of  all  this 
learning  were  the  pharifees,  whofe  fed:  began  probably  two 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  was  in  the  higheft  reputa- 
tion when  he  came  into  the  world.  Of  this  fed  was  Paul  ; 
and  he  continued  in  it  till  he  was  about  forty  years  old,  pro- 
fiting in  the  religion  of  the  Jews  above  many  of  his  equals 

exceedingly  zealous  of  the  traditions  of  his  fathers and 

perfecuting  the  church  of  God  *.  After  this,  he,  who  had 
refifted  fo  many  miracles,  was  converted  by  a  miracle,  which 
he  and  his  amanuenfis  Luke  have  related.  He  was  called  by 
God  himfelf  in  a  great  light,  which  was  always  undcrftood  to 
denote  fome  divine  prefence,  to  be  an  apoftle,  a  cholen-  vef- 
fel,  repleniflied  with  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  overflowing 
with  grace.  His  peculiar  deftination  was  to  preach  Christ, 
whom  God  had  revealed  in  him,  among  the  heathen :  and  this 
he  began  to  do  immediately,  for  being  made  an  apoftle  by  a 
diftind  commiflion  from  the  reft,  he  conferred  not  with  flefti 
and  blood,  nor  went  up  to  Jerufalem  to  them  which  were. 
*  Epift.  to  the  Gal.,  chap.  i.. 
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apoflles  before  him,  but  preached  as  foon  as  his  eyes  were 
opened,  as  he  had  received  the  impolition  of  hands,  and  as 
he  had  been  baptifed,  by  virtue  ot  a  particular  infpiration, 
that  gofpel  of  which  he  fpeaks  to  the  Galatians  with  fo  much 
confidence,  that  he  pronounces  every 'one  who  fhould  preach 
any  thing  different  from  it,  himlelf,  an  angel  from  heaven, 
and  therefore  moft  certainly  even  the  other  apoflles,  accurf- 
ed.  It  was  not  till  three  years  after  his  journey  into  Arabia, 
and  his  return  to  Damafcus,  that  he  went  to  Jerufalem, 
where  he  communicated  privately  to  them,  which  were  of  re- 
putation, the  gofpel  he  preached  to  the  Gentiles ;  for  he 
might  want  their  approbation,  tho'  he  did  not  want  their  in- 
formation nor  advice  :  and  this  he  obtained  fo  far,  that  they 
gave  him  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of  fellowfhip,  that 
thefe  two  fhould  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
they,  that  is,  the  other  apoftles,   to  the  children  oi  Ifrael. 

This  fhort  deduction  of  fa6ls,  taken  from  St.  Paul's  own 
account  of  himfelf,  and  in  which  he  affured  the  Galatians  be- 
fore God  that  he  lied  not,  mayferve  to  introduce  an  obfervation 
touched  upon  already,  and  more  eafily  made  than  explained. 
In  the  laft  chapter  of  his  epiftle  to  the  Romans,  he  calls  the 
gofpel  he  preached,  my  gofpel ;  which  expreffion  he  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  have  ufed,  fays  Mr.  Locke  in  his  note  on  the 
paffage,  very  juftly,  unlefs  he  knew  that  what  he  preached  had 
fomething  in  it,  that  diftinguilTied  it  from  what  was  preached 
by  others.  But  what  that  was  we  are  left  by  this  able  com- 
mentator to  feek.  Itwas  not  plainly,  whathe  fays  it  was  plain- 
ly, the  myftery  of  God's  purpofe  of  taking  in  the  Gentiles  to 

be  his  people and  without  fubjeding  them  to  circumcifi- 

on,  or  the  law  of  Moses.  If  this  myftery,  fo  inconfiftent  with 
the  declarations  and  pra6tice  of  Jesus,  v/as  revealed  to  Paul, 
it  was  revealed  to  the  apoftles  too,   fmce  they  preached  and 

T  t   2  publiftied 
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publiflied  the  glad  tidings  of  falvation  indifferently  to  Jews- 
and  Gentiles  ;  in  doing  which  had  this  myftery  been  revealetl 
to  him  excluiively  of  them,  they  would  have  been  apoftles 
of  Paul  in  this  inftance,  rather  than  of  Christ.  If  the  ex- 
emption of  the  gentile  converts  from  circumciiion,  and  other 
obfervances  of  the  Mofaical  law,  was  the  myflery,  the  my- 
ftery was  explained  by  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Jerufa- 
lem  ;  by  which  nothing  more  was  required  of  the  Gentiles, 
than  to  abftain  from  idolatry,  or  meats  offered  to  idols,  from 
fornication,  and  from  blood.  St.  Paul  affumed,  indeed,,, 
that  not  onlv  the  vocation  of  the  Gentiles,  but  this  exemp- 
tion in  favor  of  them  and  of  the  Jews  too,  were  myfteries  re- 
vealed particularly  to  him.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
other  apoftles  and  the  elders  looked  on  it  as  no  myftery  at  all, 
and  that  they  treated  it  as  a  matter  of  difcipline  :  fo  that  a 
queftion  may  arife,  whether  St.  Paul  was,  what  the  Pope 
pretends  to  be,  above  the  council,  or  the  council  above  him. 
The  apoftles  had  given  no  diredlions  to  inftft,  that  the  Gen- 
tiles fhould,  or  fliould  not,  fubmit  to  circumcifton,  and  to 
the  yokes  of  the  law,  which  St.  Peter  fcruples  not  to  fay,  in 
his  fpcech  on  that  occafion,  were  fo  heavy,  that  "  neither 
they  nor  their  fathers  were  able  to  bear  them  *."  In  a  word, 
by  the  opinion  St.  James  delivered,  and  by  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  decree,  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  miftaken  zeal  for  the 
law,  which  fome  of  the  Jews  retained  after  their  converfton, 
and  perhaps  the  immoderate  zeal  of  St.  Paul  for  an  imme- 
diate and  total  abolition  of  it,  had  given  rife  to  this  difpute, 
and  that  it  was  determined  not  as  a  point  on  which  the  di- 
vine purpofe  had  been  revealed  to  Paul,  or  any  one  elfe,  but 
according  to  what  has  been  juft  now  faid,  as  a  point  of  dif- 
cipline left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  apoftles  and  elders,  whofe 
folc  regard  was  to  prevent  any  fchifm  in  a  church  hardly  yet 

*  Afts  chap.  XV.. 
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fojfinedj  and  wlio  for  that  reafoii,  whirft  th«y  indulged  the 
Jews  in.cifqMmeiljQii  arixl:  Qther^  rkual  qbrervanqes  ^  their 
law,  exempted  the  Gentiles  from,  the  far  greateft  and  heaviefb 
part  of  them. 

But  there  is  fomething  more  to  be  obferved-.  If  the  pnrpofe- 
of  God  was  to  take  the  Gentiles  to  be  his  people  under  the 
Mefliah  in  this  manner,  if  their  abftaining  from  jewifli  rites, 
and  ceremonies  was  a  pofitive  law  of  God  under  the  new  co- 
venant, as  the  abftaining  from  idolatry  was  both  under  the 
new  and  under  the  old,,  how  came  it  to  pafs,  that  the  Mefliah 
himfelt  gave  no  inftrudion  about  it  to  his  apoftles,  when  he 
fent  them  to  preach  his  gofpel  to  all  nations,  and,  as  we  may 
fay,  to  people  his  kingdom,  which  they  did  chiefly  out  of 
the  gentile  world?  Why  was  the  revelation  of  this  import- 
ant myftery,  fo  necefTary  to  be  publiflied  at  the  very  firft 
publication  of  the  gofpel,  if  it  was  the  eternal  purpofe  of 
God,  or  elfe  not  necefTary  at  all,  referved  for  St.  Paul,  who 
was  then  a  perfecutor,  not  a  preacher  of  the  gofpel,.  and 
whofe  apoftlefhip  did  not  begin  before  the  conver£ons  ?  Shall 
we  fay  that  this  eternal  purpofe  of  the  Father  was  unknown 
to  the  Son  ?  We  fhall  blafpheme  if  we  do.  Shall  we  fay  that 
it  was  known  to  him,  but  that  he  negleded  to  communioate 
it  to  the  firft  preachers  of  his  gofpel,  and  gave  them  imper- 
fect inftrudions  ?  The  profanation  will  be  little  lefs.  Thefe 
queftions,  and  fome  others  of  the  fame  kind,  will  not  be  eafi- 
ly  anfwered,.  unlefs  it  be  by  men  who  are  never  at  a  lofs  tO; 
account  for  the  abfurdities  that  they  impute  to  the  divine 
Gondud:,  ■  by  fuppofing  it  diredled  according  to  fuch  partiali- 
ties as  are  proportioned  to  the  lownefs  of  their  minds :  but 
the  pertnefs,,  not  to  fay  the  impudence,  of  thefe  men  deferv- 
ing  no  regard,  we  mufl;  feek  another  folution  of  the  difficulty,, 
and  endeavor  to.  fijid  what  it  was  that  diftinguifhed  St.  Paul 
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in  this  refpeft  from  the  other  apoftles,   and  gave  him  a  rea- 
fon  for  calling  the  gofpel  he  preached  his  own  gofpel. 

Some  folution  of  this  fort  may  occur'to  us,  perhaps,  if  ;sve 
refledl  on  what  was  mentioned  above  concerning  the  difference 
between  the  manner  in  which  St.  Paul  preached  the  gofpel, 
and  that  of  the  other  apoftles ;  which  difference  marks  very 
ftrongly  the  different  fchools  wherein  they  had  been  inftruc- 
ted,.  and  had  formed  the  habits  that  charadlerifed  them,  the 
fchool  of  Christ  and  the  fchool  of  Gamaliel.  From  one 
of  thefe  the  apoftles  had  brought  great  modefty  and  gentle- 
nefs  of  temper,  a  ftiort,  familiar,  and  ftmple  ftyle,  like  that 
of  their  Lord  and  mafter.  From  the  other  St.  Paul  carried 
into  the  apoftlefhip,  with  a  great  ftock  of  jewifli  learning,  a 
great  deal  of  that  afluming  air  which  is  apt  to  accompany 
much  learning,  or  the  6pinion  of  it :  and  accordingly  we 
find  him  obliged  more  than  once  in  his  epiftles  to  excufe 
his  boafting,  and  the  value  he  fet  on  himfelf,  by  fuch  humble 
cxpreffions  as  a  man  who  had  not  been  full  of  the  Holy  Ghoft 
might,  in  his  cafe,  have  taken  a  pride  inufing.  He  carried 
with  him  likewife,  from  the  pharifaical  fchools,  a  great  pro- 
fufion  of  words,  and  of  involved  unconnecSled  difcourfe, 
even  on  thofe  fubje6ls  which  required  to  be  the  moft  clearly 
and  diftindly  developed,  if  they  were  to  be  infifted  upon  at 
all,  and  not  to  be  paffed  over  in  filence  rather,  or  touched 
very  tranftently,  as  they  had  been  by  the  other  apoftles. 
The  other  apoftles  were  all  evaugelifts,  that  is,  they  were 
publifhers  of  the  glad  tidings  of  falvation  :  they  declared  to 
the  world  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Meffiah,  that  is,  the  fpi- 
ritual  kingdom,  was  begun,  and  they  taught  men  the  indif- 
penfable  conditions  of  belief  and  practice,  in  order  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  it.  Farther  than  was  neceffary  to  this  purpofe, 
they  did  not  affedl  to  carry  their  dodrines.      They  meaned 

to 
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to  convince,  not  to  perplex  the  minds  of  men.  They  knew 
that  by  doing  the  laft,  they  fhould  obftrud  the  firft  ;  or 
fliould  gi\-e  great  advantage  to  the  falfe  do6lors  that  were 
arifen,  and  were  to  arife  to  corrupt  chriftianity.  St.  Paul 
was  a  loofe  paraphrafer,  a  cabaliftical  commentator,  as  muoh 
at  leaft  as  any  antient  or  modern  rabbin  ;  and  tho'  his  gofpel 
was,  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  it,  the  fame  as  theirs, 
yet  he  mingled  it  up  with  fomuch  of  his  own  theology,  that  he 
might  not  improperly,  and  in  onr  fenfe,  call  it  his  own,  and 
that  we  may  call  him  the  father  of  artificial  theology.  Not 
content  to  reveal  myfterious  truths  in  proportions  whofe  terms 
were  intelligible,  tho'  the  manner  of  being  of  thefe  truths  wa-s 
ftill  a  myftery,.  which  is  no  objedion  to  the  beliei  of  any  thing 
contained  in  a  revelation  once  proved  to  be  divine,  he  ampli- 
fied them,  defcanted  upon  them,  opened  the  whole  oeconomy 
of  divine  wifdom  from  Adam  to  CHt<rsT,  and  accounted  for 
the  feveral  difpenfations  of  God  to  man.  The  original  gofpel, 
fuch  as  the  other  apoftles  preached  it,  was  a  plain  fyftem  of 
belief  and  pradice,  fitted  for  all  times,  and  proportioned  to  all 
underftandings.  St.  Paul's  gofpel,  if  it  maybe  faid  to  be  fitted 
as  much  as  the  others  for  all  times,  of  which  I  doubt,  cannot 
be  faid  to  be  proportioned  to  all  miderftandings.  It  is  evident- 
ly not  fo  to  the  underftandings  of  the  deepeft  divines,  and 
the  moft  fubtile  metaphyficians  ;,  fince  they  have  been  wrang- 
ling about  it  from  that  time  to  this,  and  have  eftablifiicd  the 
moft  oppofite  dodrines  on  the  fame  texts,  to  the  breach  of 
all  charity,  and  tlie  diflurbance  of  the  chriftian  world  *. 

It 


*  I  wiir  mention-  a  little  more  fully,  in.  this  note,  what  I  omitted  in  the  text. 
All, that  is  faid  there,  is  faid  relatively  to  received  interpretations  and  opinions,  lijch 
as  Mr.  Locke  would  have  admitted,  and  were  therefore  proper  to  be  followed  in  rea- 
foning  againft  him.  But  if  I  am. to  fpealc  my  own  opinion;  the  matter  in  queftion 
may  be  decided  more  fhortly,  and  on  the  whole  more  confiftently.  St.  Paul  then 
might  very  well  talk  of  his  gofpel,  even  in  contradiftindion  to  that  of  Christ  ; 
fince  he  taught  feveral  dodtrines  which  had  no  foundation  in  that  of  Christ,  and 
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It  may  be  faid  that  foiiie  paflages  in  the  four  gofpels,  and 
even  fome  exprefHons  of  Christ  recorded  in  them,  have 
been  liable  to  various  interpretations,,  and  have  produced 
fuch  difputes  and  contefts  as  thefe  which  I  afcribe  to  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul.  But  altho'  this  be  undoubtedly  true, 
the  difference  between  the  original  gofpel,  and  that  of  St. 
Paul,  is  very  real,  and  very  manifeft.  One  is  a  plain  and 
clear  fyftem  of  religion,  with  here  and  there  a  doubtful 
phrafe  that  cafts  no  obfcurity  on  the  reft.  The  other  is 
an  intricate  and  dark  fyftem,  with  here  and  there  an  in- 
telligible phrafe  that  cafts  no  light  on  the  reft,  but  is  ra- 
ther loft  in  the  gloom  of  the  whole.  By  faith  I  may  believe, 
but  by  faith  I  cannot  underftand.  A  propofition,  the  terms 
of  which  are  unintelligible,  is  an  abfolute  myftery  :  to  fay 
that  we  are  bound  to  believe  liiyfteries  in  this  fenfe  is  itfelf 
nonfenfe  ;  to  fay  we  do  believe  them  is  a  lie.  But  a  propo- 
fttion,  the  terms  of  which  are  intelligible,  may  be  an  obje6l 
of  faith,  tho'  we  underftand  by  it  nothing  more  than  the  terms; 
when  it  is  fupported,  as  was  faid  above,  by  divine  authority, 

Others,  as  I  have  faid,  that  were  direftly  repugnant  both  to  the  word  and  example 
of  the  MelTiah.  Christ  profeffed  judaifiTi,  and  declared  himfelf  fent  to  the  Jews 
alone,  and  not  even  to  the  Samaritans,  fo  pofitively,  that  when  he  commiffioned 
his  apoftles,  he  may  be,  and,  to  make  him  confiftent,  ought  to  be  underftood  to 
have  meaned  no  more,  than  to  fend  them  to  the  Jews  difperfed  in  all  nations.  St. 
Paul,  on  the  contrary,  inllead  of  grafting  chriftianity  on  judaifm,  infifted  on  an 
entire  abolition  of  the  latter;  to  which,  however,  he  had  conformed  moll  hypo- 
critically on  more  occafions  than  one;  and  his  do6trine  became,  not  at  once,  but 
in  time,  the  doftrine  of  the  chriftian  church.  This  may  appear  ftrange  to  thole 
who  read,  v.-ithout  a  free  confiderarion  of  what  they  read:  and  it  will  appear  ftill 
more  ftrange  to  them  to  find  a  Pagan  Emperor,  and  a  great  enemy  both  of  Jews  and 
Chriftians,  introduced  as  an  inftrument  appointed  by  God  to  accomplifli  his  fecret 
defigns  m  confirming  the  do6trine  of  St  Paul's  gofpel;  and  yet  Adrian  is  fo  in- 
troduced hySuLPicius  Severus;  for  he  lays,  that  the  chriftian  church  at  Jerufa- 
lem  having  had  till  that  time  none  but  Jews  in  the  epifcopal  chair,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  the  faithful  there  believing  in  Jesus  Christ  without  departing  from  tlie  le- 
gal certiiionies,  that  cdi(5l  of  Adrian,  which  hindered  Jews  from  going  to  Jerufa- 
lem,  was  of  great  ufe  to  rlu-iftianity;  by  which  we  muft  underftand  the  chriftianity  of 
St.  Paul's  gofpel,  and  not  that  of  Christ's. 

5  nay 
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nay  often  when  it  is  fupported  only  by  human.  A  man,  upon 
whofe  knowledge  and  fincerity  I  ought  to  depend,  reveals  to 
me  a  few  mathematical  truths,  which,  in  certain  circumflan- 
ces,  it  is  neceffary  I  fhould  know,  and  troubles  me  neither 
with  the  dcmonftrations  which  I  might  not  be  able  to  compre- 
hend, nor  with  many  corollaries  to  be  drawn  from  them 
which  I  do  not  want.  Another,  the  fcholar  of  the  firft,  and 
of  lefs  authority  than  his  mafter,  brings  me  a  paper  filled  with 
diagrams,  and  letters  and  figures,  which  he  affures  me  con- 
tains dcmonftrations  of  the  former  truths,  and  explanations 
of  feveral  corollaries  deducible  from  them.  I  underftand  nei- 
ther. Thofe  whom  I  confult  appear  to  underftand  them  as 
little  as  myfelf,  by  their  difputes  about  the  meaning  of  them. 
The  truths  which  were  clear  and  fufficient  for  me  in  fimple 
propofitions,  as  I  received  them  firft,  are  involved  in  myfte- 
ry  ;  and  then  incoherent,  figurative  difcourfe  thickens  the 
cloud. 

Let  any  man  read  the  epiftles  we  have  of  this  apoftle's 
writing,  after  he  has  read  the  gofpels  ;  let  him  read  the  for- 
mer, as  he  would  read  any  other  books  of  philofophy  or 
theology  ;  let  him  call  in  Mr.  Locke  to  his  afliftance,  who 
has  fucceeded  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other  expofitor,  by 
happier  conjectures,  and  no  greater  licence  of  paraphrafe,  in 
giving  an  air  of  coherence,  confiftency,  and  rationality  to 
thefe  epiftles,  and  in  making  them  intelligible  :  fuch  a  man 
will  not  be  able,  after  all  his  pains,  to  fhew  any  one  myftery 
that  is  left  unfolded  in  the  concife  language  of  the  gofpel 
taught  by  Christ  and  his  apoftles,  that  has  been  rendered 
lefs  myfterious  by  the  prolixity  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul  rather 
doubles  myftery  than  fimplifies  it,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  and  adds 
every  where  a  myftery  of  words  to  a  myftery  of  things.  That 
they  who  have,  fince  his  time,  and  after  his  example,  graft- 
ed theology  on  revelation,  extended  the  dodlrines  of  it,  ex- 
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plained  and  applied  the  prophecies,  types  and  figures,  in- 
vented new  ones  of  every  fort,  and  raifed  a  variety  of  difcord 
and  fyftems  on  the  fame  fimple  and  uniform  plan,  fhould  be 
for  the  moft  part  very^iittle  intelligible  is  not  v^^onderful.  He, 
who  has  clear  and  diftinft  ideas  in  his  mind,  will  write  clear- 
ly and  diftindly  :  and  the  author  who  puzzles  an  attentive 
reader  is  firft  puzzled  himfelf,  how  common  foever  it  be,  in 
the  fcience  we  fpeak  of  here  particularly,  to  fee  thofe  admir- 
ed the  moft  who  are  the  leaft  underftood.  That  has  been  the 
cafe  of  thefe  men.  They  have  pretended  to  inftruft  others 
on  fubjeds,  on  which  it  was  impoflible  they  fhould  have  clear 
and  diftindl  ideas,  or  indeed  any  ideas  at  all.  But  that  St. 
Paul  fliould  write  confufedly  and  unintelligibly,  he  who 
was  illuminated  by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  that  he  might  enlighten 
the  Gentiles,  and  he  who  received  all  he  taught  by  immedi- 
ate revelation,  muft  be  always  a  problem  not  eafy  to  refolve. 
"  He  was,  it  is  fiid,  a  man  of   quick    thought  and  warm 

*'  temper verfed  in  the  writings  of  the  old  teftament,  full 

"  of  the  dodrines  of  the  nev/ fo  that  one  may  confider 

"  him,  when  he  Vv'as  writing,  as  befet  with  a  crowd  of 
*'  thoughts,  all  ftriving  tor  utterance  *."  But  are  we  not  to 
confider  him  too,  when  he  was  writing,  as  a  man  under  the 
influence  of  adual  infpiration  ?  And  was  not  divine  infpira- 
tion  fyfHcient  to  keep  him  from  falling  into  thofe  faults,  want 
of  order  and  perfpicuity,  into  v»'hich  none  but  the  meaneft 
ol  uninfpired  writers  are  apt  to  fall  ?  Mr.  Locke  iliould  have 
thought  fo,  fince  St.  Paul  fays,  that  the  fpirits  of  the  pro- 
phets are  fubjett  to  the  prophets  -j-  :  and  he  in  his  para- 
phrafe,  that  Chriftians,   however  filled  with  the  Holy   Ghoft 

are  not  hurried  avv'ay  by  any  compulfion.      A   ncglcd:  of 

eloquence,  and  the  ornaments  offpeech,  became  an,  apoftle^ 
But  it  is  hard  to  difcern  how  a  negled  of  order  and  perfpicuity 

*  l.oc.iE's  [prci'.ia,'  to  Iiis  paraphrafe,  &c.  f   i  Ct>r.  c.  iv. 
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fliould  be  apoftolical,  fince  the  defign  of  fuch  a  miiTion  is  to 
inflruct  and  to  convince. 


SECTION     X. 

After  faying  fo  much  of  the  unintelligibllity  of  Paul's 
gofpel,  truth  authorifes  me  to  add,  that  where  it  is  intellicrible 
it  is  often  abfurd,  or  profane,  or  trifling.  Is  not  the  dodrine 
of  paflive  obedience,  which  he  teaches,  moft  intelligibly  ab- 
furd ?  Is  not  that  of  abfolute  predeftination  moft  intelligibly 
profane  ?  Is  not  one  of  them  repugnant  to  common  fenfe  ? 
Is  not  the  other  as  repugnant  to  all  the  ideas  of  God's  moral 
perfedions  ?  Would  not  either  of  them  be  fufficient  to  fliake 
the  credit  even  of  Christ's  gofpel,  if  they  were  contained  in 
it? 

But  it  remains  that  I  give  an  inftance  of  the  moft  intelligi- 
ble trifling  that  we  find  in  this  gofpel,  and  this  inftance  will 
lead  us  to  obferve  in  what  manner  chriftianity  was  taught  and 
propagated  by  the  firft  converts  to  it  in  their  public  aflemb- 
lies,  and  how  eafily  extenflons  of  it,  or  engraftments  on  it 
might  be  made.  We  hear  much  of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of 
the  fpirit  that  were  beftowed  on  thefe  converts,  fuch  as  pro- 
phefying,  working  miracles,  and  fpeaking  in  unknown 
tongues,  which  are  enumerated,  with  feveral  others,  by  St. 
Paul  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  his  flrft  cpiftle  to  the  Corin- 
thian profelytes.  The  laft  of  thefe  gifts  belonged  more  pro- 
perly to  thofe  who  were  deflgned  to  be  miflionaries  of  the 
gofpel,  that  they  might  be  able  to  convert  unbelievers  more 
efl'edualiy  in  their  difperfion  over  diflerent  countries.  But 
where  churches  were  eftablifhed,  St.  Paul  *  prefers  the  ufe 

*   I  Cor.  c.  iv. 
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of  the  language  of  the  place,  diflikes  the  affedation  of  uling 
any  other,  and  indulges  it  only  when  there  is  an  interpreter 
at  hand.     The  gift  of  prophecy,    by  which  he  intends  not 
only  predidion,  but  linging  of  pfalms  and  teaching  the  doc- 
trines of  religion  in  their  public  affemblies,   is  that  to  which 
he  affigns  the  firft  place.      Now   this   gift  every   one   might 
exercife,  even  the  women.      They  are  ordered,    indeed,    by 
forae  paffages,  to  keep  filence  in  the  churches  *,  and  if  they 
will  know  any  thing,  to  afk  their  hufbands  at  home  -f-  :    and 
yet  it  is  plain,  by  other  paiTages  of  the  fame  epiftle,  that  they 
were  allowed  to  prophefy,   as  it  is  called,   and  that  they  did 
fo  before  the  congregations.      This  apparent  contradi6lion  is 
reconciled  by  affuming,  that  tho'  they  were  not  on  every  or- 
dinary occalion   to   ad:  the  part  of  teachers  and  inftrudors^ 
yet  they  were  not  debarred  from  it,    when  by  any  extraordi- 
nary motion  and  impulfe  of  the  fpirit  they  were  determined 
to  exercife  this  function.      The   only  difpute   was,    whether 
they  {hould  exercife  it  covered  or  uncovered  :   and  this  ma- 
terial point  was  decided  by  St.  Paul.      He  let  the  Corinthi- 
ans, among  v/hom  this  difpute  had  arifen,  know,  "  that  the 
*'  head  of  every  man  is  Christ,  and  the  head  of  the  woman 

"  is  the  man,   and  the  head   of  Christ  is  God" from 

Vv  hence  he  concludes  that  a  man,    "  who  is  the  image  and 

"   glory  of  God having  his  head  covered,    diflionoreth 

*'  his  head  ;"  but  that  a  woman,  "  who  is  the  glory  of  tlie 
*'  man,  with  her  head  uncovered  diflionoreth  her  head  ;  for 
*'  that  is  all  one  as  if  fhe  were  fliaven  §."  This  argumenta- 
tion, may  not  appear  very  concluiive,  nor  indeed  very  intelli- 
gible, to  us  ;  but  it  was  both,  I  doubt  not,  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, and  in  all  cafes  it  ferves  to  fliew  that  both  fexes  had  their 
revelations,  and  a  right  to  publifli  them. 

*  1  Cor.  c.  xiv.  -f  lb.  c.  xi.  §  lb. 
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The  apoftle  *  proceeeis  afterwards  to  give  direilions  for 
keeping  better  order   in   the  public  afTemblies,  which  were 
held  with  great  confufion,  whilfl;  every  one  was  impatient  to 
fhew  his  gilts,   and  they   could  not  flay  to  do  it  one  by  one. 
Even  thefe   directions    left    room    for  fome    confulion  flill. 
Two  or  three  might  prophefy  at  the  fame  meeting,  one  after 
another,  and  the  reft   of  the   congregation  were  to  judge  ; 
which  not  only  begat  debate,  but  caufed  interruptions,  that 
ufually  beget  altercation.   That  this  muft  have  happened  we 
may  affure  ourfelves,  fmce  by  one  of  the  rules  St.  Paul  pre- 
fcribes,  ii  any  thing  was  revealed  to  a  Utter-by,  the  fpeaker 
was    to    hold    his   peace.      Simon  the  magician  would  have 
bought  the  power  of  beftowing  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft 
by  the  impolition  of  his  hands,  as  he  faw  them  beftowed  by 
Peter  and  John  ;  andSiMON'had  embraced  chriftianity,  and 
had  been  baptifed.      In  an  age,  therefore,  when  a  communi- 
cation of  thefe  gifts  was  efteemed  fo  common  and  fo  eafily 
given,  it  could  not  but  be,  that  multitudes  thought  they  had 
fome  or  more  of  thefe  gifts,  and  efpecially  that  of  prophefy- 
ing,   and  that,   as  fome  imagined  pioufly,  they  had  infpira- 
tions  when  they  had  them  not  ;   fo  others,  even  this  magi- 
cian, tho'  the  apoftles   had   reje6led  his  offer,  affeded  impi- 
oufly  to  have  them.   It  could  not  be  hard  to  pafs  falfe  reve- 
lations on  a  world,   on  whom  it  was  fo  eafy  to  pafs  falfe  mi- 
racles ;  which   this   very   Simon,    and  other  fuppofed  magi- 
cians, and  real  impoftors,  did  very  frequently. 

This  opinion  of  divine  illuminations  and  revelations  being 
once  eftablifhed,  an  abftrufe  theology  being  once  grafted  on 
the  plain  do6lrines  which  the  gofpel  taught,  and  an  example 
being  fet  of  extending  the  fyftem  beyond  its  native  fimplicity 
by  colleiling  pafTages  here  and  there,  and  by  comparing  and 

*  I  Cor.  chap.  xlv. 
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applying  them  in  a  cabaliftical  manner,  even  according  to  the 
found  very  often,  rather  than  the  import  of  the  words,  the 
natural  confequences  did  not  fail  to  follow  among  the  illite- 
rate and  fuperftitious  Jews  and  Gentiles,  who  were  the  firft 
converts  to  chriftianity.  I  need  not  flay  to  point  out  thefe 
confequences.  Hiftory  antient  and  modern  does  that  fuffi- 
ciently,  and  even  our  own  experience  in  fome  degree.  Every 
man,  who  has  heard  of  the  language  and  behaviour  of  men 
poffeiTed  with  fanaticifm,  may  point  them  out  to  himfelL 
But  enthuHafm,  fuperftition,  and  the  abufe  of  religion  were 
not  confined  to  the  moft  illiterate.  A  multitude  of  new 
dodlors  arofe,  all  of  whom  pretended  to  have  divine  know- 
ledge, and  fome  to  be  divine  perfons.  A  multitude  of  doc- 
tors formed  a  multitude  of  feds  :  the  followers  of  Simon  the 
magician,  as  he  was  thought  by  thofe  who  were  no  conjurers 
themfelves,  the  difciples  of  Carpocras  and  of  Cerinthus,  of 
Cerdon,  Marcion,  and  foon  after  thefe  of  Manks,  the  Ni- 
cholaites,  the  Valentinians,  and  many  others  ;  for  they  grew 
up  apace. 

These  men  had  the  old  teftament  and  feveral  gofpels  and 
feveral  apoftolical  epiftles  before  them,  for  no  canon  of  fcrip- 
ture  was  yet  fettled,  nor  till  more  than  three  centuries  after- 
wards j  tho'  it  may  feem  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  this 
fliould  have  been  negleded,  whilfi:  the  tradition,  that  could 
alone  eftablifh  the  authenticity  of  thefe  writings,  was  frefh 
enough  to  be  itfelf  authentic.  The  writings,  however,  that 
pafled  all  for  authentic,  in  fome  or  other  of  the  chriftian 
churches,  thefe  men  had.  Nay  fome  of  them  had  been  hear- 
■  ers  of  the  apoflles,  and  had  begun  to  dogmatife  at  the  fame 
t  me.  Neither  they  nor  their  fuccefTors  had  the  fame  fpirit. 
But  they  afTumed  the  fame  liberty,  and  by  adding  allegory 
to  allegory,  type  to  type,  myllery  to  myffery,  and  one  arbi- 
trary interpretation  to  another,  chriftianity  became  aconfuf- 

ed 
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ed  chaps  of  theology.  Such  it  continued  long,  and  fuch  it 
is,  in  feme  degree,  even  now  ;  for  tho'  many  of  the  fyftems 
that  were  formed  out  of  it,  and  that  were  coeval  with  it, 
wore  out  in  the  fpace  of  three  or  four  centuries,  many  others 
fprung  up  from  the  fame  feeds,  and  were  nurfed  into  matu- 
rity and  ftrcngth  by  the  fame  culture.  Nay  feme  of  the 
fame  feeds  produce  now  and  then,  even  at  this  day,  and  in 
our  own  country,  a  feeble  weed  or  two  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord.  Some  of  the  churches,  which  were  eftablifhed  by 
the  apoftles  or  their  immediate  fucceflbrs,  and  which  main- 
tained a  charitable  correfpondence  together,  might  maintain 
likewife,  for  ought  we  know,  with  greater  purity  of  man- 
ners, a  greater  purity  of  dodrine.  But  we  muft  not  believe, 
on  the  firft  head,  that  they  who  diffented  from  them,  and 
were  therefore  called  heretics  by  them,  fell  into  fuch  abo- 
minations as  have  been  reprefented  by  Iren^us,  Tertql- 
LiAN,  Epiphanius,  and  other  fathers,  who  were  very  chole- 
ric, very  foul-mouthed,  and  often  guilty  of  fcandalous  exag- 
geration. A  charge  that  may  be  brought  with  the  more  con- 
fidence, fince  it  is  fupported  by  their  own  writings  that  are 
extant,  and  by  men  of  the  greateft  authority  in  ecclefiaftical 
literature  ;  and  fince  it  can  be  neither  denied,  evaded,  nor 
cxcufed  by  thofe  who  are  the  leaft  willing  to  own  it.  As  we 
muft  not  believe  all  that  the  fathers  advance  on  this  head, 
fo  muft:  wc  not  believe  on  the  other,  as  many  good  people 
feem  to  do,  that  the  primitive  Chriflians  had  an  uniform 
plan  ot  theology,  explained  as  we  explain  it,  and  underftood 
as  we  underftand  it.  The  fyftem  fwelled  infenfibly  fafter 
among  fome,  more  flowly  among  others  :  and  they  feemed 
to  agree  much  better  than  they  did  in  reality,  as  it  appeared 
when  criticifm  came  in  fafl:iion,  and  they  were  obliged  to  ex- 
prefs  themfclves  with  more  preciiion  concerning  the  princi- 
pal articles  of  their  faith. 

SEC- 
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S  E  C  T  I  O  N     XI. 

All  thefe  feds  may  be  comprehended  under  the  general 
name  of  gnoftics,  or  learned  and  illuminated.  At  firft  they 
affedted  to  have  it  thought,  that  they  alone  were  both  one 
and  the  other,  and  to  defpife  fuch  as  could  not  difcover  all 
they  pretended  to  difcover  of  the  hidden  fenfe  of  the  ferip- 
tures,  and  of  the  myfleries  of  chriftianity.  But  the  orthodox 
grew,  in  time,  as  much  gnoftics  as  others  :  and  we  fee  that 
Clement  of  Alexandria  *  thought  it  neceffary  to  be  fo,  in 
order  to  be  truly  religious.  Illumination,  and  the  gifts  of  the 
fpirit,  ferved  to  eftabliili  this  chriftianity  :  but  philofophy, 
and  the  fciences,  were  of  ufe  to  confirm  and  improve  it.  No 
ages  nor  countries  could  be  more  prepared  to  adopt  every 
theplogical  and  metaphyfical  notion,  even  the  moft  extrava- 
gant and  leaft  intelligible,  than  thofe  wherein  the  chriftian 
religion  was  firft  publiihcd  and  propagated.  Egypt,  and  the 
eaftern  kingdoms,  had  been  famous  fchools  of  a  reputed  di- 
vine philofophy.  Pythagoras  had  gone  to  them  all.  Pla- 
to had  gone  to  the  former  only.  But  what  he  had  not  ac- 
quired at  the  firft  hand,  from  the  gymnofophifts,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Zoroaster,  the  magi  and  other  oriental  mafters, 
he  acquired  at  the  fecond,  by  converfing  with  the  italic  phi- 
lofophers,  and  by  a  ftudy  of  their  writings.  He  fays  fome- 
where,  that  the  Greeks  improved  and  mended  all  they  bor- 
rowed from  the  barbarians,  which  I  am  far  from  believing  to 
be  true.  But  if  Pythagoras  and  he  carried  any  fcience  far- 
ther than  their  mafters,  I  incline  to  think  it  was  the  moft 
fantaftic. 

Since  the  works  of  Plato  are  in  our  hands,  we  may  fpeak 
of  him  and  his  theology  with  more  affurance,  than  of  thofe 

*  Strom,  lib.  7. 
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who  went  before  him,  or  of  their  doflrlnes.  Thofe  of  Or- 
pheus, or  thofe  that  pafTed  under  fuch  a  name  in  antient 
Greece,  were  chiefly  mythological  ;  thofe  of  Pythagoras, 
fymbolical ;  and  thofe  of  Plato  metaphyfical,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  the  other  two.  Nothing  could  be  more  proper,  nor 
eftedlual,  to  promote  fantaftical  knowledge,  than  a  method 
of  philofophifing  by  fables,  fymbols.  and  almoft  a  perpetual 
allegory.  But  the  founder  of  the  academy  did  more.  He 
poifoned  the  very  fource  of  all  real  knowledge,  by  inducing 
men  to  believe,  that  their  minds  are  capable  of  abftra6ting, 
as  no  human  mind  can  abftrad,  and  of  acquirmg  ideas,  that 
it  is  impoffible  any  human  mind  fhould  perceive.  He  pre- 
tended to  raife  a  myftic  ladder,  on  which  we  might  not  only 
clamber  up  by  dint  of  meditation  to  a  region  ol  pure  intel- 
lect, wherein  alone  is  knowledge,  and  leave  fenfible  objects 
behind  us,  concerning  which  nothing  better  than  opinion  is 
to  be  had,  but  find  at  the  head  of  it  incorporeal  effences,  im- 
material forms,  fpiritual  beings,  and  perhaps  the  logos  or  fe- 
cond  god,  as  the  fupreme  God  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  at 
the  head  of  the  ladder  Jacob  faw  in  his  dream..  Angels  went 
up  and  down  one  :  philofophers  were  to  go  up  and  down  the 
other. 

This  philofopher  dealed  little  in  phyfics :  and  he  was  in 
the  right  to  negleil  them.  Metaphyfics  ferved  his  purpofe 
better.  Hypothefes  of  the  former  kind  muft  be  founded  in 
lome  real  knov/ledge,  how  high  foever  the  top  of  the  ladder 
reaches,  the  foot  mufl  fland  firnx  on  the  earth.  But  hypo- 
thefes of  the  other  kind  are  more  eafy  to  be  framed,  and  lels 
eafy  to  be  controuled.  Thus,  for  inflance,  an  intelle6lual 
world  being  once  affumed,  wherein  the  ideas,  the  forms,  the 
patterns  of  all  that  exift  in  the  fenfible  world  relide,  it  was 
eafy  to  people  it  with  numberlefs  intellecrual,  that  is,  fpiri- 
tual, that  is,  im-niaterial,   that  is,    fimple  beings  v/ithout  ex- 
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tendons  or  folidity,  that  is,  beings  of  which  thefe  refiners 
had  negative,  but  no  pofitive  ideas.  They  were  at  liberty 
afterwards  to  fuppofe  whatever  relations  they  pleafed  be- 
tween thefe  beings,  and  between  them  and  men.  Metaphy- 
fical  hypothefes,  in  fhort,  are  not  content  to  account  for 
what  may  be  by  what  is,  nor  to  improve  fcience  according  to 
the  conditions  of  our  nature,  by  raifing  probability  on  the 
foundations  of  certainty  ;  but  the  makers  of  them  affed:  to 
range  in  the  immenfe  void  of  poflibility,  with  little  or  no  re- 
gard to  aduality,  and  begin  very  often,  as  well  as  end,  in 
fuppofition.  Not  only  their  fyftems  are  hypothetical,  but 
the  firft  principles  of  them,  and  the  very  ideas  and  notions, 
which  compofe  them,   are  hypothetical  too. 

Such  a  philofopher,  fuch  a  teacher  of  imaginary  and  fantaf- 
tic  knowledge,  Plato  was.  Notwithftanding  which,  or  for 
which  reafon  rather,  he  grew  foon  into  great  vogue  in  Greece, 
and  in  thofe  countries  where  grecian  literature  was  propagated 
after  the  expedition  of  Alexander.  This  philofophy  could 
not  fail  to  be  well  received  in  thofe  countries,  from  the  fchools 
of  which  it  had  been  derived  originally  ;  and  it  iloriflied  ac- 
cordingly, and  triumphed,  as  it  were,  over  all  others  in  fome 
parts  ot  Afia,  and  in  Egypt,  whilft  it  made  its  way  into  Italr 
and  was  propagated  weftward  thro'  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
Jews  of  Paleilinc,  and  they  who  lived  under  the  prote6lion  of 
the  Ptolemies,  had  taken  a  ftrong  tindlure  of  heathen  philo- 
lophy,  and  of  this  in  particular.  The  do6lrines  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul,  ot  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments,, 
and  even  that  of  a  meteinpfychofis,  were  adopted  by  the  learn- 
ed amongft  them;  tho'  they  were  rejected  by  thofe  who  adher- 
ed to  the  letter  of  the  law  :  for  Moses  had  taught  nothing  of 
this  kind.  If  any  Inch  hints  are  contained  in  other  books  of 
their  fcripturcs,  it  is  impoffiblc  to  fay  when,  or  by  whom 
tjiofc  books  were  written,  with  the  leaft  aflurance,  notwith- 
^  flanding 
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{landing  all  the  dogmatical  impertinence  of  fcholars :  where- 
as we  know,  that  all  their  facred  writings  were  compiled  af- 
ter their  captivity,  and  that  the  canon  of  them  was  long  in 
fettling.  It  is  pofTible,  therefore,  and  even  evident,  that  if 
-they  knew  any  thing  of  thefe  dodlrines,  which  had  not  been 
tranfmitted  to  them  by  Moses,  before  their  acquaintance  v/ith 
the  greek  philofophy,  they  muft  have  learned  it  from  tlie  na- 
tions among  whom  they  had  been  mixed,  and  from  whom  the 
Greeks  had  learned  the  fame,  from  the  Chalda^ans,  and  even 
from  the  Egyptians,  with  whom  they  had  commerce,  and  in 
whofe  country  many  of  them  found  a  refuge  in  the  defolation 
of  their  own  by  the  Babylonians.  But  if  they  had  fo  learned 
it,  they  had  learned  it  very  darkly  ;  for  there  is  no  inftance 
that  fhews  theyunderflood,  received,  or  taught  thefe  dodrines, 
till  long  after  their  firft  acquaintance  with  the  Greeks. 

But  be  all  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  that  platonifm  was 
an  eflablifhed  philofophy  among  the  Jews  before  the  coming 
of  Christ,  and  that  it  was  much  more  fo  among  the  Chri- 
ftians  afterwards.  It  is  aftonifhing  to  confider  how  fond  the 
Chriftians  were,  in  the  firft  ages  of  this  church,  to  believe, 
and  to  make  others  believe,  that  all  the  myfteries  of  their  re- 
ligion had  been  revealed  by  the  writings  of  Pagan  philofo- 
phers,  many  centuries  before  they  were  fo  by  the  preaching 
of  Christ  and  his  apollles :  as  if  the  latter  could  want,  or 
the  former  give  any  additional  authority.  It  was  to  promote 
this'  opinion,  that  fo  many  books  were  forged  under  the 
names  of  Mercurius  Trismegistus,  of  Hystaspes,  of  the 
Sybils,  and  perhaps  of  others.  Thefe  forgeries,  indeed,  were 
fo  grofs,  that  they  might  be  well  fufpeded  even  at  the  time 
they  vv^ere  publiflied.  Their  credit,  however,  was  maintain- 
ed, till  they  had  had  in  fome  degree  the  effeajihey  were 
defigned  to  have.  When  they  could  have  this  efied  in  any 
degree  no  longer,   they  were  rejeded,   and  even  condemned. 

Xx   2  There 
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There  was  the  lefs  need  of  them  for  the  abfurd  purpofes  to 
which  they  were  applied,  becaufe  the  writings  of  Plato  % 
writings  indifputably  his,  were  public  ;  and  becaufe  his  works 
alone,  wherein  was  mingled  much  of  the  pythagorean  and 
other  antient  theology,  formed  an  ample  and  fufficient  re- 
pertory of  theological  fables  and  fymbols,  and  of  metaphyfi- 
cal  myfteries.  They  who  have  employed  themfeives  from 
thofe  days  to  ours  in  railing  fyftems  of  divinity  on  the  gof- 
pel,  and  impoling  their  own  inventions  by  pretending  the 
authority  of  it,  have  contented  themfeives  accordingly  with 
the  afliftance  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  ;  of  the  mafter  for 
fublimity  of  matter  ;   of  the  fcholar  for  fubtilty  of  form. 

If  the  abfurdity  of  thofe,  who  have  gone  about  to  explain, 
to  confirm,  and  even  to  improve  chriftianity  by  the  dodlrines 
and  authority  of  paganifm,  be,  as  it  is  furely,  very  aftonifli- 
ing ;  we  muff  confefs^  that  it  is  ftill  more  aftonifliing  to  ob- 
ferve  the  flrange  conformity  between  platonifm  and  genuine 
chriftianity  itfelf,  fuch  as  it  is  taught  in  the  original  gofpel. 
We  need  not  ftand  to  compare  them  here.  Particular  inftanccs 
of  conformity  will  occur  often  enough.  In  general,  the  pla- 
tonic  and  chriffian  fyftems  have avery near refemblance,  "qua- 
"  lis  decct  cfTe  fororum  :"  and  feveral  of  the  fathers,  as  well 
as  modern  divines,  have  endeavoured  with  all  their  might,  by 
forced  conftrudions,  and  fomctimes  by  no  very  faithful  ex- 
tracts, to  make  this  relcmblance  appear  ftill  greater.  Ridicu- 
lous endeavours,  no  doubt,  fince  they  give  unbelievers  occaiion 
to  fay,  that  if  the  dodrrnes  are  the  fame,  they  muft  have  been 
deduced  from  the  lame  principle,  and  to  afk  what  that  princi- 
ple was,  whether  reaion  or  revelation  ?  If  we  fay  it  was  reafon-; 
they  will  reply,  that  reafon  could  not  difcover  what  reafon 
cannot  comprehend  when  it  is  difcovered.    A  myil'ery  may  be 

*  "  Res  cnim  et  verba  fcholam  Platonis  fapiunt,  iis  exceptis,  quae  mifcet  c 
'*  librls  divinis."  Casaub.  Ipcaking  of  one  of  thefe  books,  in  his  exeixit. 
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an  objed:  of  faith  to  him,  to  whom  it  is  communicated  in  an 
intelligible  propolition.  But  it  muft  be  an  objedl  of  know- 
ledge in  him  who  communicates  it,  and  requires  an  ail'ent 
to  it,  on  his  own  authority,  that  is,  on  a  confidence  that  he 
knows  it  to  be  true,  and  that  it  is  no  myftery  to  him.  If 
we  fay  it  was  revelation ;  they  will  reply,  that  Plato  then 
mufl  have  been  illuminated  by  the  Holy  Ghoft ;  that  he  muft 
have  been  the  precurfor  ot  the  Saviour,  as  fome  platonic  bir- 
gots  have  ventured,  with  a  very  little  foftening  to  the  term, 
to  call  him  ;  and  that  he  muft  have  been  a  precurfor  too  of 
more  importance  than  St.  John.  St.  John  inftitutcd  a  bap- 
tifm  of  repentance  ;  and  much,'has  been  faid  by  antient  and 
modern  doctors  in  theology  to  ftate  the  difference  between 
this  baptifm  and  that  of  Christ,  baptifm  with  water*,  and 
baptifm  with  the  Holy  Ghoft  and  with  fire  f.  Thefe 
terms,  as  dark  as  they  are,  fliew  however  a  manifeft  differ- 
ence ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  baptifm  of  Jesus 
was  much  more  efteftual  than  the  baptifm  of  John,  as  that 
ot  John  was  effedlual  to  higher  purpofes  than  that  of  the 
Jews.  But  Plato,  inftead  ol:  calling  on  men  in  general  to 
repent,  and  ol  inftituting  one  myftical  ceremony,  antici^ 
pated  the  gofpel  on  fomany  principal  articles  of  belief  and 
practice,  that,  as  fome  divines  fay  the  gofpel  was  a  republi- 
cation of  the  law  of  nature,  the  unbelievers  will  fay  it  was  a 
republication  of  the  theology  of  Plato.  They  will  argue 
"  a  fortiori,"  that  fince  the  republication  of  thefe  myfteries 
was  made  by  divine  revelation,  the  publication  of  them  muft 
have  been  of  neceftity  made  by  the  lame  means,  and  they  will 
conclude,  perhaps,  by  afl<:ing  with  a  fneer,  whether  a  man, 
whofe  paflion  for  courtefans,  and  handiome  boys,  inlpired 
him  to  write  fo  many  lewd  verfes,  was  likeU^  to  be  inlpired 
by  the  Holy  Ghoft  ? 

*•  In  aqua  in  poenitentlam.  -|-  In  fpiritu  ianfto,  et  igni.    Mat,  cap,  jii. 
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Such  confiderations  as  thefe  are  more  than  fufficlent  to  ex- 
;plode  the  impertinent  and  profane  notion,  that  Plato  was  in- 
spired immediately,  or  that  he  had,  in  any  lower  degree  meta- 
phyiicians  can  imagine,  fuch  a  Share  of  divine  illumination  as 
enabled  him  to  difcover,  in  part  at  leafl,  thofe  myfterious 
truths  that  were  not  to  be  fully  revealed  till  theMeffiah  came. 
But  the  queftion  returns,  how  came  he  to  difcover  them,  even 
in  part,  near  four  centuries  before  the  Meiliah  did  come?  or 
how  came  they  to  make  a  part  of  that  pagan  theology  from 
which  he  took  them  ?  A  plain  anfwer  may  be  made  to  thefe 
queflions  :  and  I  think  there  is  no  other  that  can  be  reconciled 
to  common  fenfe.  I  have  hinted  at  it  already:  but  it  requires 
to  be  more  explained.  All  we  can  know  of  the  divine  nature, 
of  the  attributes,  providence,  and  will  of  God,  muft  be  com- 
municated tous  by  his  word,  or  colleded  by  us  from  his  works. 
The  heathen  philofophers  had  not  his  word,  and  they  corrupt- 
ed all  the  knowledge  they  acquired  from  his  vv^orks  by  their 
manner  of  philofophifing.  They  not  only  haftened  too  rafhly 
from  particular  to  general  knowledge,  and  from  a  few  imper- 
feft  obfervations  of  the  pha^nomena,  to  the  moft  extenjQve  hy- 
pothefes,  but  they  raifed  hypothcfes  independently  of  the  ob- 
fervations they  made,  or  might  have  made,  and  then  reafon- 
-ed  on  thefe  hypothefes  as  from  certain  principles  of  know- 
ledge :  fo  that  the  little  real  knowledge  they  acquired  "  a 
*'  pofteriori"  was  controuled  by  that  which  they  fancied  that 
they  acquired  "  a  priori,"  and  thus  the  whole  mafs  of  the 
£rft  philofophy  was  corrupted.  They  difcovered,  in  his 
works,  a  firft  intelligent  caufe  of  all  things,  a  Being  of  infi- 
nite power  and  wifdom,  whofe  providence  is  over  all  his  crea- 
tures, and  whofe  will,  relatively  to  man,  is  manifefted  in  the 
^vhole  human  fyftem.  Here  was  abundant  matter  of  real 
knowledge.    Thus  far  the  Supreme  Being  lets  himfelf  down, 

if 
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if  I  may  ufe  fuch  an  exprefHon,  within  the  verge  of  human 
compreheniion,  and  of  human  alone,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
of  the  animal  world  about  us.  Beyond  this  fixed  point  we  can 
have  no  real  ideas,  and  therefore  no  real  knowledge.  All 
that  we  may  imagine  we  have,  is,  and  muft  be,  fantaftical. 
We  are  no  more  able  to  acquire  knowledge  beyond,  than 
other  animals  up  to  this  point :  and  the  divine  nature,  the 
manner  of  being,  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  the  general 
fyftem  of  his  providence,  are  as  infcru table  to  man  as  to 
them.  His  will  too,  according  to  which  they  are  determin- 
ed by  natural  inftind:,  is  as  infcrutable  to  us,  as  to  them, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  natural  revelation,  unlefs  a  fuperna- 
tural  revelation  communicate  farther  knowledge,  which  it 
did  not  to  thefe  philofophers. 

What  now  was  their  proceeding  ?  Did  they  flop  where 
the  means  of  knowledge  ftop  ?  Not  at  all.  Where  the  fyflem 
ended,  the  hypothefis  began;  and  with  this  difference  be- 
tween thefe  and  all  other  hypothefes,  that  thofe  which  are 
made  in  phyfics  are  made  on  fubjeds  on  which  we  have  much 
knowledge,  and  means  in  our  power  of  acquiring  more  ; 
vt^hereas  hypothefes  in  theology  are  made  on  a  fubjed:  we 
know  little  of,  and  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  more. 
Error  in  the  former  may  be  correded  by  improvement  pi 
knowledge  :  error  in  the  latter  cannot,  becaufe  there  can  be 
no  improvement  beyond  the  point  where  fuch  hypothefes  be- 
gin. It  lias  been  obferved  in  thefe  efiays,  and  more  than 
once,  perhaps,  that  there'  are  philofophers  who  boall:  much 
of  the  power  which  the  human  mind  has  oi:  ranging  iar  and 
wide  in  the  regions  of  pofiibility,  and  of  perceiving  what, 
may  be,  as  Vv'ell  as  v/hat  is,  from  whence  they  draw  very 
foolifh  concluiions  in  favor  of  human  underftanding.  Now 
that  the  mind  of  man  has  fuch  a  power,  we  knov/  moft  con- 
fcjoufly.   But  v/e  know,  or  may  know  too  as  confcioufly,  that 

the 
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the  exercife  of  this  power  is  dangerous,  and  that  he  who 
does  not  ufe  it  under  a  ftrid  controul  of  judgment  on  ima- 
frination,  will  be  fure  to  render  his  condu6l  and  his  faience 
both  fantaftical.  Plato,  like  all  the  divines  of  paganifm, 
was  far  from  preferving  fuch  a  controul.  No  man  had  more 
imagination  ;   no  man  controuled  it  lefs. 

It  would  be  eafy  to  conceive,  if  we  had  not  his  works  be- 
fore us,  that  fuch  extravagant  methods  of  philofophifmg  mufh 
have  produced  the  moft  extravagant  opinions :  and  he  who 
reads  thefe  works,  like  a  man  in  his  fenfes,  will  be  tempted 
to  think,  -on  many  occafions,  that  the  author  was  not  fo. 
I  lay  on  many  occafions  ;  for  on  fome  it  is  certain,  that  he 
writes  like  a  very  pious  and  rational  theift  and  moralifli. 
But  on  the  whole,  his  writings  are  pieces  of  patch-work, 
and  there  arc  few  of  them  that  do  not  abound  in  falfe  fu- 
blime  and  low  images,  in  things  above  compreheniion,  in 
things  below  notice,  in  the  brighteft  truths,  and  the  foulefl: 
errors  :  and,  to  come  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  fome  of  them 
abound  in  notions  that  are  agreeable  to  the  chriflian  fyflem, 
and  in  others  that  are  repugnant  to  it ;  or  that  bearing  an 
appearance  of  likencfs,  nay  of  fanienefs,  arc  much  more 
proper  to  promote  fuperflition  and  enthulialm,  as  in  fact 
they  did,  than  true  religion.  Thefe  confiderations,  every 
one  of  which  may  be  juftified  by  the  moft  famous  of  his  dia- 
logues, gave  occafion,  perhaps,  to  fome  diiierence  that  arofe 
in  tlie  reception  of  platonifm  by  the  chriftian  fathers.  St. 
•Chrysostom,  it  is  faid,  declaimed  againft  it :  and  I  re- 
member a  pafTage  in  Tertullian*,  wherein  he  complains, 
that  the  feeds  of  herefies  were  fcattered  in  Plato's  books  of 
the  republic,  and  in  his  dodlrine  of  ideas,  which  he  calls 
"  hiErctica  idearum  facramenta -f--"  The  greateft  fathers  of 
xhe church,  however,  tho'  they  differed  in  other  things,  agreed 
*  D-e  minima.        ■;■ In  idcis  placonicis  gnofticoruin  ha:rctica  Lamina  relucere. 
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in  admiring  Plato,  and  borrowed  much  of  their  theology 
from  him.  Such  were  Justin,  Origen,  Jerom,  Austin, 
to  quote  no  others,  and  the  firft  the  moft  remarkably.  But 
how  venerable  foever  their  names  may  be,  their  condu6l  was 
in  this  refpedl  extremely  abfurd,  injurious  to  the  gofpel,  and 
derogatory  to  the  authority  of  it,  as  will  appear  undeniably 
by  the  reflexions  I  had  in  view  when  I  faid,  that  a  plain  an- 
fwer  might  be  made  to  thofe  who  fhould  afk  how  the  my- 
fterious  truths  of  the  gofpel  could  be  known,  without  divine 
illumination,  to  Plato. 


SECTION     XII. 

The  refledions,  I  meaned,  are  thefe.  What  the  Chriftians 
borrowed  from  Plato's  works  was  not  contained  in  the  gof- 
pel, or  it  was  contained  in  it.  If  no  fuch  thing  was  contain- 
ed in  it,  the  prefumption  of  thofe  was  inexcufable,  who  ad- 
ded a  fingle  do6lrine  to  the  chriftian  fyftem,  or  even,  an  ex- 
planation of  a  dodrine,  on  the  fairh  of  an  heathen  philofo- 
pher,  whofc  theifm,  tho'  purer  than  that  of  others,  had  ftill 
a  tang  ot  fuperftition,  and  even  of  polytheifm.  With  refpect 
to  God,  this  prefumption  was  a  profanation  :  with  refpedl  to 
man,  it  was  a  fraud.  The  Chriftians  who  were  guilty  of  it 
impofed  on  themfelves,  or  if  not  on  themfelves,  on  others  as 
far  as  their  authority  extended,  the  word  of  Plato  for  the 
word  of  God.  If  the  things  they  borrowed  were  contained 
in  the  gofpel,  they  had  no  reafon  whatever  for  borrowing ; 
or  this  mufl  have  been  their  reafon,  they  muft  have  thoucrht 
the  authority  of  Plato  neceffary  to  confirm  that  of  Christ, 
or  reafon  neceflary  to  render  complete  what  revelation  taught 
imperfedly.  'I'he  firft  is  a  blafphemous,  and  the  feconda 
filly  thought.  Reafon  is  neceffary  and  fufhcient  to  eftablifh 
revelation,  as  it  has  been  fhewed  above.    But  when  the  truth 
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of  a  revelation  is  eftabliflied,  we  are  to  believe  implicitly  ; 
the  ufe  of  reafon  ceafes,  her  interpofition  grows  impertinent, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  fo  than  the  affed:ation  of  antient 
and  modern  divines,  to  banifli  her  out  of  her  province,  or  to 
appeal  to  her  very  weakly  in  it  ;  whilft  they  introduce  her 
into  another,  and  would  be  thought  to  reft  upon  her,  where 
ihe  has  nothing  to  do.  Whenever  they  do  this,  they  go  out 
of  their  ftrcngth  :  and  reafon,  improperly  ufed,  becomes  a 
much  better  weapon  of  offence,  in  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies, than  of  defence,  in  theirs ;  as  the  writings  of  many 
eminent  divines  may  demonftrate. 

If  reafon  now  be  fo  ill  employed  about  myfteries  that  are 
propofed,  {he  is  ftill  lefs  fit,  and  lefs  likely,  to  propofe  them. 
MoNTAGNE  would  fay,  they  are  not  her  game.  The  objed: 
of  reafon  is  truth,  intelligible,  attainable  truth  :  and  if  flie 
goes  at  any  time  in  purfuit  of  it  into  that  well  where  it  lies 
concealed,  as  Empedocles,  Democritus,  and  the  reft  of  the 
antient  philofophers  complained  fo  loudly,  fhe  never  plunges 
fo  far  into  the  dark  as  to  be  unable  to  diftinguifh  it  from  er- 
ror.  Divine  myfteries  fhe  receives  implicitly,  but  fhe  ad- 
vances none  of  her  own  under  that  title  :  and  a  reafonable 
man,  and  a  myftic  man,  feem  two  diftind:  fpecies.  All  myfte- 
ries, that  are  not  communicated  exprefsly  by  revelation,  are 
produced  by  metaphyseal  delirium  and  religious  enthuftafm  ; 
to  both  of  which  men  of  the  brighteft  genius  have  been  often 
tranfported.  Seneca  declares  a  man,  who  does  not  rife  above 
humanity,  contemptible  *.  Many  have  thought  they  did  fo, 
and,  fober  on  all  other  fubjeds,  have  been  ftark  mad  on  thefe  ; 
for  there  is  a  madnefs  "  quoad  hoc,"  if  I  may  fay  fo  :  and 
neither  you  nor  I  could  be  at  a  lofs  to  cite  feveral,  and  fome 
living  examples  of  it.  But  there  is  too  a  degree  of  affedation 
*  O  (juam  contempta  res  eft  homo,  nifi  fupra  hiimana  fe  erexerit ! 

fome- 
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fometimes  in  this  apparent  madnefs,  employed  for  different 
purpofes.  The  metaphyseal  delirium  may  be  kept  up  by  a 
reputation,  which  iingularity  alone  is  often  fufficient  to  ac- 
quire, and  much  more  by  an  opinion  of  making  new  difco- 
veries  in  the  intelledlual  world.  This  affedlation,  fuftained 
by  his  own  warm  imagination,  and  by  thofe  of  his  egyptian 
and  Pythagorean  mafters,  poffeffed  Plato  very  ftrongly,  and 
anfwered  very  eftedually  his  purpofe  in  the  acquifition  of 
fame.  He  knew  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  do  ;  he 
knew  that  no  mythology  was  too  grofs,  no  pretended  ab- 
ftradlions  too  whimfical  for  them  :  and  nothing  can  fhew  fo 
much  either  how  he  had  turned  their  heads,  or  how  eafily 
heads  were  turned  by  the  marvellous  in  thofe  days,  as  the  ge- 
neral opinion  that  prevailed  of  his  divine  birth.  Apollo  ap- 
peared to  Aristo  his  father,  and  forbid  him  to  enjoy  his 
wife  during  the  fpace  of  ten  months ;  which  was  a  very  un- 
neceffary  precaution,  if  the  poor  man  had  often  tried  and 
never  could  ;  and  if  Perictione  was  a  virgin,  when  the  fame 
god  appeared  to  her  in  a  vifion,  and  fhe  conceived.  Thus 
Plato  was  begot  to  be  a  phyfician  of  fouls,  as  .^^sculapius 
had  been  to  be  a  phyflcian  of  bodies. 

Plato  might  fafely  give  a  loofe  to  ail  the  extravagance  of 
his  imagination  in  fuch  an  age,  and  be  affured  that  the  wild- 
eft  hypothefes  would  pafs  for  fyftems  of  fublime  knowledge, 
and  that  the  do61:rines  the  leaft  underftood  would  be  thembft 
admired.  He  improved  this  advantage  to  the  utmoft,  and  it 
happened,  as  it  might,  without  infpiration  or  miracle,  that 
in  his  rambling  fpeculations  about  the  divine  and  fpiritual 
nature,  about  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  about  Goo's  dif- 
penfations  in  this  life  and  another,  and  various  matters  rela- 
tive to  thefe,  he  blundered  on  fome  divine  truths  that  were 
not  quite  beyond  human  apprehenfion,  according  to  human 

Y  y   2  ideas  ; 
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ideas  ;  tho'  they  had  not  been  yet  revealed  to  mankind,  nor 
jftripped  of  types  and  figures,  thofe  facred  hieroglyphics, 
wherein  they  lay  involved.  This  anfwer  to  the  queftion, 
above  mentioned,  is  plain  and  full ;  for  if  events,  that  were 
to  come  to  pafs  in  the  order  of  providence,  were  foretold 
fometimes  by  men  who  neither  knew  any  thing  of  this  or- 
der ;  nor  even  that  they  prophefied  when  they  did  prophefy, 
as  divines  have  fometimes  faid,  why  fhould  not  fome  truths, 
that  were  to  be  manifcfted  in  after  ages  by  divine  revelation, 
be  anticipated  by  human  imagination  ?  Human  reafon  would 
have  never  difcovered  them,  becaufe  they  are  no  more  objeds 
of  intuitive,  nor  of  demonftrative,  than  they  are  of  fenfitive 
knowledge ;  but  imagination,  conceiving  them  poffible, 
might  impofe  them  for  true  on  minds  wherein  fhe  exercifed 
the  plenitude  of  her  power.  Chriftians,  therefore,  might 
have  given  this  anfwer,  and  have  evaded  by  it  the  abfurdity 
of  fuppofing  Plato  infpircd,  and  the  difficulty  of  accounting 
for  the  chriftianity  of  his  doctrines  without  this  fuppofition. 


SECTION     XIII. 

I  HAVE  infifted,  and  muft  infift  again  a  little  largely,  on  the 
theology  of  Plato  ;  tho'  I  have  faid  a  great  deal  in  a  former 
effay  concerning  his  philofophy  in  general,  in  order  to  fhew 
the  more  fully  and  clearly  on  what  original  authority  we  reft 
in  matters  of  religion,  and  becaufe  his  works  have  been  made,, 
after  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  a  principal  foundation  of  all 
that  theology  which  has  occafioned  fo  many  difputes  in  the 
world,  and  has  rendered  the  chriftian  religion  obnoxious  to, 
the  cavils  of  infidels  :  one  of  which  I  undertake  to  refute  by 
fhewing  that  it  is  not  religion,  but  theology,  which  has  done 
all  the  mifchief  complained  of  fo  loudly  and  fo  juftly.  Ge- 
7  nuine 
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nuine  chriftianlty  was  taught  by  God.  Theological  chrifti- 
anity  is  a  religion  that  men  have  invented,  and  that  has  de- 
feated  the  defign  by  pretending  the  authority  of  the  former. 
Human  paifions,  human  interefts,  human  fallibility,  not 
thole  of  particular  dodors  alone,  but  thofe  of  the  church, 
cecumenically  afferabled,  from  the  NiccEan  council  down  to. 
that  of  Trent,  have  had  their  fhare  in  compofing  the  pre- 
fent  intricate,  inconfiftent,  and  voluminous  fj/ftem.  I  can 
eafily  believe,  that  fome  of  thefe  divines  meaned  to  preferve 
the  purity  of  it,  and  to  promote  revealed  religion.  I  can  be- 
lieve too,  that  fuch  philofophers  as  Socrates  and  Plato, 
who  contributed  to  deftroy,  whilft  they  pretended  rather  to 
reform  polytheifm  and  idolatry,  meaned  to  reftore  the  purity 
of  theifm,  and  to  promote  natural  religion.  But  here  a  dif- 
ference between  them,  which  is  very  well  founded,  and 
worthy  of  obfervation,  begins  to  arife»  The  latter  could 
fupport  their  dodrines  by  no  authority  except  their  own. 
The  former  had  always  the  pretence  of  fpiritual  gifts  to  au- 
thorife  them. 

Faith  in  Christ,  the  MefHah,  is  the  firfE  prrnciple  of  chr:~ 
ftianity,  an  article  as  plain  as  it  is  eflential.  But  there  are 
other  articles  in  the  gofpel,  darkly  revealed,  becaufe  doubt- 
fully expreffed  ;  beftdes  feveral  in  the  other  parts  of  the  new 
teftament  the  fenfe  of  which  never  has  been  fixed.  Chriflian. 
divines  have  fuppofed  all  thefe  alike  effential.  They  have 
fuppofed  that,  as  obedience  is  better  than  facrifice,  faith  is  as 
effcntial  or  more  elTential  than  works  :  and  every  fe6l  has  fup- 
pofed th-e  underftanding  and  believing  thefe  ambiguous  paf- 
fages,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  their  teachers  expound  them,.ne- 
eeflary  to  the  falvation  promifed  in  the  gofpel.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened fermerly,  and  thus  it  happens  ftill,  that  the  objecls  of 
faith  vary  in  every  chriftian  fed :  and  as  neutrality,  in  the  civil 
eontefb  of  the  A  tjienian.  common  wealth,  was  branded  with  a. 

note. 
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note  of  infamy  ;  fo  in  thcfe  religious  contefts,  as  they  are 
falfely  called,  he  who  takes  no  fide  is  ftigmatifed  for  an  infi- 
del by  all,  and  he  who  takes  any  fide  is  given  over  for  an  he- 
retic to  the  hangman  here,  and  to  the  devil  hereafter,  by 
every  fide  except  his  own.  In  fliort,  it  is  not  enough  to  be- 
lieve like  a  Chriftian,  it  is  made  neceflary  that  men,  women, 
and  children  fiiould  decide  like  metaphyficians,  or  believe 
without  knowing  what  they  believe. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  think,  and  they  who  prefer  the 
example  and  dodrine  of  Christ  to  thofe  of  Paul  will  find 
reafon  to  think,  that  the  Mefilah  intended  rather  to  reform, 
and  to  graft  upon  judaifm,  than  to  abolifh  it ;  we  may  think 
too  that  Socrates  and  Plato  intended  rather  to  reform  pa- 
ganifm,  and  to  graft  fomething  lefs  carnal,  and  more  fpiritual 
upon  it,  than  by  a  more  dired;  oppofition  to  the  rooted  pre- 
judices of  their  age  and  country  to  abolifh  them  quite.  This 
pious  attempt  coft  the  mafter  his  life,  and  made  the  fcholar, 
perhaps,  not  only  involve  his  do6lrines  in  greater  obfcurity, 
but  feem,  at  leaft  in  feveral  inflances,  favorable  to  the  ab- 
furdities  of  paganifiii.  Socrates  was  a  zealous  miffionary  of 
morality  :  and  the  obligations  of  natural  religion  in  public 
and  private  life  were  taught  and  preiTed  upon  men  both  by 
him  and  Plato,  not  only  from  motives  that  reafon  fuggefts, 
but  by  inculcating  the  dodrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  a  dodrine  the  moft  ufefully  believed,  and  the  moft 
weakly  proved,  fays  Charron  *  ;  and  of  a  future  ftate  of  re- 
wards and  punifhments,  which  they  had  learned  from  the 
Egyptians,  among  v/hom  thefe  dodlrines  had  prevailed  from 
an  unknown  antiquity,  and  not  from  the  Jews  who  could 
not  derive  thcfe  dodrincs  from  Moses,  and  who  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  entertained  them  till  they  began  to  tag  their  law 
with  the  fcraps  of  philofophy. 

*  De  la  fagefle,  1.  i.  c.  15. 

Adora- 
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Adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being,  gratitude  and  religna- 
tion  to  the  order  of  hii  providence,  were  the  great  internal 
duties  of  religion,  that  thefe  philofophers  taught :  and  it  is 
eafy  to  difcern  what  they  thought  of  external  worfhip,  hy 
feveral  paiTages  in  Plato.  In  his  book  of  laws  he  direds  in- 
deed, that  men  fliould  refort  to  the  public  temples,  deliver 
their  vidlims  and  offerings  to  the  priefts,  and  lacrifice  and 
pray  there  only.  But  even  in  that  place,  where  he  feems  ta 
have  fo  much  regard  to  the  uniformity  of  public  worfliip,  he 
hints  fufEciently  in  what  efteem  he  held  it,  by  his  invedive 
againft  the  fuperftition  of  private  devotions  ;  which,  after  all 
he  fays  againft  them,  were  founded  on  the  fame  principles, 
and  performed  on  the  fame  model  as  thofe  of  eftabliflied  and 
public  worfhip.  He  fpeaks  moft  reafonably,  in  the  fecond 
Alcibiadesj  of  the  regard  Goi>  has  to  a  pious  difpoiition  of 
mind,  and  humoroufly  enough  of  this  external  worfhip,  as 
of  an  account,  that  men  pretend  to  keep  with  God,  as  with 
a  banker  or  ufurer  ;  whereby  afts  of  devotion  performed^ 
and  benefits  received,  may  be  balanced.  But  the  paffage,  I 
choofe  to  cite,  precedes  thefe  in  the  fame  dialogue.  After 
fhewing  that  men  afked  things  contrary,  and  even  hurtful  to^ 
them,  Socrates  commends  the  prayer  of  the  poet  who  afked 
Jupiter  to  grant  his  friends  fuch  things  as  were  good  for 
them,  whether  they  prayed  that  they  might  have  them  or 
not,  and  to  refufe  fuch  as  were  hurtful,  even  when  they  de- 
lired  them.  From  hence  he  takes  occafion  to  commend  like- 
wife  the  cuftom  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  who  afked  for  good 
in  general,  and  for  nothing  in  particular,  "  pulchra  cum  bo- 
"  nis,"  in  all  their  prayers  public  and  private.  They  were  not, 
however,  he  fays,  lels  happy  than  other  people  ;  and  upon 
that  occafion  he  tells  Alcibiades  a  ftory,  which,  he  had  heard 
from  certain  old  men.  The  Athenians,  being  always  beaten  at 
land  and  at  fea  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  confulted  Jupitlr 
2'  Ham- 
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Hammon  to  know  why  the  gods  were  more  favorable  to  their 
enemies,  who  did  not  worlliip  them  with  the  fame  pomp  and 
-expence  as  the  Athenians  did  ?  Hammon  anfwered,  that  the 
acclamations,  that  is,  the  prayers  ot  the  Lacedjemonians 
pleafed  him  better  than  all  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  other  Greeks. 

Not  only  the  notions  of  thefe  philofophers  concerning  di- 
vine worfhip,    but  their   notions   concerning    the   firft  prin- 
ciple of  all  religion,  the  exiftence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  were 
much  more   conformable  to  right  reafon   than  any  of  thofe 
which  prevailed  at  that  time.      There  are  many  fuch  fcatter- 
ed  about  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  which  the  mofi:  orthodox 
theift  might  adopt.      He  acknowledged  one  Supreme  Being, 
eternal,    ineffable,    incomprehenfible,    all-perfed,  the  feif- 
exiftent  fountain  of  all  exiftence,   divine  and  human,  him- 
felf  above  all  eifence.      God  is  truth,   but  above   all   truth,  ' 
intelligent  as  well  as  intelligible,  but  above  all  intelligence  ; 
good,  but  above  all  goodnefs.      He  is  none  of  thefe,  but  the 
principle  of  them  all,  as  the  fun  is  the  principle  of  light,  and 
as  he  makes  all  things  to  be  feen  without  being  light  or  fight 
himfclf.      In  a  word,  Plato  acknowledged  the  omnifcience, 
the  omniprefence,    the  infinite    power  and  wifdom  of  God. 
Thefe  are  very  elevated  fentiments,  which  may  be  coUefted 
from  his  writings.      They  are  ftrained  as  high  as  the  utmofl 
pitch  to  which  v/e  can  carry   our  ideas,  and  they  point  ftill 
higher.   So  they  fhould  ;  for  after  all  the  efforts  that  the  mind 
ot  man  is  capable  ot  making,  our  conceptions  will  fall  infi- 
nitely fnort  of  their  objc6l,  when  this  objed  is  the  majefty  of 
the  all-perfed  Being.     Neither  Plato,   nor  they  who  receiv- 
ed his  philofophy  four  or  five  hundred  years  alter  his  time, 
and  who  were  even  more  extravagant  and  lefs  intelligible  than 
he,  could  pufli  their  general  and  abftrad:  notions  of  this  fort 
too  far.    The  intelledual  profped  is  immenfe,  and  the  intel- 

ledual 
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ledlual  fight  muft  be  ftrained,  from  objcds  clearly  and  diftliiclly  ■ 
perceived,   to  fuch  as  are  lefs  fo,  and  from  thefc,  dill  farther; 
till  it  can  be  ftrained  no  more,  and  the  mind  is  loft  in  the  fub- 
limity  of  its  own  conceptions. 

If  thefe  fpeculations  cannot  difcover,  by  infinite  degrees,  the 
whole  truth,  they  cannot  lead  us  into  any  error,  and  they  fervc 
to  maintain  in  our  minds  that  awful  fenfe,  and  that  profound 
veneration  of  the  Supreme  Being,  of  the  true  God  in  the  unity 
of  his  nature,  which  are  due  to  him  from  every  intelligent  crea- 
ture. Thus  far,  therefore,  and  in  this  manner,  Plato  was  an 
excellent  mafter  of  natural  theology.  His  errors,  and  thofe  of 
all  other  pretenders  to  metaphyfical  theology,  are  owing  to  fpe- 
culations of  another  kind,  relative  indeed  to  thefe,  but  pur- 
fued  in  a  different  fpirit,  the  fpirit  of  vain  curiofity,  and  are 
hypothetical  from  the  firft  for  want  of  real  ideas  whereon  to 
fet  out.  In  a  word,  they  are  engraftments  on  the  religion  ot 
nature  and  of  reafon,  which  neither  nature  nor  reafon  can  ad- 
mit. Our  world  feems  to  be,  in  many  refpedls,  the  bedlam 
of  every  other  fyftem  of  intelligent  creatures,  and  with  this  un- 
lucky circumftance,  that  they  who  are  moft  mad  govern,  in 
things  of  the  greateft  importance,  thofe  who  are  leaft  fo :  and 
Charron  *  might  very  well  fay,  that  minds  thought  capable 
of  prophecy,  illumination,  revelation,  and  admiilion  into  the 
fecret  councils  of  the  gods,  were  fuch  as  extafy  and  enthufiafm 
tranfported,  or  fleep  fct  on  dreaming.  The  obfcrvation  may 
be  carried  down  from  antient  to  modern  days,  and  may  be 
verified  by  examples  of  chriflian  as  well  as  heathen  fanatics. 
There  are,  indeed,  madmen  little  lefs  ridiculous  among  thofe 
who  pretend  to  bemetaphyficians  and  theologians,  great  mafters 
of  reafon,  lovers  of  wifdom,  inftruclors  of  mankind,  and  fpi- 
ritual  guides.     It  has  been  the  pride  and  folly  of  thefe  men  in 

*  Lib.  I.  cap.  6. 

Vol.  IV.  Z  z  all 
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all  ages  to  impofe  complete  fyftems  of  knowledge  on  the  world ; 
whereas  all  human  knowledge  in  its  utmoft  extent  is  deficient, 
and  a  fyftem  of  this  kind,  that  affedls  to  be,  and  that  appears 
to  be  complete,  is  therefore  falfe.  This  folly  prevailed  mofl:  in 
the  nonage  of  philofophy  ;  for  as  men  have  rifen  in  fcience, 
they  have  feen  their  ignorance  better.  It  continues  however 
iiili,  in  fome  degree,  and  appears,  on  fome  occafions,  but  is 
{o  predominant  on  none  as  on  fubjeds  that  the  firft  philofophy 
furniflies,  on  which  every  dabler  in  theology,  nay  every  old  wo- 
man, "  qua^dam  anicula  chriftiana,"  to  fpeak  like  Tertulli- 
AN,  is  ready  to  explain  very  particularly  the  divine  nature  and 
attributes,  the  conftitution  of  the  fpiritual,  and  the  creation 
and  government  oi  the  corporeal  world,  and  to  fpeak  like  an- 
other great  dodor  as  well  as  heretic,  the  whole  fcheme,  or- 
der,  and  ftate  of  things*. 

Plato  gave  encouragement,  and  furniflied  matter,  to  this 
prefumption,  by  his  engraftments  on  natural  religion,  by  the  ex- 
travagant notions  which  he  propagated,  and  by  his  whole  man- 
ner oi  philofophiiing.  His  works  have  flood  in  the  place  of 
his  imaginary  fyilem  of  eternal  ideas,  and  divines  and  metaphy- 
licians,  who  have  thought  like  Maleeranche,  that  they  con- 
hilted  the  Logos,  and  that  they  derived  their  knowledge  from 
thofe  abflra6l  beings  that  refide  in  the  divine  intelligence,  have' 
confuked  only  Plato,  and  have  derived  from  his  writini2;s  all 
the  whimfics  that  compofe  their  fantaflical  fcience.  They  may 
have  thought  themfelves  wrapped  into  a  third  heaven,  as 
St.  Paul  fays  that  he,  or  fomebody  that  he  knew,  was,  or  that 
they  rofe  in  extafy,  like  Plot  in  us  and  Porphyry,  up  to  a 
divine  union  ;  but  we  may  affure  ourfelves,  that  they  never 
were  v^rappcd  in  any  heaven  but  that  of  their  own  imagination, 
nor  rofe  to  any  divine  union  but  that  with  the  divine  Plato. 
*  CL.ARK.E  in  his  Eviden.. 

To. 
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To  collect  all  the  abfurdlties,  and  manifcfl:  inconfiftencies  and 
coatradiclions,  that  are  to  be  found  in  his  works,  would  be  to 
write  a  treatife  bigger,  and  as  ftrong  at  leaft  to  the  purpofe  as  that 
of  Plutarch  on  the  repugnancies  of  the  floics.  To  feparate, 
from  what  is  reafonable  and  true  in  this  philofophy,  all  the  lo- 
gical puerilities,  all  the  falfe  fublime,  all  the  tedious  and  flimfy 
argumentations  that  prove  nothing,  in  a  word,  all  that  is  unin- 
tellio;ible,  or  that  informs  us  not  when  it  is  underftood,  would 
be  a  work  fomething  like  to  that  which  our  Verulam*  wirhed 
fo  fee  performed  in  one  view,  and  Montaigne  fin  another; 
and  if  I  miftake  not,  the  vogue  of  Plato,  the  particular  im- 
portance of  fome  fubjeds,  and  the  general  hurt  he  has  done  to 
fcience  by  laying  falfe  foundations  of  it  confidered,  this  work 
would  be  more  ufeful  in  a  third  view  :  it  would  iLevv  us  to 
what  mifcrable  (liifts  the  greateft  men  are  reduced,  fince  Plato 
is  to  be  numbered  among  thefe,  when  they  pretend  to  give 
complete  fyftems  of  knowledge  divine  and  human  under  the 
name  of  philofophy  §;  when  they  affume  unattainable  know- 
ledge to  be  attained,  and  that  which  is  fantaftical  to  be  real. 
But  this  is  a  work  we  iliall  never  fee  performed.  Men,  as  dull 
or  as  mad  as  all  the  commentators  and  tranflators  of  Plato 
have  Ji^en,  are  incapable  oi'  it,  and  men  who  are  neither  will 
find  themfelves  more  agreeable  employment. 

Tho'  this  philofopher  was  not  a  friend  to  the  polythciim  and 
idolatry  of  the  heathen  world,  he  was  not  an  enemy  to  fuper- 
flition.  Far  from  going  about  to  deftroy  it,  he  refined,  he 
fpiritualifed  it,  and  intrenched  it  more  in  myftcry.  He  made 
it  more  plaufible,  and  more  fecure  from  the  attacks  to  which 
it  ftood  expofed  before.    He  made  ufe  indeed,  on  fome  occaii- 

*  Advancem.  of  Lear.  lib.  3.  j  Eflays,  chap.  12, 

§  Pliilofophia  eft  divinarum  ec  humanarum  rcriim  fcientia. 

Z  z   2  ons, 
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ons,  for  ornament  or  illuftration,  of  fables  taken  from  the  cur- 
rent mythology,  like  that  of  love  begot  by  Porus  on  Penia, 
when  he  was  drunk  in  Jupiter's  orchard,  and  the  gods  were 
met  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  Venus:  but  the  divine  mytho- 
lo-^y  he  taught  purpofely  was  not  fo  grofs.  The  gods  of  the 
heathen  had  been  men.  The  fepulchres  of  thefe  immortals 
were  fhewn,  and  they  retained  in  heaven  the  pailions,  the  man- 
ners, and  the  habits  of  the  earth.  The  celeftial  kingdom  was 
peopled,  like  other  countries,  by  colonies  from  abroad,  by  na- 
turalifations  of  foreigners,  and  by  the  generations  of  thofe  who 
had  been  there  fo  long,  that  they  feemed  the  aborigines  of  the 
country.  The  gods  of  Plato  were  of  another  fort.  They 
were  generated  indeed,  for  he  fuppofed  too  a  produ6lion  and 
propagation  of  divinities;  but  the  image  of  this  generation  was 
changed,  and  gods  were  faid  to  be  produced  by  emanation  or 
proceilion  ;  emanations  from  the  iirfl:  divine  eflence,  like  beams 
flora  the  fun,  proceflions,  or  rather  extenfions  of  the  fupreme 
and  {imple  fubflance*,  for  thus  they  have  been  explained  by 
the  platonics.  In  fome  fuch  incomprehenfible,  if  not  ineffable 
manner,  (for  vvliat  is  ineffable  to  one  of  thefe  philofophers  ?) 
louls,  angels,  and  da:;mons  were  produced  ;  by  the  fuppofed 
txiflence  ol  the  two  laft  of  which,  vifions  and  dreams,  and 
every  art  of  divination,  and  every  fupcrftition  of  magic,  was 
upheld. 

This  little  that  I  have  fiid,  may  fland  as  a  general  fpecimen 
of  the  platonic  tlieology  in  this  place  ;  lor  in  another,  I  ihail 
give  fome  t'nac  will  be  more  particular.     No  n^an  ever  dreamed 

io  wildly  as  this  author  writ "  velut  aegri   fomnia,   vanas 

''  hnguntur  l]Tccics."  But  as  he  had  no  divme  miflion  nor  au- 
thority to  claim,  all  this  refled  on  his  own  authority  :  lie  was 
to  prove  it  as  he  could,  and  every  man  was  at  liberty  to  recei\  c 

*  Profufio  quroJain  etextcnfio  fiimma;  et  fimplicis  fubftantia;.. 

or 
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or  reje£t  all  or  any  of  thefe  doftrines  as  he  found  the  proof. 
Thus  they  remained  purely  hypothetical,  nor  could  be  made 
dogmatical,  till  chriftian  divines  made  them  fo,  by  adopting 
them  as  parts  of  divine  revelation.  Then,  indeed,  they  be- 
came dogmas  to  Chriftians :  and  before  that  time,  they  were 
not  fuch  to  many  o[  the  heathens,  They  could  not  be  fuch 
to  Plato  himfelf,  whatever  they  were  to  fome  of  his  difciples. 
He,  who  piibliHied  them,  knew  that  he  invented  them,  or 
that- he  borrowed  them  from  thofe  that  did  invent  them,  and 
that  neither  he  nor  they  were  led  to  them  by  any  chain  of 
knowledge.  Neither  he  nor  they  could  be  the  bubbles  of  thefe 
doftrines  ;  tho'  they,  who  received  them  for  true  theology, 
were  fo.  It  is  not  he  who  makes,  but  he  who  fwallows,  the 
wine  that  gets  drunk.  But  as  foon  as  Chriftians  found  fome, 
and  thought  they  found  others  of  thefe  do£trines  in  the  gofpel,. 
the  difference  1  mentioned  between  the  authority  of  thefe  di- 
vines, and  that  of  the  divines  of  paganifm  was  complete.  The 
authority  of  revelation  confirming  that  of  Plato,  propofitions 
that  were  dubious  to  the  one  became  certain  to  the  others,  and 
philofophical  conjeciures  became  articles  of  faith  :  juft  as  it  hap- 
pened afterwards,  wlien  the  authority  of  Aristotle  was  ad- 
ded to  both,  and  new  dodlrines  were  devifed,  by  metaphyfi- 
cal  explanations  and  extenfions,  under  pretence  of  defending 
the  former. 

Nothing  lefs  than  this  could  have  eftablilTied  and  con- 
tiiiued  the  theology  of  Plato.  In  his  days,  and  long  after 
them,  philolophy  was  for  the  mod  part  very  hypothetical, 
Phyfics  were  fo.  What  wonder  if  metaphyfics  were  more, 
nay  wholly  fo  ?  When  Plato  had  brought  thefe,  and  Aris- 
'fOTLE  logic,  into  repute,  one  of  them,  made  the  material 
world  nietap'nyfically,  the  other  logically,  and  both  very  ab- 
furdly.      But  when  they  fee  thcmfelves,  and  Plato  efpecially, 

to 
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to  ralfe  an  immaterial  intelle6lual  world,  metaphyseal  and  lo- 
gical architcdure  were  moft  properly  employed.  They  could 
employ  no  other :  they  knew  little,  imagined  much,  built 
beyond  nature ;  and  terms  and  phrafcs,  which  fupported  their 
fchemes,  covered  equally  the  deficiency  and  the  futility  of  their 
matter,  not  unlike  to  thofe  columns  and  entablatures  of  paint- 
ed paftboard  that  imitate  the  folidity  of  marble  and  deceive 
the  eye.  This  was  the  leaft  laborious,  the  fliorteft  and  furefl 
way  to  fame  :  and  whilft  men  negleded  the  analyfe  of  .ideas, 
and  attended  to  the  forms  of  argumentation,  it  was  no  hard 
matter  to  throw  words  into  fuch  forms  as  were  fufficient  to 
keep  up  difpute  in  the  defence  of  any  docftrines.  An  hypothe- 
cs, plaufible  to  the  reafon,  or  to  the  prejudices,  or  to  the 
prcdominat  affedions  and  pafTions  of  men,  formed  a  fe6l ; 
and  as  foon  as  a  fedl  was  formed,  the  hypothecs  became  a  de- 
monflirated  fyftem,  which  the  honor  of  the  fe6l  was  concerned  to 
maintain.  There  were  many  fuch  among  the  Greeks,  and  they 
were  all  defended  and  attacked  with  equal  obftinacy,  till  time 
and  contefls  wore  them  out.  If  platonifm  was  not  better 
founded  in  reafon  and  knowledge  than  others,  it  was  kept  up 
long  with  greater  art,  and  had  greater  good  fortune  afterwards. 
Plato  gave  occaGon  to  both.  To  the  firfl:  direcflly,  and  by- 
choice.  To  the  laft  indiredly,  and  by  chance.  His  immediate 
fucceflbrs,  Speusippus,  XENocRATts,  PolejMo,  Crates, 
Grantor,  had  acquired  no  great  fame,  nor  (had  any  great 
fuccefs.  The  portic  and  the  gardens  of  Epicurus  rivalled  the 
ncademv,  in  oppoling  dogma  to  dogma.  Arcesilaus,  there- 
fore, and  Garneades  changed  the  condu6l  of  this  philolophical 
war.  By  affirming  nothing,  they  left  their  adverfiries  nothing 
to  attack  ;  and  by  afluming,  in  confequence,  the  right  of  dil- 
puting  againft  every  thing,  they  were  at  liberty  to  take  their  ad- 
vantage wherever  they  found  it.  The  example  of  their  founder, 
and    of  his  mafier,    fuggefted  this  expedient  to  thtm,    and 

counte- 
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countenanced  them  in  the  ufe  of  it.    They  became  terrible  to 
the  ftoicians,  and  to  the  epicureans,  and  to  all  the  dogmatifts. 

As  thefe  men  pretended  to  revive  the  firft  academy  by  re- 
verting to  fcepticifmj  the'  they  were  called  authors  of  a  fecond 
and  a  third,  and  therefore  academic  philofophers,  fo  there 
were  others  who,  under  pretence  of  adhering  to  the  hrft  aca- 
demy, profeffed  themfelves  dogmatifts,  and  affeded  to  be 
named  platonicians.  Some  of  thefe  men  indeed  became  peripa- 
tetics, or  fiided  from  platonifm  into  ftoicifm,  like  the  philofo- 
pher  Antiochus,  whom  Tully  mentions*;  whilft  the  fuf- 
peniion  of  aflent  was  ftill  maintained,  as  the  true  principle  of 
the  academy  old  and  new,  by  Clitomachus,  Pmilo,  and 
Tully.  Varro  fays,  in  the  academics,  there  was  no  difference 
between  the  peripatetics,  certain  dogm.atifls  no  doubt,  and  the 
old  academy  f.  Tully  fays,  that  the  academy  they  called 
tlie  new,  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  fame  as  the  old  §,  Thus 
the  matter  ftood  in  Greece  and  at  Rome.  But  the  platonifm 
that  prevailed  in  Afia  and  Egypt,  and  was  taught  in  the  fa- 
mous fchool  of  Alexandria,  was  unqueftionably  dogmatical  in 
every  point.  If  the  philofophers  in  thofe  countries  did  not  find 
it,  they  made  it  fuch.  It  could,  not  othervvife  have  fuitcd  the 
charaders,  nor  have  anivvered  the  purpofe,s.of  Jews,  of  Chriftians, 
and  of  thofe  who  oppofed  chriftianity :  by  all  of  whom  it  was, 
in  fome  degree,  and  in  a  different  manner,  adopted,  accordino- 
to  the  method  of  the  ecledic  fed  that  Potamo  of  Alexandria 
founded.  The  object:  of  this  fed  was  very  fpecious.  Thefe 
philofophers  were  to  ieled  the  beft  and  truell:  placits  from  all 
others.  But  we  may  conclude  that  they  feleded,  conformably 
to  the  human  charader,   fuch  as  agreed  beft  with  their  own 

*  In  acadcm. 

f  Nihil  enini  inter  peripatet'cos,  ct  illam  veterem  academiam,  diffeiebat. 

§,  Hanc  academiam  novam  appellabant,  quze  mihi  vetus  videtur. 

opinions. 
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opinions,  according  to  the  account  Diogenes  Laertius* 
oives  of  Pot  A  MO,  that  he  chofe  thofe  things  that  pleafed  him 
moft.  Thus  the  Jews  took  fome  dogmas,  the  Chriflians  more, 
and  the  Pagans  mofl:  of  all,  from  Plato's  philofophy;  which 
became  accidentally  of  greater  extent,  duration,  and  impor- 
tance than  the  author  had  any  reafon  to  exped. 

There  are  many  things  unintelligible  in  the  antient  philofo- 
phers,  many  inconfiftent  and  contradictory,  even  among  thofe 
who  wrote  with  the  greateft  clearnefs  and  precifion  ;  for  I  ex- 
cept neither  Cicero  nor  Seneca.  It  would  be  time  well  faved 
to  negled  the  £rft,  and  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than 
the  pains  that  learned  men  take  to  difguife  or  reconcile  the 
others,  inftead  of  owning  them  to  be,  what  after  all  their 
pains  they  are  forced  to  leave  them,  incondftencies  and  con- 
tradidlions.  But  Plato  has  this  peculiar  advantage  over  all 
the  philofophers  of  any  name.  He  has  puzzled  mankind, 
not  only  by  particular  paflages  in  his  writings,  but  about  his 
own  general  charader  as  an  author.  The  dogmatifts,  and  the 
fceptics,  for  fuch  in  truth  the  academicians  were,  have  claim- 
ed him  :  and  it  is  at  this  hour  a  problematical  point  at  leaft, 
whether  this  great  philofopher  and  divine  gave  a  full  affent  to 
the  truth  of  his  own  dodrines.  To  all  of  them,  to  fome  of 
the  principal,  he  could  not.  They  were  the  fruits  of  his  own 
and  of  other  men's  invention;  and  he  mufl:  have  been  confcious 
that  they  were  fo,  as  I  obferved  above. 


SECTION     XIV. 

It  is  in  itfelf  of  little  moment  in  what  fpirit,  and  on  what 
motive,   Plato  writ,   who  or  what  he  was.      The  weight  of 

*  In  praifat. 
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reafon,  and  not  the  authority  of  an  author,  fliould  decide  our 
opinions*:  and  this  philofopher  himfelf  fpeaks  very  ftrongly 
to  this  purpofe,  in  many  places,  in  the  Gorgias  particularly. 
If  a  dodirine,  which  Plato  taught,  be  fupported  by  reafon  or 
revelation,  we  ought  to  receive  it  with  that  affent  which  is  due 
to  truth -f-;  tho'  he  were  a  fceptic  under  the  mafk  of  a  dogma- 
tift.  If  any  of  his  dodrines  are  fupported  neither  by  reafon 
nor  revelation,  we  ought  to  rejeft  them  ;  tho'  he  were  a  dog- 
matifl:  under  the  niafk  of  a  fceptic.  This  is  evident:  and 
yet  chriftian  divines  have  been  in  all  ages  as  zealous  to  make 
him  pafs  for  a  dogmatift,  as  if  nothing  more  was  neceilary  to 
eftablifli  the  truth  of  a  dodlrine  than  to  be  aflured  that  he 
thought  it  true,  and  taught  it  as  fuch.  In  the  mean  time, 
they  did  not  enough  confidcr  that  they  made  a  fool  or  a  knave 
of  their  favourite  philofopher.  Wrong  methods  of  enquiring 
after  truth  and  knovv'ledge,  and  frequent  contentions  about 
them,  ended  in  a  difpute  at  laft,  not  whether  there  was  any 
fuch  thing  as  truth,  but  whether  there  was  any  fuch  thing  as 
knowledge.  From  hence  arofe  dogmatifts,  acataleptics,  and 
fceptics§.  If  Plato  was  one  of  the  former,  who  boafted 
that  they  had  found  the  truth,  and  if  there  can  be  on  every 
fubjedt  one  opinion  alone  true,  how  came  he  to  have  different 
opinions  on  the  fame  fubjedV,  not  tranfiently  nor  inadvertently 
mentioned,  but  formally  delivered  and  maintained  ?  In  the 
other  two  characters,  if  he  believed  all  things  to  be  abfolutely- 
incomprehenfible,  or  if  he  reftrained  his  affent  becaufe,  tho' 
he  did  not  deny  that  truth  might  be  found,  he  did  not  deter- 

*  Non  tam  auftores quam  rationis  momenta  qiiasrenda  funt.     Cic.  de  Nat. 

Deor.  1.  I. 

-f- Alii  alios  fe  convincere  arbitrantur,  cum multos  et  celebres  teftes 

produxerint verum  hasc  probationis  ratio  nuUius  eft  momcnti  ad  veritatem,  &c. 

§  Ex  philofophis  alii  fe  verum  adinveniffe  jaftant,   et  dogmatici  appellantur. 

Alii  pronunciant,  verum  nee  inveniri  nee  percipi  pofie,  et  cataleptici  dicuntur. 

Alii,  afTenfum  fuftinentes,  neque  ftatuunt  verum  inventum  e/Te,  neque  inveniri  poni- 
negant,  et  dicuntur  Iceptici,  confideratores,  et  ephedici,  cohibitores  aflenlus. 

Vol.   IV.  A  a  a  mine 
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mine  neither  that  it  had  been  found ;  in  thefe  two  charaders, 
I  fay,  he  might  very  fairly,  tho'  not  very  ufefully,  deliver 
contrary  opinions,  and  defend  or  oppofe  any  of  them  hypothe- 
tically.  But  neither  the  fuppofition  of  two  dodrines,  nor  of 
two  fenfes,  nor  of  two  charaders,  in  Plato,  that  fliale  arti- 
fice by  which  critics  make  authors  fay  or  not  fay  whatever  they 
pleafe,  will  excufe  him  as  a  dogmatift,  if  he  was  one,  and  a 
dogmatift  too  who  treated  the  mofb  im.portant  points  of  know- 
ledge, iince  the  being  of  a  God,  the  worfhip  of  him,  the  firft" 
principles  ol"  things,  and  the  condud  of  providence,  were  fome 
of  the  objeds  of  it. 

My  way  of  thinking,  which  I  have  found  no  where  the 
leafl  reafon  to  alter,  would  hinder  me  from  any  farther  confl- 
deration  of  Plato  in  this  refped,  if  it  was  not  worth  our  while 
to  confider  how  feebly  the  authorities  we  value  the  moft  are- 
often  founded.  The  fathers  of  the  chriftian  church  have 
maintained  that  Plato  was  a  dogmatift,  and  well  they  might;, 
fmce  NuMENius,  a  pythagorean  philofopher,  afferted  the 
fame  of  Pyrrho,  and  fince  Sextus  Empiricus  fays*,  that 
AR,CEsiLAtis  was  fufpeded  to  be  another.  With  the  paradox, 
concerning  Pyrrho  I  have  nothing  to  do;  but  furely  it  is  as 
little  poflible  to  imagine  what  grounds  Sextus,  who  lived  four 
hundred  years  after  Arcesilaus,  or  St.  Austin,  who  lived 
above  a  century  later,  or  indeed  any  man  of  his  own  age, 
country  or  fchool,  could  have  to  make  a  dogmatift  of  one  who 
difclaimed  all  knowledge  hke  him,  even  that  which  Socrates 
excepted,  the  knowledge  of  his  ignorance,  as  it  is  to  imagine 
what  NuMENius  meaned  when  he  imputed  dogmatifm-  to 
Pyrrho.  A  man  who  made  it  the  bufinefs  of  his  life,  and 
the  principle  of  his  profefTion,  to  difpute  againft  every  propo- 
fition  that  could  be  advanced,  was  not  furely  a  fceptic  in  ap- 

*  Lib.  I.  cap.  31. 

3  pearance 
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pearance  alone,  "  prima  fronte,"  as  Sextus  fays,  but  inward- 
ly and  in  very  good  earneft.  Notvvithftanding  this,  St. 
Austin*  took  the  fadl  for  granted,  and  wrought  up  in  his 
warm  imagination  a  very  fubtile  and  pious  fcheme  of  policy, 
which  is  almoft  too  fanciful  for  the  faint,  and  which  no  man, 
lefs  vifionary  than  he,  can  believe  that  the  philofopher  ever  en- 
tertained. Some  fuch  there  have  been,  however,  and  a  reve- 
rend father  f  of  the  oratory  in  France  has  treated  this  whimfy 
very  ferioufly. 

The  floicians  then,  according  to  St.  Austin,  placing  the 
chief  happinefs  of  man  in  virtue,  that  is,  in  the  mind,  the  epi- 
cureans placing  it  in  volupty,  that  is,  in  the  body,  and  the  pla- 
tonifts  placing  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  God,  the  latter  judged 
very  wifely,  that  ic  was  proper  to  prepare  the  way  to  truth  by 
deftroying,  in  the  firft  place,  the  errors  of  thofe  feds.  They 
faw  that  their  own  fublime  dodlrine  would  fall  into  contempt, 
if  they  publiflied  it  among  men  immerfed  in  fenfe,  like  the 
epicureans,  or  even  among  the  ftoicians,  who  gave  the  prefe- 
rence indeed  to  virtue,  but  who  could  not  raife  their  concep- 
tions up  to  fomething  divine  and  immaterial,  to  fomething 
above  mind  as  above  body,  to  fomething  knowable  by  pure  in- 
telledt,  and  yet  far  fuperior  to  it,  that  is,  up  to  God.  They 
knew  that  they  fhould  not  be  heard,  if  they  went  about  to 
teach  men  who  believed  atoms,  or  the  four  elements,  to  be  the 
firft  principles  of  all  things,  that  all  things  proceeded  from  an 
immaterial  wifdom§.  They  confidered  farther,  that  the  epi- 
cureans being  perfuaded  their  fenfes  never  deceived  them,  and 
the  ftoicians  believing,  like  the  ariftotelians,   that  altho'  their 

*  Ep.  ad  Diosc,  ep.  ii8.  ed.  bened. 
-f-  Thomassin  de  la  maniere  d'etudier  la  philof. 

§'N".  B.  yhis  is  faid  purely  to  do  honor  to  Plato,  for  he  was  abfurd  enough  to 
make  matter  and  ideas  firft  principles  jointly  with  God. 

A  a  a  2  fenfes 
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fenfes  might  fometimes  deceive  them,  yet  they  could  not  acquire, 
without  the  affiftance  of  their  fenfes,  any  knowledge  of  the  truth 
of  things,  it  would  be  to  little  purpofe  to  tell  either  the  one  or 
the  other  that  the  only  Being,  which  has  a  real  exiftcnce,  can- 
not be  rcprefented  to  the  mind  by  any  of  the  images  of  [enfe^  and 
that  this  immutable  Being  is  that  alone  which  we  conceive  truly; 
becaufe  pure  intelle6t,  which  alone  perceives  the  truth  of  things, 
alone  perceives  the  exigence  of  this  Being. 

Now  fince  Arcesilaus  could  not  flatter  himfelf  that  thefe 
fublime  dodrines  would  be  received,  againfl:  the  philofophical 
prejudices  that  prevailed  in  his  time,  it  behoved  him  to  look, 
forward,  and  to  convey  the  pure  ftreams  that  flowed  from  the 
fprings  Plato  had  opened,  as  St.  Austin  *  expreflTes  himfelf  ia 
one  of  his  letters,  thro'  a  channel  fliaded  and  covered  by  bram- 
bles and  thorns,  left  they  fliould  be  expofed  to  beafts  that 
would  render  them  foul  and  muddy.  Nothing  lefs  than  a 
fubmifllve  faith,  fuch  a  faith  as  he  mentions  in  his  letter  to 
CoNSENTius  -f-  a  faith  that  mufl:  precede  reafon  in  order  to. 
purify  the  heart,  and  to  prepare  the  mind  to  comprehend  what 
it  ought  to  admit  implicitly  at  firft,  could  impole  fuch  doc- 
trines, and  nothing  lefs  than  the  authority  of  one  who  was  God- 
and  man  could  impofe  fuch  a  faith.  Now  the  platonicians 
could  produce  no  authority  of  this  kind,  nor  fhew  a  God  abafed 
and  humbled  before  the  coming  of  Chkist.  They  were  in  the 
right,  therefore,  to  conceal  their  do6lrines,  till  this  great  event 
happened.  But  as  foon  as  it  happened,  they  opened  the  whole 
fecret  of  their  theology  and  metaphyflcs.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
were  corrupted  by  the  damnable  curioflty  of  magic.  But  many 
of  them  acknowledged  Jesus  to  be  that  God  and  man,  in  whom 
immutable  wifdom  and  truth  were  incarnated,  and  by  whofe 
mouth  the  eternal  efl^ence  had  fpoken  to  mankind. 

*  To  Hermog.  ep.  i.  ed,  benedic.  -j-  Ep,  120.  ed.  benedic. 
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Sltch  are  the  notions  that  St.  Austin  endeavours  to  give  irr. 
fome  of  his  epiftles,  and  in  his  books  againft  the  academics,  to 
eftabhili  the  opinion  that  Plato  was  a  dogmatifl:,   and  to  ac- 
count for  the  condudl  of  his  fceptical  followers.      But  this  in- 
genious fcheme  hangs  ill  together.      What  has  been  faid  above, 
concerning  the  motives  that  Arcrsilaus  had  to  make  a  pub- 
lic profeffion  of  fcepticifm,  feems  much  more  probable  than 
what  our  African  bifhop  advances.     Plato  had  rivals  and  ene- 
mies-among  the  philofophers,   Aristippus  and  Diogenes  the 
cynic,   for  inftance,  who  embarraffed   him  more  than  once.. 
But  in  his  time,  and  for  fooie  time  after  him,  no  fchool  grew 
up  that  could  vie  with  his.     Aristotle,,  who  founded  one  that 
became  famous,   heard  Plato  twenty  years,  that  is,  till  Pla- 
to died.      Epicurus  did  not  come  to  Athens  till  Xenocrates 
was  at  the  head  of  the  academy,   nor  begin  to  teach  fo  foon  y 
and  Zeno  and  Arcesilaus   were  fcholars  of  Pole  mo  at  the 
fame  time.     Thus  far  the  courfe  of  the  academy  glided  fmooth- 
\y  on.     But  here  the  contefls  began  ;   and  the  fubtilties  of  the 
portic  were  the  more  to  be  feared  by  Arcesilaus,   becaufe 
Zeno,   who  fet  up  this  rival  fchool,  had  been  received  in  the 
academy,   and   had  learned,  like  a  fpy,    where   and    how   it 
might  be  attacked  with  moft  advantage.      Other  dogmatic  feds 
grew  up  and  ftrcngthened  at  the  fame  time :  and  the  fureft  way 
to  divert  their  attacks,  was  to  attack  them  all  on  this  one  prin- 
ciple eftabliflied  by  Socrates,  "  nihil  fciri,  nihil  pcrcipi  poffe.'* 
If  Arcesilaus  had  gone  about  to  defend  his  mafter's  do<flrines, 
which  were  not  eafy  to  be  defended,  furrounded  as  he  was  by 
enemies,  he  muft  have  been  beat  on  every  fide;  whereas  by  re- 
nouncing all  pretenlions  to  knowledge,    he  had  nothing  to 
defend,   had  no  recrimination  to  fear,   and  might  attack  with 
his  whole  force.      We  may  add,  perhaps,  a  motive  of  pique  to 
this  of  policy;   for  befides  that  Arcesilaus  was  piqued  per- 
2  fonall)^ 
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fonally  by  Zeno,  who  employed  the  arms  he  had  acquired  in 
the  academy  againft  that  fchool,  nothing  could  be  more  pro- 
voking than  the  arrogance  wherewith  the  ftoics  exadled  the 
fame  affent  to  their  moft  extravagant  paradoxes,  as  the  mind 
gives  to  truths  that  are  objedls  even  of  intuitive  knowledge. 
Thus  we  may  eafily  conceive,  that  it  happened  in  philofophy 
on  this  occafion,  as  it  has  happened  in  religion  on  many.  Ex- 
cefs  on  one  fide  produced  excefs  on  the  other.  So  fabellianifm 
gave  occafion  to  arianifm,  and  the  foppery  of  Rome  to  the  ruf- 
ticity  of  Geneva.  So  the  dogmatical  prefum.ption  of  Zeno, 
who  affirmed  the  world  to  be  a  rational  animal,  as  confidently 
as  he  affirmed  it  to  be  light  at  noon*,  pufhed  Arcesilaus  to 
deny  every  kind  and  degree  of  knowledge. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  have  fhewn  that  this  account  is  pro- 
bable, unlefs  a  fhort  and  obvious  refledion  be  added  to  ffiew, 
that  it  is  impoffible  the  motives  St.  Austin  affigns  to  the  con- 
dud  of  Arcesilaus  and  the  academics  ffiould  be  true.  Now, 
I  afk,  whether  thefe  philofophers  could  mean  to  conceal  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato,  which  had  been  publicly  taught  by  more  of 
his  fuccefiTors  than  St  Austin  mentions,  and  which  were  con- 
tained in  his  writings?  They  might  abandon  the  defence  of 
thefe  dodtrines,  and  ([iqw  little  regard  to  them,  but  they  could 
not  mean  to  conceal  them,  and  referve  them  for  a  more  pro- 
per conjundure,  as  St.  Austin  afiTerts.  They  might  do  fo 
the  rather,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  honor  of  their  founder, 
fince  by  abandoning  thefe  they  did  not  abandon  him.  He 
had  jumbled  two  oppofite  charaders  moft  prepofteroufiy  toge- 
ther. He  was  fometimes  apparently  a  dogmatift,  and  made 
even  Socrates  talk  in  that  ftyle.  But  ftill  the  known  fcepti- 
cal  charader  of  the  mafter  was  the  real  charader  of  the  fcho- 

*  — Nee  magis  apparcbit  nunc  lucerc,  quoniam  ftoicus,  quiim  himc  nuindum 
cfle  fapicntem.     Acad. 

lar. 
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lar.  This.  charaAer  therefore  Arcesilaus  and  Carneades  af- 
fumed,  as  foon  as  it  was  for  the  honor  and  intereft  of  their 
fchool  to  abandon  the  other,  and  deemed  themfelves,  no  doubt, 
more  truly,  platonicians,  than  any  of  thofe  who  had  been  at 
the  head  of  the  academy  before  them.  I  confound  Arcesi- 
laus and  Carneades  together,  as  Tully  does:  for  tho' there 
might  be  fome  difference,  which  I  will  not  have  the  trouble 
of  coniidering,  between  the  notions  Carneades  had,  and  thofe 
of  Arcesilaus,  concerning  the  caufes  of  incomprehensibility; 
yet  they  both  maintained,  with  equal  zeal,  and  Carneades, 
it  is  faid,  with  greater  force  of  argument,  that  we  are  unable 
to  arrive  at  the  truth  of  things  by  fenfe  or  by  reafon. 

If  Socrates  was  not  fo  great  a  genius,  even  with  the  help 
of  his  daemon,  as  he  has  been  rcprefented,  he  was  certainly 
fomething  better  than  a  genius.  He  was  a  very  good  man: 
and  I  find  in  inyfelf  an  unwillingnefs  to  believe  him  abfolutely 
a  fceptic,  both  on  this  account,  and  on  account  of  that  predi- 
ledlion,  which  you  know  that  another  good  man,  our  friend, 
the  bifhop  of  Cloyne,  has  for  him.  That  he  might  be  fuch, 
as  tO'phyfics  and  all  the  fciences  which  the  Greeks  called  ma- 
thematics, or  difciplines*,  I  can  eafily  believe.  Xenophon 
gave  the  lie  to  Plato,  and  all  thofe  who  pretended  that  he 
taught  them;  and  Socrates  himfelf  complained  bitterly,  when 
he  heard  the  Lyfis  read -f,  of  Plato's  mifreprefentations.  No 
philofopher  could  be  fo  eafily,  nor  fo  fafely,  mifreprefented.  He 
preached,  but  he  did  not  write:  and  we  know  nothing  more 
of  his  philofophy  than  the  fcraps  his  auditors  retained,  fome  of 
which  Xenophon  has  given  us  more  truly,  and  Plato  more 
eopioufiy.  He  picked  up  fcholars  occafionally  in  the  ftreets 
and  public  places  of  Athens,  and  was  a  mifilonary  of  virtue  to 
them  all,  from  Alcibiades  down  to  the  meaneft  citizen.  He 
*  AuL.  Gellius..  f  DiOG.  Laertius. 

rather- 
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rather  refuted  the  fophifts,  than  labored  to  inftrud  diredly  : 
and  this  he  did  by  a  perpetual  diffimulation  of  his  own  opini- 
ons, and  an  ironical  deference  to  theirs;  which  manner  might 
:give  an  air  of  fcepticifm  to  all  he  faid,  even  on  moral  fubjeds. 
In  fliort,  if  I  cannot  believe  him  a  dogmatifl:,  I  will  not  believe 
him  an  abfolute  fceptic. 

Socrates  may  be  compared  to  the  Cimmerians,  who  were 
deprived  of  the  light  of  the  fun,  but  were  not  in  utter  darknefs. 
He  founded  his  ethics  on  probability,  if  you  pleafe ;  but  it 
was  on  fuch  a  probability,  as  Tully  explains  in  his  reply  to 
LucuLLUs;  fuch  a  probability,  as  a  wife  man  muft  reft  upon, 
or  all  the  rules  of  life  will  be  fubverted.  If  this  was  fo,  the  dif- 
ference between  Socrates,  and  Arcesilaus,  and  Carneades 
was  very  great.  They  did  not  admit,  at  leaft  the  former  did 
not,  the  faint  light  of  probability,  and  could  be  fcarce  dif- 
tinguiflied  from  thofe  who  profeffed  pyrrhonifmi  tho'  St.  Au- 
stin thought  fit  to  employ  even  the  former,  very  pioufly,  in 
preparing  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  gofpel ;  for  which 
he  had  no  authority  whatever,  except  that  of  his  own  wild 
imagination.  For  the  dogmatifm  of  Socrates  and  of  Plato, 
and  for  a  diftindion  between  the  old  and  new  academy,  he  had 
fome  indeed.  Cicero  introduces  Lucullus,  in  the  academi- 
cal queftions,  comparing  Arcesilaus  to  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
and  complaining,  that  as  one  of  thefe  difturbed  the  peace  of 
an  excellent  commonwealth,  fo  the  other  overturned  philofo- 
phy,  when  it  was  brought  to  perfe6lion.  But  Tully  decides 
the  controverfy,  without  regard  to  probable  arguments,  by  an 
appeal  to  fad.  He  had  a  bigot  veneration  for  Plato.  He 
had  ftudied  his  works  fo  long,  and  had  familiarifed  himfelf 
with  them  fo  much,  that  he  feemed  to  have  lived  with  this  phi- 
lolopher,  "  ut  pene  cum  his  vixille  videar;"  as  he  fays  of 
himfelf.     He  knew  Plato  better  than  St.  Austin,  and  he  af- 

ferted, 
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•ferted,  that  the  new  academy  was  the  fame  as  the  old*,  if 
Plato,  who  founded  it,  was  to  be  reckoned  of  the  old,  in 
whofe  works  nothing  was  affirmed,  who  difputed  for  and 
againft  many  things,  inquired  about  all,  and  advanced  none 
as  certain +. 

If  Plato  mufl:  be  reckoned,  notwithflanding  this,  a  dog- 
matift,  it  will  be  equally  impoffible  to  juftify  the  regard,  that 
the  chriftian  fathers,  moft  of  them  at  leaft,  paid  to  him  them- 
felves,  and  that  they  encouraged  others  to  pay,  nor  the  ufe 
that  they  made  of  his  writings.  They  who  called  him  the 
homerical  philofopher  thought  more  juftly  of  him,  than  they 
who  called  him  the  attic  Moses,  or  than  they  who  ftill  more 
profanely  put  him  and  Plotinus,  and  even,  Jesus  Christ, 
in  matters  of  do6lrine,  on  a  level  §.  By  doing  this  they  de- 
filed chriftianity  with  many  fuperftitious  notions,  and  mixed 
their  theology  up  with  much  of  that  imaginary  fcience  about 
divine,  angelical,  and  human  natures,  which  was  derived  from 
Egypt  and  the  Eaft,  thro'  Pythagoras  and  Plato  chiefly,  to 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and  from  thefe  two  philofophers, 
thro'  the  fchool  of  Alexandria  more  than  any  other  way ;  for 
dogmatical  platonifm,  which  included  both,  floriflied  in  that 
fchool  more  than  it  had  ever  done  in  the  academy  ;  to  the 
whole  chriflian  world. 

But  farther,  and  to  fet  this  proceeding  off  in  all  the  colors 
it  deferves,  are  we  fure  that  Plato,  tho'  a  dogmatift,  was 
much  in  earneft  on  every  point  of  theology  which  the  fathers 
of  the  church  took  from  him,  and  incorporated  into  the  chrif- 

*  Academiam  novam,  quas  mihi  vetus  videtur. 

•f  Nihil  affirmatur — in  utramque  partem  muka  difleruntur,  de  omnibus  qusri- 
tur,  nihil  certi  dicitur. 

§  Vid.  Ep.  Nebridii  ad  Augus. 

Vol.  IV.  B  b  b  tian 
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tian  fyftem,  as  explanatory  of  it,  or  additional  to  it?  He  might 
not  be  (o  moft  certainly.  Des  Cartes  was  dogmatift  enough 
in  all  confcience ;  and  yet,  without  derogating  from  this  part 
of  his  charadler,  we  may  believe  that  he  was  not  very  ferious 
when  he  revived  the  whimfical  notion  of  Gomez  Pereyra, 
that  beafls  are  automates,  or  pieces  of  clock  work,  nor,  per- 
haps, when  he  maintained  the  plenum.  He  had  his  particular 
reafons  of  prudence,  to  fhelter  himfelf  from  fome  attacks,  that 
he  might  apprehend,  and  of  confiftency  to  make  the  hypo- 
thetical parts  of  his  philofophy  hang  the  better  together,  as  well 
as  of  conformity  to  certain  received  opinions.  Plato  might 
have  reafons  of  the  fame,  or  of  other  kinds.  It  would  not  be 
hard  to  point  out  fome  fuch :  and  if  he  had  no  other,  philofo- 
phical  obfervation  alone,  and  the  defire  of  acquiring  fame  by 
the  publication  of  a  new  and  more  fublime  fyftem,  for  fo  all 
things  that  are  unintelligible  in  metaphyfical  theology  are  called, 
would  have  determined  him  to  ranfack  antient  legends,  as  well 
as  his  own  imagination,  for  every  thing  that  might  ferve  to 
this  purpofe.  We  may  believe  this  the  more  ealily,  fince  there 
runs  thro'  all  his  works  a  tinfelled  embroidery  of  this  kind,  oris 
a  ground  of  low  conceits  and  tedious  irony : 

"  Purpureus,  late  qui  fplendeat,  unus,  et  alter. 
*'  Adfuitur  pannus." 

Now  if  Plato  may  be  juftly  fufpeded  of  fuch  a  proceedingj, 
how  ridiculous,  as  well  as  abfurd  and  profane,  ought  we  to 
cfteem  that  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  ?  If  the  doctrines  of. 
Plato  are  conformable  to  the  gofpel,  which  I  think  they  are 
not  exactly  in  any  one  inftance,  except  in  fome  of  the  moral. 
do6trines,  it  is  abfurd :  if  they  are  different,  or  more  extenfive 
in  any  refped,  it  is  profane  to  make  them  a  fupplemental  code, 
to  the  evangelical  fyftem  of  faith.  But  if  he  publilhed  things 
that  were  neither  didated  to  him  by  his  reafon,  nor  even  be- 
lieved 
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lieved  by  him,  whatever  thefe  things  were,  and  how  true  foever 
they  might  appear  on  fome  other  authority,  it  was  fovereignly 
ridiculous  to  accept  them  in  any  degree  for  fuch  on  his.  Of  all 
this  abfurdity,  profanenefs,  and  ridicule,  they  who  built  up 
chriftian  theology  were  guilty.  Inftead  of  commenting  plato- 
nifm  by  chriftianity,  they  commented  chriftianity  by  platonifm. 
Inftead  of  applying  revelation  to  explain,  and  the  authority  of 
the  revealer  to  confirm,  what  they  thought  to  be  true  in  his 
writings,  they  applied  platonic  philofophy  to  introduce  and  ex- 
plain chriftian,  and  the  authority  of  Plato  to  confirm  what 
they  received  for  true  on  the  authority  of  Christ.  They 
added  the  epiftles  to  the  gofpels,  the  dodrines  of  Paul  to  thofe 
of  Christ  ;  and  to  all  thefe,  the  refveries  of  heathen  philofo- 
phy, rabinical  extravagance,  and  chriftian  enthufiafm,  till  the 
apocalypfe  became  a  part  of  our  holy  fcriptures,  and  the  atha- 
nafian  creed  a  fummary  of  our  faith. 


SECTION    XV. 

I  DO  not  expeft,  on  this  occafion,  from  you  the  anfwer  I 
fhould  be  fure  to  have  from  perfons  more  orthodox,  than  I  know 
you  to  be,  in  the  faith  of  the  pretended  catholic  church.  Such 
perfons  would  infift  on  the  authority  of  the  church,  by  which 
all  this  heathen  lore  has  been  fandlified,  and  ground  this  autho- 
rity on  paffages  of  the  fcriptures,  as  they  ground  the  authority 
of  the  fcriptures  on  that  of  the  church.  This  circular  proof 
would  deferve  no  other  anfwer  than  that  of  filent  contempt. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  opens  another  way,  to  juftify  himfelf, 
and  other  fathers,  for  adopting  fo  much  heathen  theology  into 
chriftianity.  He  fuppofes  every  fyftem  of  grecian  and  barbarian 
philofophy  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  eternal  truth*,  and 

*  — Sterns  veritatis  avulfam  quandam  particulam.  Strom,  lib.  i. 
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all  thefe  branches  to  have  been  united  in  the  chriftian  fyftem>, 
like  the  trunk  of  the  tree  of  all  divine  truth.     Thus  the  doc- 
trines of  heathen  theology,  that  were  taught  by  Plato  and  Py- 
thagoras, and  derived  from  Egypt  and  the  Eaft,  are  not  fanc- 
tiiied  by  a  fort  of  retro-a6tive  power,  but  are  made  divine  by. 
their  original.     If  now  by  thefe  terms  we  do  not  underftand,. 
that  the  human  mind  rifes  up  to  the  fupreme  mind,  is  united 
with  it,  and  contemplates  the  ideas  that  are  in  it;  if  we  do  not 
underftand,  that  the  intelledl  of  man  is  a  part  of  the  intelled:  of 
God,  as  the  foul  of  man  was  thought  to  be  a  part  of  the  deity,, 
or  of  the  foul  of  the  univerfe ;   in  fhort,  if  we  do  not  under- 
ftand them  according  to  any  of  thofe  myftical,  metaphyiical  no- 
tions, that  platonifm  propagated,  and  that  Clement  was  very* 
likely  to  intend,  they  are  capable  of  receiving  a  very  true  fenfe. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  in  theology  fome  truths  that  human  rea- 
fon,  the  gift  of  God,  and  in  this  fenfe  alone  divine,  is  fuffici-r 
ent  to  demonftrate,  according  to  thofe  criterions  of  human: 
knowledge,  the  things  that  are,  and  that  we  know  to  be  as  the: 
author  of  all  nature  ordained  that  they  fhould  appear  to  crea- 
tures in  our  rank  of  being.      Several  fuch  truths  the  pagan  phi— 
lofophers  difcovered.     But, then  they  blended  them  with  nion- 
ftrous  errors,  derived  from  various  extremes,   by  planning  the 
divine  order  and  ceconomy  on  the  human,  or  by  negled:ing  the 
phaenomena  of  nature,   or  by  making  extravagant  hypothefes  \ 
to  account  for  them.  They  difcovered  the  unity  of  the  godhead, , 
tmid  they  faw  that  worfliip  is  due  from  the  creature  to  the  crea- 
tor.     But  then  they  ran  into  ditheifm,  and  gave  up  the  unity^ . 
that  they  might  fave  the  goodnefs  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which , 
they  imagined  very  falfely  to  be,  as  atheifts  objededthat  it  was, . 
inconliflent  with  the  phenomena.     They  ran  farther  into  poiy^ 
theifm,  that  they  might  provide  a  multitude  of  agents  or  mi- 
nifters  to  execute  the  will  of  God,  and  to  govern  under  him*s 
or  to  be  mediatojs  and  interceffors  with  him  in  behalf  of  man- 
a  kinds. 
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kind.  As  they  took  notions  of  mediation  and  interceflion,  (6 
they  took  others  of  atonement  and  expiation,  from  the  cha- 
racters of  men  and  of  governments.  Hence  the  offerings  and 
facrifices,  fanguinary  facrifices,  human  facrifices,  fuch  as  the 
Carthaginians,  our  Druids,  the  Mexicans,  and  other  barbarous 
people  have  inftituted  ;  from  which  examples,  of  the  utmoft 
depravation  of  human  reafon,  that  ignorance,  fuperflition,  and 
habits  of  cruelty  can  beget,  divines  would  fometimes  prove 
that  fuch  facrifices,  and  the  appeafing  of  God  by  blood*,  are 
agreeable  to  the  natural  reafon  of  mankind. 

It  muft  be  confeffed,  however,  that  even  In  thefe  days, 
men,  whofe  natural  reafon  was  not  thus  depraved,  faw  by  th& 
light  of  reafon  alone  how  abominable  fuch  rites  as  thefe  were,, 
and  little  by  little,  as  their  reafon  improved,  how  abfurd  all 
their  other  rites,  and  almofl:  all  their  theological  opinions  were-f*. 
Polytheifm  was  mitigated;  idolatry  was  in  good  meafure  dif- 
tinguifhed  away,  among  the  philofophers  at  leaft.  Oracles 
and.  the  arts  of  divination  grew  into  contempt :  and  if  hea-- 

*  Vid.  Thomassin.  maniere  d'etudier  la  philofoph.  &c, 

■f  It  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve  here  what  is  faid  by  a  very  great  and  worthy 
man,  in  a  book  writ  orr  the  principles  of  Hutchinson,  to  fhew  that  chriftianity  is 
indeed  very  near  as  old  as  the  creation.  He  admits,  that  this  belief  is  of  all  others  the 
moft  unreafonable,  except  as  it  is  explained  in  the  original.  What  now  is  the  origi- 
nal, by  the  explanation  of  which,  this  belief  becomes  reafonable  ?  It  was  the  decree 
of  God,  that  a  faviour  fh'ould  die  to  atone  by  his  blood  for  the  fins  of  men;  It 
was  therefore  his  command,  that  to  keep  this  revelation  in  mind,  the  future  facrifice 
of  the  faviour  fhould  be  emblematically  and  prophetically  reprefented  by  fhedding 
the  blood  of  beafts  in  facrifices,  accompanied  with  many  typical  and  emblematical 
circumftances.  No  other  invention  could  be  fo  likely  to  preferve,  and  perpetuate, 
the  knowledge  and  belief  of  a  revelation  fo  necelfary  to  mankind.  Strange  abfurdi- 
ties!  the  blooc^y  facrifice  to  be  made  fo  many  thoufand  years  afterwards  was  that  of 
the  fon  of  God,  of  the  very  God,  and  tiie  emblematical  inftitution  continued 
among  men,  who  foon  forgot  that  it  was  typical  and  emblematical  only.  Thus  it 
ferved  to  no  otiier  purpofe,  than  to  lead  men  into  an  opinion,  that  the  deity  was  inv 
placable,  and  fins  unforgiveable,  unlefs  he  was  appeafed,  and  they  were  atoned  for 
by  the  fhedding  of  blood. 

thenifra;' 
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thenifm  was  kept  up  by  men  above  the  vulgar,  it  Teemed  to  be 
fo  only  by  the  priefts  for  lucre,  and  by  others  for  fear  of  having 
no  religion  at  all.  Thus  the  way  was  prepared  by  reafon  for 
revelation,  in  the  countries  where  chriftianity  firft  appeared, 
and  which  were  enlightened  by  philofophy.  Philofophy  had  be- 
gun to  fpiritualife  religion,  by  exploding  many  of  the  grofs, 
the  carnal  conceptions  of  heathen  theology,  and  by  fubftituting 
an  inward  devotion,  purity  of  heart,  and  a  pious  difpoiition  of 
mind,  to  the  outward  pomp  and  ceremony  of  worfhip.  That 
this  reprefentation  is  true,  the  works  of  Plato  alone  would  be 
fufficient  to  prove;  altho'  EusEBius*was  defirous  to  make  it 
believed,  that  no  reformation  had  been  made  even  in  the  opi- 
nions of  philofophers,  before  chriftianity:  but  that,  being  then 
grown  afliamed  of  their  polytheifm  and  idolatry,  they  endea- 
voured to  conceal  them  under  the  pretence  and  difguife  of  alle- 
gory. In  all  cafes,  when  chriftianity  was  once  eftablifhed,  the 
means  of  carrying  this  reformation  of  opinions  to  perfedlion  were 
in  the  hands  of  chriftian  philofophers  and  divines.  It  might 
have  been  expe<liled  too  that  revelation  would  unite,  in  one  uni- 
form fyftem  of  theology,  all  the  converted  Pagans,  whom  rea- 
fon had  not  been  able  to  reconcile;  fince  they  had  now,  in  the 
word  of  God,  a  fure  criterion,  by  which  to  try  the  truth  of  their 
opinions. 

The  very  contrary  happened.  They  differed  as  much  as 
ever,  and  with  uncharitablenefs  and  hatred  that  had  been  un- 
known to  them  before  their  converfion.  Whilft  they  were 
Pagans,  they  difputed  without  quarrelling,  and  even  embraced 
oppolite  fe^ls  without  becoming  enemies.  We  fee  the  ftoic, 
•the  epicurean,  and  the  academic  meeting  amicably  together  in 
Tully's  works,  which  reprefent  the  manners  of  the  age. 
They  endeavour  to  refute  one  another  j  but  they  live  in  the  ut- 

f  Prsep.  Evangel. 
3  moft 
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moft  intimacy  of  friendfhip :  and  if  Carneades  was  exafpe- 
rated  againft  the  ftoics,  on  account  of  their  dogmatical,  and,  as 
we  may  venture  to  pronounce,  their  trifling  but  afluming  airs, 
neither  Tully  nor  even  Cotta  were  fo*.  Nay  the  former 
inclined,  as  much  as  an  academic  could  incline,  to  ftoicifm : 
and  Seneca,  who  was  profefledly  of  this  fed,  and  he,  fpeak 
often  with  the  greatefl:  regard  of  Epicurus,  and  with  the  great- 
eft  tendernefs  of  their  epicurean  friends. 

How  it  came  to  pafs  that  men,  who  had  embraced  oppoflte 
opinions  without  acrimony,  whilft  they  were  heathens,  became 
inveterate  enemies  for  this  very  reafon,  when  they  were  Chrif- 
tians,  or  how  they  came  to  be  more  divided  than  ever,  even 
when  they  had  one  common  rule  of  faith  and  dodrine  which 
they  all  acknowledged  alike,  is  not  very  hard  to  conceive. 
Whilft  they  were  merely  philofophers,  they  were  attached  to 
fbme  fedl  or  other,  not  only  by  the  illuflons  of  their  own  ima- 
ginations, by  their  affedlions  and  paffions,  by  ambition  and 
private  intereft,  but  by  prejudices  and  habits  contracted  early, 
and  fometimes  before  they  were  able  to  judge  for  themfelves. 
To  this  fe6l,  whichever  it  was,  they  adhered:  and  that  which 
we  may  obferve  frequently  in  the  political  ftruggles  of  our  mi- 
ferable  parties,  happened,  no  doubt,  in  thofe  theological  conten- 
tions f.  A  falie  point  of  honor  prevailed  fometimes  over  the 
love  of  truth ;  it  determined  the  will  even  againft  the  judg- 
ment: and  men  chofe  rather  to  err  with  thofe  with  whom  they 
had  long  erred,  than  go  right  in  new  company,    or  alone,^ 

* Contra  quorum  difciplinam  ingenium  ejus,  Carneabis,  exarferat.    Tufc, 

difp.  1.  5. 

■f Cseteri  primum  ante  tenentur  adftrifti,  quam,  quid  eflet  optimum,  judi^ 

care  potuerunt. infirmiflimo  tempore  statis,  aut  obfecuti  amico  cuidam,  aut 

una  alicujus,  quern  primum  audierunt,  oratione  capti,  de  rebus  incognitis  judicant,  . 
et  ad  quamcunque  lunt  difciplinam  quafi  tcmpeftate  delati,  ad  earn  tanquam  aii 
faxuoi  adhasrefcunt.     Acad,  quaeft. 

But; 
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But  ftill,  as  they  were  mere  philofophers,  and  had  nothing 
but  reafon,  their  own  or  that  of  their  party,  to  oppofe  to  rea- 
fon  in  every  inftance  in  which  they  differed,  and  as  the  parti- 
cular opinions  of  no  one  fed:  interefted  the  whole  body  of  phi- 
lofophers, the  flate  or  the  church  in  any  country,  thefe  men 
might  differ,  before  their  converfion  to  chriftianity,  without 
■thofe  incentives  to  imcharitablenefs  and  hatred,  which  adled 
fo  powerfully  on  the  malignity  of  their  hearts  afterwards.  As 
foon  as  this  malignity  could  exert  itfelf,  under  the  fj>ecious 
pretence  of  zeal  for  the  honor  of  God  and  for  the  purity  of  the 
faith,  it  broke  out  with  violence.  Every  fide  affumed  that  the 
word  of  God  fpoke  in  favor  of  them,  that  the  falvation  of 
ibuls  depended  on  believing  as  they  believed,  and  that  all  thofe 
who  dilTented  from  them  were  guilty  of  herefy  ;  for  this  word 
grew  foon  into  fafbion,  and  from  having,  as  I  believe,  a  very 
innocent  iignification  at  firft,  it  came,  like  the  word  tyrant, 
and  fome  others,  to  convey  a  very  odious  idea  at  laft.  Here- 
tics then  were  enemies  to  God,  and  rebels  to  his  law.  They 
were  to  be  treated  as  fuch  by  the  orthodox  :  and  herefy  and  or- 
thodoxy being  determined  by  the  ftrength  and  weaknefs  of  par- 
ties, alternate,  and  therefore  conftant,  perfecution  was  eftablifh- 
£d  in  the  church  of  Christ. 


SECTION    XVI. 

If  we  inquire  after  the  caufes  of  that  ftrange  multiplication 
'of  fefts,  which  have  grown  up  from  the  apoftolical  age  to  this, 
tmwng  Chriftians,  it  feems  to  me  that  they  are  to  be  found  in 
the  metaphyseal  madnefsof  philofophers  mixing  with  theenthu- 
iiafm  ot  the  firft  Chriftians,  in  the  cabaliftical  pradlice  ol  giving 
different  fenfes  to  the  fame  paffages  of  holy  writ,  in  the  uncer- 
lainty  of  tradition,  and  in  the  ufe  that  a  diftind  order  of  men. 

has 
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has  made,  in  every  chriftian  flate,  of  thefe  and  other  circum- 
ftances  to  acquire  dominion  over  private  confciences. 

Men  run  naturally  from  extreme  to  extreme.  The  flirther 
they  have  gone  into  one,  the  more  likely  it  is,  that  vi^hen  they 
recover  from  it  they  will  hurry  as  far  into  another :  fo  that 
reformation  is  often  nothing  more  than  a  change  of  error. 
Thus  it  happened  in  the  pagan  theology.  The  profeffors  of 
it,  and  the  people  in  general,  had  acknowledged  a  divine  na- 
ture ;  which  was  human  nature  under  a  different  name,  and 
placed  in  a  different  habitation.  Their  divinities,  from  Mo- 
Mus  the  fon  of  night,  up  to  Jupiter  the  father  of  gods  and 
men,  were  in  truth  celeftial  and  immortal  men,  endued  with 
more  knowledge,  and  with  more  and  greater  powers;  but  with 
all  thefe  after  the  manner  of  men,  and  diverted  neither  of  hu- 
man paffions  nor  of  human  vices.  Thefe  objedis  of  adoration 
were  monftrous.  So  was  the  worfliip  paid  to  them.  But  then, 
as  fafl:  as  philofophers  exploded  thefe  corporeal  notions,  for 
fuch  they  may  be  properly  called,  of  the  divine  nature,  and 
endeavoured  to  fpiritualife  it  in  their  thoughts  by  abflradion 
from  the  human,  they  refined  theology,  with  much  confufion 
and  obfcurity  of  ideas,  from  a  fyftem  of  phyfical  into  a  fyftem  of 
metaphyfical  fables ;  and  a  fort  of  intellcdiual  mythology  took 
the  place  of  the  former.  Mythology,  properly  fo  called,  ferved 
in  the  infancy  of  fcience  to  conceal  the  ignorance  of  philofo- 
phers. Of  the  cofmogonia  they  made  a  theogonia.  Such  the 
poets  taught,  and  multiplied  polytheifm  by  their  fuppofed  fcience, 
and  very  real  flattery.  Allegory  fucceeded  and  ferved  to  con- 
ceal the  abfurdity  of  theology.  They  who  taught  it  grew  as 
mad  as  their  predeceffors  had  been  abfurd,  and  very  little  lefs 
profane.  The  few  remains  of  pythagorean  dodrines,  the  meta- 
phyfical and  theological  parts  of  Plato's  writings,  and  above 
all  thofe  of  the  latter  pythagoreans  and  platonicians  which  are 

Vol.  IV.  C  c  c  in 
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in  our  hands,  will  juftify  what  is  here  advanced;  for,  furely, 
no  men  who  were  thought  to  be  in  their  fenfes,  and  were  fuf- 
fered  to  go  about  without  their  keepers,  did  ever  talk  fuch 
ronfenfe  as  is  to  be  found  in  Porphyry,  Plotinus,  Jambli- 
cus,  and  thofe  who  have  been  infected  with  the  fame  phrenfy. 
Such  of  thefe  philofophers  as  oppofed  chriftianity,  oppofed  to 
the  marvellous  of  this  theology  the  marvellous  of  their  own, 
and  none  of  our  angelical  or  feraphic  dodors,  none  of  our  ra- 
vifhed  myftics,  ever  rofe  higher  in  illuminations,  vifions, 
and  rapturous  unions  with  the  divinity,  than  fome  of  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  thefe  philofophers  became  con- 
verts in  different  manners.  Platonifm  mixed  eafily  with  chrif- 
tianity ;  but  they  who  retained  mod  of  the  former,  infefted 
the  latter  with  innumerable  errors,  and  planted  or  watered  all 
the  herefies  that  ftarted  up  daily  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  church. 
Such  were  the  gnoftics  or  the  learned,  who,  under  pretence  of 
improving,  corrupted  the  fimplicity  of  the  religion  they  had  em- 
braced. They  who  became  afterwards  the  greatefl:  lights  of 
the  church,  apologifts,  confeffors,  faints,  and  martyrs,  were 
determined  to  chriftianity  by  their  philofophy,  as  well  as  the 
others,  and  came  full  fraught  with  platonifm  into  the  holy 
pale.  But  they  ufed  it  more  modeftly.  They  made  it  the 
hand-maid,  not  the  rival,  of  chriftianity  :  and  tho'  this  hand- 
maid governed  the  family,  and  took  a  principal  fliare  in  order- 
ing the  whole  fcheme  and  oeconomy  of  it,  yet  the  authority 
of  the  miftrefs  was  always  pretended.  Justin  owns  that  pla- 
tonifm prepared  him  to  be  a  Chriftian  :  and  Origen,  a  man 
far  fuperior  to  the  good  martyr,  ran  as  platonically  mad,  in 
the  fecond  century,  as  Picus  of  Mirandola,  Ticinus,  Patri- 
cius,  or  any  of  the  renowned  platonicians,  in  the  fifteenth. 
I  know  not  whether  the  defpair  of  attaining  any  other  way  a 
full  knowledge  of  divine  truths,  which  Socrates  and  Plato 
had  fo  often  inculcated,  might  not  difpofe  thefe  men  to  re- 
5  ceive 
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ceive  a  revelation,  to  prefer  faith  to  uncertainty,  and,  fince 
they  could  not  fix  their  minds  on  thefe  fubjedls  by  reafon,  to 
fix  them  by  authority,  as  the  difciples  of  Pythagoras  did. 

Tho'  I  afcribe  fo  much  to  the  mere  influence  of  philofophy, 
and  believe  it  to  have  been  the  frantic  mother  of  a  frantic 
offspring,  I  do  not  mean  to  exclude  abfolutely  that  of  grace  on 
this  occafion,  tho'  I  confefs  that  I  have  no  conception  of  it,  nor 
to  deny  that  this  directed  in  fome  meafure  the  other:  and,  to 
prove  that  I  do  not,  I  will  quote  the  example  and  authority  of 
St.  Austin,  to  fhew  how  thefe  two  co-operated  in  him,  and 
how  the  firft  prepared  him,  by  God's  immediate  appointment, 
for  the  laft,  in  one  of  the  moft  fublime  articles  of  chriftian 
faith.  The  faint  laments  in  the  feventh  book  of  his  con- 
feflions,  the  grievous  errors  in  which  he  had  been  engaged 
concerning  the  divine  nature,  and  the  original  of  evil,  on 
both  of  which  he  had  followed  the  opinions  of  the  mani- 
chasans.  He  relates  the  fteps  by  which  he  was  delivered  from 
thefe  errors,  as  well  as  from  the  fuperftition  of  aflrology  and 
divination,  and  the  approaches  he  made  to  truth  by  the  helps 
that  God  procured  him.  After  this  he  breaks  out  into  ejacu- 
lations of  thanks  to  God,  who  had  taken  pity  on  him,  and 
had  procured  him  fome  books  of  platonic  philofophy,  wherein 
he  found  the  divinity  of  the  Word  eftabliflied  by  many  argu- 
ments. Of  the  incarnation  of  the  Word,  indeed,  he  found  no- 
thing. But  he  found  it  afterwards  in  the  fcriptures,  and  he 
remained  perfuadcd  that  God  had  prepared  him,  by  this  acci- 
dental information,  for  what  he  was  to  learn  when  he  fliould 
fludy  the  fcriptures  concerning  the  humiliation  of  the  Word 
made  flefh*'^  the  reafons  of  which  perfuafion  he  gives,  in  the 

twentieth 

*  Miferatus  es  terram  et  cinerem procurafti  inihi  per  quendam  hominem,  im- 

maniflimo  typho  turgidum,  quoldam  platonicoruni  libros  ex  grteca  lingua  in  lati- 

C  c  c  2  n*'" 
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twentieth  chapter.  Thus  you  fee  how  Plato,  in  the  wan- 
derings of  a  wild  imagination,  had  difcovered,  in  part  at  leaft, 
one  of  the  greateft  myfteries  of  chriftianity,  and  how  God 
made  ufe  of  this  truth,  which  he  who  pubHflied  it  did  not 
know  to  be  fuch,  for  the  converfion  of  one  of  the  greateft  doc- 
tors and  faints  of  the  church.  What  wonder  is  it  that  meta- 
phylics,  the  very  dotage  of  philofophy,  fhould  bear  witnefs  to 
fome  of  thofe  truths,  which  may  come  out  of  the  mouths  of 
babes  and  fuckHngs  ? 


SECTION     XVII. 

Another  caufe  of  the  multiplication  of  extravagant  opinions 
and  feels,  •  in  chriftianity,  has  been  the  arbitrary  pradice  of 
giving  different  fenfes  to  the  fame  paflages  of  the  bible.  A 
pradice  derived  from  the  jewlfli  mafters,  the  worft  certainly 
that  can  be  followed  if  we  feek  truth,  and  are  defirous  to  pre- 
ferve  any  precifion  either  in  fa6t  or  argument.  Among  the 
loweft  artifices,  that  have  been  employed  by  thofe  who  feek  to 
impofe  their  own  inventions  under  fome  other  and  better  autho- 
rity than  their  own,  this  has  been  one  of  the  loweft  and  grofleft,^ 
tho'  not  the  leaft  fuccefsful.  "It  is  in  truth  a  kind  of  forgery, 
lince  it  ferves  to  make  an  author  fay  what  he  had  no  intention 
to  fay,  or  renders  at  the  beft  uncertain  what  he  did  intend  to 
hy  when  he  writ  with  the  greateft  clearnefs.  The  jewifli  rab- 
bins have  done  by  the  old,  and  our  chriftian  rabbins  by  the 
new  and  old  teftament  both,  what  Peter  did  by  his  father's 
will  in  our  friend  Swift's  tale  of  a  tub.     The  text  was  againft 

nam  verfos,  et  ibi  legi  fire. non  quidem  his  verbis,  fed  hoc  idem  omnino  mul- 

tis  et  multiplicibus  fu?dtri  rationibus,  quod  in  principio  erat  verbum,  et  verbum 

trat  apiid  Deum,    et  Devis  erat  verbum in  quos  me   propterea    priufquam- 

Icripturas  tuas  confiderarem,  credo  voluifti  incurrere,  ut  imprimeretur,  &c. 
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him,  but  by  a  new  combination  of  the  ftime  words,  or  fylla- 
bles,  or  letters,  he  made  it  fpeak  for  him  and  fnpport  his 
claim.  It  had  been  well  if  Martin  and  Joh.v,  and  the  reft  of 
Peter's  bretliren,  for  he  had  many  more  which  the  hiftorian 
thought  it  not  worth  his  while  to  mention,  had  ftood  their 
ground  like  good  caraites,  and  had  adhered  to  the  text  in  the 
plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  it,  inftead  of  imitating  the  very- 
men  whom  they  have  oppofed,  and  whom  they  laugh  at.  But 
they  have  done  otherwife.  They  have  fupported  their  deci- 
lions  by  the  fame  unjuftifiable  means,  by  which  the  rabbinift 
Peter  fupported  his.  Nay  they  have  done  more,  they  have 
admitted  divers  codicils,  and  have,  like  him,  fuppofed  them 
to  be  of  equal  authority  with  the  will,  tho'  it  is  plain  that  the 
father  fpeaks  in  the  will,  and  his  flewards  or  other  domeftics  in 
the  codicils.  Allow  me  another  comparifon.  It  may  illuftrate 
the  folly,  as  the  former  explains  the  fraud,  of  this  pra6lice. 
The  Chinefe  reverence  much  the  table  of  Four,  which  muft 
be  nine  or  ten  centuries  older  than  Adam,  according  to  their 
chronology.  This  table  confifts  of  feveral  lines,  fome  lliorter, 
fome  longer,  and  placed  in  a  certain  order  like  that  of  a  diagram 
or  fcheme,  ferving,  as  they  imagine,  to  the  deiign  or  demon- 
ftration  of  the  moft  fublime  knowledge.  The  learned  men 
among  them  have  been  employed  feveral  thoufand  years  in  at- 
tempts to  draw  fome  of  this  fublime  knowledge  out  of  the  table. 
The  way  they  have  taken,  and  what  other  could  they  take, 
if  they  had  leifure  enough  to  take  any  ?  has  been  to  make  all 
the  poflible  tranfpolitions,  and  different  combinations,  of  thefe 
lines,  in  hopes  of  afHxing  fome  fenfe  to  this  myftical  table. 
The  confequence  has  been,  that  they  have  affixed  feveral,  and 
that  they  agree  in  none.  Now  tho'  I  am  perfuaded,  that  the 
accounts  the  jefuits  *  give  us  of  this  table  are  imperiecl,  and 
that  fomething  more  than   barely  thefe  unequal  lines,  fbme- 

•  Scien.  Sinica. 

thing 
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thing  hieroglyphical  at  leaft,  belongs  to  it ;  yet  whether  it  be 
fo  or  no,  the  anecdote  is  equally  appofite  to  my  purpofe  :  for 
in  either  cafe,  the  Chinefe  and  the  chriftian  critics  have  been  em- 
ployed alike.  If  the  table  confifts  of  unintelligible  lines,  and 
it  would  be  the  fame  if  it  confifted  of  unintelligible  words, 
whereof  Fohi  has  given  no  clue  to  explain  and  determine  the 
fenfe,  the  Chinefe  critics  have  been  employed  jufl:  as  reafonably 
as  the  chriftian  expofitors  of  myflcries,  neither  fully  nor  plain- 
ly revealed  by  revelation  itfelf.  If  it  be  faid,  that  the  table, 
which  none  but  he  who  made  it  could  explain,  explains  itfelf, 
as  our  fcriptures  do  in  all  the  eflential  parts  of  them,  thecom- 
parifon  holds  ftill;  for  the  learned  Chinefe  muft  have  done,  as 
the  learned  Chriflians  have  done,  and  have  made  myfteries  for 
feme  purpofe  or  other  where  they  found  none.  It  is  impolTi- 
ble  by  any  means  that  art  can  find  to  fee  in  the  dark  ;  but  it 
is  eafy  to  contrive  glaffes  that  fliall  fhew  the  plainefl;  and  moft 
uniform  objedl  in  a  mifl:,  and  under  various  forms  In  the 
cleareft  day.  The  firfl:  is  a  filly,  and  the  lafl:  a  knavifh  at- 
tempt. I  faid  juft  now  that  it  was  a  kind  of  forgery.  I  do 
not  recal  my  words,  but  add,  that  in  the  cafe  here  fuppofed, 
the  Chinefe  are  much  more  excufable  than  the  Chriftians ;  for 
if  the  Chinefe  have  forged  different  words  of  Fohi,  Chriftians 
have  forged  different  words  of  God. 

How  can  we  lay  lefs  than  this  to  their  charge,  when  we 
confidcr  in  how  many  different,  remote,  and  inconfiftent  fenfes, 
fuch  as  deftroy  one  another,  and  fuch  as  are  advanced  on  no 
authority  but  that  of  their  own  imaginations,  they  interpret  the 
fame  paffages  of  holy  writ  ?  There  is,  according  to  thefe  doc- 
tors, a  grammatical,  a  literal  or  hiftorical,  an  allegorical  or  fi- 
gurative, an  anagogical  or  divine,  and  a  tropological  or  moral, 
fenfe.  Some,  or  all  of  thcfe,  may  be  applied  to  the  fame  fen- 
tence,  nay  to  the  fame  word.      Light,  in  that  noble  paffage  of 

the 
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the  book  of  Genefis,  where  it  is  faid,  ''Let  there  be  light  and 
"  there  was  light,"  {ignifies  very  plainly,  in  the  grammatical,  li- 
teral, and  only  proper  fenfe,  the  corporeal  light  which  God 
created,  and  concerning  which  alone  it  was  at  all  to  the  pur- 
pofe  to  fpeak  in  that  place.  But  divines,  by  their  arbitrary 
power  over  the  fcriptures,  make  it  to  fignify  the  MefTiah  alle- 
gorically,  and  tropologically  or  anagogically  the  inward  light 
of  grace,  or  the  outward  fplendor  of  celeftial  glory.  Thus 
again,  by  virtue  of  the  fame  power,  Jerufalem,  which  is  the 
name  of  a  town,  has  been  made  to  lignify  the  vifion  of  peace, 
the  church  militant,  the  church  triumphant,  and  the  foul  of  a 
believer*.  The  fenfe  of  no  writings,  neither  facred  nor  pro- 
fane, can  be  ever  fixed,  if  they  remain  fubje(5l  to  fuch  licenti- 
ous interpretations.  Thefe  interpretations  have  ferved,  and 
they  could  be  intended  to  ferve,  by  the  Jews  who  fet,  and  by 
the  Chriflians  who  followed  the  example,  no  other  purpofe, 
than  that  of  furnifhing  the  rabbins  of  both  religions  with 
means  of  giving  a  color  of  divine  authority  to  all  their  own  in- 
ventions. The  abfurdities  which  the  former  have  advanced  on 
fcuh  interpretations,  feconded  by  thofe  of  their  oral  lav/  and 
cabbala,  and  which  you  may  find  in  our  modern  vtriters,  that 
were  {killed  in  rabbinical  learning,  are  innumerable,  and  pafs 
all  meafure  of  probability ;  fo  that  one  cannot  help  being  afto- 
nifhed,  when  fome  of  our  chriftian  divines  lament  moft  pi- 
oully  the  lofs  of  thofe  rules,  according  to  which  the  Jews  inter- 
preted their  fcriptures,  as  they  fuppofe;  for  that  there  were  any 
fuch  ftated  rules  obferved  is  but  fuppofition. 

It  is  more  probable,  that  the  Jews  did,  as  the  Chriftians 
have  done  ;  that  they  followed  their  feveral  imaginations,  or 
their  feveral  theological  and  even  fecular  interefts.  This  was 
the  cafe  among  Jews  and  Chriftians  both,  and  if  it  may  be  faid, 

*  Vid  Calmet. 
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which  is  not  very  clear  however,  that  the  latter  have  not  fallen 
generally  into  (o  many  puerilities  and  palpable  errors  as  the 
others,  the  mofl:  unreafoning,  the  moft  ignorant,  and  the  moft 
abfurd  of  men,  yet  they  have  rendered  theology  more  volumi- 
nous, and,  with  refped:  to  the  divine  nature  and  oeconomy, 
more  contentious  than  it  was  before.  St.  Austin  fecms  to  aim. 
at  a  fort  of  compofition  about  the  interpretation  of  the  fcrip- 
tures,  in  a  letter  to  Marcellinus*.  He  fays,  that  "  how  good 
''  foever  any  reafon  may  appear,  it  is  falfe  and  deceitful  if  it 
"  contradicts  them  ;  and  that  how  clearly  foever  we  may  think 
"  any  thing  deduced  from  them,  if  the  thing  be  manifeflly 
*'  againft  reafon,  we  are  deceived  ;  it  is  not  the  true  fcnfe  of 
"  the  paffao;es  alledged;  truth  and  they  cannot  (land  in  oppofi.- 
"  tion."  We  m.ay  obferve  in  this  place,  what  is  to  be  obferv- 
ed  often  in  the  writings  ot  this  faint,  a  gingle  of  words,  that 
pretends  to  ftrength  and  preciflon,   and  has  neither  really. 

The  firft  proportion  fuppofes  a  cafe  that  can  never  happen 
among  reafonable  men,  who  have  received  the  chriftian  revela- 
tion  for  genuine,  after  a  fufficient  examination  of  the  external 
and  internal  proofs.  Such  men,  having  found  nothing  that 
makes  it  inconfiftent  with  itfelf,  nor  that  is  repugnant  to  any 
of  thofe  divine  truths  which  reafon  and  the  works  of  God  de- 
monftrate  to  them,  will  never  fet  up  reafon  in  contradiction  to 
it,  on  account  of  things  plainly  taught,  but  incomprehenfible 
as  to  their  manner  of  being.  If  they  did,  their  reafon  would 
be  falfe  and  deceitful :  they  would  ceafe  to  be  reafonable  men: 
and  St.  Austin  fays  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  if  he  confounds 
thefe  things  with  fuch  as  imply  contradiction,  and  means  an 
oppofition  of  reafon  to  the  former  only.  But  if  we  could  fup- 
pofe,  or  if  St.  Austin  could  mean  to  fuppofe,  that  they  who 
followed  the  rule  he  lays  down  in  another  place,  the  rule  of 

*  Ep.  143. 
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believing  firfl:,  in  hopes  of  iinderftanding  afterwards,  fliould 
difcover  things,  when  they  came  to  examine  in  order  to  un- 
derhand, that  implied  contradidion,  his  conclurion  would  be 
falfe.  They  would  be  obliged  in  this  cafe  to  rejedl  the  revela- 
tion, not  their  reafon ;  or  to  fall  at  once  into  a  general  and 
particular  abfurdity.  The  general  abfurdity  of  renouncing  the 
faculties  God  had  given  them  of  diftinguifliing  truth  from 
falfhood,  good  from  evil;  and  the  particular  abfurdity  of  re- 
nouncing, in  favor  of  the  internal,  that  very  rule  by  which  they 
had  judged  in  favor  of  the  external  prools  of  this  revelation. 

The  fecond  propofitlon  admits  and  encourages  the  very  prac- 
tice we  cenfure  fo  juftly,   for  which  the  faint  was  fo  famous, 
and  by  which  he  contributed  fo  much  to  promote  contentions 
in  his  own  days,  and  to  perpetuate  them  to  ours.     The  prac- 
tice of  deducing  doctrines  from  the  fcriptures,   that  are  not 
evidently  contained  in  them,   for  if  they  were  evidently  con- 
tained in  themj  they  could  not  be  faid  to  be  deduced  from  them, 
is  admitted.      It  is  admitted,  that  thefe  deductions  may  be  ma- 
nifeftly  againft  reafon.      Several  fuch  there  were,  and  among 
them  ibme  of  his  own.      Reafon  is  made  the  judge  of  dodtrines 
thus  deduced  ;   but  when  reafon  condemns  any,   divines,   the 
inventors  or  fautors  of  them,  are  at  liberty  to  evade  the  objedli- 
ons  they  cannot  anfwer  by  interpretations  of  the  fame  paffages 
in  fome  other  and  nev/  fenfe.      Who  does  not  fee,  that  the  di- 
red  tendency  of  this  pradlice  is  exadly  the  fame  as  the  event 
has  proved   it   to   be  ?   It  compofes  and  propagates  a  religion, 
feemingly  under  the  authority  of  God,   but  really  under  that 
of  man.      The  principles  of  revelation  are  loiT:  in  theology,  or 
disfigured  by  it:   and  whilft  fome  men  are  impudent  enough 
to  pretend,  others  are  filly  enough  to  believe,  that  they  adhere 
to  the  gofpel,  and  maintain  the  caufe  of  God  againii  infidels 
and   heretics,   when  they  do  nothing  better,  nor  more  than 
Vol.  IV.  D  d  d  efpoufe 
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efpoufe  the  conceits  of  men,  whom  enthufiafm,  or  the  ambi- 
tion of  forming  feds,  or  of  making  a  great  figure  in  them,  has 
infpired.  If  you  afk  now  what  the  pradice  of  the  chriftian  fa- 
thers, and  of  other  divines,  fliould  have  been,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  the  purity  of  faith,  and  to  promote  peace  and  charity, 
the  anfwer  is  obvious,  and  fo  evidently  agreeable  to  right  rea- 
fon,  that  the  modefteft  man  alive  might  make  it  before  an 
oecumenical  council  without  blufliing.  They  fhould  have  ad- 
hered to  the  word  of  God;  they  fhould  have  paid  no  regard  to 
heathen  philofophy,  jewifli  cabbala,  the  fallies  of  enthufiafm, 
or  the  refinements  ot  human  ingenuity.  They  fliould  have  em- 
braced, and  held  faft  the  articles  of  faith  and  dodrine,  that 
were  delivered  in  plain  terms,  or  in  unequivocal  figures;  they 
fhould  not  have  been  dogmatical,  where  the  fenfe  was  doubt- 
ful, nor  have  prefumed  even  to  guefs,  where  the  holy  ghoft  left 
the  veil  oi  myftery  undrawn.  If  the  council  fhould  decree, 
that  this  anfwer  was  erroneous,  and  that  the  fyftem  of  chriftia- 
nity  would  have  been  incomplete  and  infuiiicient  without  thefe 
adventitious  helps,  let  us  make  no  fcruple  of  faying,  that  the 
council  would  decree  blafphemoufly,  as  more  councils  than^ 
one  have  done,  fince  they  would  decree,  that  infinite  wifdom 
had  not  proportioned  means  to  ends,  or  that  the  ends  of  infi- 
nite wifdom  were  more  or  other  than  the  gofpel  of  CnRisii" 
affigns. 


SECTION  xvrii. 

The  uncertainty  of  that  precarious  tradition,  whofe  autho- 
rity has  been  fo  magnified,  may  be  fet  down  as  a  third  caufe 
of  the  multiplication  of  dodrines  and  feds  in  the  chriftian 
church.  The  truth  of  fads,  however  notorious,  and  even  of 
thofe  that  men  have  the  leaft  intereft  or  temptation  to  falfify,  is 

trufted 
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trufted  very  unfafely  to  tradition.  How  much  more  unfafe 
muft  this  conveyance  be,  when  it  is  that  of  opinions  and  doc- 
trines, intricate,  and  therefore  eafily  miftaken,  difputed  or  dif- 
putable,  and  therefore  induftrioufly  mifreprefented?  Barrow, 
in  his  expolition  on  the  creed,  takes  away  this  great  founda- 
tion of  theology ;  for  tho'  he  aflerts,  that  there  are  proper  and 
fufficient  means  to  difcern  the  genuine  dodtrines  and  dictates  of 
chriftianity,  yet  he  leaves  us  in  effedt  none  but  the  writings  of 
the  evangelifts,  and  the  epiftles  of  two  or  three  apofties  who 
had  been  difciples.  According  to  him  and  to  right  reafon,  the 
firfl:  and  beft  way  of  preferving  dodtrines  is  to  preferve  them  in 
the  writings  of  the  authors  of  them;  tho'  even  this  cannot  be 
deemed  abfolutely  fecure.  It  is  far  from  being  certain,  that 
genuine  peripatetifm  is  every  where  plainly  read  in  the  writings 
of  Aristotle,  as  they  are  come  down  to  us:  and  if  Pytha- 
goras and  Socrates  had  writ,  or  ii  the  works  of  Zeko  were 
extant,  we  fhould  be  befl:  affured,  better  than  any  other  way, 
what  their  philofophies  were,  but  ftill  not  without  fome  pofii- 
bility  of  error.  Another  way  of  preferving  do6lrines,  is  to 
preferve  them  in  the  writings  of  difciples,  that  immediately  re- 
ceived them  from  the  authors.  Thus  the  writings  of  Plato 
and  Xenophon  tell  us,  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty,  what 
Socrates  taught:  and  yet  thefe  writings  give  very  different 
and  contradictory  accounts  of  the  focratic  philofophy.  The 
next  way  that  Barrow  mentions  is  the  prefervation  of  doctrines 
in  the  writings  of  thofe  who  writ  at  larger  diftances  of  time, 
as  thofe  of  the  ftoics  were  preferved  in  the  writings  of  Cicero, 
Seneca,  and  Epictetus.  This  way  he  allows  to  be  more  im- 
perfect than  the  former,   becaufe  every  writer  is  apt  to  mifap- 

prehend  and  mifreprefent to  do  fomewhat  more  than  tran- 

fcribe to  comment  and  defcant to  adorn  and  fet  out,   to 

confirm  or  confute  the  do6trine  they  relate,  in  order  thereto 
reprefenting  it  with  advantage  to  their  purpofe.     The  laft  way 

D  d  d  2  is 
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is  that  of  oral  tradition,  the  mofl:  liable  to  ddcd:  and  corrup- 
tion of  any  according  to  this  judicious  expolitor.  Men  do  as  be- 
fore, and  in  this  cafe  with  greater  advantage,  "  accommodate 
"  doctrines  to  their  own  prejudices,  inclinations,  and  defigns. 
"  The  farther  fuch  tradition  departs  from  the  original  fpring, 
"  the  more  fubjedl  it  is  to  contract  fuch  alterations  and  impu- 
*'  rities.  Every  dodrine,  thus  propagated,  is  like  a  ftream  at 
"  the  head,  fmall  and  narrow,  but  clear  and  pure.  Proceed- 
"  ing  on,  it  grows  larger  and  fouler.  So  tradition  fwells,  by 
"  taking  in  what  oblique  channels  of  private  fancy  and  pragma- 
"  tical  invention  difcharge  into  it,  and  by  receiving  tindure 
"  from  particular  inclination  or  politic  deiign  it  grows  muddy 
"  and  feculent." 

The  genuine  dodrines  and  didates  of  chriftianity,  have  not 
been  conveyed  to  us  by  the  firfl;  of  thefe  four  ways  ;  for  the 
faviour  publiiLed  his  gofpel  by  preaching,  and  by  occafional 
difcourfes,  and  not  by  writing.  But  they  have  been  preferved 
by  the  fecond  ;  for  two  of  the  four  evangelifls  had  been  difci- 
pies  from  the  firfl:,  and  witnefTes,  not  only  of  all  that  had 
pafled  during  his  mifTion,  but  of  his  refurrediion.  They  had, 
therefore,  received  immediately  from  the  author  the  dodrines 
they  publifhed  in  his  name.  "Who  the  othertwo  were,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  fay  with  fulficient  afliirance,  amidfi;  the  fabulous  or  little 
authentic  reports  of  ccclefiaftical  writers.  But  if  Ma  rk  was  the 
convert,  the  fcholar,  and  the  amanuenfis  of  Peter,  his  teftimo- 
ny  comes  nearer  to  that  required  under  this  head,  fince  Peter 
was  a  difciple,  one  of  the  twelve,  than  the  teflimony  of  Luke,, 
who  belonged  in  all  thcfe  relations  to  Paul;  iincc  Paul  was. no 
difciple,  neither  one  of  the  twelve,  nor  one  of  the  feventy,  if, 
in  truth,  there  was  any  fuch  feventy,  had  received  nothing 
immediately  from  Christ,  nor  had  any  apoftolical  commiirion, 
except  that  which  he  alilimes  in  the  Ads  of  tlie  apoflles  written 
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by  Luke,  and  didated,  probably,  by  himfelf.  I  fay  proba- 
bly, becaufe  it  is  poffible  Luke  might  have  been  an  eye  and 
ear-witnefs  of  part  of  all  he  relates  in  the  A6bs,  as  St.  Jerom 
obferves  ;  tho'  he  could  be  no  more  than  an  hearfay  witnefs 
of  what  he  relates  in  the  goipel,  fince  he  owns,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  it,  that  he  writ,  like  m.any  others,  what  he  had 
been  told. 

When  divines  urge,  on  this  occafion,  that  the  differences 
between  Matte^f.w  and  Mark,  as  well  as  others,  are  accounted 
for,  and  an  intire  harmony  of  the  gofpels  is  eftablifhed,  by 
critics,  fo  that  they  all  confirm  one  another,  infidels,  1  know 
will  cavil,  and  fometimes  planfibly,  againft  many  things  that 
mufl:  be  afuimed  to  make  this  harmony  appear,  and  to  recon- 
cile thefe  differences.  When  it  is  urged  again,  that  the  gifts  of 
the  holy  ghofi:,  and  an  immediate  infpiration  being  befiowedon 
all  the  difciples  in  an  eminent  manner  and  alike,  they  are  all 
to  be  efteemed  witneffes  alike,  and  they  all  receited  the  doc- 
trines of  chriftianity  immediately  from  Goo,  the  author  of  it,, 
tho'  not  by  the  mouth  of  the  faviour  whilft  he  was  in  the  flefh,. 
I  know  too,  that  the  fame  men  will  not  remain  without  a  reply. 
For  inftance,  they  will  infift  that  all  this,  if  allowed,  will  prove 
nothing  in  favor  of  Mark  nor  Luke,  nor  even  Paul  himfelf, 
who  were  neither  of  the  twelve  nor  of  the  feventy  ;  after  which 
they  will  add,  perhaps,  "  ex  abundantia,"  that  none  of  thefe 
three  having  been  defigned  by  God  to  ftand  in  the  place  of 
that  difciple  who  had  betrayed  Jesus,  and  to  fill  up  the  num- 
ber of  the  apoftles,  Matthias  alone,  with  the  eleven,  could  pafs 
in  any  fenfe  for  one  of  thofe  difciples  who  had  received  the  doc- 
trines of  chriftianity  immediately  from  the  author  of  them; 
tho'  the  feventy  might  be,  as  it  is  faid  they  were,  appointed  to 
be  witneffes  of  the  refurredtion.  Erasmus,  in  the  firft  chap- 
ter of  his  paraphrafe  on  the  Ads,  makes  Christ  fay  to  all  the 
5  difciples^ 
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■difcipks,  "that  the  holy  fpirit,  which  he  had  breathed  upon  them, 
and  which  he  promifed  Tnould  defcend  upon  them  from  above, 
would  not  only  recal  to  their  minds  all  he  had  taught  them, 
but  fuggeft  likewife  to  them  whatever  elfe  it  might  become  ne- 
ceffary  for  them  to  know.  But  the  cavillers,  of  whom  we 
fpeak,  will  urge,  that  thefe  words  were  added  by  Erasmus 
for  reafons  very  obvious,  and  are  not  contained  in  the  text ; 
nor  is  even  the  fenfe  of  them  implied  fo  far  as  to  authorife  the 
difciples,  and  much  lefs  any  that  were  not  of  their  number,  to 
add  any  thing  to  the  conditions  of  falvation  that  Christ  him- 
felf  had  impofed.  Such  cavils  will  be  raifed,  1  fay;  but  they 
will  deferve  to  have  little  weight,  as  long  as  it  is  out  of  difpute 
that  we  have  in  our  hands  the  gofpels  of*  Matthew  and 
John,  who  give  themfelves  to  us  for  eye-witnefies  of  all  that 
Christ  did,  and  of  all  that  happened  to  him,  and  ear-wit- 
nefles  at  the  fame  time  of  all  the  dodrines  he  taught.  Two 
channels  were  as  fufficient  as  four  to  convey  thefe  dodlrines  to 
the  world,  and  to  preferve  them  in  their  original  purity.  The 
manner  too,  in  which  thefe  evangelifts  recorded  them,  was  much 
better  adapted  to  this  purpofe  than  that  of  Plato,  or  even  of 
Xenophon,  to  preferve  the  doctrines  of  Socrates.  The  evan- 
gelifts did  not  content  themfelves  to  give  a  general  account  of 
the  dodlrines  of  Christ  in  their  own  words,  nor  prefume,  in 
feigned  dialogues,  to  make  him  deliver  their  opinions  in  his  own 
name,  and  as  his  own  dodlrines.  They  recorded  his  dodrines 
particularly,  they  recorded  them  in  the  very  words  in  which 
he  taught  them,  and  they  were  careful  to  mention  the  feveral 
occafions  on  which  he  delivered  them  to  his  difciples  or  others. 
If  therefore  Plato  and  Xenophon  tell  us,  with  a  good  degree 
of  certainty,  what  Socrates  taught,  the  two  evangelifts  feem 
to  tell  us,  with  much  more,  what  the  faviour  taught,  and  com- 

*  N.  B.  I  fpeak  of  both  alike,  tho'  I  am  not  ignorant  of  what  has  been  faid  that 
might  weaken  the  authority  of  Matthew's  gofpel. 

manded 
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manded  them  to  teach.  In  a  word,  we  may  fay,  on  thefe 
grounds,  that  the  genuine  dodrines  of  chriftianity  have  been 
preferved  much  better  than  thofe  of  heathen  philofophy,  in 
the  fecond  way  of  preferving  do6lrines,  tho'  they  have  not  been 
preferved  in  the  firfl;  and  befl:,  as  fome  of  the  others  have 
been. 

The  third  and  fourth  ways  of  preferving  doilrines,  which 
Barrow  mentions,  have  fo  near  a  relation,  that  they  may  be 
thrown  into  one.  They  who  decide  about  dodlrines,  or  who 
write  about  them,  at  great  diftances  of  time  from  the  firft  dif- 
ciples,  are  more  eaiily  impofed  upon  by  traditions,  and  can 
more  eafily  impofe  them  on  others.  Both  thefe  things  fell  out, 
and  no  cafe  can  be  well  fuppofed  wherein  the  truth  of  fadl,  or 
the  purity  of  dodrine,  was  fo  liable  to  be  corrupted,  or  was  in 
fa6l  fo  much,  or  fo  foon  corrupted,  as  in  the  propagation  of  chrif- 
tianity. The  mixed  crowd  of  Jews  and  heathens  that  embraced 
it,  and  the  very  manner  of  propagating  it,  rendered  this  cor- 
ruption unavoidable. 

The  Jews  had  begun  long  before  this  time  to  corrupt  their 
own  religion.  They  had  borrowed  many  fuperilitious  opinions 
from  Egypt,  and  the  eaftern  nations ;  and  pythagorean  and- 
platonic  metaphyfics,  which  they  had  entertained  after  they  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Greeks,  and  lived  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Seleucides  and  the  Ptolemies,  were  imported 
both  by  them  and  the  heathen  converts  into  chriftianity  ;  by 
the  hellenift  Jews  more  than  by  thofe  of  Paleftine,  and  by 
the  heathen  more  than  by  either.  Chriftianity  began  in  Ju- 
dcea ;  it  derived  it's  authority  and  it's  proofs  from  the  Jewifh 
fcriptures,  the  authenticity  and  divinity  of  which  it  every  where 
fuppofes.  The  author  of  it  was  a  Jew ;  and,  as  the  religion 
he  inftituted  tended  not  diredly  to  deftroy  judaifm,  fo  the  chrif- 
5  tian. 
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tian  church  at  jerufalem  conformed  long,  as  Christ  himfelf 
had  done  conftantjy,  to  the  antient  religion.  On  all  thefe  ac- 
counts, the  jewilli  converts  might  regard  chriftianily  as  a  branch 
of  judaifm,  and  take  the  fame  liberties  of  retrenching,  of  ad- 
ding, of  altering,  with  one,  as  had  been  taken  with  the  other. 
They  had  acknowledged  Jesus  to  be  the  Melliah  foretold  by 
their  prophets.  In  this,  they  had  gone  beyond  the  pharifees, 
who  rejected  him,  as  the  pharifees  had  gone,  in  receiving  all  the 
books  of  the  old  Teftament,  beyond  the  faducees,  who  receiv- 
ed the  pentateuch,  and  rejeded  all  the  others.  The  pharifees 
had  added  an  oral  to  the  written  law.  They  believed  the  refur- 
redion  of  the  dead,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  future  rewards 
and  punifhments,  the  metempfychoiis,  and  other  dodrines  ut- 
terly unknown  to  Mosfs,  .which  they  accommodated  fomehow 
or  other  to  his  law.  They  made  up  a  new  fy  flem  of  theology, 
by  fuch  accommodations  of  the  law  to  their  traditions  and  their 
philofophy.  Why  fhould  not  the  chriftian  [ews  we  fpeak  of 
make  up  a  new  fyflem  likewife,  by  blending  all  thefe  and  chrif- 
tianity  together,  as  they  could  befl:  reconcile  them  ?  The  ex- 
ample of  Philo,  who  did  not  profefs  chriftianity  indeed,  but 
who  found  means  to  make  the  platonic  opinions  of  the  deity, 
and  thofe  of  Moses  agree,  might  encourage  them  in  the 
attempt. 

Much  in  the  fame  manner  the  pagan  converts  might,  and 
certainly  did  proceed.  They  found  a  great  analogy  between 
the  moft  fublime  and  important  dodrincs  of  chriftianity,  and 
thofe  which  fonie  of  their  phiiofophers  had  taught,  and  they 
might  eafily  be  led  from  hence  to  think,  that  a  famenefs  of  doc- 
trine denoted  a  famenefs  of  authority.  'J'his  will  appear  the 
more  probable,  if  vv'C  conGdcr,  that  not  only  fome  heretics,  but 
fcveral  of  the  moft  orthodox  fathers,  [relieved  all  thofe  to  be 
illuminated  from  above,  who  purified  their  minds,  feparated 

their 
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their  fouls  as  much  as  poflible  from  their  bodies,  and  died  this 
philofophical  death  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  philofophical  regene- 
ration, according  to  the  notions  that  metaphyseal  enthufiafm 
had  eftabliOied *.  Thus,  Justin  the  martyr  makes  Christ 
to  have  been  ki-jown,  in  fome  fort,  to  Socrates  f.  It  could 
not  be  otherwife.  The  foul  of  Socrates  was  a  purified  foul, 
and  Christ  the  illuminating  word.  St.  Austin  was  much 
of  the  fame  mind,  and  fays  little  lefs  than  Justin  of  this  phi- 
lofopher. 

The  eclediic  fe(^,  which  Potamo  founded  about  this  time 
at  Alexandria,  might  give  farther  occasion  to  the  heathen  con- 
verts to  corrupt  chriftianity.  This  fed  profefTed  a  detachment 
from  all  feds,  in  the  fearch  of  truth ;   they  were 

"  Nullius  addidli  jurare  in  verba  magiftri." 

They  delivered  themfelves  from  the  chains  of  philofophical  bi- 
gotry. They  might  hold  fome  to  one  and  fome  to  another 
fyftem  of  philofophy  in  the  main,  as  their  different  judgments' 
or -prejudices  inclined  them;  but  they  aflerted  the  reafonable 
liberty  of  embracing  truth  wherever  they  found  it,  and  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  tenets  even  ofthatfed  towards  which  they 
leaned  the  ofteneft  and  the  moft.  Sot  ion  pafTed  for  a  ftoic, 
and  his  fcholar  Seneca  profeffed  himfelf  fuch§.  Yet  Sotion 
was  fond  of  pythagorean  dodrines,  and  Seneca  ||  made  no 
f::ruple  of  borrowing  from  Epicurus.  Plotinus  was  a  plato- 
nician,  and  yet  he  adopted  dodlrines,  fuch,  we  may  prefume  ef- 
pecially,  as  were  fubtile  and  myfterious,  'both  from  the  ftoics 
and  the  peripatetics.  Clement  J  was  a  Chriftian,  who  taught 
chriftianity  by  his  public  leftbns  at  Alexandria,  and  who  de- 

*  Plato,  Plut.  Jamb,  et  alibi. liberatio  ii  corpore  celebratiffima  mors  eft 

philofophica.  -|-  Apol.  i.  §  Senec.  ep.  58. 

|]  Senec.  paffim,  J  Strom.  1.  i. 

Vol.  IV.  E  e  e  fended 
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fended  it  by  his  writings,  and  yet  he  approved  this  manner  of 
philofophifing  ;  we  may  conclude  too,  that  it  was  the  me- 
thod of  that  fchool.  Ammonius  was  the  preceptor  of  Ploti- 
Nus  and  of  Origen.  Plotinus  deferted  chriftianity,  and  bred; 
up  an  inveterate  enemy  to  it  in  Porphyry  ;  or  if  he  continued 
a  Chriftian  to  the  laft,  as  Eusebius  fays  fomewhere  that  he 
did,  for  no  better  reafon,  perhaps,  than  to  keep  a  name  of  fo 
great  renown  in  the  chriftian  catalogue,  he  drefled  up  his  Chrif- 
tian  with  fo  much  pagan  theology,  that  he  might  pafs  for  a. 
profefTor  of  either.  Origen,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had: 
heard  Clement,  as  well  as  Ammonius,  was  fuch  a  zealous. 
Chriftian,  that  he  afpired  to  fuffer  martyrdom,  like  his  father,, 
and  did  adually  execute  one  fort,  that  of  caftration  on  him- 
felf ;  by  which  however  he  avoided  another,  that  of  tempta- 
tion. Origen  fignalized  himfelf  in  the  ecledic  method.  His. 
warm  imagination  carried  him  into  allegorical  and  cabaliftical; 
interpretations  of  the  fcriptures,  and  his  immenfe  reading  fur- 
nifhed  him  with  a  multitude  of  notions  borrowed  from  pagan 
theology.  Many  of  thefe  he  introduced  into  chriftianity :  and; 
his  book  of  principles  was  a  repertory  of  the  moft  extravagant 
opinions.  Heretical  too  they  were  declared  by  men  lefs  learned, 
lefs  zealous,  perhaps,  but  certainly  more  politic,  and  more 
circumfpedl  in  obferving  the  courfe  that  orthodoxy  took,  than; 
himfelf. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  is  evident,  that  fuch  a  motlej",' 
crowd  of  Jevi^s  and  heathens,,  as  the  firft  converts  to  chriftianity. 
were,  could  not  fail  to  mix  a  leaven  of  judaic  and  heathen; 
theology  into  the  chriftian  fyftem,  and  thereby  to  fwell,  to^ 
perplex,  and  ferment  it..  Had  they  kept  clofely  to  what  tha 
faviour  taught,  all  this  had  been  avoided :  and  fuppoftng  chrif- 
tianity to  have  been  purely  an  human  invention,  it  had  been; 
the  moft  amiable  and  the  moft  ufeful  invention  that  was  ever. 

impofed; 
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impofed  on  mankind  for  their  good.  But  the  extenfions  of  it, 
and  the  engraftments  that  were  made  on  this  divine  flock,  by- 
mere  human  philofophy,  and  by  religious  prejudices  already 
entertained,  produced  a  fyftem,  or  rather  caufed  divers  fyftems 
to  grow  up,  of  fantaftical  theology.  Chriftianity,  as  it  came 
out  of  the  hands  of  God,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  was  a 
moft  {imple  and  intelligible  rule  of  belief,  worlhip,  and  man- 
ners ;  which  is  the  true  notion  of  a  religion.  As  foon  as  men 
prefumed  to  add  any  thing  of  their  own  to  It,  the  human  alloy- 
corrupted  the  divine  mafs,  and  it  became  an  objeft  of  vain,  in- 
tricate, and  contentious  fcience.  Such  it  continued  to  be: 
and  the  very  manner  in  which  truth  was  propagated,  ferved  to 
eftablifti  error. 

The  do£trInes  of  chriftianity,  and  the  fads  that  proved  the 
divinity  of  it,  were  publifbed  by  difcourfe  not  by  writing. 
Christ  preached  ;  he  was  the  greateft  of  preachers,  and  he 
fent  his  difciples  out  to  preach*.  They  purfued  their  mifllon 
thro'  different  countries; -and  as  faft  as  they  formed  a  church  in 
one,  they  haftened  to  another.  At  leaft  this  was  the  pradlce 
of  St,  Paul,  who  fcattered  about  more  fpirltual  feed  than  all 
the  reft,  and  more  widely.  Peter  was  a  very  itinerant  miftion- 
ary  too,  if  we  give  credit  to  Eusebius,  which  I  do  very  fel- 
dom.  This  writer  makes  him  travel  over  a  great  part  of  Afia 
minor,  and  even  to  the  people  of  Pontus ;  becaufe  he  fpeaks 
of  thefe  nations,  tho'  not  of  his  preaching  to  them,  in  his  firft 
epiftle.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  he  continued  in  Paleftine 
and  the  neighbourhood,  and  that,  perhaps,  he  never  went  even 
to  Rome,  whither  you  pretended  catholics  fend  him,  that  you 
may  impofe,  as  you  have  done  without  proof  and  againft  com- 
mon fenfe,  the  ecclefiaftical  tyranny  of  the  biOiops  of  that  fee, 
his  fuppofed  fucceffors,  on  the  chriftian  world.  Paul  indeed 
*  Summus  Ilk  ecclefiaftes, verbumet  fermo  Dei,  Eras,  de  rat.  concion. 

E  e  e  2  was 
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was  a  great  traveller,  as  I  have  faid,  moving  about  from  place 
to  place  almoft  continually  during  the  greateftpart  of  the  time 
that  paffed  between  his  baptifm  and  his  death;  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  calculation  of  Erasmus,  thirty-five  years.  He  went 
over  the  countries,  where  Peter  taught,  more  than  once.  Fie 
had  been  in  Arabia  before.  He  vifited  Greece  and  mcfl:  of  the. 
iflands.  He  penetrated  beyond  Thracia  and  Macedonia  into  11- 
lyria.  He  returned  into  Paleftine,  and  was  fent  in  chains  from 
thence  to  Rome. 

How  thefe  two  apoftles  preached,  for  of  the  reft  we  have  no 
need  to  fpeak,   and  fhould  have  little  to  fay,  may  be  feen  by 
their  public  difcourfes  recorded  in  the  A6ls,  and  might  be  guef- 
fed  by  the  ftyle  and  matter  of  their  epiflles.     To  fhew  how  they 
fucceeded  in  their  mifHons,  one  example  will  be  fufficient. 
Paul  had  preached  eighteen  months  or  two  years  at  Corinth,, 
and  had  fettled  a  church  there.     The  Corinthians  did  not  re- 
nounce chriftianity  as  foon  as  he  had  left  them;  but  they  cor- 
rupted it  both  in  opinion  and  pradice,  and  fell  back  into  all 
their  former  habits  of  vice  and  debauchery.     It  was,  ori  this  oc— 
cafion,  that  the  apoftle  writ  his  two  epiflles  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans,  and  in  them  we  fee  the  particular  errors  and  abufes  that 
were  grown  in  a  fhort  time  to  a  great  head  in  that  city.     Among 
tliefe,  it  is  to  our  prefent  purpofe  to  mention  fome.    The  taint, 
of  heathen  philofophy  remained  upon  them ;  and  they  had. 
contracted  a  gnoftical  contempt  for  the  fimplicity  of  the  gofpel,, 
and  of  evangelical  teachers.     Falfe  apoftles  from  Judzea  had. 
introduced  fuperftitious  opinions  and  pracflices,  and  had  per- 
iuaded  them  to  regard  the  law  of  Moses  as  neceifary  to  be  ob- 
lerved  with  that  of  Christ.      They  were  divided  into  feds^, 
and  effeded  pre-eminence  according  to  the  dignity  they  afcrib- 
ed  to  thofc  by  whom  they  had  been  baptifed,   to  Apollos,   to- 
CethaSj,  to  Paul.     For  thefe,  and  for  many  other  things,, 
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they  are  feverely  reproved  in  the  firfl:  of  the  two  epiftlcs  I 
have  mentioned :  and  tho'  St.  Paul  feems  fatisfied  in  the  fe- 
cond  with  their  fubmiflion  and  amendment,  yet  is  it  certain, 
that  the  fame  errors  and  abufes  continued  or  revived  in  the 
church  of  Corinth,  and  in  others.  [erom*  fays  in  general^ 
that  even  in  his  time  the  remains  of  tiiem  appeared  in  Achaia, 
and  St.  Austin  f,  taking  notice  in  particular  of  the  fuperflitious 
wafhings  of  the  feet,  laments,  that  the  church  of  Christ  was 
fubjedled  to  more  than  judaical  fervltude  under  the  load  of  ex^- 
ternal  obfervances. 

It  was  eafy  to  intermix,  in  this  manner  of  promulgating  the 
gofpel,  as  many  philofophical  and  pharifaical  conceits  as  the 
prejudices  or  purpofes  of  the  feveral  preachers  of  it  required  : 
and  when  they  were  once  v/ell  mingled  together,  as  tradition 
varied  thofe  of  one  fort,  or  multiplied  thofe  of  another,  pub- 
lic writings  and  eccefiaftical  authority  were  added  to  increafe 
and  perpetuate  the  confufion  in  which  chriftianity  was  deliver- 
ed down  to  pofterity,  and  in  which  it  continues  even  at  this 
day.  A  ftate  not  to  be  quite  paralleled  by  that  of  any  other 
religion,  as  I  believe ;  neither  by  the  mahometan,  however  di- 
vided, nor  by  that  of  Foe,  into  how  many  feds  foever  it  has 
been  broken  among  the  eaflern  nations.  But  we  muft  not  ima- 
gine, that  the  diverlity  of  fe6bs,  and  the  oppofition  and  confu- 
iion  of  dodlrines,  which  were  principal,  were  fole  caufes  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  traditions  of  the  primitive  church,  or  were 
caufed  folely  by  the  manner  of  promulgating  chriftianity.  Other, 
caufes  of  this  divifion  and  confufion  exift'ed  and  concurred,  ei- 
ther mediately  thro'  them,  or  by  their  own  immediate  effedls,, 
to  corrupt  tradition,  and  hinder  the  chriftian  fyftem  from  ac- 
quiring any  appearance  of  confiflency. 

*  Praefat  2di  lib.  com.  in  ep.  ad  Galatas=.  f  Ep.  ad  Januarium. 
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SECTION     XIX. 

To  colled  inftances  of  all  the  extravagancies  which  were 
broached  at  that  time,  which  almoft  choaked  the  tender  {hoots 
of  chriftianity,  and  which  grew  up  with  them;  like  weeds 
among  the  corn,  would  be  endlefs  and  needlefs  both.  I  will 
recal  one  alone  of  the  enthufiafm  that  prevailed,  and  of  the 
impudence  with  which  fome  men  impofed  on  the  fimplicity  of 
others.  We  find  it  in  Paul's  fecond  epiftle  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans. The  effedl  of  his  firft,  whatever  that  was,  encouraged 
him  to  write  in  this  more  plainly  and  more  bitterly  againft  the 
falfe  teachers,  and  more  highly  in  praife  of  himfelf,  his  autho- 
rity, and  his  merit,  which  he  Icruples  not  to  prefer  to  that  of 
all  the  other  apoftles.  On  this  occafion  it  appears,  that  the 
falfe  teachers  had  the  front  to  affure,  and  to  make  the  firft 
chriftian  converts  believe,  that  they  had  an  immediate  com- 
munication with  celeftial  beings.  This  gave  them  an  air  of 
fuperiority  to  which  St.  Paul  thought  it  not  proper  to  fubmit, 
as  indeed  it  was  notj  fince  that  would  have  been  to  fubmit  his 
authority  to  theirs,  and  the  gofpel  he  taught  to  the  gofpels 
they  taught.  The  leaft  he  could  do,  and  it  is  obfervable,  that 
his  modefty  would  allow  him  to  do  no  more,  was  to  oppofe 
his  own  raptures  and  vifions  to  thofe  which  thefe  men  pretended 
to  have,  and  to  declare,  that  he  too  had  been  wrapped  up 
into  the  third  heaven,  either  in  body,  or  fpirit,  where  he  had 
learned  things  incomprehenfible  and  ineffable. 

What  has  been  faid  very  fummarily  may  fervc,  however, 
to  flievv,  that  it  was  not  poflibie  traditions  derived  from  the 
firft,  and  thro'  the  moft  early  ages  of  chriftianity',  fhould  con- 
vey cither  fads  or  dodrines  dov/n  with  a  due  authenticity  and 
precifion,  unlefs  a  continued  miracle  had  fubfifted  to  alter 
3  the 
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the  nature  of  things,  and  to  produce  effeds  repugnant  to  their 
eaufes.    But  there  remain  feme  circum fiances  fli!!,  which  de- 
ferve  to  be  mentioned.      It  has  been  obfervcd  already,  that  the 
fondnefs  of  the  firft  Chriftians  for  pagan  theology  carried  them, 
not  only  to  borrow  from  it,  but  to  forge  books  under  the  names 
of  fuch  as  had  been  famous  divines  in  the  Eaft,  in  Egypt,  and 
elfewhere.      Even  this  did  not  content  them.      They  not  only 
introduced,   with  equal  abfurdity  and  falfhood,  thefe  authori- 
ties to  confirm  the  moft  fublime  myfterics  of  chriftianity,  and 
to  teach  men  the  way   to  falvation*,  but  they   compofed   a 
multitude  of  different  gofpels,  not  lefs,  I  believe,  than  forty, 
to  give  the  authority  of  a  divine  original  to  all   the  fabulous 
traditions,  fuperftitious  pradices,    and  extravagant  dodlrines, 
which  were  adopted,  or  invented  by  the  different  feds.     Thus 
the  gnoftics  had  their  gofpel ;  the  marcionites  had  theirs ;  the 
valentinians  had  theirs,  and  even  Judas  Iscariot  had  hisf. 
Apocalypfesj   or  books  of  revelations,  were  not  fo  numerous ; 
but  of  thefe  too  there  were  feveral.     One  of  thefe  particularly, 
the  apocalypfe  of  St.  Paul,   I  could  almoft  wifh  that  we  had, 
fince  it  pretended  to  relate  the  ineffable  things  he  faw  in  the 
third  heaven.     But  it  is  loft  as  well  as  others ;  and  if  that 
which  we  have  under  the  name  of  St.  John  had  been  loft  like- 
wife,  there  might  have  been  fome  madmen  the  fewer,  and 
chriftianity  would  not  have  fuffered  fo  much. 

There  was  another  pradice  in  the  primitive  church,  which 
may  find  it's  place  properly  enough  here,  becaufe  it  ferved  to 
corrupt  the  traditions  of  the  church,  and  to  fill  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  annals  with  lying  legends ;  tho'  it  did  not  corrupt  the  doc- 
trines of  chriftianity  fo  diredly  as  the  others.  The  pradice 
I  mean  is,  that  of  writing  pious  romances,  under  the  pretence 
of  writing  the  lives  of  faints,  and  the  deaths  of  martyrs.     This 

*  Via  adfalutem indicata.  t  Cod.  apoc.  nov.  teftam.  of  Fabricius.. 
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pradice  grew  fo  frequent,  and  thefe  romances  were  held  in 
fuch  efteem,  that  a  certain  ccclefiaftick  of  the  Greek  church, 
one  Metaphrastus*,  I  think,  pubhftied  a  treatife  of  criticifm 
on  the  fubjed,  and  laid  down  rules  for  the  compofition  of  them. 
Chriftian  hiftorians,  like  thofe  of  Greece  who  wrote  after  the 
expedition  of  Alexander,  imagined  they  could  never  add  too 
much  of  the  marvellous  to  fo  many  marvellous  events.  Their 
readers  feemed  to  be  of  the  fame  mind :  and  hiftory  became 
romance  in  order  to  pleafe.  Thefe  hiftories  too  of  faints  and 
martyrs  were  panegyrics  as  well  as  romances,  and  had  the  fame 
efFe6t  that  Tully  afcribes  fomewhere  to  the  funeral  orations  of 
the  Romans,  which  corrupted  tradition  firft,  and  hiflory  after- 
wards. Well  might  they  have  this  effeft,  when  they  were  authorif- 
ed  by  the  greateft  and  moft  admired  fathers  of  the  church ;  when 
fuch  a  man  as  St.  Austin,  for  inftance,  read  fuch  legends  in 
the  pulpit  to  his  congregation,  and  kept  and  publifhed  accounts 
of  miracles  wrought  by  the  relics  of  faints  and  martyrs.  Since 
the  preachers  propagated  thefe  idle  talcs,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  hearers  believed  them,  and  that  pious  lying  became 
the  voice  of  tradition,  in  ages  when  any  thing  might  be  impof- 
ed  on  chriftian  auditories,  and  that  which  was  leaft  underftood 
was  moft  admired  in  them,  according  to  the  character  given  of 
thefe  flocks  by  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzc,  in  a  very  remarkable 
anecdote  related  by  St.  jEROM-f.  But  thefe  romances  had  an 
eftecl  ftill  worfe ;  for  they  introduced  into  chriftianity  a  fort  of 
polytheifm  and  idolatry,  too  nearly  akin  to  heathenifm.  Let 
not  your  zeal  for  the  honor  of  faints,  martyrs,  and  confefTors 
make  you  think  the  expreftion  too  hard.  I  can  quote  you  one 
much  more  hard  from  Erasmus,  for  whom  you  proiefs  the 
fame  veneration  that  I  have.  In  the  preface  to  de  Marca, 
before  his  paraphrafe  on  St.  Paul's  epifties  to  the  Co.inthians, 
after  faying,   that  "  this  apoftle  did  not  fuffer  any  mortal  to 

*  Vid.  Eailett's  pref.  to  the  lives  of  the  faints.  -f  Ep.  ad  Nepotian. 
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"  be  cried  or  preached  up,  nor  the  praife  of  the  gofpel  to  be 
*'  transferred  to  men,"  he  adds,  "  nunc  quidem,  velut  anti- 
"  quato  Christo,  novum  idolatrise  genus  invchunt,  ex  horni- 
*'  nibus,  ut  ita  loquar,  deos  facientes."  The  church,  your 
church  I  mean,  has  afcribed  divinity,  little  if  at  all  better  than 
the  heathen  did.  Some  of  your  faints,  tho'  they  were  not  oub- 
lic  debauchees,  were  very  ill  men  :  and  if  you  confult  Cy- 
prian, whofe  authority  is  fo  much  refpeded,  and  for  the  fame 
reafon,  by  the  chriftian  clergy  of  every  fe6t,  you  will  find,  that 
they  who  fuftered  as  conlelTors  were  very  often  men  of  the  moft 
profligate  morals,  if  they  were  fuch  after  their  fufFerings,  there 
is  room  to  believe,  that  fome  of  the  martyrs  were  fuch  before 
they  fuffercd,   and  when  they  fuftered. 

No  monuments  can  be  more  uncertain,  none  more  preca- 
rious, than  thoie  of  chriftian  tradition.  Other  traditions  srow 
more  and  more  Co  by  time.  Thefe  were  never  more  fo  than 
at  firft.  Afk  your  acquaintance  dodor  Waterland,  whether 
he  has  found  the  tradition  of  the  three  firft  ages  of  the  church 
dired,  clear,  and  uniform  in  fupport  of  the  confubftantiality  of 
the  fon  to  the  father,  which  is  a  dodrine  that  he  defends  moft 
ftrenuoufly.  He  will  alTure  you,  that  he  has  found  it  to  be  fo. 
He  will  not  be  able,  however,  to  prove  it  any  more  than  bi- 
fhop  Bull  has  done,  after  all  his  boafts  of  the  unanimity  of  the 
fathers,  and  even  with  the  help  of  forced  conftru6lions,  and 
indireft  proofs.  As  little  will  he  or  any  other  divine  be  able 
to  defend,  on  this  authority,  feveral  do6lrines,  that  they  hold, 
or  to  juftify  themfelves  for  not  holding  feveral  that  they  rejeA. 
Even  your  divines,  who  lay  fo  m.uch  flrefs  on  tradition,  are 
plcafcd  to  abandon  it,  as  well  as  ours,  in  cafes  wherein  it  feems 
to  carry  the  greateft  authority,  becaufe  it  is  immediately  de- 
rived from  the  apoftlcs.  Thus,  I  believe,  that  abftinence  from 
blood,  which  was  enjoined  as  much  as  abftinence  from  fornica- 
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tion  by  the  apofllcs  In  a  folemn  council,  is  at  this  time  required  by 
nododor,  except  do61or  Delanv.  Thus  again,  there  are,  I  fup- 
pofe,  very  few  millenarians  left,  if  even  Mr.  Whiston  be  ftill  of 
the  fame  opinion,  tho'  the  year  one  thoufand  (even  hundred  and 
twenty  is  paft,  and  the  nrllennium  not  begun.  In  fl-iort,  by  partial 
traditions  they  can  prove  or  difprove  any  thing.  By  univerfal  tra- 
ditions ahnofi:  nothing.  This  very  dodrine  of  a  millennium  was 
oppofed  at  the  clofe  of  the  fecond  century"*:  and  a  certain  prieft, 
oneCAius,  who  believed  that  the  apocalypfcafcribed  to  St.  John 
was  writ  by  Cerinthus,  afcribed  this  opinion  not  to  the  evan- 
gelift,  but  to  the  heretic.  Jercm,  Austin,  Gregory  the 
great,  or  the  faint  as  he  is  called  with  Icfs  reafon,  and  divines 
much  more  modern  than  thefe,  have  interpreted  the  paflages 
of  the  apocalypfe,  that  eftablifli  the  millennium,  in, another 
fenfe  :  and  a  man,  who  fliould  profefs  to  expe6l  it  at  this  day, 
or  to  believe  the  dodrine,  would  be  treated  as  a  vihonary. 
But  yet  we  muft,  I  think,  receive  this  tradition,  fo  general- 
ly rejeded ;  or  rejed  all  traditions,  even  thofe  as  generally  re- 
ceived. 

Let  me  fay  fomething  more,  which  occurs  to  me  on  the 
fubjed  of  the  millennium.  Iren^us  is  a  father  much  quoted 
and  much  refpeded.  Iren^eus  had  feen  Papias  and  Poly- 
carp,  and  was  himfelf  a  difciple  of  the  difciples  of  St.  John. 
All  thefe  were  millenarians:  and  thus  the  firfl:  authors  of  apof- 
tolical  traditions  taught  this  dodrine  as  apoflolical.  Justin 
the  martyr,  and  Tf.rtullian,  were  millenarians  likewife. 
Justin  was  the  firft  father,  I  believe,  who  took  notice  of  the 
apocalypfe,  afcribed  it  to  St.  John,  and  founded  his  belief  of 
the  millennium  upon  it,  in  the  dialogue  with  Tryphon.  Ter- 
tullian  goes  farther.  He  maintains  the  apocalypfe  againft 
the  marcionites,   and  afxirms,   that  the  new  Jerufalem,   to  be 

*  EusEB.  liift.  ecclcf.  lib.  3. 
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bulk  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  to  defcend  from  heaven,  was 
known  to  Ezekiel,  and  had  been  feen  by  theapoftle  St.  John; 
nay,  that  the  plan,  or  model  of  it,  had  been  fcen  in  his  time 
fufpended  in  the  air  forty  days  together,  that  it  might  be  known 
again,  when  it  fhoiild  actually  exifl:  on  the  earth.  Let  it  not 
be  faid,  that  I  infift  on  the  authorities  of  a  weak  man,  and 
of  a  madman.  I  might  do  fo,  in  this  cafe,  with  as  good  reafon 
as  divines  have  for  infifting  on  them  in  fo  many  others.  But 
the  point  I  infifl:  upon  is  this.  The  dodlrine  of  the  millen- 
nium was  an  apoftolical  do6lrine,  and  taught  as  fuch  by  the 
immediate  fucceffors  of  the  apoftles.  It  was  oppofed,  indeed, 
near  two  centuries  afterwards  by  an  obfcure  prieft,  who  denied 
it  to  be  the  doctrine  of  St.  John,  becaufe  he  denied  St.  John 
to  be  the  author  of  the  apocalypfe.  But  the  dodrine  was 
founded  on  original  tradition  as  well  as  on  the  apocalypfe:  and 
therefore  whatever  interpretations  were  made  of  thefe  revela- 
tions in  after  times,  the  tradition  was  too  frefh  to  be  fliaken. 
What  (hall  we  fay  now  ?  Were  the  traditions  concerning  the 
millennium  of  doubtful  authority  in  the  firft  ages  of  the 
church  ?  In  that  cafe,  tradition  is  no  rule  at  all.  Were  they 
uniform  ?  How  comes  this  dodrine  to  be  exploded  ? 

The  third  and  fourth  ways,  that  is,  the  two  worfl,  of 
preferving  dodrines,  which  Barrow  mentions,  have  (o  near 
a  relation  to  one  another,  that  one  is  the  neceffary  confequence 
of  the  other.  They,  who  decide  about  difputable  and  dilput- 
ed  fads  or  dodrines,  at  great  diftances  of  time,  may  be  ealily 
impofed  upon  by  tradition,  and  may  caiily  impofe  by  autho- 
rity. Tradition  is  all  that  time  growing  corrupt.  If  it  be- 
come falfe,  they  decide  and  they  write  falfely ;  if  uncertain, 
uncertainly.  The  Nicaean  council  decided  againft  Arius  : 
and  yet,  if  we  give  credit  to  Petavius,  whom  it  was  more 
eafy  to  filence  by  authority,  than  to  refute  by  fad  and  by  rea- 

F  f  f  2  fon, 
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fon,  the  fiuhers  of  the  three  firfl:  centuries  were  little  better 
than  arians.  How  came  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  to  decree 
fo  pofitively  and  fo  precifcly  in  favor  ot  a  confiibflantiality, 
about  which  the  tradition  had  been  neither  pofitive,  precife, 
nor  unanimous;  tho'  bifhop  Bull  has  ventured  to  aflert,  that 
the  anteniciean  fathers  had  agreed  on  this  fubjccl,  "  ad  unum." 
Could  any  man,  who  had  not  the  front  of  a  controverfial  writer, 
affirm  in  this  manner,  when  he  knew,  as  Bull  knew,  that 
eighty  fathers  who  condemned  Paul  of  Samofata,  denied  the 
homoiifion  or  cgnfubflantiality  of  the  fon  with  the  father? 

Will  it  be  urged,  that  the  four  gofpels  are  as  old,  and  even 
older  than  tradition;  that  the  orthodox  dodlrine  concerning  the 
trinity  is  eftabliflied  in  them,  and  in  the  other  fcriptures  of  the 
new  Teftament,  by  all  which  tradition  is  to  be  controuled 
and  corrected?  I  apprehend,  that  the  anfwer  will  not  be  fuf- 
ficient.  Some  will  aflert,  that  the  fcriptures,  far  from  eftablifli- 
ing  the  nicaean  dodrine,  vindicate,  by  their  whole  tenor,  the 
fupremacy  of  the  father,  and  declare  the  fubordination  of  the 
fon.  But  let  it  be,  that  the  gofpels  received  into  the  canon  are 
favourable  to  the  orthodox  belief;  how  do  we  know,  that  the 
other  gofpels  were  exaftly  conformable  to  thefe,  on  a  matter 
of  fo  much  nice  definition?  Might  not  our  learned  and  fubtile 
theology  find  the  tafk  infinitely  harder,  if  we  had  thofe  gofpels, 
to  create  an  harmony  between  three  or  four  dozen,  than  be- 
tween four?  The  council  of  Laodicea  admitted  four,  and  re- 
jeded  all  the  reft.  But  it  is  very  poirible,  that  this  council 
might  proceed,  as  councils  have  generally  done,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  ecclefiaffical  faction,  and  decree  accordingly;  or 
elfe  on  fome  fuch  reafons  as  Iren^us  called  a  dcmonftration*. 
There  are  four  parts  of  the  world.  There  are  four  cardinal 
winds.     There  have  been  four  covenants  under  Adam,  Noah, 

*  Lib.  3. 
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Moses  and  Christ.  There  can  be  but  four  gofpels  therefore. 
I  omit  fome  other  proofs,  juft  as  deinonftrative  as  thofe,  upon 
all  of  which  he  did,  and  the  council  might,  determine  that  there 
could  be  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  four  gofpels  j  tho'  feveral 
traditions  authorifed  feveral  others. 

The  truth  is,  that  as  every  man,  in  the  mofl:  early  days 
of  chriftianity,  judged  of  his  own  infpiration,  and  of  the  gifts 
of  the  fpirit  he  received,  fo  every  church  judged  of  the  infpi- 
ration of  authors,  and  of  the  divine  authority  of  books.  'J  he 
firft  led  to  the  laft,  and  thofe  authors  were  deemed  infpired, 
and  thofe  books  were  canonifed,  in  which  every  particular 
church  found  the  greateft  conformity  with  her  own  fentiments. 
It  is  aftonifhing  to  confider  how  far  this  extravagance  was  car- 
ried. To  coniider,  for  inftance,  that  Clement  of  Alexandria 
fhould  look  on  an  apocalypfe  of  Peter  as  genuine,  and  it 
fhould  be  rejefted  aftervi^ards.  That  St.  Paul  fhould  infert  in 
his  epiftles  feveral  paffages  of  the  apocalypfe  of  Elias,  as  Ori- 
GEN  affures  that  he  did,  and  it  fhould  be  refufed  admittance  in- 
to the  canon.  But  it  is  ftill  more  aftonifhing  to  obferve  how 
much  refpe6t  Origen  himfelf  had  for  the  vilions  of  Hermas, 
and  the  oracles  of  the  Sybil,  as  well  as  others  of  the  fathers. 
Iren^us,  having  cited  the  former,  ufes  this  exprefTion,  "  fcrip- 
"  tura  pronunciavit*:"  and  honeft  Justin,  in  his  admonition 
to  the  Greeks,  exhorts  them  in  a  moft  folemn  manner  to  believe 
the  antient  and  venerable  Sybil,  who  was  extraordinarily  in- 
fpired by  almighty  God. 

I  conclude  from  the  little  that  has  been  faid  on  a  moft  vo- 
luminous fubjed,  that  as  tradition  furnifties  very  precarious 
anecdotes  to  thofe  who  write  at  great  diftances  of  time,  fo  it 
may  become  difficult,  nay  impoffible,  to  afcertain  the  autho- 

*  Lib,  4. 
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rity  even  of  books  that  v/ere  written,  perhaps,  at  the  time  they 

.    fuppofe  themfelves  to  have  been  written,  if  the  attempt  to  fix 

^-  their  authenticity,   and  to  reduce  them  into  a  canon,  is  made 

I  at  a  (Treat  diftance  of  time.      They  may  be  neither  received  nor 

rejedled  on  grounds  abfolutely  fure.    They  may  be  rejeded  at 

one  time,   and  received  at  another:   a  remarkable  example  of 

which  we  find  in  the  adventures  of  the  apocalypfe.     Whether 

.,^this  book  was  writ  by  John  the  evangelifl:,   John   the   prieft, 

'  (3F.RINTHUS,   or  fome  other  vifionar^-<»  .it  p.affed  for  a  compo- 

fition  of  the  evangelift's,   and  maintained  great  credit  as  fuch 

in  the  church  for  feme  centuries  before  the  council  of  Laodicea. 

This  council  left  it  out  of  the  canon  in  the  year  three  hundred 

and  fixty  :  and  altho'  Afiatic  billiops  might  pafs,  in  this  cafe,  for 

judaes  more  competent  than  thofe  of  the  Weft,  the  council  of 

Car'thage  put  it  into  the  canon  in  the  year  three  hundred  and 

ninety  feven.     Some  Spanifh  councils,  and  others,  I  believe,  in 

the  Weft  did  the  fame.    Anathema,  that  convincing  argument, 

was  employed  againft  all  gainfayers:  and  as  the  mift  thickened,  it 

was  univerfally  admitted  into  the  canon  of  the  new  Teftament. 

To  fum  up  the  whole  in  one  fhort  propofition.  Ecclefiafti- 
cal  tradition  has  been,  from  the  firft  and  pureft  ages,  found- 
ed, for  the  moft  part,  in  ignorance,  fuperftition,  enthufiafm, 
and  fraud.  He  who  pretends  to  clear  the  reverend  fathers,  by 
whom  tradition  was  principally  conveyed  down  from  age 
to  age,  and  to  deny  this  charge,  muft  be  very  ignorant 
himfelfj  or  very  impudent.  Sometimes  they  fliew  their  learn- 
ing, like  Justin,  who  took  the  infcription  "  Semoni  deo  lanc- 
*'  to,"  on  the  ftatuc  of  a  god  of  the  Sabines,  for  an  infcrip- 
tion on  the  ftatue  of  Simon  the  magician.  Sometimes  their 
logic,  and  the  ftrength  ol  their  reafoning  talents  are  extremely 
like  to  tlfcle  of  iRtN^EUs,  in  his  famous  demonftration  ot  the 
ncctflity  of  lour  golpels.     Sometimes  they  are  as  fober  as  Cy- 

5  PRIAN, 
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PRiAN,  who  reheaiTed  to  his  church  in  the  morninn;  the  vilions 
and  dreams  he  had  in  the  night,  and  who  confulted  little  children 
in  their  extalies,  when  he  had  none  of  thefc  himiell'*.      Some- 
times 

•  As  extniordinary  as  this  may  feem,  it  will  not  furprife  thofc  who  hive  read  th.' 
confeiTion,  alcribed  to  him,  and  publiflied  among  his  works  in  the  b.nedictine  edition 
of  them.  The  great  St.  Cyprian,  for  fo  our  divines,  as  well  as  yours,  affeft  to 
call  him,  had  been  a  rhetorician  before  his  converllon,  and  was  after  it  an  admirer 
of  his  countryman,  Tertullian,  whom  he  called  his  mafter,  and  fome  portion  of 
whole  works  he  ufed  to  read  every  diy,  according  to  an  anecdote  mentioned  by  St. 
Jerom".  Nov/  fince  he  formed  his  ftyle  on  this  model,  and  on  the  tafte  of  his  age, 
we  may  well  expect  to  find  what  is  found  in  his  v/ritings,  much  hyperbole,  muc'i 
fpiritual  bomhaft,  and  all  the  flowers  of  falfe  eloquence.  We  find  them  very  emi- 
nently in  that  extraordinary  piece,  his  confefnon.  There  he  gives  an  account  of  Ki; 
edu  ration,  of  his  initiation  into  all  the  myiteries  of  paganifm,  and  of  his  admiffio.T 
into  all  the  fecrets  of  the  blackeft  and  mod  diabolical  magic.  Believe  me,  fays  ths 
faint,  I  law  the  devil  himfelf;  believe  me,  I  embraced  him,  I  converled  with  him,  an.l 
was  elteem.ed  one  of  thofe  who  held  a  principal  rank  about  him.  He  adds,  that  the  de- 
vil made  him  many  compliments  and  promifes,  gave  him  a  band  of  infernal  fpirits 
to  command,  and  at  the  end  of  this  firft  vifit  arofe  from  h's  thronL%  and  accompa- 
nied the  young  Jambres  with  a  politenefs  that  furprifed  all  thole  who  faw  it.  He  de- 
fcribes  his  peribn,  his  drefs,  and  the  fpirits  that  attended  his  court,  in  material  forms, 
with  which  they  were  fupplied  by  the  fleams  of  facrifices.  He  defcribes  afterwards 
the  wonderful  feats  he  performed,  whiUt  he  was  a  magician,  and  all  the  abomina- 
tions of  which  he  was  guilty.  But  finding  at  laft  that  the  devil,  and  all  the  powers 
of  hell  had  not  been  able  to  debauch  Justina,  a  chriltian  virgin,  for  whom  his 
friend  Aglaidas  had  a  ftrong  inclination,  and  vvhom  Cyprian  himfelt  feems  to 
^ve  liked  very  much,  he  renounced  the  devil  and  all  his  works.  He  fet  him  even 
at  defiance.  You  tremble,  faid  the  faint,  at  the  name  of  Christ  :  the  fign  of  his 
crofs  deprives  you  of  all  power :  how  would  you  Hand  his  prefence.^  Thus  the  devil 
was  put  to  confufion.  But  Cyprian  fell  into  defpair,  till  his  friend  Eusebius 
comforted  him,  carried  him  to  the  biihop,  and  made  him  not  only  a  Chrilf  ian,  but 
one  of  the  greateft  lights  of  the  church. 

Some  divines  would  find,  in  all  this,  no  reafon  to  objeifi:  to  Cyprian's  authority. 
On  the  contrary,  they  would  exalt  this  confefiion,  and  the  public  fliaine  which  the 
penitent  took  to  himfelf,  as  an  illuftrious  proof  of  the  fincerity  ot  his  converfion. 
Such  •flivines  might,  perhaps,  go  farther,  and  fhew,  by  way  of  corollary,  not  only 
againft  the  novatians,  that  chrillians  who  had  apoftatifed  might  be  received  to  re- 
pentance, but  alfo  that  the  moft  wicked  of  pagans  might  become  a  faint.  They 
would  not,  however,  be  able  to  folve  this  dilemma.  "  Either  Cvprian  believed 
"  what  he  reported  to  be  true,  or  he  knew  it  to  be  talfe.  If  he  believed  it  true,  he 
"  was  a  madman.  If  he  knew  it  to  be  falfe,  he  was  a  liar-,  and  neither  in  one  cha- 
"  rader,  nor  in  the  other,  a  fit  paftor  for  the  flock  of  Christ." 

"  Lib,  de  fciip.  ecckfuil. 
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times  they  are  as  fagacious  as  Ambrose,  who  had  vifions  and' 
dreams  tooj   and  who  had  befides  them  the  faculty  of  diftin- 

giiifhine 

Other  divines,  both  of  your  church,  and  of  mine,  are  very  unwilling  to  own- 
that  this  confeffion  is  Cyprian's.  Thy  would  gladly  father  it  on  fome  other  per- 
fon,  no  matter  on  whom.  His  writings  do  not  only  give,  like  thofe  of  the  other 
fathers,  a  feeming  authority  to  many  of  the  doftrines  that  they  teach  ;  but  he  was 
in  particular  a  zealous  alTertor  of  the  dignity  and  power  of  bifhops,  and  of  the  whole 
ecclefiaftical  order.  The  papifts,  indeed,  have  moft  ufe  for  this  father:  and  his  book 
"  de  unitate  ecclefijE"  alone,  nay,  one  fingle  paflage  of  it  would  fuffice  to  make 
him  a  favorite  in  the  church  of  Rome.  The  pafTage  I  mean  is  that  wherein,  after 
he  has  quoted  the  words  of  Christ  to  Peter",  tho'  he  acknowledges  that  all  the 
apoftles  received  the  fame  powers,  he  adds'',  "  tamen  ut  unitatem  manifeftaret, 

"  unitatis  ejufdem  originem  ab  uno  incipientem  fua  authoritate  difpofuit fed 

"  exordium  ab  unitate  proficifcitur,  et  primatus  Petro  datur,  ut  una  Christi  ec- 
"  clefia,  et  cathedra  una  monllretur."  The  reputation  of  fuch  a  witnefs  in  favor  of 
papal  primacy,  and  epifcopal  authority,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  is  to  be 
Supported  at  any  rate ;  and  by  confequence  this  piece  is  not  to  be  afcribcd  to  him, 
if  the  pricfthood  can  hinder  it,  by  oppofing  the  moft  improbable,  to  the  moft  probable 
reafons. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  man  till  he  became  a  Chriftian.  St.  Auftin  '  indeed 
fpeaks  of  him,  as  if  he  had  read  his  confeffion.  "  Muratus  eft  Cyprianus,"  fays 
this  faint  of  his  countryman,  "  cujus  hodie  memoriam  frequentamus — ipfe  fcribit, 
"  iple  teftatur  cuj  us  vitas  fuerit  aliquando,  quam  nefarias,  quam  impis,  quam  impro- 
"  bandjB,  ac  detettands."  The  author  of  the  confeffion  could  almoft  alone  de- 
ferve  fuch  epithets :  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  Pontius,  a  prudent  deacon, 
and  the  antient  biographer  of  Cyprian,  pafled  over  in  filence  all  that  preceded  his 
converfion,  as  if  it  had  been  unworthy  to  be  mentioned,  but  in  truth  that  he  might 
not  be  obliged  to  fay  any  thing  of  this  important  confeffion.  Ilis  modern  biogra- 
pher, a  benedii^tine  monk,  who  publifhed  the  edition  of  Cyprian's  works,  which 
Baluzius  had  begun,  is  not  fo  eafily  embarraffed.  He  pretends  that  there  were  two 
Cyprians,  the  great  St.  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  and  a  little  St.  Cyprian  of  An- 
tioch,  whofc  name  is  likewife  preferved  in  ecclefiaftical  monuments.  He  infifts  on. 
apoem,  which  Photius  reports  that  theemprels  Eudocia  wrote  about  a  Cyprian 
and  a  Justina  who  liiiTered  martyrdom  in  Nicumedia,  and  which  contained  ir.any 
things  th.-.t  are  imputed  to  the  Cyprian  we  fpeak  of,  by  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianze 
in  his  eighteenth  fermon,  tho'  they  could  not  belong  to  him.  On  this  foundation  .. 
the  monk  affiimes  that  St.  Gregory conroundedthei'  ntiochianwiththeCarthaginian. 
Cyprian,  and  did  not  know  on  whofe  feftival  he  preached.  Our  learned  I-'ell  had 
objefted  that  no  one  of  this  name  is  to  be  found  among  the  bifhops  of  Anticch:  no  _ 
wonder,  fays  the  learned  benediftinc,  fur  as'  there  were  two  Cyprians,  there.' 
were  two  Antiochs,  the  great  Antioch  fo  famous  in  hiftory,  and  a  little  private 
Antioch  concealed  in  Phoenecia,  and  fcarce  heard  of  in  any  public  records.  It 
»  Mat.  c.  xvi.  ''  John,  c.  xx.  "^  Serm.  311. 
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guifliing  the  relics  of  faints  and  martyrs  by  certain  emotions  that 
hey  caufed  in  him.  Sometimes  they  are  as  cautious  and  exadl, 
n  their  reports  of  miraclesj  as  Austin  was,  who  fays  on  that 
mportant  queftion,  whether  St.  John  died  or  not,  "  that  the 
'  people  of  Ephefus,  men  of  fenfe,  and  not  light  of  belief,  had 
affured  him,  that  the  faint  was  buried  in  their  town  ;  but 
that  he  lay  in  his  grave  like  one  who  fleeps  in  his  bed,  and 
that  the  earth  which  covered  him  rofe  and  funk,  as  the  bed- 
clothes do  over  one  who  fleeps  and  breathes."  To  conclude, 
they  were  fometimes  as  lincere  and  honeft  as  Jerom.  The 
lincerity  of  this  great  do6tor  may  be  feen  in  this  inftance.  He 
pretended  that  angels  had  fcourged  him  feverely  for  his  attach- 
ment to  profane  authors;  and  to  fhew  that  he  had  not  dream- 
ed it,  he  appealed  to  the  marks  that  remained  on  his  back*. 
His  honefty  may  be  feen  in  this.  The  fathers  were  apt  to  em- 
ploy, like  rhetors,  falfe  reafons  and  falfe  authorities.  Jerom 
commends  the  pradlice,  avows  it,  and  gives  rules  for  it.  Nay 
he  makes  Peter  and  Paul  guilty  of  it  in  their  famous  dif- 
pute,  which  gave  occafion  to  another  between  him  and  the 
bifliop  of  Hippo. 

If  we  were  obliged  to  fearch  for  the  articles  and  o;roundsof 
faith,  and  for  the  meafures  of  obedience,  in  this  myftery  of 
folly  and  iniquity;  if  we  were  to  colle(5l  our  chriftianity  from 
dark  pafTages  of  fcripture,   that  admit  often  of  no   fenfe,  and 

feemed  incredible  to  Fell  that  St.  Gregory,  who  had  been  fo  well  inftrucled  ia 
ecclefiaftical  affairs  by  his  pious  father,  and  who  had  been  at  Nicomedia  and  in  tlie 
neighbouring  country,  fhould  know  nothing  of  this  antiochian  Cyprian,  but  apply 
the  whole  of  this  confefTion  to  the  Carthaginian.  It  will  avail  little,  I  fuppofe,  to  af- 
firm that  Gregory  was  come  newly  to  Conftantinople,  and  that  he  preached  withou.t 
fufBcient. preparation  and  information:  fo  that  I  may  continue  to  believe,  as  I  do  be- 
lieve, it  more  probable  that  thefe  critics  go  about  to  deceive  us,  than  that  St.  Gre- 
gory was  deceived  himfelf,  and  impoled  on  his  auditory. 
*  Ep.  ad  EusTocHiuM. 
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often  of  feveral,  and  that  are  rendered  more  uncertain  and  ob- 
fcure  by  ecclefiaftical  traditions,  and  by  fuch  divines  as  have 
been  mentioned,  our  cafe  would  be  bad  indeed.  But  fuch  an 
abfurdity  cannot  be  in  the  order  of  an  all-wife  providence. 
God  has  dealed  more  gracioufly  with  his  creatures.  The  king- 
dom of  theology  is  the  kingdom  of  darknefs :  and  to  enjoy  the 
true  light  of  the  gofpel,  we  muft  fly  from  it.  To  believe  that 
Jesus  was  the  Mefliah  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  the  "  unum  ne- 
"  ceffarium"  of  faith  ;  but  to  obferve  the  laws  of  nature  is  cer- 
tainly the  "  unum  neceffarium"  of  duty.  About  this  fum- 
mary  of  faith  and  duty  there  can  be  no  very  reafonable  doubt. 
Scripture,  tradition,  and  theology,  all  confpire  to  eftablifh 
them  ;  altho'  the  two  laft  endeavour  to  add  to  them,  and  to 
perplex  them. 


SECTION    XX. 

But  it  is  time  we  fhould  proceed  to  the  lafl:  caufe  I  afligned 
of  the  multiplication  of  fefts,  and  the  confuiion  of  dodrines,  • 
which  have  rendered  theology  the  corruption  of  religion  and 
the  bane  of  fociety,  by  the  abufe  which  a  diftind:  order  of 
men  has  made  of  religion  to  acquire  dominion  over  private 
confcience,  and  by  that  fpiritual,  a  great  fhare  of  temporal, 
dominion  in  every  chriftian  fta-te.  With  this  I  (liall  conclude 
all  I  have  to  fay  concerning  authority  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  fhall  plead  the  caufe  of  it,  fuccefsfully,  I  hope,  againft 
thofe  infidels  who  charge  it  unjuftly. 

That  religion  is  neceffary  to  ftrengthen,  and  that  it  contri- 
butes to  fupport  government  cannot  be  denied,  I  think,  without 
contradiding  reafon  and  experience  both.     This  fome  men 
have  been  extravagant  enough  to  do  diredly :   whilft  others, 
5  with 
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with  whom  we  fhall  meddle  here,  have  contradided  reafon  and 
experience,  juft  as  much,  in  a  manner  more  likely  to  impofe, 
and  therefore  more  likely  to  do  hurt,  by  propagating  falfe  con- 
ceptions of  the  Supreme  Being,  by  perplexing  the  notions  of 
religion,  and  by  afTociating  to  it  fuch  as  are  really  diflin6l  from 
it.  Fom  hence  all  the  evil  confequences,  that  are  imputed 
to  religion,  have  flowed  immediately :  and  it  is  neceflary,  there- 
fore, in  defence  of  it,  to  diftinguifh  clearly  between  what  is 
really  religion,  and  what  has  been  induftrioufly,  and  is  now 
habitually,   confounded  with  it,   and  made  to  pafs  for  it. 

Civil  obligations  are  impofcd  by  the  laws  of  man  ;  religious 
obligations  by  thofe  of  God  ;  and  as  the  authority  of  the  legif- 
lator  is  far  greater  in  one  cafe  than  in  the  other,  fo  is  the 
fandion  of  the  law,  eternal  puni(hments  in  another  life,  inftead 
of  temporal  pains  and  penalties  in  this.  If  it  be  faid,  that  be- 
fides  this  difference,  we  are  to  confider  how  much  religion  has 
a  farther  influence  than  civil  government  can  have,  becaufe  the 
former  reaches  to  the  inward  difpoiitions  of  the  heart  and  mind, 
whiirt  the  other  goes  no  farther  than  to  regulate  outward 
conduct ;  I  fhall  neither  deny  the  propofition,  nor  admit  all 
the  ufe  that  is  made  of  it:  but  I  fhall  conclude  from  thence, 
how  neceffary  it  is  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  mankind,  that 
they  be  kept  from  jarring,  which  cannot  be  effedually  prevented, 
unlefs  the  intire  power  of  both  remains  in  the  fame  hands. 
As  long  as  natural  religion  is  alone  concerned,  this  fhould  not 
feem  fo  difficult ;  but  when  revealed  religions  are  eftablifhed, 
the  difficulty  becomes  almofl:  infuperable.  The  principles  and 
duties  of  natural  religion  arife  from  the  nature  of  things,  and 
are  difcovered  by  the  reafon  of  man,  according  to  that  order 
which  the  author  of  all  nature,  and  the  giver  of  all  reafon,  has 
eftablifhed  in  the  human  fyftem.  From  hence  too  would  arife 
the  inftitutions  of  civil  government,  in  a  natural  ftatc ;   if  the 
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minds  of  legiflators  v/ere  not  corrupted  previoufly  by  fuperfli- 
tion.  In  thefe  cafes,  religion  and  civil  government,  arifing 
from  the  fame  fpring,  their  waters  would  be  intermixed,  they 
would  run  in  one  ftream,  and  they  might  be  ealily  confined 
to  the  fame  channel ;  if  revelation  did  not  introduce  myfterious 
dodrines  and  rites,  which  it  becomes  foon  a  trade  to  teach  and 
to  celebrate. 

Neither  nature,  nor  reafon,  could  ever  lead  men  to  imagine 
two  diflind  and  independent  focieties  in  the  fame  fociety. 
This  imagination  was  broached  by  cccleliaflical  ambition ; 
and  when  it  was  once  broached,  it  was  fure  to  be  propagated 
by  the  felf-interefl:  of  a  whole  order  of  men  in  every  country, 
and  by  the  fupcrftition  of  all  the  reft.  A  refpeft  for  religion 
begat  a  refped  for  this  order.  The  idea  of  religion  came  to  be 
affociated  to  that  of  church,  or  rather  to  be  confounded  with  it, 
and  church  came  to  fignify  this  order  of  men  even  exclufively. 
This  church,  this  religious  fociety,  grew  up  in  fome  countries 
to  be  the  tyrant,  in  others  to  be  the  rival  of  the  ftate  on  the  au- 
thority of  pretended  revelations  among  the  heathens:  and  it  is 
a  melancholy  truth,  that  the  fame  monftrous  growth  has  been 
feen  and  felt,  on  the  pretended  authority  of  real  revelations 
among  Chriftians.  Such  is  the  knavery  and  fuch  the  folly  of 
mankind,  that  no  example,  antient  nor  modern,  pagan  nor 
chriftian,  can  be  produced  of  fuch  an  order  of  men  once  efta- 
bliflied  that  has  not  aimed  at  acquiring  from  their  inftitution, 
and  that  has  not  acquired,  fooncr  or  later,  immoderate  wealth 
and  exorbitant  power. 

Few  men  are  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  the 

chriftian  world  as  not  to  know,  that  the  wealth  of  this  church 

is  equal,  at  leaft  in  many  countries,  to  that  of  the  Egyptian 

church  J  that  the  influence  of  the  antient  could  not  be  greater 
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than  that  of  the  modern  magi  over  all  ranks  of  men;  and  that 
the  bifhop  of  Rome  has  exercifed,  even  over  kings  in  many 
countries,  a  power  which  he  claimed,  in  all,  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  that  of  the  Ethiopian  church  over  kings  of  one 
country. 

A  RELIGIOUS  fociety,  by  which  is  meaned,  on  this  occafion, 
a  clergy,  is,  or  is  not  the  creature  of  the  ftate.  If  the  firft,  it 
follows,  that  this  order,  no  more  than  others,  which  the  flate 
has  inftituted  for  the  maintenance  of  good  government,  can 
aflume  any  rights,  or  exercife  any  powers,  except  fuch  as  the 
flate  has  thought  fit  to  attribute  to  it;  and  that  the  ftate  may, 
and  ought  to  keep  a  conftant  controul  over  it,  not  only  to  pre- 
vent ufurpations  and  abufes,  but  to  dire6t  the  public  and  pri- 
vate influence  of  the  clergy  in  a  ftrid  conformity  to  the  letter 
and  fpirit  of  that  conftitution,  the  fervants  of  which,  in  a  much 
truer  fenfe  they  are,  than  what  they  affed:  fometimes  to  call 
themfelves,  the  ambafladors  of  God  to  other  men.  If  thelaft 
is  faid,  if  it  is  afierted,  that  the  church  is  in  any  fort  indepen- 
dent on  the  ftate,  there  arifes  from  this  pretenfion  the  greateft 
abfurdity  imaginable,  that  I  mean  of  "  imperium  in  imperio:" 
an  empire  of  divine  in  an  empire  of  human  inftitution.  It  is 
in  truth  fo  exprefsly  contained  in  the  very  terms  of  the  affer- 
tion,  that  none  of  the  tedious  fophiftical  reafonings,  which  have 
been  employed  for  the  purpofe,  can  evade  or  difguife  it. 

One  of  thefe  I  will  mention,  becaufe  it  has  a  certain  air 
of  plaufibility,  that  impofes  on  many,  and  becaufe,  if  it  can- 
not ftand  a  fhort  and  fair  examination,  as  I  think  it  cannot, 
the  whole  edifice  of  ecclefiaftical  independency  and  grandeur 
falls  to  the  ground.  It  has  been  faid  then,  that  religious  and 
civil  focieties  are  widely  diftinguifhed  by  the  diftindl  ends  of 
their  infkitutions,  which  imply  necefiarily  diftindt  powers  and 

a  mu- 
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a  mutual  Independency;  that  the  end  of  one  is  the  falvatlon  of 
fouls,  and  that  of  the  other  the  fecurity  of  temporal  interefts; 
that  the  ftate  punlflies  overt-a6ls,  and  can  punifh  nothing  elfe, 
becaufe  it  can  have  cognizance  of  nothing  that  paffes  in  the 
mind  and  does  not  break  out  into  criminal  aftions ;  but  that 
the  church  employing  her  influence  to  temper  the  paflions,  to 
reo-ulate  the  inward  difpoGtions,  and  to  prevent  fins,  as  well  as 
crimes,  is  that  tribunal  at  which  even  intentions  are  to  be  tried, 
and  iins,  that  do  not  ripen  into  crimes,  nor  immediately  affed: 
civil  fociety,  are  to  be  punifhed. 

Now  in  anfwer  to  all  this  we  may  deny,  with  truth  and  rea- 
fon  on  our  fide,  that  the  avowed  ends  of  religious,  and  the  real 
ends  of  civil  focieties,  are  fo  diflindt  as  to  require  diftindt  pow- 
ers, and  a  mutual  independency.  The  falvation  of  fouls  is  not 
the  immediate  end  of  civil  government :  and  I  wifli  it  was 
not  rather  the  pretence  than  the  end  of  ecclefiaftical  policy. 
But  if  toabftain  from  evil,  and  to  do  good  works,  be  means  of 
falvation,  the  means  of  falvation  are  objeds  of  civil  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  duty  of  princes  and  magiftrates  to  promote  a 
ftrift  obfervation  of  the  law  of  nature,  of  private  and  public 
morality,  and  to  make  thofe  who  live  in  fubjedlion  to  them 
good  men,  in  order  to  make  them  good  citizens.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  balance  and  the  fword  are  put  into  their 
liands,  that  they  may  meafure  out  punifhm.ent  to  every  one 
who  injures  the  community,  or  does  wrong  to  his  neighbour; 
and  a  rigorous  punifhment  of  crimes,  efpecially  if  it  be  accom- 
panied with  rewards  and  encouragements  to  virtue,  for  both 
are  entrufted  to  the  fame  men,  is  the  fureft  way,  not  only  to 
reform  the  outward  behaviour,  but  to  create  an  habitual  inward 
difpofition  to  the  pradice  of  religion. 

A   CLERGV 
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A  CLERGY  might  co-operate  with  the  civil  magiftrates,  very 
ufefully  no  doubt,  by  exhortations  and  reproofs,  whereof  they 
are  feldom  fparing,  and  much  more  by  example,  which  can 
alone  give  efficacy  to  the  former,  and  which  is  not,  however, 
very  frequently  employed.  This  they  might  do  as  affiflants  to 
the  civil  magiftrate,  in  concert  with  him,  and  in  fubordinatioii 
to  him.  To  what  purpofe,  therefore,  do  they  claim  and  affe6t 
independency  on  him?  Greater  power  never  did,  nor  can  ena- 
ble them  to  do  greater  good.  On  the  contrary,  it  always  has, 
and  always  muft  divert  them  from  the  proper  bulinefs  of  their 
profeffion,  create  fcandalous  ftrife  with  the  civil  power,  and 
embarrafs  the  whole  order  of  government.  Would  they  ered: 
a  tribunal  to  punifh  intentions  ?  The  very  pretence  is  imperti- 
nent. Would  they  ere<5t  it  to  punifh,  where  no  injury  is  ofFer- 
edj  nor  wrong  done?  The  deiign  is  unjufl:  and  arbitrary.  The 
ideas  of  crimes  are  determinate  and  fixed.  The  magiflrate  can- 
not alter  them.  The  ideas  of  fins  are  more  confufed  and  vague ; 
and  we  know  by  long  and  general  experience  how  they  vary  in 
the  minds,  or  at  leaft  in  the  writings  of  cafuifts.  Would  they 
erecfl  fuch  a  tribunal  to  try  the  orthodoxy  of  men's  faith  ?  Such 
an  one  is  eredled,  in  fome  countries,  under  the  name  of  the  in- 
quifition,  and  is  juftly  detefted  in  all.  A  tribunal,  with  all  the 
powers  of  the  inquifition,  may  extirpate  herefy,  or  rather  pro- 
pagate hypocrify,  by  the  moft  abominable  fpecies  of  tyranny. 
A  tribunal  of  this  fort,  that  has  powers  lefs  coercive,  may 
teaze,  and  vex,  and  irritate  mankind.  It  may  multiply  fe6ts, 
render  them  more  obftinate  by  perfecution,  and  bring  all 
thofe  evils  on  the  world  which  atheifts  objedt  to  religion  : 
but  the  former  can  never  procure  a  real,  nor  the  latter  even 
an  apparent  uniformity.  To  what  end  and  purpofe  then 
can  fpiritual  courts,  and  coercive  powers  attributed  to  the 
clergy,  ferve,  unlefs  it  be  to  make  them  judges  and  par- 
ties 
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ties  in  their  own  caufe,   when  matters  of  intereft  are  con- 
cerned ? 


SECTION     XXI. 

I  INSIST  on  this  point  the  more,  not  only  becaufe  it  leads 
diredtly  to  what  I  {hall  have  occafion  to  fay  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  efl'ay,  but  becaufe  I  would  take  off  the  mafk  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  ambition,  which  even  feme  of  our  own  divines  put 
on.  Thofe  of  your  church  have  laid  it  aGde  long  ago,  and 
contend  openly  for  ecclefiaftical  tyranny.  The  principal  dif- 
ference among  them  feems  to  be,  whether  this  tyranny  fhall 
be  that  of  a  monarchy,  or  of  an  ariftocracy.  Honeft  Laud 
went  as  far,  at  leaft,  as  the  moft  moderate  of  yours,  and  was 
frank  enough  to  own  his  principles  and  aims.  The  feveral  re- 
volutions that  have  happened  in  our  church  and  ftate  have  ren- 
dered the  firft  too  unpopular,  to  be  diredly  avowed,  and  the 
latter  too  vifibly  impradicable,  to  be  entertained.  The  bait, 
however,  is  tempting,  and  therefore  even  they  nibble  at  it,  who 
fear  the  hook.  What  they  are  not  fuffered  to  attempt  in  prac- 
tice, they  maintain  in  fpeculation  :  they  infinuate  principles, 
which  may  ferve  to  re-eftablifh  ecclefiaftical  power  and  inde- 
pendency on  the  ftate,  in  fome  more  happy  conjunclure ;  and 
they  do  all  this  fafely,  whilft  feeming  modifications,  and  am- 
biguous expreffions,  hinder  moft  men  from  difcerning  the  con- 
fequences  of  what  they  advance,  and  fome  even  from  know- 
ing again  in  their  writings  the  fame  dodrines  that  they  had 
condemned  in  the  writings  of  others. 

Among  all  the  fallacies  which  have  been  employed  by 
churchmen,  who  have  thought  it  neceffary  to  foften  the  abfur- 
dity,  and  to  anticipate  objedions,  one  of  the  moft  abfurd  has 

been, 
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been  advanced,  tho'  not  Invented,  by  a  paradoxical  acquaintanceof 
yours;  and  it  is  to  maintain  the  independency  of  the  church,  and 
to  fuppofe,  at  the  fame  time,  a  fort  of  original  contrad  between 
the  church  and  the  ftate,  the  terms  of  which  every  v.'himiical 
writer,  even  this  fcribler,  adjufls  as  he  pleafes.    They  who  con- 
tend for  abfolute  monarchy  in  the  ftate  endeavour  to  explode 
the  notion  of  an  original  contra6l  be -v  -:en  the  prmce  and  the 
people,  becaufe  the  terms  of  it  are  eafy  to  be  afcenained.    They 
know,   thofe  of  them  at  leaft  who  are  not  as  mad  as  Filmer 
know,  that  all  the  rights  and  powers  which  a  prince  can  have 
muft  be  derived  originally  from  the  people.    They  know,  there- 
fore, that  the  terms  of  fuch  a  contradl,  generally  made,  and  al- 
ways implied,   may  be  fufficiently  afcertained   by  reafon,  by 
law,   and  by  cuftom,   notwithftandirig  any  previous  and  di- 
vine right,  which  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  princes  have  to  go- 
vern.     They    know  too,   that  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
and  no  particular  order  of  men,  are  to  judge  of  the  obfervation 
of  this   contraft.      But   they   who    contend   for  the  indepen- 
dency of  the  church  on  the  ftate  are  ready  to  aftiime  fuch  a 
contrail,   becaufe  the  pretence  may  ferve  to  delude  the  ftate, 
in  fome  countries,  and  can  never  embarrafs  the  church  in  any. 
By  admitting  it,  the  ftate  acknowledges,  an  original  independen- 
cy in  the  church,   derived  from  a  greater  authority  than  her 
own  :   and  the  fuppofed  terms  of  union  may  be  conftrued  to  be 
rather  conceftions  of  the  religious  fociety  to  the  civil,   for  the 
fake  of  order  and  peace,  than  grants  of  the  civil  to  the  religi- 
ous  fociety.      Thus  religion  and  the  church  are  fet  on  the 
fame  foot :   no  human  authority  can  alter  one,   but  muft  re- 
ceive it  in  the  terms  in  which  it  has  been   revealed;    and   fo 
may  a  good  cafuift  prove,   on  this  hypothefis,  that  no  human 
authority  can  meafure  out  any  conditions  of  eftabliftiment  to 
the  other.      Thus  the  ftate  becomes  nothing  better  than  a  co- 
ordinate,  but  inferior  power. 

Vol.  IV.  H  h  h  The 
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The  ftupid  fellow,  who  advanced  this  paradox  in  EngliHi, 
did  not  fee  how  ill  the  parts  of  it  hang  together  ;  nor  that  if 
ecclefiaftical  government  was,  by  divine  appointment,  indepen- 
dent of  civil,  no  fuch  contrad:,  as  he  fuppofes,  could  be  made. 
The  religious  fociety,  notwithftanding  their  known  modera- 
tion, could  not  have  parted  from  that  independency  and  fupe- 
riority  over  the  civil  power,  which  God  had  given  them.  But 
the  truth  is,  they  were  glad  to  get  an  eftablifhment  in  the  em- 
pire at  any  rate:  and  when  a  fortunate  conjundure  had  made 
one  emperor  think,  that  they  might  be  of  ufe  to  him,  it  hap- 
pened, as  it  often  has  happened,  that  the  auxiliaries  ufurped 
on  him,  or  his  fucceflbrs  at  leaf!:,  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  and  on  the  liberties  of  the  people.  In  fhort,  if  there 
had  been  any  alliance  between  the  church  and  the  flate  on  this 
eccaiion,  it  muft  have  been  fuch  an  alliance  as  never  was  heard 
of  before  nor  fince.  It  muft  have  been  an  alliance  without 
any  treaty,  for  there  certainly  was  none  :  and  all  the  advan- 
tages, which  the  religious  fociety  acquired  afterwards  over  the 
civil  were  mere  ufurpations;  for  ufurpations  by  fraud  are  as  real- 
ly fuch,  as  ufurpations  by  force,  and  thefe  were  carried  as  far 
as  legiflative  authority. 

The  church  advocates  beyond  the  Alps  may  be  a  little 
more  impudent,  but  they  are  much  more  confiflent  than  fome 
on  this  fide.  That  voluminous  compilation  of  decrees  of  coun- 
cils and  of  popes,  of  refolutions  of  fathers,  of  apoftolical  confti- 
tutions,  and  of  other  ecclefiaftical  authorities,  compofes  a  bo- 
dy of  law,  according  to  them,  which  the  church  had  a  right 
to  enad  without  the  concurrence  of  the  ftate,  and  which  is, 
however,  obligatory  on  the  ftate,  and  on  every  member  of  the 
ftate,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  in  it.  This,  I  fay,  is  impu- 
dent '3,  but  it  is  confiftent  with  the  notion  of  a  religious  fociety 

of 
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of  divine  inftitution,  and  therefore  independent,  and  may  be 
eafily  defended  on  that  principle.  But  where  we  fhall  look  for 
the  conditions  of  that  original  contrad,  which  was  made  be- 
tween the  religious  and  the  civil  fociety,  I  know  not;  unlefs 
we  fuppofe  them  written  on  the  back  of  Constantine's  grant 
to  Sylvester,  and  preferved  in  that  grand  repertory  of  forge- 
ries, the  records  of  the  Roman  church.  We  fliall  not  find  them 
in  the  canon  law.  The  French,  as  good  papifts  as  they  are, 
admit  this  in  part  only:  and  the  quarrel  between  Philip  le 
Bel  and  Boniface  the  eighth  may  be  faid  to  fubfift  even  now. 
We,  who  have  fhook  oiF  the  Roman  yoke  entirely,  admit  ftill 
lefs  of  this  ecclefiaftical  code ;  for  we  rejed  every  thing  in  it, 
that  is  not  conformable  to  the  law  of  the  ftate,  and  to  the 
dodtrines  of  the  church,   which  this  law  has  eftabliflied. 

This  imaginary  contract,  in  fhort,  whether  well  or  ill  made, 
never  exiftcd,  at  any  time,  nor  in  any  country  ;  tho'  to  have 
been  real,  and  really  authorifed,  it  fliould  have  been  the  fame, 
at  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  where  chriftianity  was  pro- 
pagated. Political  focieties  make,  and  alter,  and  break  their 
alliances,  as  the  varying  reafon  of  ftate  fuggefts.  Different  or- 
ders of  civil  government,  in  the  fame  fociety,  change,  and 
with  them  the  whole  conftitution  of  fuch  governments,  as  rea- 
fon or  paflion,  the  interefts  or  difpofitions  of  men  determine 
them.  But  a  religion  given  by  God  is  in  it's  nature  invariable; 
and  therefore,  if  a  religious  fociety,  with  certain  privileges, 
immunities  and  prerogatives,  be  neceflary  to  preferve  it  fo,  the 
order  and  conftitution  of  fuch  a  fociety  muft  be  invariable  too. 
The  church  muft  be  eftablifhed  by  the  fame  divine  authority  as 
the  religion,  and  be  by  confequence  independent  on  the  fta.j. 
But  nothing  of  this  kind  has  been.  Christ's  kingdom  was 
not  of  this  world.  He  fent  out  his  apofties  to  teach  and  to 
baptife,  and  the  utmoft  power  he  gave  them,   bcfides  that  of 

H  h  h  2  working 
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working  miracles  to  convince  and  to  convert,  was  to  fhake 
off  the  duft  of  their  feet,  and'  to  proteft  againfl:  the  infidelity 
of  thofe,  who  refufed-  to  receive  them  and  the  gofpel  they 
publifhed.  The  apoftles  ordained  others  to  accompany  and  to 
fuccecd  them  in  the  fame  office,  the  office  of  teaching  and  bap- 
tiling.  The  apoftles  could  give  no  more  power  than  they  re- 
ceived; and  no  argument  of  right  can  be  drawn  from  any  thing 
that  paffed,  nor  from  any  thing  that  thefe  men  did,  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  fedf,  whilft  chriftianity  was  a  fedl.  As 
little  argument  of  right,  or  of  independency,  can  be  drawn 
from  the  impolitic  indulgence  of  civil  governments,  that  era- 
bracing  the  religion  admitted  the  teachers  of  it  into  a  legal  efta- 
blifhment,  with  all  the  extraordinary  powers  they  had  enjoyed, 
vvhilf!:  they  were  leaders  and  heads  of  a  feft.  I  call  it  indul- 
gence, becaufe  the  religious  fociety  had  no  original  right  to 
any  fuch  powers;  becaufe  the  feci  could  not  prefcribe  in  fuck 
cafes  to  the  ftate ;  and  becaufe  they  were  not  admitted  by  any 
treaty,  but  by  the  good  will  and  fole  authority  of  the  civil  go- 
vernment. I  call  this  indulgence  impolitic,  becaufe  it  encou- 
raged ecclefiaftical  ambition,  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the 
ufurpations  of  the  church  on  the  ftate,  deftroyed  the  effect  of 
religion  by  theology,  and  made  even  chriftianity  a  grievance^, 
as  will  be  fliewn  immediately. 


SECTION    XXII. 

Christianity  had  not  been  eftabliilied  many  centuries  in 
the  Weft,  before  a  claim  to  univerfal  property  was  fet  on  foot 
in  favor  of  the  faithful,  that  is  of  Chriftians ;  nor  before  the 
biffiop  of  Rome  claimed  univerf^il  empire,  not  only  over  the 
religious,  but  over  all  civil  focieties.  St.  Austin  ffiall  vouch 
for  what  I  advance  here  on  the  firft  head,  and  what  I  fay  on 
5  t^^G 
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the  fecond  has  public  notoriety  for  its  voucher.  The  faint  in 
a  letter  to  Macedonius  *,.  takes  notice  of  a  paffage  in  the  pro- 
verbs of  Solomon  -f,  which  runs  to  this  effed  in  the  feptuagint 
verfion.  "  To  the  faithful  man  belongs  a  whole  world  of 
"  riches;  to  the  infidel  or  unfaithful,  not  even  a  farthing §." 
What  fenfe  the  paffage  may  receive,  I  inquire  not:  but  this  is 
the  comment  of  St.  Austin  upon  it.  "  We  have  a  property 
*'  in  that  which  we  poUefs  of  right ;  we  poflefs  of  right  what 
"  we  poffefs  juftly  ;  we  poffefs  juftly  what  we  poffefs  well  ; 
*'  whatever  is  ill  pofTeffed  therefore  belongs  to  another;  but  he 
"  poiTefles  a  thing  ill,  who  makes  an  ill  ufe  of  it."  On  this 
admirable  foundation,  the  good  biiliop  eflabliflies  the  right  of 
fuch  faints  as  himfelf,  "  fideles  et  pii  quorum  jure  funt  omnia," 
to  the  property  of  the  whole  world.  The  right  is  in  them,  tho' 
the  iniquity  of  the  unrighteous  pofTefibrs  be  tolerated.  "  To- 
"  leratur  iniquitas  male  habentium,  et  qucedam  inter  eos  jura 
"  conftituuntur  quse  appcllantur  civilia."  This  however  he  is 
willing  to  connive  at  for  the  fake  of  prefent  expediency,  inftead 
of  infiPcing  on  an  immediate  ceflion  of  all  this  wealth,  or  on  an 
a6lual  repeal  of  all  the  laws  of  civil  government.  His  words 
are  fo  gracious  that  they  deferve  to  be  quoted.  "  Sed  tamen 
"  etiam  hie  non  intercedimus,  ut  fecundum  mores  legefque  ter- 
"  renas  non  reflintuantur  aliena,  6cc.  I  believe  this  great  doctor 
of  the  church  appears  to  you,  as  he  does  to  me,  a  cafuift  fit 
for  Venner  and  the  tribe  of  the  fifth  monarchy:  and  I  can- 
not perfuade  myfelf  that  he  was  fo  inconfiflent  as  to  refufe  any, 
eftates,  or  other  donations,  that  were  offered  to  the  church,  or 
to  reftore  any  that  had  been  given,  tho'  it  has  been  afierted,.!. 
remember  not  on  what  authority,  that  he  did  fo. 


*  Ep.  54.  ed.  Bafil.  f  Prov.  xvii.  6. 

§  Fidelis  hominis  totus  mundus  divitiarum  eft,  infidelis  autem  nee  obokis 


Thus 
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Thus  early,  and  thus  violently,  did  a  fpirit  of  avarice  pof- 
fels  the  religious  fociety  :  and  we  may  eafily  conceive  what  a 
fpirit  of  ftupid  bigotry  and  implicit  refignation  pofTefTed  the 
laity  at  the  fame  time,  when  a  little  bifliop  of  Hippo  durfl: 
advance  fuch  dodrines  as  I  have  quoted  to  fuch  a  man  as  Ma- 
CEDONius.  He  might  be  encouraged  to  make  the  claim  by  the 
pradice  of  the  firft  Chriftians ;  for  among  them,  all  things  were 
in  common ;  the  rich  fold  their  pofltffions,  and  laid  the  whole 
price  at  the  feet  of  the  apoftles.  I  fay  the  whole  price,  and 
I  add,  that  it  was  ftridly  exafted,  as  we  may  afilire  ourfelves 
from  the  example  of  Ananias  and  his  wile  Saphira*.  They 
■might  have  kept  their  eftate,  or  the  whole  price  they  had  fold 
it  for.  But  when  they  brought  it,  in  imitation  of  the  zeal  of 
other  Chriftians,  to  the  apoftolical  chamber  or  treafury,  it  be- 
came a  fraud  to  keep  back  any  part  of  it.  Lefs  than  the  whole 
would  not  fatisfy  the  church:  and  St.  Peter  accufes  them  ac- 
cordingly of  fraud,  and  of  lying  to  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  bccaufe 
they  had  given  no  more  than  they  could  fpare,  and  had  owned 
no  more  than  they  had  given.  The  punifhment  followed  in- 
ftantly :  they  were  both  ftruck  dead.  It  appears  that  great  col- 
ledtions  were  made,  and  every  church  had  a  common  purfe. 
By  thefe  means  they  fupported  their  poor:  and  every  man  who 
embraced  chriftianity,  being  fure  not  to  want  bread,  the  gofpel 
was  more  effedlually  propagated,  and  great  numbers  of  the  low- 
eft  rank  of  people  were  brought  into  the  pale.  Another  pious 
ufe  of  eccleliaftical  wealth  was  to  maintain  the  fathers  and  mi- 
nifters  of  the  word.  We  fee,  by  St.  Paul's  epiftles,  that  they 
were  fo  maintained  in  their  feveral  millions ;  and  this  apoftle, 
in  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  when  he  diftinguifhes  himfelf 
from  others,  and  values  himfelf  above  them  on  many  accounts, 
infifts  particularly  on  this,   that  he  had  preached  gratis,   and 

*  Afts,  c'v. 
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taken  nothing  from  them.  He  had  a  trade,  and  he  maintained 
himfelf  by  it;  for  which  reafon  Erasmus  calls  him,  as  I  re- 
member,   "  coriarius  pontifex,"   the  leather  drefTmg  pontiff. 

It  was  not  zeal  alone  that  brought  an  immenfe  wealth  to 
the  church  even  in  the  firft  centuries.  An  opinion  that  the 
end  of  the  world  was  near,  made  the  rich  more  indifferent  to 
riches,  that  they  were  not  to  enjoy  long,  or  that  were  not  to 
remain  long  in  their  families.  This  opinion  the  cleriiy  pro- 
moted :  and  the  laity  was  fo  filly  as  not  to  fee,  that  if  it  was 
not  worth  their  while  to  keep  their  eflates,  it  was  not  worth  the 
while  of  churchmen  to  be  fo  folicitous  to  acquire  them.  The 
end  of  the  world  feemed  to  b,e  fixed  at  the  diftance  of  about 
two  hondred  years,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  ac- 
cording to  Lactantius*,  who  wrote  at  that  time:  and  yet 
this  motive  had  fuch  effedt,  in  conjunction  with  a  multitude 
of  other  artifices  employed  by  the  religious  fociety  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  that  in  this  very  century  a  law  to  reftrain  ecclefiallics 
from  obtaining  donations  and  wills  in  their  favor  was  become 
neceffary.  Not  only  Valentinian  and  Gratian,  but  even 
Thsodosius,  made  edicts  for  this  purpofe:  and  the  pra(^ice 
of  inveigling  weak  people,  devout  women  particularly,  to  de- 
fraud their  right  heirs,  and  to  give  their  eftates  to  the  church, 
was  fo  public,  fo  frequent,  and  fo  infamous,  that  the  church, 
who  had  permifllon  to  hold  thefe  eflates,  thought  it  prudent  to 
fubmit  to  fome  appearance  of  ref^raint  in  acquiring  them.  I 
fiy  appearance  of  reftraint,  becaufe  we  may  conclude  that 
means  were  found  of  evading  this  very  reftraint,  from  the  ex- 
perience of  our  own  age;  and  becaufe  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
none  were  negledled  of  heaping  up  wealth  in  thofe  ages,  when 
bifhops  themfelves  were  the  greatefl:  ufurers.     This  wealth  was 

*  Omnis  expedatio  non  amplius  quam  ducentorum  videtur  annorui-n.     Inftit.  1. 
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fuch  that  it  proved  a  principal  caufe  of  the  perfecutions  of  the 
church,  as  father  Paul  obferves*,  from  the  reign  of  Commo- 
Dus:  and  we  know  that  Decius,  who  was  a  great  and  a  good 
prince,  as  princes  went  in  thofe  days,  and  as  they  go  in  ours, 
attempted  nothing  more  at  firft,  than  many  chriftian  princes 
have  executed.  He  attempted  to  feize  the  treafure  of  the 
church  at  Rome.  Lawrence,  a  deacon  of  that  church,  broke 
his  meafures.  He  put  Lawrence  to  death,  and  the  feventh 
perfecution  began  on  that  occafion  ;  for  which  his  memory  has 
been  perfecuted  by  chriftian  writers  j  as  that  of  Charles 
Martel  has  been  by  the  Monks,  who  fent  him  to  hell  for 
taking  fome  of  the  wealth  of  the  church,  to  defend  both  the 
church  and  the  ftate  againft  the  Saracens. 

Abundance  of  matter  offers  itfelf  to  us  on  this  head.  But 
the  immenfe  wealth  of  the  clergy,  their  infatiable  thirft  after  it, 
the  ufurpations  and  other  fcandalous  methods  by  which  they 
acquired  it,  and  the  no  lefs  fcandalous  ufe  they  made  of  it,  are 
now  fo  well  known,  that  it  would  be  lofs  of  time  to  enter  into 
any  great  detail  on  the  fubje^l.  A  general  obfervation  or  two 
will  be  fufficient  for  our  purpofe.  Bifhops  found  pretences 
and  means  of  taking  to  their  own  ufe  the  revenues  that  had  been 
appropriated  to  the  poor,  the  churches,  and  the  inferior  cler- 
gy, as  well  as  to  them ;  and  left  the  charge  of  maintaining  all 
thcfe  on  the  laity,  v^ho  had  provided  for  them  once  already. 
The  laity  were  fo  limple  as  to  take  the  charge  upon  them,  in- 
ftead  of  obliging  thcfe  lords  of  the  religious  fociety  to  keep  to 
the  original  appropriation.  Hence  ardfe  the  divine  right  of 
tithes,  and  a  multitude  of  other  exadions.  But  if  the  laity 
thought  that  their  pockets  v/ere  to  be  picked  no  more,  they 
were  foon  undeceived.  The  fecular  clergy,  living  no  longer 
in  communities,  gave  more  public  fcandal,  and  became  lefs 

*  Hift.  of  Benef. 
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fit  to  excite  the  charity  of  the  faithful.  A  new  clergy,  therefore, 
arofe :  and  monks  and  monafteries  began  about  the  year  five  hun- 
dred. The  former  were  not  all  priefts,  indeed,  at  firft.  But  the 
latter  were  retreats  of  men  who  obliged  themfelves  to  live  in  thefc 
convents,  that  I  may  fpeak  with  exaft  propriety,  a  cenobitic  life, 
under  the  condudl  of  the  priefts,  and  in  all  the  fuppofed  regu- 
larity and  aufterity  of  the  firft  Chriftians.  Thefe  profefiions  and 
engagements  ftruck  the  imaginations,  and  rouzed  the  zeal  of  the 
faithful ;  and  convents  were  endowed  with  as  much  profufion  as 
if  nothing  had  been  yet  done  for  the  church.  Thefe  orders  de- 
generated apace;  and  as  faft  as  they  did  fo  new  orders  were 
founded,  and  endowed,  under  the  fame  pretence.  Nothing 
was  taken  from  thofe  who  had  forfeited  the  conditions  of  the 
grants  made  to  them,  and  much  was  given  to  thofe  who  took 
new  engagements,  and  kept  them  as  ill.  Thus  ecclefiaftical 
policy  contrived  to  enrich  the  church,  even  by  the  corruption 
of  the  clergy,  and  to  carry  thefe  abufes  forward,  in  an  uniform 
gradation,  and  with  an  equal  pace. 

The  claim  St.  Austin  made  to  the  riches  of  the  whole 
world,  as  belonging  of  right  to  the  ele6t,  had  not  been  made, 
I  fuppofe,  before  his  time ;  tho'  Iren^us  had  juftified  the 
robbery  of  the  Egyptians  by  the  Ifraelites,  on  principles  much 
the  fame.  This  claim  too  was  neither  publicly  afTerted  by  him- 
felf,  nor  by  his  cotemporaries,  nor  by  his  fucceflbrs,  nor  at  any 
time  by  the  church  in  form ;  the  reafon  of  which  was,  no 
doubt,  that  they  faw  how  needlefs  and  imprudent  it  would  be 
to  give  fuch  an  alarm  to  all  mankind,  when  they  might  go  on 
to  plunder  particular  countries  and  families  without  refiftance, 
tho'  fometimes  againft  law,  and  always  with  very  great  efFedt. 
This  the  religious  fociety  did,  before  it  had  any  pretence  of  al- 
liance with  the  civil,  or  any  eftablifhment  in  the  Roman  empire: 
and  it  is  aftonifhing  to  confider,  tho'  we  meet  with  the  cxam- 

VoL.  IV.  I  i  i  pies 
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pics  and  proofs  almoft  in  every  page  of  hiftory  ecclefiaftical  and 
civil,  how  an  order  of  men,  inftituted  to  teach  a  religion  of  fo 
much  purity,  fandity,  and  detachments  from  all  worldly  inte- 
refts,  could  convert  this  very  inftitution  into  a  fordid  trade, 
and  make  other  men  believe  that  the  beft  of  good  works  vi^as  to 
enrich  this  order,  and  the  greateft  of  lins  to  take  any  thing 
from  it.  This  continued  to  be  the  cafe,  however,  near  fifteen 
centuries,  without  any  confiderable  interruption.  During  fo 
long  a  courfe  of  time,  the  principles  of  the  gofpel  were  fo  for- 
gotten, and  fo  perverted,  that  falvation  was  a  merchandife 
bought  and  fold  in  every  ecclefiaftical  fiiop,  in  that  of  Rome 
above  all.  This  fhop  had  fo  much  cuftom,  that  a  pope  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  John  the  twenty-fecond,  the  inventor  of 
annates  and  many  other  exactions,  left  behind  him,  by  Vil- 
LANi's  account,,  which  father  Paul  quotes  in  his  hiftory  of 
benefices,  eighteen,  millions  in  fpecie,  and  feven  millions  in 
plate  and  ingots.  An  immenfe  fum  in  any  age,  efpecially  in 
that  when  the  Weft  Indies,  had  not  been  yet  difcovered. 

The  abufc  grew  to  be  moft  exorbitant  in  the  moft  devout  ages 
of  the  church,  that  is,  in  the  ages  of  greateft  ignorance  and  fur 
pcrftition  ;  for  then  the  clergy  had  perfuaded  men,  and  the  more 
corrupt  they  were,  the  more  eafily  they  were  perfuaded,  that 
all  forts  of  crimes  might  be  committed  lately  by  thofe  who 
fubmitted  to  the  llight  penances  and  pecuniary  mul.ds  which 
the  church  impofed.,  either  arbitrarily,  or  according  to  a  book 
ol  rates.  When,  I  fay,  that  crimes. might  be  committed  fafcr 
ly  on  thele  terms,  I  m.ean  fafely  from  divine  vengeance  ;  {or 
the  man  whom  the  church  pretended  to  fcreen  from  this  would 
have  been  condemned  at  any  human  tribunal,  and  was  fo,  I 
doubt  not,  often  to  the  gallows  or  the  rack.  Thus  the  great 
findtion  of  revealed  religion  was  taken  away  by  artificial  theo- 
logy and  ecclefiaftical.  fraud  ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  objec- 
3.  tions 
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tions  that  infidels  urge  againft  it  receive  a  color  from  the  doc- 
trine and  prailice  of  that  religious  fociety,  whofe  independen- 
cy and  divine  inftitution  are  pleaded  for  fo  Ihcnuouily. 

The  religious  fociety  was  fo  far  from  being  by  any  right  in- 
dependent on  the  civil,  or  from  treating  with  it  in  form,  and 
being  incorporated  with  it  on  fpecific  terms  of  alliance,  when 
chriitianity  became  in  a  fortunate  conjundture  the  eftablifhed 
religion  of  the  empire,  that  this  fociety  grew  into  power,  and 
into  riches,  as  it  has  been  faid  already,  by  degrees,  by  indul- 
gence and  concefllons  on  one  hand,  by  art  and  management 
on  the  other.  Claims  precede  acquifitions  in  the  natural  and 
ordinary  courfe  of  things.  But  in  this  cafe  acquifitions  pre- 
ceded claims.  The  church,  indeed,  made  a  claim  to  power, 
when  fhe  was  firft  eftablillied  ;  but  it  was  to  fpiritual  power. 
Nothing  elfe  was  avowed  ;  nothing  elfe  was  fufpe6led.  The 
civil  fociety  did  not  fee  that  fpiritual  power  was  power  over 
opinion,  and  that  this  was  power  over  confcience,  or  feeing  it 
did  not  enough  confider  how  this  power  might  extend  and  in- 
creafe,  how  it  might  rival  and  fubdue  their  own.  But  as  foon 
as  the  church  had  drawn  a  great  part  of  the  affairs  of  civil  go- 
vernment into  her  own  tribunal,  under  the  notion  of  Spirituals, 
or  of  things  appertaining  to  fpirituals;  as  foon  as  fhe  had  acquir- 
ed a  prefcriptive  right  of  employing  the  civil  power  in  fpiritual 
quarrels,  and  the  fpiritual  power  in  civil,  fhe  claimed  a  fove- 
reign  and  univerfal  authority,  feized  the  two  fwords  into  her 
hands,  and  fharpened  the  edge  of  both. 


SECTION     XXIII. 

The  good  effedls  of  maintaining,  and  the  bad  effedls  of  neg- 
leding,  religion,  had  been  extremely  vifible,  in  the  whole  courfe 
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of  the  Roman  government.  Numa,  the  fecond  founder  of 
Rome,  contributed  more  to  the  profperity  and  grandeur  of 
that  empire,  than  the  firfl  founder  of  it,  Romulus,  and  all 
the  warrior  kings  who  fucceeded  him  ;  tor  Numa  eftablifh- 
ed  a  religion,  direded  it,  as  others,  both  kings  and  confuls,  did 
after  his  example,  to  the  fupport  of  civil  government,  and 
made  it  the  principle  of  all  the  glorious  expedations  that  were 
raifed  in  the  minds  of  that  people.  This  religion  was  very  ab- 
furd,  and  yet  by  keeping  up  an  awe  of  fuperior  powers,  and 
the  belief  of  a  Providence  that  ordered  the  courfe  of  events,  it 
produced  all  the  marvellous  effeds,  which  Machiavel,  and 
writers  more  able  to  judge  of  them  and  of  their  caufes  than, 
he  was,  Polybius,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  others  afcribe  to 
it.  The  inward  peace  of  that  government  was  often  broke 
by  feditions:  Rome  was  in  diftrefs  at  home  whilft  fhe  triumph- 
ed abroad,  and  at  laft  the  diflblution  of  the  commonwealth  fol- 
lowed a  long  and  bloody  feries  of  civil  war.  But  the  negled  of 
religion,  not  religion,  was  a  principal  caufe  of  thefe  evils.  Re- 
ligion decayed  :  and  the  ftate  decayed  with  her.  She  might 
have  preferved  it;  but  even  in  her  decay,  fhe  gave  it  no 
wounds,   nor  fefi:ered  like  a  poifon  in  any. 

This  example,  many  others,  and  the  reafon  of  things  were- 
fufficient  to  make  fuch  a  man  as  Constantine  fee  the  necef- 
fity  of  reviving  and  reforming  the  antient  religion  of  Rome,, 
or  of  eftablifhing  a  new  one;  in  fliort,  of  taking  in  the  af- 
fiftance  ot  fome  religion  or  other,  to  purfue  more  effedually  the 
great  defigns  ot  his  ambition.  His  rivals  in  the  empire  were 
Pagans:  and  paganifm  did  more  than  begin  to  be  no  longer  a 
proper  band  ot  lociety.  The  fuperftitious  opinions  and  prac- 
tices of  it  were  as  much  in  vogue  in  his  time,  as  they  had 
been  in  the  beft  ages  ot  Rome,  but  they  were  not  direded,  as 
they  had  been  in  thofe  ages,  to  the  fupport  of  civil  government. 
3  '  The 
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The  virtue  of  old  Rome,  and  the  fpirit  of  her  religion,  fainted, 
when  her  liberty  expired :  and  they  were  wholly  extinguifhed 
in  the  time  of  Constantine,  by  a  long  courfe  of  tyrannical 
dominion  feldom  interrupted,  by  the  venality  of  the  fenate  now 
and  long  before  inured  to  flavery,  by  the  ferocity  of  the  ar- 
mies, by  the  licentioufiiefs  of  the  provinces,  and  by  that  inde- 
pendency on  the  authority,  as  well  as  difregard  to  the  majefly, 
of  the  empire  which  prevailed  in  both. 

On  the  other  hand,  chrifl:ianity,  born,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  in  a 
defert,  and  educated  in  a  little  province  of  the  empire,  had 
fpread  thro'  the  vvhole  in  the  courfe  of  three  centuries.  The 
progrefs  of  it  was  not  fo  immmenfe,  perhaps,  as  Tertullian  re- 
prefents  it  in  his  hyperbolical  flyle.  But  it  was  great,  and  Chrif- 
tians  under  one  denomination  or  another  were  numerous  in 
every  part  of  the  EafI:  and  Weft.  Paganifm  was  worn  out  in 
one  fenfe,  in  theory,  if  not  in  pradice  ;  the  impoftures  of  it 
were  deteded  ;  the  abfurd  dodrines  and  rites  were  expofed  to 
ridicule.  The  priefts  could  not  defend  it,  and  the  philofophers 
explained  it  away.  It  lay  expofed  like  an  unfortified  country, 
and,  as  the  empire  did  foon  afterwards,  to  every  incurfion. 
Chriftianity  was  frefh  and  vigorous.  The  apparent  fandity  of 
thofe  who  profefled  this  religion,  the  courage  of  thofe  who 
died  for  it,  and  the  zeal  of  thofe  philofophers  and  rhetors  who 
were  converted  to  it  and  writ  for  it,  were  more  than  fufficient 
to  defeat  the  calumny  raifed  againft  it.  They  v/ere  more  than 
fufficient,  I  mean,  to  defeat  it  among  all  fuch  as  finding  it  to 
be  calumny  in  fome  inftances,  looked  no  farther,  but  deemed 
it  to  be  the  fame  in  all.  Among  others,  and  in  general,  the 
very  name  of  Chriftian  continued  to  be  odious  long.  A  fpirit  of 
enthufiafm  prompted  many  on  one  fide  to  revile  and  difturb 
the  rites  of  an  eftabliflied  religion,  to  provoke  the  heathen,  to 
rejoice  in  fufFerings,   and   to  court   m.artyrdom.     A   fpirit   of 
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party,  inflamed  by  refentment,  tranfported  the  other  fide  to 
exercife  the  greateft  cruelties,  by  fudden  popular  emotions,  as 
we]]  as  by  regular  authorifed  perfecutions.  But  as  foon  as 
the  chriftian  faith  and  wor{hip,  by  being  tolerated  lirfl:,  and 
legally  eftablifhed  foon  afterwards,  became  better  known,  the 
groffeft  calumnies,  that  had  been  propagated  againfi:  them,  be- 
gan to  die  away  even  among  the  vulgar.  Thefe  calumnies  had 
been  fuch  as  could  not  bear  examination  ;  more  grofs,  if  that 
be  poffible,  than  any  of  thofe  which  Chriftians  have  propagat- 
ed againft  the  heathens,  the  Jews,  the  Mahometans,  or  even 
againft  one  another  in  their  feveral  feds.  One  may  eafily  con- 
ceive, that  the  detection  of  thefe  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
chriflianity,  and  that  patience  under  this  kind  of  perfecution, 
as  well  as  fortitude  and  perfeverance  under  another,  did  honor 
to  the  profeffors  of  this  religion,  and  prepared  the  way  to  the 
eftablifhment  of  it. 

There  is  another  circumftance  of  the  fame  tendency,  which 
deferves  to  be  mentioned.  Whilfl;  the  Chriftians  were  confound- 
ed with  the  Jews,  or  paffed  for  a  fe6l  of  that  religion,  they 
fhared  the  hatred  and  contempt  which  that  nation  had  con- 
traded.  But  they  diftinguiflied  themfelves  foon,  in  a  manner 
that  took  ofF  all  prejudice  of  this  kind  from  them,  and  fliewed 
the  wifdom  and  policy  of  St.  Paul's  condud:  in  declaring 
himfelf  the  apoftle  of  the  Gentiles,  to  whom  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  was  opened,  and  who  were  heirs  of  the  promifes  as 
well  as  the  Jews.  On  this  popular  principle  chriftianity  was 
propagated  :  and  one  of  the  firft  edids,  that  Constantine 
publiflied,  in  favor  of  chriftianity,  was  a  very  fevere  one  againft 
Jews,  who  ftiould  infult  Chriftians,  and  Chriftians  who  fhould 
turn  to  judaifm.  The  Jews  were  po  longer  a  chofen  peo- 
ple:  their  nation  was  rejeded ;  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
.were  invited  to  partake  of  the  lame  privileges,  the  fame  graces, 

and 
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and  the  fame  falvation.  Thus  the  chriftiaii  religion  was  made 
the  religion  of  mankind,  by  the  firft  principles  of  it,  even 
whilft  it  was  a  feS::  and  therefore  Constantine  might  think 
very  reafonably,  that  to  embrace  and  eftabliOi  it  would  be  an 
effeclual  means  of  uniting  mankind  under  his  government. 
He  might  think  this  eftablifliment  the  more  eafy  to  be  made 
by  his  authority,  becaufe  the  myfteries  of  chriftianity  were 
more  fublime  and  more  reiiaed,  and  therefore  more  proper  ob- 
jeds  of  veneration,  than  thofe  of  paganifm  ;  tho'  many  of 
them  had  been  borrowed  from  it,  and  becaufe  the  external 
worfhip  of  the  new  religion  might  be  rendered,  if  that  fhould 
be  thought  ncceflary,  as  pompous,  and  as  fit  to  draw  the  at- 
tention ol  the  people,  as  that  of  the  old,  by  adopting  fome 
ot  the  ceremonies  and  ufages  of  the  old;  which  adoption  the 
chriftian  church  had  already  begun  to  put  in  pra6lice. 

All  this  was  done  :  and  no  man,  who  confiders  what  in- 
fluence not  princes  only,  but  private  men  raifed  to  the  head  of 
parties,  have  had  in  the  change  of  religions,  will  think  it  was 
hard  for  Constant tne  to  do  it  when  he  had  perfuaded  his 
troops,  that  they  beat  Maxentius  under  the  enfign  of  the 
crofs,  and  when  he  difputed  the  empire  with  Licinius,  the 
declared  enemy  of  the  crofs  afterwards.  Christianity  became 
the  eflablifhed  religion  of  the  empire,  and  heathenifm,  in  it's 
turn,  a  perfecuted  fedl,  banifhed  from  the  cities  by  Constan- 
tine and  his  fucceffors,  and  forced  to  hide  it's  head  in  vil- 
lao-es  and  hamlets.  Whilft  o-entilifm,  or  the  rcliQ-ion  of  na- 
tions,  was  the  eftabliflied  religion,  chriftianity  maintained  itfelf 
in  moft  of  the  cities  of  the  empire-.  But  as  foon  as  this  religion 
had  taken  poffeflion  of  the  court  and  the  cities,  the  other  be- 
came fo  generally  that  of  peafants  only,  that  the  appellation  ot 
paganifm  did,  probably  enough,  take  it's  rife  from  thence. 

This- 
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This  great  revolution  was  effected  in  part  by  the  circum- 
ftances  I  have  mentioned,  and  by  others  that  favored  the  growth 
of  chriftianity.  The  imperial  authority  did  the  reft,  but  did 
it  ill,  fo  ill,  that  the  chief  of  thofe  political  views,  v/hich 
CoNSTANTiNE  had  in  making  this  eftablifhment,  were  defeat- 
ed by  it ;  and  the  admiffion  of  a  religious  fociety  into  the  ftate, 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  admitted  it,  was  the  caufe  of  all 
the  ecclefiaftical  and  theological  evils  that  have  followed  from 
his  time  to  ours,  and  that  are  fo  falfely  imputed  to  religion  it- 
felf.  We  may  be  aflured,  that  the  fociety  co-operated  with 
•the  court  to  bring  about  a  revolution  fo  much  to  their  advan- 
tage, and  thought  themfelves  happy  enough  to  be  dependent, 
not  independent,  on  the  emperor;  his  inftruments,  not  his  allies; 
whatever  appearances  he  might  give  or  fuffer  them  to  affume 
in  thofe  folemn  cccleliaftical  farces,  wherein  he  condefcended 
to  a6t,  in  fome  refpeds,  a  fecond  part.  This  fuppofition  is 
eafily  reconciled  to  hiftory :  and  if  it  was  lefs  fo,  hiftory  would 
be  only  the  more  inconfiftent.  We  fhould  never  perfuade  our- 
felves  that  fuch  a  man,  as  it  reprefents  Constantine  to  have 
been,  was  a  bigot,  as  much  as  Helena,  or  reverenced  priefts 
as  much  as  ilie  did  relics.  He  was  not  a  bigot  tho'  the  church 
has  made  him  a  faint ;  nor  a  bubble  of  ecclefiaftical  policy,  tho' 
it  feems  to  me  that  he  was  fo  of  his  own.  But  whilft  he  re- 
called to  his  mind,  as  he  did  moft  probably,  the  great  fervice 
religion  was  of  to  antient  Rome,  he  feemed  to  forget  that, 
when  that  religion  florifhed,  and  was  of  fo  much  fervice  to  the 
ftate,  it  was  under  the  immediate  infpedion  of  the  ftate. 
There  was  no  council,  but  the  fenate,  to  define  dodrines,  nor 
to  regulate  difcipline:  and  men  were  at  the  head  of  religious, 
becaufe  they  were  at  the  head  of  civil  adminiftration,  inftead 
of  being  at  the  head  of  the  latter,  becaufe  they  were  at  the 
head  of  the  former. 

We 
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We  cannot  doubt,  that  the  political  views  of  Constantink, 
in  the  eftablifhment  of  chriftianity,  were  to  attach  the  fubjeds 
of  the  empire  more  firmly  to  himfelf  and  his  fucceflbrs,  and 
the  feveral  nations  that  compofed  it,  to  one  another,  by  the 
bonds  of  a  religion  common  to  all  of  them;  to  foften  the  fero- 
city of  the  armies;  to  reform  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  provinces; 
and  by  infuling  a  fpirit  of  moderation  and  fubmifllon  to  go- 
vernment, to  extinguifh  thofe  principles  of  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion, of  injuftice  and  violence,  by  which  fo  many  fadions  were 
formed,  and  the  peace  of  the  empire  was  fo  often  and  fo  fatal- 
ly broken.  Now  no  religion  was  ever  fo  well  proportioned, 
nor  fo  well  direded,  as  that  of  chriftianity  feemed  to  be  to  all 
thefe  purpofes.  It  had,  indeed,  no  tendency  to  infpire  that  love 
of  the  country,  nor  that  zeal  for  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  it, 
which  glowed  in  the  breaft  of  every  Roman  citizen  almofi:, 
whilft  the  commonwealth  was  in  fplendor.  But  it  recommend- 
ed, what  CoNSTANTiNE  Hkcd  better,  benevolence,  patience, 
humility,  and  all  the  fofter  virtues,  fubjeilion  to  the  civil 
powers  as  to  the  ordinances  of  God,  and  paflive  obedience  and 
non-refiftance.  Thefe  it  recommended :  and  thefe  it  is  faid 
the  Chriflians  had  pradlifed,  not  only  whilft  they  lay  under 
the  ordinary  hardfhips  impofed  upon  them,  but  under  the  ex- 
traordinary feverity  of  ten  perfecutions,  wherein  ecclefiaflical 
writers  boaft,  how  truly  may  be  doubted,  that  thirty  bifhops 
of  the  church  of  Rome  alone  were  martvrifed  *. 

Such 

*  Ecclesiastical,  like  all  other  party  writers,  deferve  little  credit  when  they 
relate  fafts,  or  draw  charadters,  which  may  feem  to  reflect  honor  on  thofe  of  their 
own  fide,  and  to  render  their  adverfaries  odious.  That  Chriftians  were  fometimes 
perfecuted,  is  a  point  out  of  difpute.  But  whether  thefe  perfecutions  were  fo  fre- 
quent, fo  fevere,  and  fo  unprovoked,  as  they  ftand  reprelented,  is  a  point  very  dil- 
putable.  If  fome  of  the  emperors,  and  thofe  not  of  the  worft,  ufed  the  Chriftians 
ill ;  others,  and  thofe  not  of  the  beft,  fhewed  them  favor.     Origen,  who  was  the 
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Such  dodrines  and  fuch  examples  might  well  encourage 
CoNSTANTiNE  to  thiiik,  that  nothing  could  contribute  more, 
than  the  eftabli£hment  of  chriftianity   in   the   empire,  to  the 

fon  af  a  martyr,  and  who  afpired  to  be  fuch  himfelf,  afferts  %  I  think,  that  they, 
who  fufted  for  their  religion,  were  few.  The  authority  is  good,  and  the  matter 
of  faft  probable.  Whoever  confiders  the  temper  and  charafter  of  fefts,  of  religi- 
ous fe6ts  efpecially,  and  of  the  primitive  Chriftians  among  others,  will  think  it  pro- 
bable, tliat  whenever  they  were  puniOied  by  the  heathen  magiftraces,  tl:ey  were 
ready  to  impute  their  punifliment  to  their  chriftianity,  and  to  complain  of  perfecu- 
tion.  Their  clergy  were,  under  pretence  of  religion,  a  very  lawlefs  tribe,  and  paid 
little  regard,  on  many  occafions,  to  the  government  whofe  fubjefts  they  were.  They 
ufurped  the  part  of  civil  judges,  they  affumed  the  power  of  making  wills,  they  took 
poffefllon  by  fraud,  or  violence,  of  the  eftates  of  others  ;  and  not  content  to  break 
the  laws  in  fuch  inftances  as  thefe,  which  may  be  called  private,  they  broke  them 
in  the  moft  public  manner,  and  inftigated  others  to  break  them  by  popular  infur- 
reftions  againft  the  legal  authority  of  magiftrates,  and  by  tumults,  and  riots,  in 
which  they  infulted  not  only  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  the  empire,  but  even  their 
own  religion,  as  it  was  praftifed  by  thofe  who  differed  from  them  in  any  points  of 
doftrine  or  difcipline.  Zeal,  worked  up  to  enthufiafm,  puflied  them  to  thefe 
excefles,  and  we  may  well  believe,  that  they  who  were  puniflied  for  them  were  de- 
corated with  the  title  of  martyrs,  and  made  the  heroes  of  pious  romances  by  the 
zeal  of  others.  The  lift  of  martyrs  confifted,  I  believe,  of  thofe  who  fuffered  for 
breaking  the  peace,  and  for  infulting  one  religion,  as  much  as  of  thofe  who  fuffered 
for  profeffing  quietly  another,  nay  more:  and  thus  it  might  be  immeafurably  length- 
ened. Thus  too  the  affertion  of  Origen  may  be  reconciled  eafily  to  the  opinion, . 
that  there  was  an  innumerable  army  of  martyrs  in  the  primitive  church.  We  finti . 
paflages  in  the  letters  of  Julian,  which  confirm  very  much  what  is  here  fuppofed. 
In  that  which  he  writes  to  tlie  Alexandrians,  it  appears,  that  he  did  not  banifh 
Athanasius  becaufe  he  was  a  bifliop,  but  on  account  of  his  intriguing  fpirit,  and 
the  dillurbances  he  raifed,  Julian  gives  the  Chriftians  leave  to  choofe  any  other 
bifhop,  wlio  might  infcrudil  them  as  well  as  Athanasius;  and  adds,  that  if  they 
dcfired  to  have  him  at  Alexandria  for  any  other  reafon,  that  was  the  reafon  for 
vvhich  he  was  banilhed.  This  emperor,  on  whofe  teftim.ony,  tho'  he  was  anapoftate, 
a  reafonable  man,  who  confidered  the  charadlers  of  both,  would  rely  much  fooner, , 
than  he  would  rely  on  that  of  fuch  a  turbulent,  intriguing,  foul-moutlied  pricft  as 
Cyril  :  this  emperor,  I  fay,  complains  loudly  of  the  chriftian  flocks  for  perfecuting 
one  another,  and  for  infulting  the  eftablifhed  church,  at  the  inftigation  of  their 
paftors.  When  he  promifes,  therefore,  to  force  none  to  worfliip  at  his  altars,  and  com- 
mands the  heathens  not  to  injure  nor  aftront  any  of  them,  he  commands  them  like- 
wife  to  live  in  peace  with  the  heathens  and  with  one  anotlicr,  and  threatens  to  pu- 
nifli  them,  not  for  their  religion,  but  for  fedition,  and  the  violation  of  the  civil 
laws. 

»  Lib.  3.  contra  Celf. 
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eftablirtiment  of  hereditary  imperial  dignity  in  his  family,  and 
to  univerfal  peace  and  tranquillity.  He  was  confirmed  in  this 
expedation,  no  doubt,  by  the  profefiions  and  adulations  of 
Sylvester,  and  of  the  whole  tribe  of  ecclefiaftics  j  whether 
the  tale  of  his  converfion  by  this  pope  has  any  more  truth  in 
it,  than  that  of  his  famous  grant  to  the  church  of  Rome,  or  not. 
But  in  order  to  difcern  the  better  how  thefe  profeilions  were 
kept,  and  what  the  effe6ts  have  been  of  this  ecclefiaftical  efta- 
blifhment,  we  mufl  defcend  into  fomc  few  particulars,  at  leaft, 
concerning  it,  from  Constantine  to  Charles  the  great,  and 
from  Charles  the  great  down  to  our  own  age.  The  ufurpa- 
tions  of  the  religious  on  the  civil  fociety,  the  abufe  of  theo- 
logy, and  the  abominable  confequences  of  this  abufe,  were  in 
part  alike,  and  in  part  different,  and  differently  carried  on  with 
regard  to  power  especially,  in  thefe  two  periods,  which  for  that 
reafon  it  is  good  to  diftinguinfli. 


SECTION     XXiV. 

These  ufurpations  might  have  been  wholly  prevented:  and 
altho'  the  abufe  of  theology,  which  was  grown  up  to  a  great 
height,  could  not  be  fo,  yet  might  the  growth  of  it  have  been 
checked,  and  the  tragical  effeds  of  it  have  been  prevented,  if 
CoNSTANTiNE  had  rcduccd,  and  his  fucceffors  had  kept  the 
clergy  within  proper  bounds,  inftead  of  giving  fuch  a  loofe  to 
avarice  and  ambition,  to  enthufiafm  and  contentious  fubtilty, 
as  made  them  the  plagues  and  fcourges  of  the  world.  The 
emperors  were  fovereign  pontiffs.  As  fuch,  either  with  this 
title,  or  without  it,  they  fliould  have  kept  the  whole  power 
over  eccleliaftical  as  well  as  civil  affairs  in  their  ov/n  hands, 
and  have  applied  the  former  to  prefcrve  order  and  difcipline, 
to  prevent  abufe  and  corruption  in  the  chrifiian,  as  it  had  been 
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their  prerogative  and  their  duty  to  apply  it  in  the  heathen 
church.  'Jhis  was  natural  •,  this  was  reafonable.  But  nothing 
could  be  more  unnatural,  nor  more  unreafonable,  than  to  di- 
veft  themfelves  of  any  part  of  the  imperial  power,  in  favor  of 
this  order. 

It  feems  too,  that  there  could  be  no  need  of  doing  fo. 
That  the  bifhops  gave  the  emperors  leave  to  retain  the  title  of 
fovereign  pontiffs,  is  one  of  thofe  idle  tales  which  Baronius  in- 
vented. But  that  no  objection  appears  to  have  been  made  to 
it  by  the  Chriflians,  is  true;  and  if  there  was  no  objedlion  made 
for  holding  a  pagan  pontificate,  there  would  have  been  certain- 
ly none  for  affuming  that  office  in  the  chriftian  church.  I  will, 
not  fay,  that  the  emperors  might  have  performed  pontifical 
fundlions;  tho'  I  fee  no  abfurdity  in  the  propofition,  nor  am 
able  to  conceive  why  they  fhould  not  have  exa<fled  to  be  ordain* 
cd  priefts  and  primates  of  the  whole  chriftian  church  from  the. 
firft,  if  that  form  had  been  thought  necefiliry,  as  they  have  fub- 
mitted  to  be  crowned  emperors,  fince  that  time,  by  the  biHiops. 
But  this  I  will  fay,  and  no  divine  of  our  church  will  dare  to 
contradift  me,  that  they  might  have  made  themfelves  heads  of 
the  church,  defenders  of  the  faith,  and,  next  under  God  and  his 
fon  Christ  Jf.sus,  fupreme  moderators  and  governors  in  all 
matters  ecclefiaftical  and  civil,  without  being  priefts.  From 
whence  fliould  any  oppofition  to  Constantine  or  his  fuccef- 
fors  have  arifcn,  if  he  or  they  had  thought  fit  to  execute  thfe 
fundions  of  chriftian  pontiffs,  when  the  ftate  of  religion  in  the 
empire  permitted  them  to  do  I'o;  fince  they  kept  the  title,  wore 
the  robe,  and  executed  feme  of  the  powers,  at  leaft,  of  fu- 
preme pontiffs  in  the  pagan  church?  Should  it  have  come  from 
the  bifhops?  But  the  bifbops  were  mean  and  generally  ignorant 
men,  exercifcd  in  the  loweft  and  leaft  honourable  profeffions, 
eleded  by  party  and  fadlion,  by  intrigue  and  violence,  and  ready 
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W  comply  with  any  mode  that  was  prevalent,  according  to  the 
character  given  of  them  nearly  about  this  time  by  St.  Gregory 
of  Nazianze.  We  may  afllire  ourfelves  the  good  men  would 
have  founded  high  the  honor  which  Constantine  did  the 
church,  and  his  zeal  for  our  holy  religion,  before  they  had  got 
the  ftrength  they  got  afterwards,  for  want  of  this  very  precau- 
tion. Then,  indeed,  fuch  an  inequality  of  privileges  and  ad- 
vantages was  eflablifhed  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity  in 
many  refpecls,  and  in  this  particularly,  that  the  former  were 
deemed  capable  of  exercifing  all  the  powers,  and  of  enjoying  all 
the  dignities  and  profits  of  civil  magiftracies,  whilft  the  latter 
were  excluded  from  all  ecclefiaftical  power,  dignity,  and  profit. 
In  a  word,  we  may  believe  that  this  ftep  would  have  been  po- 
pular among  the  whole  body  of  Chriftians,  when  their  religion 
was  firft  eftabliflied.  Nothing  would  have  appeared  more  juft 
than  that  an  emperor,  by  whofe  favour  alone  they  became 
members  of  an  eftablifhed  church,  from  being  members  of 
a  fe6l,  feldom  tolerated,  often  perfecuted,  and  always  afflict- 
ed, fhould  fuffer  no  diminution  of  his  imperial  prerogative  in 
this  great  change. 

Constantine  negle6led  to  take  this  advantage,  in  the  extent 
in  which  he  might  have  afierted  his  right  to  it.  He  took,  indeed, 
fome  airs  of  fupremacy  on  certain  occafions,  and  fo  did  his  fuc- 
ceffors.  They  prefided  in  the  fvnods  they  convened,  they  con- 
trouled  the  proceedings  of  thefe  afiemblies,  and  they  confirmed 
their  decrees  in  matters  of  dodrine  as  well  as  difcipline ;  lor 
without  this  confirmation  thefe  decrees  would  have  had  little 
effed.  By  thefe  means  the  emperors  fecured  their  prerogative, 
on  which  ecclefiaftical  fynods  would  not  have  failed  to  encroach 
more  than  the  did,  or  at  leaft  (after,  in  cafes  of  appeals,  of 
exemptions  from  fecular  jurifdidion,  or  from  the  common  bur- 
den of  taxes,   and  in  many  other  cafes.     But  the  fucccfTors  of 
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CoNSTANTiNE  laying  afide  even  the  title  of  fovereign  pontiffs 
in  little  more  than  half  a  century,  if  Gratian  did  lay  it  afide, 
and  neither  Constantine  nor  they  having  preferved  a  fteady 
exercife  of  the  pontifical  power  over  ecclefiaftical  affairs 
and  ecclefiaftical  perfons  in  the  chriftian  church,  the  exercife  of 
it  devolved  of  courfe  on  the  bifhops.  A  conftant  exercife  gave 
the  pretence,  and  fettled  the  opinion  of  a  fole  right  in  them,  who 
could  have  none  independently  on  the  emperors,  even  in  ordi- 
nary cafes,  to  many  extraordinary  powers,  whilft  an  occafional 
exercife  of  pov.'ers  that  belonged  of  right  to  thefe  princes  came 
tc  be  looked  upon  in  them  as  ufurpation  and  facrilege.  Their 
chaplains  became  their  mafters:  and  one  of  thefe  pretends  to  be 
fo  even  at  this  time.  How  Constantine  was  the  bubble  of  his 
own  policy,  as  I  have  prefumed  to  fay  that  he  was,  as  many 
great  men  have  been,  and  as  Charlemagne  was  in  much  the  /-/^In 
fame  refpedl  four  hundred  years  after  him,  may  be  fhewn,  I 
think,  on  good  grounds  of  probability,  without  fuppoiing  him 
to  have  been  mifled  by  a  bigot  refped:  for  the  church,  which 
miany  of  thofe  who  fucceeded  him  were.  It  may  be  fhewn,  I 
think,  even  by  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  for  this,  like  other  hifto- 
ries,  fliews  very  often  more  than  it  owns,  even  what  it  denies  j 
and  the  fagacity  of  the  reader  gives  him  often  a  right  of  faving 
to  the  hiftorian  "  ex  ore  tuo  condemnaberis." 

Thus  it  feems  to  me,  that  the  great  and  fundamental  error 
from  whence  fo  many  others  proceeded,  and  which  Constan- 
tine committed  in  the  eftablifliment  of  chriftianity,  was  this, 
which  has  been  touched  already.  He  admitted  a  clergy  into  the 
ePtabliflmient,  on  the  fame  foot  on  which  this  order  had  ftood, 
whilft  chriflianity  was  the  religio'i,  and  thefe  men  were  the 
heads,  the  diredors,  the  governors,  and  magiftrates  of  a  fed: 
by  no  authority  but  that  of  the  fed  itfelf,  and  therefore  ille- 
gally fuch.  He  admitted  them,  vefted  with  this  authority, 
3  which 
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which  might  be  neceflary  as  long  as  Chriftians  made  a  fe<^ 
apart,  diftindl  from  the  other  fubjeds  of  the  empire,  and  not 
only  out  of  the  protedion  of  the  laws,  but  obnoxious  to  them, 
and  which  became  unneceffary  and  dangerous  when  chriftiani-' 
ty  had  a  legal  cftablifhment,  and  when  the  profeffors  of  it  were 
entirely  incorporated  into  the  empire,  enjoyed  the  protedion 
of  the  laws  in  comaion  with  other  fubjeds,  and  more  of  the 
fmilesand  favors  of  the  court.  The  condud  of  Constantine, 
on  this  great  occafion,  mufh  needs  appear  extremely  abfurd  to 
every  one  vv^ho  confiders  the  confequences  it  had.  But  we  may 
eafily  conceive  that  the  ftate  of  chriftianity,  of  paganifm,  and 
of  the  empire  in  general,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  particular 
circumftances  to  us  unknown,  might  determine  him,  on  appa- 
rent reafons  of  good  policy,  to  hold  it.  If  we  feek  for  thefe  rea- 
fons  in  the  hiftorians  of  that  age,  or  in  more  modern  ecclefiaf- 
tical  writers,  we  fhall  be  milled  or  difappointed.  Eusebius 
wrote  a  panegyric,  Zozimus  a  fatyr,  and  no  relations  can  be 
more  confufed,  no  authority  more  precarious  than  thofe  of  all 
the  authors  who  have  treated  thefe  fubjeds,  and  indeed  every 
other  ecclefiaftical  fubjed  from  that  age  to  this.  They  have 
been  all  intent  to  ferve  feme  particular  turn:  and  tho' all  men 
are  regardlefs  of  truth  in  fuch  a  difpolition  of  mind,  yet  are  there 
none  fo  regardlefs  of  it  as  thefe  writers,  who  have  rendered  church 
hiftory  more  inconfiftent,  and  more  grofsly  fabulous,  than  any 
other  hiftory,  perhaps,  than  fome  romances.  But  ftill,  not- 
w^ithftanding  the  little  reliance  that  any  of  them  deferve,  fome 
<7eneral  truths  refult  from  the  concurrent  tenor  of  their  writing; . 
two  oF  which  I  fliall  mention,  in  order  to  account  for  the  con- 
dud of  Constantine. 
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SECTION     XXV.  '^^'>^^^ 

The  firft  of  thefe  truths  is,  that  this  emperor  neither  defign^ 
€d  to  eftabHfli  chriftianity,  nor  did  in  fa6l  eftablifh  it  with  any 
other  view,  than  that  of  making  it  fubfervient  to  his  ambition 
and  poHcy.  He  worked  up  this  eftablifhment  of  religion,  which 
he  preferred  to  paganifm,  for  reafons  already  given,  by  flow  de- 
grees, as  he  found  itanfwer  his  purpofes,  and  he  trimmed  long 
between  the  two.  The  fecond  of  thefe  truths  is,  that  in  the 
defign  of  attaching  the  whole  body  of  Chriftians  to  himfclf,  he 
choie  to  do  it  by  the  medium  of  the  clergy.  The  Chriftians 
were  difperfed  over  the  empire,  and  even  beyond  the  bounds  of 
it.  They  were  of  all  nations  and  all  languages.  But  among 
them  all,  this  order  of  men,  which  we  call  the  religious  fociety, 
was  cftabliflied.  This  order  was  often  divided ;  and  their  di- 
vifions  formed  different  feds.  But  however  divided  they  were, 
nay  the  more  they  were  divided,  the  more  need  they  had  of  im- 
perial favor.  The  paftors  were  brought  by  one  common  in- 
tereft  under  the  influence  of  the  court ;  and  the  flocks  were 
every  where  under  the  influence  of  their  paftors.  Thefe  two 
principles  run  thro'  the  whole  condudl  of  Constantine,  in 
every  relation  of  it  that  is  come  down  to  us. 

There  is  little  room  to  doubt,  that  he  had  taken  the  refolu- 
tion  of  eftablilliing  chriftianity  when  he  marched,  in  the  fe- 
venth  year  of  his  reign,  from  Gaul  into  Italy  againft  Maxen- 
Tius.  It  is  much  more  probable  too,  that  this  refolution  pro- 
duced the  miracle  of  an  illuminated  crofs  in  the  air,  with  an 
infcription  promiflng  him  vi6lory,  and  which  he  aflirmed  upon 
oath  that  he  had  feen,  as  Eusebius  relates,  than  that  any  fuch 
miracle  produced  his  converlion.  A  ftory  like  this  was  fufficient 
to  make  the  imprefTion  he  deflgned.     Nay  that  which  Zozi- 
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Mus  relates  of  a  monftrous  flight  of  owls,  that  fettled  on  the 
walls  of  Rome  when  Maxentius  marched  out  of  the  city  to 
give  CoNSTANTiNE  battle,  and  which  this  emperor  feeing,  drew 
out  his  troops,  might  have  it's  efFe£t  likewife.  His  army  did 
not  conlift  of  Romans,  attached  to  their  ancient  religion,  tho' 
even  by  fuch  the  omen  would  have  been  well  received,  but  of  Bri- 
tons, whom  we  believe  to  have  been  already  Chriftians,  and  of  the 
Celtic  nations,  to  whom  we  may  believe  that  all  religions  were 
indifferent  enough. 

But  however  this  might  be,  whether  Constantine  came 
into  Italy  with  a  refolution  of  eftablifhing  chriftianity,  and 
of  leaning  on  that  party  in  the  empire,  or  whether  he  took 
the  refolution  when  he  had  beat  Maxentius,  it  is  evident  that 
this  refolution  was  no  other  than  I  have  reprefented  it.  Lici- 
Nius  was  not  certainly  a  convert  to  chriftianity,  and  yet  the 
firft  edidl  in  favor  of  this  religion  was  publifhed  in  his  name 
and  by  his  authority,  as  well  as  in  the  name  and  by  the  autho- 
rity ot  Constantine.  This  edi6t  gave  an  intire  liberty  of 
confcience.  No  perfon  was  to  be  any  longer  reftrained  from 
embracing  chriftianity,  but  every  one  was  fet  at  liberty  to  pro- 
fefs  the  religion  he  liked  beft.  This  was  the  purport  of  the 
edift.  EusEBius  hi mfelf  carries  it  no  farther,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  it  which  Licinius,  or  any  other  pagan  prince,  who 
thought  it  his  intereft  to  relax  the  feverity  of  former  edids,  and 
to  keep  meafures  of  moderation  with  the  Chriftians,  might  not 
grant  without  becoming  a  Chriftian.  Many  other  favors,  more 
coniiderable,  and  particular  to  chriftianity,  were  granted  after- 
wards. EusEBius  founds  them  high*:  and  they  were  great, 
no  doubt,  tho'  they  did  little  more  than  re-eftablifli  Chriftians 
in  their  former  rights  and  pofleflions,  remit  unjuft  and  cruel 
fentences,  reftore  conhfcations,  and  recal  trom  baniftiment  and 

•  EusEB.  paffim  in  hift.  et  in  vita  Constant. 
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the  mines  fuch  as  had  been  condemned  to  them.  In  all  thefe 
inftances,  the  authority  of  Licinius  concurred  with  that  of 
CoNSTANTiNE  :  and  ifpaganifm  was  not  extirpated,  chriftia- 
nity  was  in  a  good  degree  eftabliflied,  whilft  they  governed  the 
empire  jointly.  When  they  quarrelled,  the  fame  political  mo- 
tive, that  made  Licinius  change  his  conduft  and  perfecute 
the  Chriftians,  made  Constantine  perfift  in  fhewing  favor 
to  them.  He  raifed  them  to  the  higheft  dignities,  intrufted 
them  with  the  moft  important  commands,  and  increafed  the 
ftrength  of  a  party  in  the  empire  which  was  zealoufly  attached 
to  him. 

Notwithstanding  this  he  trimmed  with  the  other,  and  it 
is  evident  that  his  zeal  for  chriftianity  was  at  leaft  as  much  po- 
litical as  religious.    Eusebius  makes  him  very  devout  and  pious, 
and  compares,  in  one  place,   his  palace  to  a  church  in  which 
aflemblies  of  the  faithful  were  held.     But  as  the  flagrant  crimes 
he  committed  are  inconfiftent  with  the  devotion  and  piety 
afcribed  to  him  by  ecclefiaftical  adulation,  fo  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  public  adls  demonftrates  that  Zozimus  had  fome  reafon  to 
fav,  he  favored  the  pagan  rites  in  order  to  pleafe  the  fenate,  tho' 
he  meaned  to  eftablifh  chriftianity.     Thus  he  permitted,  even 
about  the  time  that  he  held  the  Nicaean  council,  and  by  a  fo- 
lemn  refcript,  that  the  arufpices  fhould  be  publicly  confulted; 
nay  he  commanded  it  on  the  occafion  of  fome  reputed  prodigies 
that  had  happened.    Thus  again,  he  gave  countenance,  at  leaft, 
to  feveral  fuperftitious  fports  that  were  celebrated  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  vidories  obtained,  and  to  feveral  forts  of  inchantments 
that  were  deemed  effectual  to  procure  health  and  other  divine 
favors.      Many  inftances  of  the  fame  kind  may  be  produced,  to 
fhew  what  meafures  Constantine  thought  himfelt  obliged  in 
good  policy  ro  keep  with    paganifm,   even  alter  he  had  van- 
q^uiftied  LicjNius,  and  put  him  to  death.     But  it  will  be  fuf- 
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ficient  that  I  mention  one  more,  which  was  the  ftrongeft  of  all, 
and  which  leads  to  the  fecond  of  thefe  general  truths,  that  have 
been  obferved  to  refult  from  all  the  hiftories  of  this  great  revo- 
lution. 

That  feveral  ojffices,  which  were  not  only  pagan  in  name, 
but  in  their  fundlions  too,  were  poffeffed  and  executed  by  thofe 
who  profeffed  chriftianity,  feems  to  me  much  more  clear  than 
the  diftindions  and  excufes  that  are  brought  in  favor  of  the 
practice.  The  pradice  was  authorifed  by  the  example  of 
CoNSTANTiNE,  who  held  to  the  laft  the  fupreme  pontificate 
of  the  pagan  church.  I  know  that  fome  writers  have  ventured 
to  deny  the  fad,  againft  the  evidence  of  hiftory  and  antient 
infcriptions.  1  know  too,  that  much  cafuiftry  has  been  em- 
ployed by  Baronius  and  others,  to  (hew  that  chriftian  emperors 
might  affume  the  title,  and  wear  the  robe,  without  fuperftition 
or  idolatry ;  for  thefe  authors  are  pleafed  to  fuppofe,  that  they 
did  no  more.  But  they  contradid  themfelves  when  they  cxcufe 
even  this,  by  urging,  that  the  authority  of  fupreme  pontiff  was 
neceflary  to  keep  the  fenate  and  the  bulk  of  the  people,  who 
were  ftrongly  addided  to  the  old  religion,  in  fubjedion  to  the 
imperial  authority ;  for  how  could  the  authority  of  fupreme 
pontiff  have  this  or  any  other  effed,  unlefs  it  was  exercifed  ? 
And  how  could  it  be  exercifed,  without  taking  fome  fliare  in 
the  fuperftitious  difcipline  fignified  by  that  myftic  robe*,  which 
Gratian  is  faid  to  have  refufed  to  wear  for  that  very  reafon  ?  But 
if  Gratian  was  thus  fcrupulous,  and  his  fucceffors  after  him,  of 
which  we  may  have  leave  to  doubt,  Constantine  was  not  fo; 
or  he  might  wear  the  myftic  robe  of  pontiff  with  as  little  regard 
to  the  fignifications  of  it,  asoneoftheOxHos  had,  very  probably, 
to  thofe  of  the  robe  he  wore,  and  whereon  the  revelations  of  the 
apocalypfe  were  expreffed  in  embroidery.      The  power  and  in- 

*    ZOZIMUS. 
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fluence  of  this  office  had  been  great  at  all  times,  and  therefore 
the  emperors  had  kept  it  like  that  of  the  tribunes  in  their  own 
hands.  But  this  power  and  this  influence  were  never  greater 
than  now,  and  the  office  of  pontiff  was  grown  more  coniidera- 
ble  than  that  of  conful.  It  is  very  probable  that  Constantine 
dared  not  diveft  himfelf  of  it :  and  I  believe  the  befl:  reafon 
that  can  be  given  why  he  did  not  make  himfelf  fovereign  pon- 
tiff of  the  Chriftians  is  this,  that  he  found  it  neceffary,  or  at 
leaft  expedient,  to  continue  high  prieft  of  the  Pagans.  The 
abuirdity,  however,  was  equally  great,  whether  it  was  owing  to 
his  misfortune  or  his  fault.  The  abfurdity,  I  mean,  of  preiid- 
ing  over  a  church  he  intended  to  fubvert,  and  not  prefiding 
over  that  which  he  intended  to  eredl. 

The  confequences  began  to  appear  very  foon,  and  have  con- 
tinued ever  fince  producing,  'under  various  forms,  in  various 
ways,  and  with  little  or  no  interruption,  an  uniformity  of  mif- 
chief.  The  pre-eminence  and  dominion  over  confcience, 
which  a  religious  fociety  had  acquired  among  the  Chriftians 
whilft  they  were  a  fe6l  in  the  empire,  did  not  only  continue, 
but  were  vaftly  extended  and  inereafed  when  this  religion  be- 
came the  eftabliflied  religion  of  the  empire.  They  were  ex- 
tended and  inereafed  in  the  exercife,  and  therefore  in  the  effect 
of  them.  No  powers  were  taken  from  this  order  of  men,  not 
even  thofe  to  which  they  had  the  leafl:  pretence  after  this  great 
change.  On  the  contrary,  many  were  added  to  them,  and 
the  weight  of  that  civil  authority,  on  which  they  ufurped,  ferved 
to  enforce  their  ufurpations..  Their  pre-eminence  and  their  do- 
minion over  confcience  had  been  fo  far  from  promoting  charity, 
and  maintaining  unity,  that  they  had  promoted  and  maintain- 
ed a  perpetual  ftrife  and  contention  among  Chriftians.  If  Chrif- 
tians fuffered  much  by  heathen  pcrfecutions,  they  fuffered 
much  by  their  own  inteftine  diviiions.    They  could  not,  indeed, 
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make  war,  and  maffacre  one  another,  nor  difturb,  in  that  man- 
ner, the  peace  of  the  empire.  The  authority  of  the  empe- 
rors, and  the  ftrength  of  the  Roman  legions  kept  them  in  awe, 
and  made  fuch  fuccefles  impradicable.  But  their  divifions  were 
fuch,  that  the  fed:  might  have  been  diffolved,  perhaps,  whilft 
it  was  a  fe<ft,  and  the  very  name  of  chriftianity  have  been  loft, 
if  the  falutary  remedy  of  a  perfecution,  common  to  them  all, 
had  not  fometimes  intervened  to  make  them  remember,  that 
they  were  all  of  the  fame  religion.  Thefe  diforders,  however, 
being  confined  to  a  fedi,  affeded  the  Roman  ftate  no  more 
than  ours  would  be  affeded,  if  any  difputes  fhould  arife  about 
inward  light  and  fpiritual  gifts  among  the  quakers,  and  if 
thofe  peaceable  perfons  fliould  fall  out,  call  names,  and  ex- 
communicate one  another.  But  when  the  empire  became 
chriftian,  thefe  divilions  became  fatal  to  the  public  tranquil- 
lity and  welfare. 

CoNSTANTiNE  had  fomc  experience  of  this  in  his  own  reign, 
towards  the  end  of  it  efpecially.  But  he  might  ftill  hope,  and 
the  fubmiffive  behaviour  of  the  clergy  towards  him  might  en- 
courage him  to  hope,  that  however  divided  they  were  concern- 
ing fpeculative  points  of  religion,  he  fhould  hold  them  faft  to 
his  intereft  by  their  own,  and  being  mafter  oi  the  fhepherds, 
fhould  be  mafter  of  the  flocks,  as  it  has  been  hinted  already. 
He  purfued  this  principle  therefore.  He  added  to  the  dignity 
of  ecclehaftical  perfons,  by  the  regard  he  {hewed  them,  and 
by  the  honors  he  afFcded  to  do  them.  He  added  to  their  power 
and  authority,  by  the  wealth,  the  privileges,  and  immuni- 
ties he  beilowed  upon  them,  and  by  the  laws  he  made  in  their 
favor.  All  this  tended,  in  appearance  and  in  pretence,  to  the 
fupport  and  improvement  of  a  fpiritual  power  alone.  He 
meaned,  that  this  fhould  be  diftindl  from  the  civil;  that  they 
(hould  be  independent  of  one  another,  and  both  dependent 
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on  him  ;  and  he  did  not  fee  that  this  was  a  diftinclion  without 
any  real  difference.  He  does  not  feem  to  have  enough  con- 
iidered  two  things,  which  long  experience  has  made  manifeft 
iince,  and  which  one  would  imagine  he  {hould  hav^e  forefeen. 
He  fhould  have  forefeen,  that  ecciefiaftical  magiftrates  would 
be  always  lefs  dependent  on  the  emperors  than  the  civil,  and 
were  for  that  reafon  lefs  fit  to  be  trufted  with  power.  It  was 
obvious,  that  civil  magiflrates  were  the  creatures  of  his  will, 
whom  he  could  make  and  unmake  at  pleafure,  and  not  only 
deprive  of  the  offices  they  held,  but  of  all  right  to  any  magi- 
ftracy  whatever;  whereas  thefc  ecclefiaflical  magiftrates,  whom 
he  admitted  by  a  legal  eftablifhment  into  the  empire,  were  ele6l- 
ed  independently  on  him  into  particular  offices,  and  had  a  right 
to  this  fort  of  magiflracy  in  general,  which  he  could  neither 
give  nor  take  away.  He  fhould  have  forefeen,  that  an  abfo- 
lute  power  over  private  confciences  was  in  nature,  and  might 
prove  in  effecH:,  a  much  greater  power  than  his  own;  that  the 
churcli  might  turn  againft  the  ftate;  from  the  companion  be- 
come the  rival,  and  from  the  rival,  the  tyrant  ol  it.  This  hap- 
pened in  four  centuries  after  his  time.  The  conftitution  of  the 
chriftian  church,  before  Constantine  laid  the  foundations 
of  that  fpiritual  tyranny,  which  he  and  his  fucceffors  raifed ; 
and  this  fpiritual  tyranny,  eftablifhed  and  grown  into  full 
ftrength  before  Charles  the  great,  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
temporal  tyranny,  which  he  and  his  father  eftablifhed  in  the 
bifhops  of  Rome,  the  remains  of  which  are  ftill  exiftent. 


SECTION     XXVI. 

During  this  period,  that  reaches  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  the  religious  fociety 
pretended  diredly  to  fpiritual  power  alone,  as  it  has  been  ob- 
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ferved.  Indire6lly,  indeed,  they  afTumed  a  fliare  of  the  other, 
incroached  on  the  civil  magiftrates,  and  oppofed  and  infulted 
them,  whereof  there  were  feveral  inftances  at  Rome  and  Alex- 
andria particularly  *. .  But  in  the  main,  they  exprefTed  great 
,  ^efpedl  and  fubmifilon  to  the  emperors.    Constantine  abetted 

*  No  inftance  of  this  kind  can  be  given  greater  than  the  whole  condudV  of  Cyril, 
the  Alexandrian  bifliop.  This  faint  and  father  of  the  church  was  violent  and  cruel 
againft  all  tliofe  who  differed  from  him,  even  in  exprefllon-,  for  Nestorius  did  little 
more:  and  yet,  when  he  had  prevailed  on  Theodosius,  by  bribing  mod  probably 
the  eunuch  Scholasticus,  to  turn  at  once  from  favoring  Nestorius  to  declare 
againft  him,  this  wretch,  in  concert  with  pope  Celestinus,  perfecuted  the  poor 
man  to  death  with  the  moft  pcrfevering  and  inveterate  malice.  He  fliewed  the  fame 
violence  of  temper  in  ufurping  on  the  civil  power,  and  in  fupporting  thefe  ufurpa- 
tions  by  riots,  infurreftions,  and  aflaflinations.  He  took  upon  him,  without  any 
authority  from  the  civil  magiftrate,  to  punifh  not  only  Jews,  but  fuch  Chriftians 
as  he  called  heretics-,  to  drive  them  out  of  the  city,  and  to  plunder  their  houfes  and 
churches,  the  fpoils  of  which  he  abandoned  to  the  mob,  who  were  the  inftruments 
of  his  tyranny,  for  their  greater  encouragement.  Orestes,  the  governor  of  Alex- 
andria, complained  isf  thefe  invafions  and  outrages,  and  attempted  to  reftrain  them, 
as  it  was  his  duty  to  do.  But  Cyril,  by  exciting  the  common  people,  the  moft 
feditious  that  were  to  be  found  in  any  city  of  the  empire,  maintained,  as  it  were,  a 
civil  war  in  that  city,  and  called  in  another  fort  of  mob  to  join  with  this  in  fup- 
porting it.  He  called  in  five  hundred  monks  at  once  from  their  retreats  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Nitria.  To  one  of  thefe,  named  Ammonius,  a  fit  inftrument  for  his  pur- 
pofe,  he  gave  the  command  of  this  fecular  and  ecclcfiaftical  mob,  by  whom  Ores- 
tes was  attacked  in  the  ftreets  of  Alexandria.  He  was  refcued,  indeed,  and  his 
life  was  faved,  tho'  he  had  been  wounded  by  Ammonius  in  the  fray.  The  mob  was. 
difperfed,  Ammonius  feized  and  put  to  death,  and  Cyril  had  the  impudence  to  de- 
clare him  a  martyr,  and  to  caufe  him  to  be  honored  as  fuch. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  mention  another  example  of  the  revengeful  and  fanguinary 
charafter  of  this  prelate.  Hypatia  was  a  platonician  lady„  of  fo  much  wifdom,. 
knowledge,  and  virtue,  that  flie  ufed  to  be  confultcd  by  the  philofophers,  and  evea 
the  governors  of  Alexandria,  and  that  Orestes  was  particularly  attached  to  her. 
To  be  revenged,  therefore,  of  Orestes,  for  Hypatia  does  not  appear  to  have 
given  him  any  provocation,  this  woman  was  attacked  by  another  ecclefiailical  bravo,^ 
whofe  name  was  Peter,  at  the  inftigation  of  Cyril,  in  the  llrcets  of  Alexandria,, 
where  they  ftrlpped  her  naked,  dragged  her  along,  and  made  her  fuffer  tlie  mofi 
cruel  outrages,  till  fhe  expired. 

It  is  not  worth  my  while  to  quote  any  more  inftances  of  the  ufurpations  and  cru- 
elty which  the  religious  Ibciety  exerciicd,  whenever,  and  wherever,  they  durft.  ilifto- 
ry  is  full  of  thein.  They  v^ere  exerciled  at  Rome  fometimes,  as  well  as  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  wherever  chriftianity  prevailed,. 
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them  in  the  exercife  of  this  power,  and  his  fucceffors  fometimes 
thro'  bigotry,  and  fometimes  thro'  policy,  as  we  may  colledt 
from  the  different  charaders  of  thefe  princes,  made  themfelves 
parties,  on  one  fide  or  the  other,  in  every  ecclefiaftical  difpute 
that  arofe.  This  gave  them  much  to  do,  maintained  a  perpe- 
tual ferment  in  the  empire,  and  was  almoft  as  great  an  evil 
from  within,  as  the  inundation  of  barbarous  nations  was 
from  without. 

Let  us  not  prefume,  like  many  divines,   to  account,   by 
the   fhort   and  fallible  rule  of  human  reafon,   for  Vv'hat  provi- 
dence  direds  or  fuffers.      But  we  may  obferve  with  aftonifli- 
ment,   that   a  religion,  revealed   by   God  himfelf,   taught  by 
himfelf  in  one  country,  where  he  fealed  it  with  his  blood,  as 
ftrangely  as  that  may  found  to  a  mere  theift,   and  propagated 
thro'  a  great  part  of  the  world  by  perfons  commiilloned  by  him, 
as  well  as  affiflied  fupernaturally  by  the  Holy  Ghofl:,  fliould  con- 
tinue more  than  feventeen  hundred  years  in  a  flux  ftate.      I  af- 
firm the  more  boldly,  that  it  has  continued  in  this  ftati^  fo  long, 
becaufe,  tho'  it  will  be  faid,  and  is  faid  every  day  in  the  pul- 
pit,  that  all  the  important   points   of  chriftianity,   and    every 
thing  made  neceflary  to  falvation,   are  fixed  and  clear,  yet  the 
aflertion  is   evidently  falfe,   when  it  is  applied  to  theological, 
however  true  it  would  be,  if  it  was  applied  to  gofpel  chriftia- 
nity ;  and  it  may  be  proved  to  be  fo  even  out  of  the  inconfift- 
ent  mouths  of  thofe  who  make  it.      To  whatever  fed:  we  addid 
ourfelves,   if  we  are  faved,   it  mufl:  be  on  the  faith  of  man,  it 
cannot  be  on  that  of  God;  for  the  pure  word  ot  God  neither  is 
nor  ever  has  been  the  fole  criterion  of  orthodojcy.      Theology 
has  done  by  the  word,  as  philofophy  did  by  the  works  of  God, 
and  the  fame  abufe  has  been  made  of  both.      Naturalifts  have 
built  immenfe  fyftcms  of  imagination  on  a  few  fenfible  phze-^ 
nomena,  inaccurately  obferved  very  often;  and  not  always  very 
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fairly  recorded.  Divines  have  done  the  fame,  on  a  fcv/  intel- 
ligible and  unintelligible  paflages,  picked  up  here  and  there 
in  the  fcriptures,  and  conned:ed  and  commented  as  their  pur- 
pofes  required.  The  firft  have  not  flopped  where  the  phccno- 
mena  have  ceafed ;  nor  the  other,  where  the  fcriptures  have  been 
filent,  or  have  not  fpoken  clearly  ;  which  ought  to  be  reputed 
the  fame,  and  to  check  our  prefumption  alike.  On  the  con- 
trary, where  they  have  had  no  rule  to  go  by,  like  men  freed 
from  reftraint,  they  have  gone  the  greateft  and  the  boldeft 
lengths.  This  has  been  the  cafe  from  the  apoftolical  days  to 
thefe,  and  to  this  we  owe  all  the  difputes  that  have  puzzled 
religion,  and  all  the  mifchief  which  thefe  difputes  have  brought 
on  the  world.  This  muft  be  the  cafe  too,  till  divines  return 
to  the  gofpel,  as  philofophers  have  returned  to  nature,  and 
prefume  to  dogmatife  no  farther  than  the  plain  import  of  it 
will  juftify,  contenting  themfelves  to  leave  things  dark  and  am- 
biguous, which  revelation  has  left  fo.  How  foon  this  will  hap- 
pen, I  know  not.  Such  a  method  is  now,  as  it  was  of  old, 
too  fober  for  enthuiiafts,  the  fubjed:  too  barren  tor  rhetors,  and 
the  avowal  of  ignorance  too  humble  for  doctors,  who  pretend 
to  teach  fupernatural,  as  well  as  natural  theology,  and  to  af- 
fume  to  themfelves,  that  knowledge,  which  Christ  intended 
fhould  be  common  to  all  who  are  to  be  faved  by  it,  as  Eras- 
mus fomewhere  or  other  obferves*.  But  we  mufl:  go  back 
again  to  the  primitive  ages,  that  we  may  fee  in  fome  few  par- 
ticular inftanccs,  the  rife  and  growth  of  human  authority  in 
matters  of  religion. 

It  was  foretold,  that  falfe  prophets  would  arife  among  Chri- 
flians,  and  it  was  natural  that  they  fhould  in  fuch  an  age,  in 

*  ■  ad  paucos  homines  contrahimus  rem,  qua  Christus  voluit  nihil  efle 

communius. 
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countries  where  the  minds  of  men  had  been  long  prepared  for 
every  thing  that  appeared  fupernatural  or  myftic,  and  on  the- 
publication  of  a  religion  new  and  marvellous.     Converted  Jews 
might  think,   and  in  fa6l  did  think, 'that  they  had  a  right  to 
take  their  (bare  in  building  iip  and  adorning  a  religion,  which 
fnrunor  out  of  theirs,   and  whofe  authority   refted   on   that  of 
their    prophecies.      Converted    heathens   might  think,   and  in 
faft   did   think,   that  they  had  at  leaft  as  good  a  right  of  the 
fame  kind,  fince  fome  of  the  moft  fublime  doftrines  of  chrifti- 
anity  were  fuch  as  Pythagoras  and  Plaio  had   taught,   and- 
lince  the  prophecies,  urged  from  heathen  records  concerning- 
Christ,  were  much  more  clear  and  exprefs  than  any  of  thofe- 
that  were  brought  from  the  jcwifh  fcriptures.      But  there  were 
other  circuniftances,   which  gave  more  immediate  temptation' 
and  pretence  to  the  falfe  prophets  that  arofe  in  the  days  of  the 
apoftles,   and    multiplied   very  faft  afterwards,   like  fwarms  of 
infers  from  thofe  dung-hills,   the  cabaliftical  fehools  of  Jews, 
and  the  metaphyf.cal  fehools  of  heathens. 

The  chriftian  fyftem  of  faith  and  pradlice  was  taught  by  God 
himfelf,  and  to  affert  or  to  imply,  that  the  divine  Logos,  who 
was  incarnated  to  inftrudl  as  well  as  to  redeem  mankind,  re- 
vealed it  incompletely  or  iraperfedly,  is  not  lefs  abfurd  nor 
lefs  impious,  than  to  affert,  or  to  imply,  that  he  performed  the 
work  of  our  redemption  in-completely  or  imperfedtly.  Ghrifti- 
anity  therefore,  as  the  Saviour  publifhed  it,  was  full  and  fuf- 
ficicnt  to  all  the  purpofesof  it.  Simplicity  and  plainnefs  fhewed, 
that  it  was  defigned  to  be  the  religion  of  mankind,  and  ma- 
nifefted  likewife  the  divinity  of  it's  originaL  But  then,  this; 
very  fimplicity  and  plainnefs  was  a  ftumbling  block  to  fome, 
and  a  pretence  to  others.  The  theology  of  thofe  ages  had  ac- 
cuftomed  men  to  think,  that  nothing  could  be  divine,  which 
was  not  myfterious,  and  that  incoherent,  obfcure.  rhapfodies, 
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which  are  frequently  the  language  of  ignorance  or  fraud,  were 
fure  charaderiftics  of  fuperior  knowledge  in  the  firft  philofoph)', 
or  of  infpiration  from  above.  The  prophets,  among  the  J -ws, 
had  fpoke  in  this  ftyle;  the  heathen  oracles  pronounced  ajnig- 
mas ;  the  theology  of  Egypt  and  the  Eaft  was  unintelligible, 
and  the  metaphyfical  refinements  of  the  Greek  philofophcrs 
were  a  mere  jargon  of  words,  fuppofed  to  fignify  moft  fub- 
lime  truths,  tho'  they  had  really  no  meaning  at  all.  The  Jews, 
therefore,  who  believed  in  the  Mediah  when  he  appeared,  and 
the  heathens,  who  heard  that  the  divine  Logos  had  appeared, 
could  not  fail  to  receive  his  dodlrine  agreeably  to  their  preju- 
dices and  habitudes.  A  fyftem  of  natural  law,  enforced  by  a 
divine  miffion,  and  a  divine  fandion,  had  nothing  in  it  which 
was  new  to  either  of  them  j  and  the  heathens  knew,  that  the 
title  of  Son  of  God  had  been  given  to  Zoroaster  and  to  others. 
But  the  fimpliclty  and  plainnefs  of  his  do6lrine  might  furprife 
them  the  more,  for  this  very  reafon.  They  could  fcarce  fail 
to  perfuade  themfelves,  that  this  fimplicity  and  plainnefs  mult 
be  the  veil  of  fomething  more  marvellous  and  more  worthy  of  a 
revelation.  All  was  type  and  figure  in  the  facred  writings  of 
the  Jews,  and  they  were  obliged  to  underftand  now  of  a  fpi- 
ritual,  what  they  had  till  now  underftood  of  a  temporal  king- 
dom. All  the  grofs  conceptions  of  polytheifm  and  idolatry 
were  exploded.  Heaven  continued  to  be  peopled  as  much  as 
ever,  but  with  inhabitants  of  another  kind.  In  fiiort,  all  the 
pompous  rites  and  ceremonies  of  external  worfliip  were  abolifh- 
ed  at  firft  among  Chriftians,  and  God  was  to  be  adored  in  fpi- 
rit  and  in  truth.  After  fuch  changes  as  thefe,  it  feems  to  me, 
that  the  converts  to  chriftianity  could  not,  as  they  did  not,  fail, 
agreeably  to  their  prejudices  and  habitudes,  to  embroider  fome 
of  the  tinfel  of  the  religions  they  left  on  the  religion  they 
embraced,   nor  to  make  the  fpirituality  of  one  as  fit  to  create 
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aftonifhment,  and  to  maintain  an  attachment  in  the  minds 
qf  men,   as  the  carnaHty  of  the  others. 

v/  This  was  done,  the  great  means  of  doing  it  offered  them- 
felves.  Chriftianity  was  taught  firft,  and  propagated  after- 
wards, by  word  of  mouth.  So  the  apoftles  and  the  difciples 
received  it,  and  fo  they  infl:ru6ted  the  converts  they  made  in 
their  feveral  difperfions.  Nor  were  thefe  the  fole  preachers  of 
divine  revelation.  Others  arofe  who  had  not  been  taught  in 
the  fame  fchool,  nor  been  commifTioned  to  teach  in  the  fame 
manner.  Paul  himfelf  was  one  of  thefe.  He  entered  a  vo- 
lunteer into  the  apoftlefl-iip.  At  leaft  his  extraordinary  voca- 
tion was  known  to  none  but  himfelf.  He  went  about  preach- 
ing his  gofpel,  as  he  called  it,  before  he  had  any  correfpon- 
dence,  or  even  acquaintance,  with  thofe  who  compofed  the 
church  of  Christ  at  that  time;  and  when  he  came  among 
them  he  took  the  air  of  a  mafter,  fubmitted  to  none,  but  con- 
trouled  and  reprimanded  even  the  prince  of  the  apoftles,  as  you' 
pretended  catholics  affedlto  call  St.  Peter.  The  apoftles,  the 
difciples,  and  the  firft  converts  in  general,  were  ignorant,  illi- 
terate perfons.  Such  men,  therefore,  as  deemed  themfelves  more 
flcilful  in  cabaliftical  interpretations  of  the  fcriptures,  and  more 
knowing  in  jewifh  and  heathen  theology,  might  affume  the- 
fime  rights  which  the  apoftles  and  difciples  exercifed  ;  teach,, 
convert,  and  form  different  congregations :  or  they  might  add^ 
to,  and  alter  the  do6lrines,  which  the  apoftles  and  difciples 
taught,  and  thus  form  different  fe6ls,  in  the  fame  churches,, 
by  affuming  no  other  right  than  that  which  every  member  had, 
man  and  woman  indifcriminately,  the  right  of  prophefying  or 
preaching,  as  often  as  they  pleafed  to  fuppofe  that  the  fpirit 
moved  them  to  it.  The  apoftles  oppofed  the  falfe  prophets 
that  arofe  in  their  time,  by  epiftles,  by  meffages,  and  by  re- 
viliting  the  churches  they  had  themfelves  founded,  but  often 
5  without 
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without  effedr,  and  always  with  much  difficulty,  as  we  may 
judge  by  that  which  Paul  found  to  maintain  his  authority  in 
the  church  of  Corinth,   and  in  others. 

One  would  think  that  the  gifts  of  the  fpirit,  among  which 
this  of  prophefvingor  preaching  held  a  firft  place,  Ouuld  not  only 
have  fupplied  the  want  of  all  other  knowledge,  and  have  put  to 
lilence  the  moft  learned  and  eloquent,  but  Ihould  have  efta- 
blifhed,  by  the  influence  and  energy  of  one  and  the  fame  fpirit, 
one  and  the  fame  fyftem  of  faith  and  manners  in  the  whole 
ehriftian  church.  This  would  have  been  the  cafe  too,  it  muft 
have  been  fo  neceffarily,  if  all  thofe  who  pretended  to  gifts  of 
the  fpirit  had  really  had  them;  and  it  has  always  feemed  to  me 
that  Origen  anfwered  Celsus  very  poorly,  when,  to  juftify 
or  excufe  the  variety  of  opinions  and  fe6ls  among  Chrillians, 
he  urges  thofe  that  abounded  among  the  heathen  philofophers. 
But  many  thought  they  had  thefe  gifts  of  the  fpirit  who  had 
them  not,  many  pretended  to  have  them  who  knew  they 
had  them  not ;  and  it  grew  fo  eafy  to  impofe  the  belief  of 
them  on  the  multitude,  that  Simon,  who  had  offered  to  buy 
themj  might  think  himfelf  well  off  that  bargain,  perhaps,  and 
that  the  other  heretics  who  arofe  might  not  find  any  want  of 
them  to  efl:abli£h  their  feds.  The  belief  that  they  had  them 
was  eafily  wrought  by  fham  miracles,  by  feeming  or  real  au- 
fterity  of  life,  by  diicourfes  filled  with  falfe  fubUme  about  fpi- 
ritual  beings  and  metaphyfical  or  fupernatural  doctrines,  and 
by  other  proofs  of  the  fame  equivocal  fort,  in  an  age  when  en— 
thufiafm  was  the  epidemical  dii'eafe,  and  when  one  great  reve- 
lation gave  occafion  and  pretence  to  ib  many  little  ones.  That 
fuch  was  the  temper  of  the  age,  and  fuch  the  charader  of  thofe 
who  proi-cilcd  chriftianity  in  it,  will  appear  the  lefs  doubtful  to 
us,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  feveral  apocalypfes  that  were  current 
among  the  primitive  Chriftians,  the  apocalypfe  or  revelation  of 

St.  John- 
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St.  [oHN  and  that  of  Cerinthus,  for  inftance,  if  they  were 
not  the  fame,  and  if  the  refveries  of  a  mad  judaifing  Chriftian- 
have  not  got  into  the  canon  under  the  apoftle's  name :  the  apo- 
calypfe  of  St.  Peter,  that  of  St.  Paul,  and  that  of  St.  Tho- 
mas likewife,  all  of  which  are  now  loft,  and  have  been  fo  long, 
but  the  ftyle  and  matter  of  which  may  be  guelled  at  with  fuf- 
ficient  afiurance  by  the  ftyle  and  matter  of  that  which  we  have 
in  our  hands.  That  the  apoftles,  to  whom  thefe  are  afcribed^ 
were  not  the  authors  of  them  may  well  be.  But  the  authors 
of  them  were  Chriftians  ;  and  if  all  the  fathers  and  churches 
did  not  receive  them,  as  all  did  not  receive  the  apocalypfe  ad- 
mitted into  our  canon,  yet  many  did,  and  that  is  fufficient  for 
my  purpofe,  efpecially  when  it  is  joined  to  fo  many  other  in- 
ftances  of  enthufiafm  as  the  firft  Chriftians  gave,  which  can- 
not be  denied,  tho'  the  terms  may  be  changed,  and  -madne(s 
and  phrenzy  may  be  called  divine  illumination,  myftical  rap- 
ture,  or  holy  zeal. 

The  names  alone  of  thofe  who  held  different  opinions  con- 
cerning the  moft  important  points  of  chriftianity,  and  formed 
different  fc6ts,  would  fill  a  very  long  roll ;  and  even  a  fumma-' 
ry  account  of  their  doctrines  wouid  fill  a  treatife  much  larger 
than  I  defign  this  effay  fhall  be.  Befides  which,  I  am  far  from 
believing  the  greateft  part  of  the  abfurdities,  profanations  and 
impieties  imputed  to  them  by  Iren^us,  Epiphanius,  Cle- 
MENi'  of  Alexandria,  Eusebius,  and  others,  fome  as  antient, 
and  fome  more  modern.  What  credit  and  what  refped:  foever 
fathers  and  ecclefiaftical  writers  may  deferve  on  other  fubjed-s, 
fure  I  am  that  they  deferve  none,  when  they  fpeak  ol  thofe 
who  diftered  from  them,  and  on  whom,  for  that  fufficient 
reafon,  the  brand  of  herefy  had  been  once  fixed.  The  parties 
of  fuch  nn.n  were  their  judges:  and  we  know  them  only  by 
the  paffioijate  acculations  which  their  enemies  brought,  and 
5  the 
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tlic  fevere  fentences  which  they  pronounced.  Even  the  writings 
againft  opinions  that  prevailed  after  long  contefts,  and  contefts 
fometimes  of  dubious  iffue  in  the  church,  as  well  as  the  writ- 
ings againfl:  chriftianity  itiell",  were  ftifled  in  their  birth,  or  dc- 
ftroyed  afterwards  by  the  vigilance  of  the  orthodox,  and  the 
zeal  of  emperors  who  exerted  their  whole  authority  for  this 
purpofe;  inftances  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  theodofian 
code,  particularly.  Nothing  can  be  therefore  more  unciiarita- 
ble,  nor  more  unjufl:,  ior  chanty  and  juflice  are  due  to  the  dead 
as  well  as  to  the  living,  than  to  join  in  the  common  cry  againft 
the  hereticSy  that  arofe  in  the  firft  and  fucceeding  ages  of  the 
church,  to  do  this  implicitly  on  the  mofl:  fufpicious  teftimony, 
and  to  do  it  in  the  full  extent  of  abominations  and  abfurdities 
imputed  to  them  by  ecclefiiaftical  writers.  I  fhall  decline  this 
proceeding,  tho'  the  cuftom  be  fo  eftablifhed,  and  lo  fandi- 
iaed  in  opinion,  that  he  who  declines  it  runs  the  rifk  of  becom- 
ing an  obje6l  of  the  fame  uncharitablenefs  and  injuftice. 

Many  accufations  have  been  brought  by  Chriftians  againft 
Chrift-ians,  that  carry  on  their  front  as  evident  marks  of  calumny,, 
as  any  of  thofe  which  the  heathen  brought  againft  the  whole 
body  of  Chriftians,  in  the  rage  of  party  and  the  fury  of  perfecu- 
tion.  The  former  feem  even  to  have  been  invented  on  the 
latter,  and  they  were  applied  to  the  fame  cruel  ufe  wherever  the 
orthodox  had  power  for  it.  The  Carpocratians,  or  the  Mon- 
tanifts,  or  both,  for  both  were  comprehended  in  the  general 
appellation  of  Gnoftics,  lay  under  the  imputation  of  drawing 
blood  from  infants,  and  making  up  the  facramental  bread  with 
it.  Can  we  doubt  that  this  idle  tale  took  it's  rife  from  another, 
which  the  heathens  propagated  againft  the  Chriftians,  whom 
they  accufed  of  facrificing  children  and  eating  their  flefti  ? 
That  the  celebration  of  nodturnal  myfteries  among  the  Chrif- 
tians might  give  occafton  to  feme  debauch,  as  it  had  done; 

among, 
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among  the  Pagans,  we  may  believe.  But  that  the  promifcu- 
ous,  nay  inceftuous  ufe  of  v/omen  was  a  religious  inftitution  of 
any  fe61:,  or  that  the  Nicholaites  prefcribed  this  ufe  of  them  on 
every  friday,  as  one  of  the  neceffary  means  oi  falvation,  I  be- 
lieve no  more  than  I  do  the  iilly  ftory,  as  circumftantial  as  it  is, 
which  Tertullian  refutes,  of  a  dog  tied  to  a  candleftick  in 
the  love-feafts  of  Chriftians,  which  he  pulled  down  and  ex- 
tinguifhed  by  catching  at  a  piece  of  bread  thrown  out  of  his 
reach;  after  which,  not  only  other  devout  perfons  mingled  to- 
gether in  the  dark  promifcuoufly,  but  even  fathers  and  daugh- 
ters, mothers  and  fons,  brother  and  fifters,  in  one  common 
inceft. 

These  objedions,  and  fuch  as  thefe,  fhould  not  have  been 
made  by  the  orthodox,  out  of  a  regard  to  truth  ;  nor  fhould 
others  have  been  infifted  on  as  much  as  they  were,  perhaps,  in 
point  of  prudence.  The  Simonians  were  reputed  magicians, 
like  the  founder  of  their  fe6t.  So  were  the  Carpocratians,  the 
Valentinians,  and  others.  They  pretended  to  charms  and  en- 
chantments, to  command  the  good,  to  conflrain  the  evil  fpirits, 
and  to  exercile  all  the  imaginary  powers  of  this  kind,  which 
were  believed  in  a  fuperftitious  age,  under  the  notion  of  magic 
natural  and  theurgic.  The  impofition  was  grofs,  no  doubt, 
and  the  practice  a  cheat.  But  if  we  had  in  our  hands  the  apo- 
logies of  thefe  heretics,  as  we  have  thofe  of  the  orthodox,  I 
fufped:  that  we  fhould  find  the  former  ready  to  juftifyj  or  to 
excufe,  themfelves  by  the  example  oi  the  latter.  They  might 
quote,  unjuftly  indeed,  but  plaufibly  at  that  time,  the  precept 
of  St.  Jamks  "*,  and  the  praftice  of  the  church  as  an  example  of 
both  kinds  of  magic  in  one.  The  apoftle  direds,  that  prayers 
fliould  be  faid  over  the  fick,  and  that  they  fhould  be  anointed 
with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;  the  effed:  of  which  ceremony 

*  Chap.  V. 
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was  to  be  the  cure  of  their  infirmities,  and  the  remiflion  of  their 
fins.  Your  pretended  catholic  church  employs  it  fo  late,  that, 
tho'  you  believe  pioufly  that  it  ferves  for  the  remifilon  of  fins, 
you  cannot  difcover,  by  experiment,  whether  it  ferves  as  effedu- 
ally  to  the  cure  of  difeafes.  But  in  the  primitive  church,  the 
remedy  was  employed  for  both,  and  the  fick  took  it  betimes. 
It  was  a  fecret,  might  the  apologifis  of  herefy  fay,  both  of  na- 
tural and  theurgic  magic,  and  they  might  pretend  that  fevcral 
fuch  had  been  difcovered  by  them,  or  by  their  illuminated  maf- 
ters.  They  might  proceed  farther,  and  quote  all  the  pompous 
things  that  chriftian  apologifts  ufed  to  advance  concerning  the 
power  they  pretended  to  exercife  daily  over  demons,  whom  they 
conjured,  fubdued,  and  expelled  out  of  the  bodies  of  men,, 
when  all  the  exorcifms  of  the  heathens  had  failed.  The  apo- 
logias of  thefe  herefies,  who  writ  later,  might  urge  ftill  greater 
authorities  to  juftify  their  pretenfions.  They  might  appeal,  for 
inflance,  to  the  conftantand  univerfal  pra6lice  of  their  adverfa- 
ries  themfelves,  even  in  that  age,  who  admitted  neither  children 
nor  perfons  grown  up  to  baptifm,  till  the  impure  fpirits  were 
driven  from  them  by  exorcifms,  and  by  the  holy  blowings  of 
priefts  upon  them,  which  fuperfiitious  ceremony  was  brought 
gravely  as  a  proof  in  the  difpute  with  the  Semi-Pelagians  about 
grace,  and  was  fuppofcd  necell:n-y  to  precede  baptifm,  as  bap- 
tifm 2;race. 

The  truth  is,  that  leveral  of  the  fupciftitious  notions,  inftitu- 
tions,  and  cuftoms  of  the  Eaftern  and  Egyptian  nations  crcep- 
ed  into  chriftianiry,  round  about  thro'  judaifm  at  firft,  and  af- 
terwards directly.  Every  one  took  o[  this  tinfe],  as  I  called  it 
above,  what  he  liked  beft,  or  what  he  thought  might  be  be(t 
adjufted  to  improve  the  chriflian  fyftem.  This  was  done  by 
jewifii  converts,  in  the  fpirit  of  the  cabbala,  Vy-hich  taught  thera, 
under  the  pretence  of  explaining,   to   create    myftcries    where 

Vol,   lY,  N  n  a  there 
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there  were  none,  and  by  heathen  converts,  in  the  delirious  fpi- 
litofmetaphyrics,  which  they  had  caught  from  the  Pythagorean 
iind  IMatonic  philofophy.  It  was  common  to  all  Cliriftians. 
]t  was  not  confined  to  thofe  who  were  called  heretics,  becaufe 
they  differed  from  thofe  who  allumed  the  title  of  orthodox. 
If  the  former  affumed  the  pompous  title  of  Gnoftics,  and 
dcfpifcd  the  firft  preachers  of  chriflianity  as  ignorant  and  illite- 
rate men,  the  latter  grew  Gnoftics  foon,  without  affuming  the 
title,  tho'  Clkment  of  Alexandria  maintained,  that  to  be  a 
good  Chrifiian,  it  was  neceffary  to  be  a  good  Gnoftic.  1  hus 
ignorance  and  learning  confpired  to  turn  the  plaineft  religion 
that  ever  was  into  a  chaos  of  theology,  from  which  it  has  never 
been  reduced  again  to  an  uniform,  confiftent,  and  intelligible 
fyftem.  It  feems  too  that  the  teachers  of  it  have  never  defigned 
that  it  iliould  be  fo  reduced  ;  for  they  have  proceeded,  in  every 
age,  as  if  religion  was  intended,  fays  the  author  of  Hudibras 
very  fenfibly,  in  his  burlefque  ftyle,  for  nothing  elfe  but  to  be 
mended.  God  drew  light  out  of  darknefs :  men  have  drawn 
darknefs  out  of  light ;  and  whilft  many  have  pretended  to  be 
tlicir  guides,  they  have  wandered  different  wavs  without  any 
guide  at  all  ;  for  it  is  in  this  cafe  moft  true,  that  the  blind  have 
led  the  blind,  and  they  have  all  fallen,  fome  into  one  ditch,  fome 
into  another.  All  have  pretended  fubmiffion  to  the  authority 
of  God.  All  without  exception,  orthodox  as  well  as  heretics, 
have  fubmitted,  in  truth,  to  the  authority  of  man.  Number- 
lefs  human  inflitutions  have  divided  a  world  that  the  divine 
might  have  united,  and  inftead  of  univerfal  peace,  founded  on 
univerfal  benevolence,  the  natural  effect  of  the  latter,  they 
have  caufed  and  maintained  perpetual  difcord,  hatred,  wars, 
perfecutions,  and  maffacres.  I  faid  that  chriflianity  became 
a  chaos  of  theology,  and  the  image  is  proper.  It  has  been 
£ompofed  of  jarring  elements  ever  fince. 

nulli 
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nulli  fua  forma  manebat, 


Obftabatque  aliis  aliud.- 


These  divifions  and  contentions  were  fo  general  in  the  primi- 
tive church,  that  St.  Jerom  fuppofes  them  to  have  given  occa- 
fion   to   the  inftitution  of  bifhops :   and  I  will  obferve  by  the 
way,  that  I  may  make  my  court  to  your  clergy  and  ours,  that 
even  on  this  hypothefis  bifhops  may  be  reckoned  of  apoftolical 
inftitution;  lince  the  reafon  of  inftituting  them  commenced  in 
the  days   of  the  apoftles.      This  reafon  was,   according  to  St. 
Jerom*,  becaufe  there  would  be  otherwife  as  many  fchifms  as 
priefts,   and  becaufe  every  one  of  thefe,   drawing   men  to   his 
private  opinions,  which  was,  I  believe,  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word  herefy  f,  the  church  of  Christ  would  be  otherwife 
broken.      Thofe  affemblies,  which  we  call  councils,  had  been 
convened  for  the  fame  purpofe,  in  imitation  of  that  which  was 
held  at  Jerufalem,  and  wherein  the  fchifm  breaking  out  at  An- 
tioch,   and  fomented  or  authorifed,  at  leaft,  by  the  oppolition 
of  PiiTER  and  Paul,  was  compromifed.      But  neither  of  thefe 
means    proved    efFed:ual.       Bifhops  quarrelled,   difputed,   in- 
trigued,  when  they  ftood  fingle  :  and  when  they  aflemblcd  in 
councils,  they  anathematifed,  that  is,  they  curfcd  and  damned 
one  another.      Various  gofpels,   various  epifties,    were  current. 
They  were  all  received,  in  fomc  of  the  churches  at  leafl:.     What 
thev  contained,  that  are  not  come  down  to  us,  we  know  not. 
But  we  mav  well  believe  that  they  gave  occa£on  to  diverdty  of 
opinions,  lince  we  know  that  the  boafted  chain  of  tradition  was 
not  uniforni  in  fomeof  the  moft  important  points,  and  fmce  we 
know  that  the  difputes  which  arofe  in  chriftian  congregations, 
of  how  great  or  how  little  moment  foever,  were  pufhed  with  the 
utmoft  violence.    The  difpute  juft  mentioned  could  not  regard. 
effentials ;  for  about  effentials  the  prince  of  the  apoftles  could, 

*  Adv.  LvciF.  -f-  Ad  EvAC. 
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not  err,  nor  would  have  yielded  to  a  new  comer  who  had  never 
converied  with  tl)e  Lord,  and  who  could  pretend  to  no  more  of 
the  gi(ts  and  illunnnations  of  the  fpirit  than  himfeU.  Such 
again  was  the  difpute  about  the  celebration  of  Eaflier,  in  which, 
trifling  as  it  was,  much  acrimony  was  fhewn,  many  fynods 
were  held,  and  a  *  bifhop  of  Rome  was  on  the  point  ot  ex- 
commimicating  all  the  churches  of  Afia.  I  cite  no  more  of 
this  fort,  which  regarded  chiefly  difcipline  and  outward  ob- 
fcrvances,  wherein  there  were  fome  who  afFedled  greater  evan- 
gelical purity,  fome  who  afierted  evangelical  liberty,  and  fome 
who  pradifed  a  fort  of  fpiritual  licentioufnefs.  But  I  proceed 
to  obferve,  that  other  dilputes  arofe,  wherein  the  mofl;  effential 
points  ot  chriftianity  were  luppofed  to  conlifi:.  Thefe  were 
clifputes  about  faith  more  than  works ;  and  tho'  fuch  of  the 
ciifputants,  as  grew,  by  time,  accident,  management,  or  vio- 
lence, to  be  reputed  orthodox,  damned  tliofe  who  differed 
from  them ;  yet  the  points  on  which  they  differed  were  fo  un- 
determinable by  revelation,  and  fo  incomprehenfible  to  reafon, 
that  they  remain,  after  all  the  mifchief  they  have  done,  ftiU 
undetermined  lor  want  of  any  criterion.  Of  the  difputes  about 
grace,  predeflination,  free-will,  eledlion,  reprobation,  fandti- 
fication,  juflification,  and  other  fublime  theological  dodlrines 
which  St,  Paul  pretended  to  teach  and  to  explain,  and  which 
it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  no  man  had  prefumed  to  teach  after 
that  great  apoflle,  fince  they  appeared  obfcure  even  to  St.  Pe- 
ter, I  fhall  fay  nothing.  It  will  be  fufficient  that  I  fay  fome- 
thing  of  the  opinions  that  were  entertained,  and  of  the  difputes 
that  arofe  in  the  primitive  church,  concerning  the  divine  and 

f  jiritual  natures. 

i. 

Now  concerning  thefe  particularly,   we  muft  obferve  that 
they  were  derived  much  more  from  the  heathen  than  thejewifli 

*  Victor. 

theology. 
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theoloorv.  As  much  ufe  as  the  latter  made  of  angels  In  their 
fcripturesj  and  as  fond  as  fome  writers  have  been  to  make 
Michael  pafs  for  a  fecond  cflcnce  in  the  trinity,  and  Gabriel 
for  a  third,  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  learned  men,  that  the 
Jews  did  not  know,  before  the  captivity,  fo  much  as  the  names 
they  gave  to  thefe  heavenly  meffengers,  after  it.  But  to  begin 
higher,  and  at  the  firft  principle  of  all  theology.  It  has  been 
fhewn,  in  one  of  thefe  effays,  on  grounds  of  very  great  proba- 
bility, that  the  one  Supreme  Being  v/as  known  to  the  heathens, 
that  he  was  acknowledged  even  by  thofe  among  whom  Poly- 
theifm  and  idolatry  prevailed,  and  that  he  was  worfhipped  too, 
wherever  a  crowd  of  imaginary  divinities,  that  fuperftition  in- 
troduced, did  not  intercept  this  worlliip.  It  muft  be  confefled, 
that  this  happened  fooner  or  later  in  all  thofe  countries  to 
which  our  traditions  extend.  They  had  ungenerated  and 
generated,  fupercelefrial  and  celeftial  gods,  whole  gods  and 
half  gods,  and  angels  and  daemons,  and  genii  and  fpirits, 
and  fouls,  in  all  their  fyftems  of  theology.  This  monftrous 
affemblage  made  the  objed  of  vulgar  adoration.  But  we 
know  that  philofophers  thought  more  reafonably  at  all  times, 
or  that  their  inward  do6trine  was  lefs  abfurd  than  their  out- 
ward, and  that  theifm  was  taught  more  purely,  and  that 
religion  was  made  more  intellcdbual  by  thofe  of  them  who  re- 
fined on  this  grofs  theology,  like  Pythagoras  and  Plato, 
whofe  philofophy  had  fprcad  during  fome  centuries  before  chrif- 
tianity  began,  and  was  taught  in  the  famous  fchool  of  Alex- 
andria, both  when  it  began  and  long  after.  From  this  fchool 
there  came  fome  of  the  greated  advocates,  and  fome  of  the 
greateft  enemies,  of  chriftianity  ;  fome  of  the  greateft  faintF, 
and  fome  of  the  greateft  heretics.  It  could  not  happen  other- 
wife,  for  many  reafons,  and  among  the  reft  for  this.  The  fefl 
of  Pot  A  MO  was  eftablifhed  at  this  time,  and  the  mode  of  choof- 
ing  particular  opinions  in  every  kO:,  without  an  entire  attach- 
ment 
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ment  to  any  one,  was  prevalent,  as  it  has  been  faid,  I  think, 
already.  This  mode  had  a  great  influence  on  the  chriftian  fyf- 
tem.  Many  inftances  of  it  might  be  produced.  That  of 
Origen  may  ftand  for  all.  He  was  zealous,  but  learned.  He 
applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures,  and  took  infinite 
pains  to  eftablifh  the  text,  and  fix  the  fenfe  of  them  :  but  he 
was  imbued  fo  ftrongly  with  cabaliftical  and  metaphyfical  noti- 
ons and  habits,' that  he  taught  many  whimfical  doftrines,  and 
gave  much  advantage  to  men  every  way  his  inferiors,  to 
fuch  as  [erom  among  the  antients,  and  fuch  as  Beza  among 
the  moderns. 

Christians  who  formed  their  opinions  concerning  the  Su- 
preme Being  in  this  fchool,   or  out  of  it,   on  the  beft  princi- 
ples of  heathen  theology,  formed  them  very  different  from  thofe 
of  the  |ews.      They  went  into  extremes  on  both  fides.      The 
Jews  believed  not  only  the  monarchy  of  God  over  all  being,  but 
his  unity ;  and  were  famous  for  their  averfion  to  polytheifm  and 
idolatry,  at  leafi:  after  their  feventy  years  captivity.      If  they  had 
not  received  this  faith  from  their  patriarchs,   they  might  have 
learned  it  from  the  Egyptians.      Nay    their   patriarchs  might 
learn  it  by  their  commerce  with  this  people.    I  do  not  fay  that 
they  did.    But  this  I  fay,  that  it  is  more  eafy  to  fiiew  how  they 
might,   than   divines   have   found  it  to  give  a  fufficient  reafon 
why  MosES,   who  took  fo  many  inflitutions  from  Egypt,   of 
much  lefs  importance  and  efficacy  towards  theg;ood  government 
of  a  rebellious  and  obflinate  people,  negleded  to  inculcate  the 
dodrine  of  the  immortality  of  tlie  foul,   and  of  a  future  fbate 
of  rewards  and   punifliments ;    which  other  legiflators,    who 
were  not  more  learned  than  he  was  in  all  the  learninor  of  the 
Egyptians,   took  from  them,   and  employed   to  the  beft  pur- 
pofes.    But  altho'  the  conceptions,  which  the  Jews  entertained 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  were  thus  far  very  orthodox  in  the  eye 

o£ 
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of  reafon,  and  altho'  their  pfalmifts  and  their  prophets  ilrained 
their  imaginations  to  exprefs  the  mofl:  elevated  Icntimcnts  of 
God,  of  his  works,  and  of  the  methods  of  his  providence-,  vet 
this  eternal,  this  infinite  Being  was  reprefented  in  their  liiflories, 
and  in  the  whole  fyftem  of  their  religion,  as  a  local  tutelary- 
deity,  carried  about  in  a  trunk,  or  reliding  in  a  temple  ;  as  an 
ally,  who  had  entered  into  a  covenant  with  their  fathers ;  as  a 
legiflator,  who  had  writ  their  laws  with  his  own  hand  ;  as  a 
king,  who  had  adually  held  the  reins  of  their  government ;  and 
as  an  induftrious  magiftrate,  who  defcended  into  all  the  parti- 
culars of  religious  and  civil  adminiftration,  even  into  the  moft 
minute  and  meanefl:.  Thus  were  the  Jews  accuflomed  to  fami- 
liarife  themfelvcs  with  the  Supreme  Being,  and  to  imagine 
that  he  familiarifed  himfelf  with  them;  to  think  him  conflantly 
employed  about  them,  as  about  the  nation  he  had  chofen  for 
his  eledl  and  favorite  people,  and  to  figure  him  to  themfelves 
receiving  their  facrifices,  and  liftening  to  their  prayers,  fome- 
times,  at  leaft,  as  grofsly  as  Lucian  reprefents  Jupiter.  This 
will  appear  in  the  eye  of  reafon  to  be  one  extreme. 

THii  other  carries  a  greater  appearance  of  reverence  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  but  is  little  lefs  abfurd  :  and  whilft  the  direct 
tendency  of  the  former  notions  was  to  promote  fuperfcition, 
and  to  make  God  the  objed:  of  it,  the  indirect  tendency  of  thofe 
I  am  going  to  mention  was  to  promote  polytheifm  and  idolatry. 
It  would  not  be  to  the  purpofc  to  colled  many  things,  which 
pagan  Monotheifts  have  faid  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Plato 
himfelf  would  have  done  well,  notwithftanding  the  fublime 
exprefiions  concerning  the  divine  nature,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  his  writings,  to  keep  the  referve  on  this  fubjedt,  which 
he  profeffes  in  one  of  his  letters  ;  and  upon  the  whole,  the 
heathen  and  chriftian  divines  both  would  have  done  much  bet- 
ter than  they  did,  if  they  had  followed  more  clofely  and  more 

con- 
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conftantly  the  example  of  Simonides,  who  owned  himfelf  un- 
able, after  fever^l  delays,  to  anfwer  the  queftion  Hiero  put 
to  him,  "  quid  aut  qualis  effet  Deus."  The  divine  nature 
cannot  be  explained  by  human  words;  for  it  cannot  be  con- 
ceived by  human  ideas:  and  therefore  none  but  delirious  meta- 
phylicians,  vuho  employ  words,  that  impofe  by  their  found  and 
have  no  determinate  ideas  affixed  to  them,  will  ever  attempt 
this  explanation.  All  that  the  wit  of  man  can  do  is  to  fpeak 
cautioufly  and  reverently  of  it,  according  to  thofe  general  no- 
tices of  wifdom,  and  power,  and  majefty,  and  all  other  per- 
fedions,  which  we  are  able  to  colled:,  "  a  pofteriori,"  that 
is,  from  the  works  of  God,  and  which  ferve  ftill  more  to 
fhew  our  ignorance  than  our  knowledge. 

Sensible  of  this,   the  heathen  divines  in  their  fober  moods 
reprefented  the  Supreme  Being  as  hidden  from  us  in  the  depths 
of  darknefs,  or  in  excefs  of  light ;   a  firfl:  felf-exiflcnt  caufe  of 
all  exiftence  ;   a  real  being,   but  above  all  eiTence  ;   really    in- 
telligent,  but  above  all  intelligence  ;    and  left  fuch  notions   as 
thcfe  fliould  carry  men  not  only  to  think  very  truly  of  the  in- 
comprehenhbility  of  God,   but  to  imagine,   according  to   the 
groffnefs  of  their  conceptions,  that  the  Creator  was  too  far  re- 
moved from  his  creature,   the  workman  from   his   work,   and 
the  governor  from  the  governed,  the  heathens  invented  a  chain 
of  beings  from  God  to  man,  and  a  more  extenfive  fyftem  of 
divine  natures.      The  Jews  had  brought  the  firfl:  and  only  God, 
that  they   acknowledged,    too  near  to  man,    and   had   made 
him  an  aclor  immediately  and  perfonally,   as  it  were,   in  the 
creation  and  in  the  governm.ent  of  the  world.      Tliis  was  too 
abfurd  for  heathen  divines.    It  could  never  enter  into  the  con- 
ception of  iuch  as  Plato,  for  inftance,  who  declared,  or  made 
the  firft  God  declare  in  the  Timsus,   that  the   whole   animal 
world  mufl  have  been  neceffarily  immortal,   if  it  had  been  an 
7  imme- 
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immediate  effeft  of  the  firft  caufe.  The  fame  men  would  have 
deemed  it  a  profanation,  as  well  as  an  abfurdity ;  and  to 
avoid  both  one  and  the  other,  they  afllimed  all  thofe  inferior 
gods,  and  miniftring  fpirits,  which  became  the  objeds  of  fo 
much  idolatry. 

The  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  fchools  imagined  two  forts  of 
emanations  from  the  Supreme  Being,  as  it  has  been  hinted.  Some 
i)  of  thefe  were  fuppofed  to  go  out  of  the  deity,  and  to  be  partici- 
/  pating  beings.  So  they  were  called,  and  this  clafs  was  number- 
lefs ;  fince  it  contained  all  the  inferior  and  younger  gods,  and 
all  the  fpiritual  beings,  from  the  foul  of  the  world,  which 
Proclus,  or  one  of  the  fame  mad  tribe,  calls  the  elder  fifter, 
down  to  the  foul  of  man,  which  he  calls  the  younger  fifter. 
Other  emanations,  two  only,  were  aflumed  to  remain  in  the 
deity,  and  to  be  emanations,  that  do  not  emane,  goings  out, 
that  do  not  go  out,  the  Logos  or  firft  mind,  the  Pfyche  or  the 
firft  foul,  one  of  whom  was  the  Nous  of  Anaxagoras,  the 
Demiurgus  or  the  maker  of  the  world,  and  the  other  a  living 
felf-moving  principle,  that  gives  life  and  motion  to  all  that  lives 
and  moves.  This  was  a  trinity  in  the  godhead,  or  this  was  the 
godhead,  the  "  To  theion,"  fuchas  feveral  of  the  latter  platonifts 
who  turned  dogmatifts,  and  laid  afide  the  name  of  academici- 
ans, conceived  it  to  be.  True  it  is,  that  fcarce  any  two  of  the 
heathen  trinitarians  held  the  fame  language,  no  nor  any  one  of 
them  in  two  different  places.  It  was  the  language  of  men, 
who  rambled  from  one  arbitrary  hypothefis  to  another  ;  and 
what  I  am  to  obferve  particularly  here  is,  that  altho'  they  fpoke 
fometimes  of  the  monad,  or  firft  unity  alone,  as  God,  yet 
they  afcribed  often  fo  much  to  the  fecond  god,  that  the  firft 
became  in  fome  fort  a  non-entity,  an  abftradt  or  notional  being, 
a  being  and  no  being,  without  efTence  or  nature,  becaufe  above 
them,  and  rather  an  intelligible  than  an  intelligent  principle. 
Vol.  IV.  Coo  Thus 
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Thus  they  left,  in  fome  fort,  no  place  to  the  one  true  Gor> 
in  their  conceptions,  whilft  they  endeavoured  to  raife  him 
above  all  conception,  and  vi^hilft  fome,  like  the  Jews,  employ- 
ed him  too  much  and  in  too  trifling  a  manner  in  the  for- 
mation and  government  of  the  world,  they  banifhed  him  al- 
mofl  intirely  out  of  the  fyftem  of  his  works. 

I  HAVE  mentioned  thefe  notions  the  rather,  becaufe  their  in- 
dired:  tendency  in  their  oppofition  to  judaifm  is  to  promote  po- 
lytheifm  and  idolatry,  as  I  faid  above;  and  becaufe,  notwith- 
flanding  this  tendency,  they  come  the  neareft  to  thofe  that 
prevailed  mofi:  in  the  chriftian  church,  to  thofe  particularly  that 
remained  unfixed  during  three  centuries,  and  that  required  the 
greateft  efforts  of  human  authority  to  reduce  them,  when  they 
were  fixed,  into  one  uniform  profeflion.  On  all  thefe  accounts 
it  is  proper  to  fpeak  a  little  more  largely  of  them. 

SECTION     XXVIL 

I  HAVE  fpoken  fomcwhere  of  the  ditheiftical  dodrine.  It 
was  very  antient,  no  doubt,  tho'  not  fo  liniverfally  profefled  as 
Plutarch  reprefents  it  to  have  been.  Oromasdes  and  Ari- 
MANius  were  the  good  and  the  bad  principle  among  the  Peril - 
nns;  Osiris  and  Typhon  among  the  Egyptians.  Pythagoras^ 
has  been  fufpeded,  not  convicted,  of  holding  this  dodtrine ;. 
ior  by  his  Duad,  or  evil  principle,  he  might  mean  nothing, 
more  than  matter:  and  Plato  did  only  feem  to  lay  fome  foun- 
dation for  it,  by  his  hypothelis  concerning  the  original  of  evil. 
Cerdon  or  Marcion,  or  fome  of  the  Gnoftics,  introduced  it 
into  chriflianity,  and  the  fed:  who  held  it  continued  under  the 
names  of  Manichzeans  and  Paulicians  from  the  third  till  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century.  As  repugnant  as  this  doctrine  is  to 
our  moft  clear  and  befl  determined  ideas,  it  feemcd  to  account 
I  for 
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for  the  exiftence  of  evil  as  well  as  good,  and   for  the  fup- 
pofed  irregular,  unjuft  diftribution  of  them,  confiftently  with 
the  belief  of  a  Supreme  Being,    infinitely   good.      This  was 
enough  for  fuch  Arabian  and  Perfian  philofophers,  as  Scvthia- 
Kus,   Terebinthus,    or  Manes,    and  indeed  for   mofl:   other 
philofophers',  in  ages  when  a  little  fuperlicial  plaufibility  was 
fufficient  to  convert  any  hypothefis,  againfl  the  evidence  of  rea- 
fon,  into  a  dogma.     I  have  recalled  it  in  this  place,  becaufc 
it  leads  me  to  make  two  obfervations,  that  will  cafl:  fome  light, 
the  fecond  efpecially,  on  the  obfcure  and  confufed  theology  of 
which  we  are  going  to  make  mention.      The  tritheiftical  doc- 
trine appears  then  to  be  as  antient  as  the  ditheiftical,   that  is, 
more  antient  than  our  moft  antient  traditions,  not  only  by  ma- 
ny direct  proofs,  but  even  by  this,  that  the  primitive  ditheifts 
feemed   to   borrow  from  the  other  fyftem,   when,   to  improve 
their  own,  fome  of  them  altered  it  fo  far  as  to  place  a  mediat- 
ing principle  between  the  good  and  the  evil  god.      A  ftrangc 
kind  of-tritheifm  furely,  or  rather  a  fyftem  which  partook  of 
both,   and  was  neither.     We  may  obferve  in  the  next  place, 
that  the  fecond  god  of  the  ditheifts  kept  his  rank  but  ill,  and 
was  degraded,  from  a  co-equality  and  co-etcrnity  with  the  firft, 
to  be  an  inferior,   a  created,   a  fallen  being.     He  was,  indeed, 
even  in  this  ftate  a  very  powerful  being ;  fince  he  could  tran- 
fport  the  fon  of  God  from  the  defert  to  the  top  of  the  temple, 
and  afterwards  to  that  of  an   high   mountain.     That  Jesus 
had  fafted   forty  days  and  forty  nights,   and  that  h.e  was  hun- 
gry,   ought    not   to  Icffen   our  admiration  ol  this    diabolical 
ftrength  ;  fince  we  are  not  to  confider  it  as  bodily,  but  as  fp!- 
ritual  ftrength,  and  this  the  fon  of  God  could  exert,  as  it  ap- 
peared by  his  miracles,  tho'  he  was  in  the  body.      The  devil, 
notwithftanding  this  circumftance,   of  which  he  could  not  be 
ignorant,  confided  fo  much  in  his  own  ftrength,  and  was  fo 
impudent,   that  he  tempted  him,  that  he  tauntingly  quoted 

O  o  o   2  paffagcs 
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pafiages  of  the  fcripture  to  him,  as  Jesus  quoted  fome  to  the 
devil,  and  in  fhort,  that  he  infulted  him  fo  far  as  to  bid  him 
fall  down  and  worfhip  him*.  Thefe  fa6ls  muft  needs  give  us 
a  very  high  opinion  of  the  rank  which  the  principal  devil  held 
among  fpiritual  natures,  and  may  induce  us  to  think,  that  the 
devils,  over  whom  the  Chriftians  exercifed  fo  much  power  af- 
terwards, were  devils  of  inferior  fort:  fuch  as  Scythianus, 
Terebinthus,  and  other  magicians  ufed  to  invoke  from  the 
tops  of  houfes ;  in  which  exercife  the  two  I  have  named  fell 
down  and  broke  their  necks,  according  to  Epiphanius,  or 
one  of  them  at  leaft.  But  ftili  the  devil,  the  firft  and  greateft 
of  the  diabolical  fociety,  was  a  degraded  being.  He  began  to 
be  fo  among  the  pagans.  Such  the  Chriftians  allowed  him  to 
be,  and  he  would  have  pafled  no  longer  for  a  firft  principle, 
nor  a  god  felf-exiftent  and  independent  any  where,  if  the  here- 
tics here  fpoken  of  had  not  revived  and  propagated  this  abo- 
minable opinion. 

The  very  contrary  happened  in  the  tritheiflical  fyftem,  after 
the  eftablifhment  of  chriftianity :  and  the  fecond  and  the  third 
divine  hypoftafes  grew  by  degrees  not  only  into  a  fimilitude  of 
nature,  a  co-equality  and  co-eternity,  but  into  a  famenefs  with 
the  firfi:.  Let  us  defcend  into  fome  particulars,  concerning  the 
original  and  progrefs  of  this  theology,  if  it  is  matter  of  curio- 
fity,  it  is  matter  of  importance  too. 

I  SAID,  that  the  pagan  dodrine  of  a  trinity  was  more  anti- 
ent  than  tradition.  But  if  we  could  believe  thofe  ingenious  per- 
fons,  who  find  whatever  they  have  a  mind  to  find  in  the  Bible, 
we  fhould  believe  it  to  have  been  not  a  paga>n  but  a  jewifh 
dodrine,  not  a  philofophical  hypothefis,  but  a  divine  revela- 
tion,, not  only  older  than  tradition,  but  as  old  as  the  memorials 

• Si  cadeas  adoraveris  me.    Matth.  chap,  iv, 

Moses 
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Moses  had  of  the  creation.  We  are  told  in  the  firfi:  chapter 
of  Genefis,  that  when  God  clofed  the  work  of  the  creation,  he 
faid,  "  let  us  make  man  after  our  image  and  likenefs*:"  and 
altho*  he  is  made  to  fpeak,  on  the  fame  fubjecl,  in  thefingular 
number,  immediately  afterwards,  yet  chriftian  divines  aflure  us, 
that  the  Father  addrefled  himfelf  in  thefe  words  to  the  Son  and 
Holy  Ghoft,  or  to  the  firft  of  them  at  leafl:,  and  not  to  angels, 
nor  any  inferior  intelligences,  as  he  is  faid  to  have  done  in  the 
Timaeus  of  Plato.  This  difference  may  deferve  our  obferva- 
tion  the  more,  becaufe  Plato  in  his  writings  acknowledged 
a  trinity  ;  whereas  there  is  no  dirc6l  nor  clear  hint,  and  much 
lefs  any  exprefs  declaration,  of  a  trinity  in  this  place,  nor  in 
any  other  part  of  the  writings  of  Moses.  There  are  indeed, 
among  a  multitude  of  vague  and  obfcure  expreflions  in  the  books 
of  the  Old  Teftament,  fome  that  feem  to  intimate  like  this  a 
plurality  of  divine  beings,  and  thefe  have  been  hawled  to  figni- 
i'j  the  chriftian  trinity,  tho'  they  were  too  equivocal  and  too 
dark  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  leading  men  to  the  difcovery  of  it,, 
and  therefore  to  ferve  any  purpofe  at  all.  But  the  divines  I 
have  mentioned  would  do  well  to  conjider,  that  they  have  a 
much  lefs  right  to  conclude,  that  the  authors  of  thefe  books, 
wherein  the  unity  of  the  godhead  is  every  where  eftablifhed> 
meaned  to  teach  a  plurality  of  hypoftafes  in  it  which  they  af- 
fert,  than  any  man  would  have  to  conclude  from  paffages,  that 
fpeak  of  God  in  the  fingular  number,  in  books  where  poly- 
theifm  is  conftantly  afferted,  that  thefe  authors  meaned  to  teach 
the  unity  of  the  godhead,  which  thefe  divines  deny  that  they 
did.  He  who  is  perfuaded,  as  I  am,  that  many  of  thofe,  who 
were  polytheifts  in  one  fenfe,  were  monotheifts  in  another, 
might  afiert  the  latter  proportion  without  any  abfurdity.  But 
thefe  divines  cannot  affert  either  without  the  greateft,  and  efpe- 
cially  (ince  they  know  in  how  vague  and  loofe  a  fenfe  the  word 

*  Faciamus  hominem  ad  imaginem  et  funilitudinera  noftram, 

god 
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god  is  employed  in  the  fcriptures,  where  it  fignifies  fometimes 
a  kin?  or  a  chief  magiftrate,  a  prophet  or  a  meffenger  from 
God,  as  we  find  in  Exodus*,  in  SAMUEL-f,  in  the  Pfalms  §, 
in  the  gofpel  of  St,  John  i|,  and  perhaps  in  other  places. 

But  befides:  if  the  dodlrine  of  a  trinity  was  found  in  ex- 
prefs  terms  in  the  pentateuch,  we  might  be  furprifed,  with 
fome  reafon,  that  Moses  had  taught  it  to  a  people  fo  ftrongly 
addided,  as  the  Ifraelites  were,  to  the  worfhip  of  many  gods, 
and  fo  little  able  to  conceive  the  equality  of  three  to  one,  and 
of  one  to  three,  a  trinity  in  an  unity,  and  an  unity  in  a  trinity  ; 
to  a  people  to  whom  he  would  not  teach  the  do6trine  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  foul  and  of  a  future  ftate,  on  account  of  the 
many  fuperftitions  which  this  dodrine  had  begot  in  Egypt,  as 
we  muft  believe,  or  believe  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  or  aiUgn 
fome  whimfical  reafon  of  this  omiflion.  But  even  in  this  cafe, 
which  fuppofes  an  exprefs  mention  of  the  trinity  in  the  penta- 
teuch, we  could  frame  no  conclufive  argument  to  prove  this 
doftrine  mofaical  in  it's  origin.  The  religion,  as  well  as  go- 
vernment, of  the  Egyptians,  was  more  antient  than  that  of 
MosFS.  He  was  learned  in  both  ;  he  borrowed  from  both  ; 
and  no  man  of  common  fenfe  can  believe  it  more  probable, 
v/hatever  he  may  pretend,  that  the  flaves  inflrudted  their  maf- 
ters,  than  that  the  mailers  inftruded  their  flaves.  If  an  ex- 
prefs mention  of  the  trinity  was  made  in  other  parts  of  the  Old 
Teflament,  the  argument  would  be  ftill  lefs  conclufive,  becaufe 
the  Jews  had  been  acquainted  with  fchools  wherein  this  doc- 
trine was  taught,  either  as  an  hidden  or  public  dodtrine,  long 
before  thefc  books  were  renewed  by  Esdras,  I  ufe  bifhop 
Huiix's*''*  exprefilon,   before  fome  of  them   were   writ,  pcr- 

*  Exod.  ckip.  iv.  ver.  i6.  ibid.  chap.  vii.  ve-r.  t.  -f-   i  SAM.-cfeaf-.  xxvii, 

yer,  13.  §  Pfalm  Ixxxi.  \\  Gofp.  St.  John,  chap.  x.  ver, -34. 

**  In  Demon.  Evang.  "  inllauravit." 
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haps,  and  before  the  canon  of  them  was  completed,  we  know 
very  certainly  neither  by  whom  nor  when. 

If  this  dodrine  was  not  mofaical,  neither  was  it  platonical 
in  its  origin,  and  much  lefs  was  it  invented  by  the  latter  nlato- 
nifts  in  imitation  of  the  chriftian  trinity.  Plato  fpeaks  of  one 
moft  fimple  being,  the  firfl:  intelligible.  He  fpeaks  of  a  firft 
mind,  and  a  firfl:  foul,  that  foul  of  the  world,  fome  materi- 
als of  which  were  left  by  God,  in  the  bowl  *  in  which  he  made 
it,  to  be  mingled  up  into  the  fouls  of  men  ;  for  it  was  but  rea- 
fonable,  that  the  foul  of  man  fhould  be  lefs  perfed  than  the 
(bul  of  the  univerfe.  That  Plato  was  fincerely  a  dogmatift  I 
am  far  from  believing,  and  I  have  on  this  head  more  regard  to 
TuLLY  than  to  St.  Austin.  But  the  latter  platonicians,  who 
were  fuch,  taught  this  dodrine,  like  others  of  his  theological 
and  metaphyfical  whimfies,  for  in  him  and  them  they  were 
whimfies,  in  that  ftyle.  They  were  often  a  little  lefs  intelli- 
gible than  he.  What  we  do  not  underftand  in  Plato,  we 
muft  not  exped:  to  underftand  better  in  Plotinus,  in  Jam- 
ELicus,  in  Froclus,  nor  in  the  fummary  of  his  dodrine  by 
ALCiNoiis,  nor,  in  fliort,  in  any  of  thofe  writers  whofe  heads 
have  been  turned  with  pythagorean  and  platonic  theology.  It 
was  all  the  unmeaning  jargon  of  Egyptian  and  Eaftern  metaphy- 
iics,  and  it  did  not  acquire  more  meaning  and  perfpicuity 
among  the  Greeks.  On  the  contrary,  I  can  ealily  perfuadc 
myfeU,  that  this  jargon  became  ftill  more  obfcure  by  the  fup- 
pofcd  improvements  of  Grecian  philofophy.  But  ftill  the  firft 
principles  of  it,  and  of  this  dodrine  in  particular,  were  more 
antient  than  the  philofophical  sra  in  Greece.  Strabo  fiys,, 
that  the  colleges  of  the  Egyptian  priefts  were  defert  in  his  time, 
and  he  lived  two  or  three  centuries  fooner  than  Plotinus,  Por- 
phyry, and  Jamblicus.  But  there  is  no  color  to  conclude 
*  Crater  is  the  word  Mars.  Ficin.  ufes^ 

from. 
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from  hence,  that  the  theology  thefe  priefts  had  taught  was 
loft  and  forgot,  when  thefe  philofophers  arofe  among  others, 
and  the  fchool  of  Alexandria  floriftied.  There  were  men  ftill 
famous  for  their  knowledge,  an  Abammon,  an  Anebo  for  in- 
ftarice  ;  and  Jamblicus,  who  anfwered  Porphyry's  inquiries 
in  a  manner  too  myfterious  not  to  be  genuine,  cites  the  autho- 
rity of  Egyptian  fcriptures  and  traditions.  The  author  of  the 
intelledual  fyfteni  mentions  a  paffage  which  we  may  well  take 
on  his  word,  without  confulting  the  original,  wherein  Jambli- 
cus fpeaks  plainly  of  three  divine  hypoftafes  in  the  Egyptian 
theology.  Eicton,  an  indivifible  unity  worfhipped  in  lilence. 
Emeph,  the  fame  probably  as  Kneph,  and  Hammon  or  Ptha, 
or  Osiris,  an  adive  principle  that  was  called  by  different 
names  according  to  the  different  powers  and  energies  afcribed 
to  it.  Thefe  were  the  Phanes,  Uranus,  and  Cronus,  of 
Orpheus.  The  three  gods  praifed  by  the  Pythagoricians. 
Thefe  were  the  three  kings,  the  firft  good,  the  firft  mind, 
and  the  firft  foul,  of  Plato.  Pythagoras  had  been  inftrud:- 
ed  in  the  orphic  myfteries  by  Aglaophemus,  and  Plato  was 
the  next  who  received  a  perfed:  knowledge  of  all  thefe  divine 
things  out  of  the  pythagoric  and  orphic  writings,  according  to 
the  teftimony  of  Proclus,  in  the  firft  of  his  fix  books  con- 
cerning the  platonic  philofophy. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  notion  of  a  trinity  made  a  part  of 
Egyptian  theology,  and  had  been  communicated  to  the  Greeks 
even  by  Orpheus,  that  is,  five  or  fix  centuries  before  the  Ba- 
bylonian captivity,  and  therefore  long  before  Esdras,  and  long 
after  Hermfs.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  make  any  cbfervation 
on  thefe  dates,  which  would  admit  of  fevcral,  nor  to  fpeak  of 
the  Zoroaftrian,  Chaldaic,  or  Samothracian  trinities,  any  farther 
than  to  obferve,  that  Democritus  had  written  a  commentary 
on  the  facred  letters  of  the  Babylonians,  and  that  both  he  and 
,  Hostanes, 
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HosTANEs,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  was  him- 
felf  a  Chaldean,  had  taught  the  philofophy  of  that  people  or  fed: 
to  the  Greeks,  and  that  this  philofophy  was  underftood  to  com- 
prehend all  the  learning  of  the  Eaft.  I  proceed  rather  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  this  dodlrine  was  taught  with  fo  much  confufion, 
that  the  three  gods  were  fometimes  fpoken  of  colle6lively,  and 
that  at  other  times  each  of  them  was  fpoken  of  alone.  The  fe- 
cond  was  lomctimcs,  and  mofl;  frequently,  reputed  the  maker 
of  this  vifible  world.  He  was  reprefented  at  other  times  to 
be  the  iirfl:  god,  what  light  is  to  the  fun;  and  I  have  read  that 
A'lHANASius  employed  thiscomparifon  after  the  heathen  divines, 
tho'  it  be  abfurd  even  to  ridicule,  in  his  fyftem  or  in  theirs. 
Sometimes  the  third  hypoftafis  was  fpoken  of  as  the  maker 
of  all  things,  according  to  patterns  exifting  in  the  fecond,  and 
at  other  times  only  as  a  foul  which  animated  the  material  world, 
and  which  together  with  it  compofed  one  mighty  animal. 
But  the  general  run  of  opinion  was  different  and  more  uni- 
form. None  of  thefe  heathen  trinitarians  had  ever  imagined 
three  gods,  eflentially  one,  and  one  god  efientially  three. 
MHienever  they  fpoke  of  three  hypoflaies,  they  all  fuppofed 
them  diftincl  and  fubordinate.  Rapin*  acknowledges  that 
Proclus  did  diftinguifh  them  fo  ;  but  he  afferts  that  Ploti- 
NUG  did  not.  Whence  the  jefuit  took  this,  I  am  ignorant. 
But  it  is  certain  that  far  from  confounding  them,  or  faying 
that  they  were  all  one  god,  Plotinus  has  faid  the  very  con- 
trary in  many  places,  and  particularly  where  he  approves  Pla- 
to's explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  Parmenides,  and  teaches 
a  frrft,   fecond  and  third  unity  in  fubordination. 

*  Comp.  de  Platon  e:  Aristoti. 
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SECTION     XXVill. 


Since  I  have  faid  To  much  on  this  fubjedl,  I  will  juft  men- 
tion fome  of  the  notions  which   thefe   uneumatical   madmen, 
Heathens,  JewSj  and  Chriftians  entertained  concerning  fpiritual 
natures  inferior  to  thefe.      I  obferve  then,   that  an  affectation 
of  inveftigating  and  explaining  the  original  and  firil:  principles 
of  things  was  the  reigning  folly  of  antient  philofophers.    Thus 
the  fyflems  of  cofmogony  were,  like  that  of  Hesiod,  fo  many 
fyflcms   of  theogony,   and  the  phyliology  of  the  univerfe  was 
nothing  better  than  a  wild  rhapfody  ot  fables   and  allegories. 
V/hen  thefe  would  not  pafs,  except  on  the  ignorant  and  fuper- 
ftitioiis   vulgar,   they  proceeded   to  a  more  refined  manner  of 
philofophifing.      What    they    could    not  account  for  by  any 
knowledge  they  had  of  the  fenfible  world,  they  endeavoured  to 
account  for  by  the  hypothefes  they  framed  of  an  intelledlual 
world.     The  fenfible  phsenomena  here  below,  to  fpeak  accord- 
ing to  their  conceptions,  pafTed  before  them,  and  difappeared 
like  the  figures  of  a  moving  pidure.    They  faw  nothing  perma- 
nent, nothing  primarily  efficient,  a  multitude  of  effeds,  no  caufe. 
They  looked  up  to  the  heavens.   Their  fenfes  were  ftruck.   They 
were  furprifed  into  idolatry  firft,  they  admired  afterwards,  and 
the  more  they  examined,   the  more  they  admired.      But  their 
reafon  was  not  fatisfied,  nor  the  ends  of  their  enquiries  attained; 
their  reafon  was  not  fati&fied,  becauie  they  difcovered  nothing  but 
effeCls  above  as  well  as  below,  no  felf-exiflent,  felf- moving  and 
intelligent  caufes.    The  ends  of  their  enquiries  were  not  attained, 
becaufe  they  inquired  after  fuch  caufes  as  thefe,  inftead  of  refolv- 
ing  all  ultimately  into  the  infinite  wifdom  and  pov^er  of  one  firft. 
efficient  caufe,  which  is  the  proper  conclufion  of  every  phyfical 
inquiry.    It  folves  every  difficulty  to  a  reafonablc  mind,  that  has 
enquired  as  far  as  the  pha^noraena  lead  us  -,  and  if  it  did  not,  the 
y  want 
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i. 
want  of  a  fufficient  reafon  in  them  would  be  no  reafon  for  feeking 

one  out  of  them.     It  would  be  a  reafon  for  flopping  all  inquiry. 

Here  we  may  fix  the  beginning  of  metaphyfics.  The  ends 
of  their  refearches  were  unattainable.  Phylics  could  not  reach 
to  them.  But  inftead  of  abandoning  thefe  objedis,  philofophers 
refolved  to  change  their  method,  to  begin  where  they  had  hoped 
in  vain  to  end,  and  to  invent  what  they  had  flattered  themfelves 
that  they  fhould  difcover.  For  this  purpofe,  the  ideas  of  Pla- 
to were  dcvifed,  which  fome  imagine  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
numbers  ol  Pythagoras.*  The  firft  ftrangely  abfurd,  the 
fecond  quite  unintelligible.  I  fhali  fpeak,  therefore,  of  the 
firft  alone.  Now  the  fecond  hypoftafis,  or  the  firft  mind,  is 
according  to  this  hypothefis  an  architypal  world,  which  con- 
tains intelligibly  all  that  is  contained  fenfibly  in  our  world. 
Thefe  are  the  things  which  truly  are,  and  the  phaenomena, 
which  appear  realities  to  fenfe,  are  nothing  more  than  their  faint, 
tranfient,  and  fallacious  images.  Thefe  are  the  eternal,  im- 
mutable patterns  of  things ;  not  only  of  fimple  ideas  which  we 
receive,  but  of  complex  ideas  which  we  make  ;  not  only  of 
fubftances,  but  of  modes  and  relations.  There  is  a  firft  white- 
nefs,  or  a  firft  fweetnefs,  as  there  is  a  firft  pulchritude,  or  a 
firft  gratitude,  a  firft  bignefs  or  a  firft  littlenefs.  Thefe  are, 
therefore,  the  true  objects  of  fcience.  Some  of  the  heathen  di- 
vines fuppofed  every  one  cA  thefe  pretended  abftra<5t  ideas  to  be 
a  firft  principle  or  a  divine  being,  and  there  are  chriftian  divines 
who  fcruple  not  to  talk  of  them  as  of  eternal  incorporeal  eflences, 
independent  of  God  himfelf.  Plato  erected  a  myftic  ladder, 
and  he  makes  Socrates  advife  his  auditors  to  climb  by  it  into 
the  region  of  forms,  that  is,  from  opinion  to  knowledge.  Malk- 
BRANCHE  has  no  need  of  it.  Things  out  of  the  mind  he  fees  in 
God;  and  concerning  things  in  it,  he  interrogates  the  Logos. 

*  Bruc.  de  coiivenientia  nximerorum  Pythag.  cum  ideis  Plat. 

P  p  p  2  Pytha- 
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Pythagoras  and  Plato  had  learned  of  their  Eaftcrn  maf- 
ters,  and  had  taught  others,  to  imagine  a  confufed  multitude  of 
Spiritual  natures  befides  thefe,  and  belides  the  three  firft  prin- 
ples,  under  the  different  names  of  gods,  angels,  demons,  and 
genii,  fpirits  above  the  moon,  good,  happy,  and  immortal ; 
and  fpirits  below  the  moon,  where  death,  mifery,  and  all  that  is 
evil  refides.  In  this  fyftem  all  is  intelligible  above,  all  is  fen{i- 
ble  below.  Nor  was  this  number  of  gods  and  other  fpiritual 
natures  confufed  alone.  It  was  indefinite  too,  and  liable  to  be 
increafcd  as  philofophical  purpofes,  and  public  or  even  private 
fuperftition,  required.  The  latter  Pythagoricians  and  Plato- 
nifts,  whom  I  confound  becaufe  their  dodrines  were  confound- 
ed together,  far  from  foitening  the  grofs  and  moft  palpable 
abfurdities  of  which  we  have  fpoken,  iniagined,  befides  all 
thefe  beings,  and  immaterial  entities  refiding  in  the  firft  mind, 
an  inconceivable  number  of  eons,  that  is,  of  immortal  fpiritual 
beings  proceeding  by  irradiation,  emanation,  or  fome  other 
metaphyseal  generation,  from  the  firft  being,  and  inhabiting 
the  heavens  and  the  flars.  Thus  if  they  did  not  determine  the 
number  of  fpiritual  natures  in  general,  as  the  number  of  angels 
was  not  determined  by  the  Jews,  they  reduced  them  into  de- 
terminate claffes  at  leaf!:,  and  made  them  more  apparently, 
and  more  immediately,  dependent  on  the  three  hypofta- 
fes  that  compofed  their  deity.  Thefe  were  not  called  gods  in- 
deed, tho'  they  might  have  paOed  for  fuch  of  the  generated  kind 
at  leaft;  and  tho'  there  were  fome  perfons  who  held  the  four 
hrfl  eons  to  be  the  tetrade  of  Pythagoras,  nay  tho'  fome  were 
abfurd  enough  to  call  the  firft  felf-exifting  fpirit  an  eon,  that  is, 
an  emanation,  and  therefore  a  contradidion  as  monftrous  as 
that  imputed  to  the  Sabellians,  who  aflumed,  it  has  beenfaid, 
that  God  the  father  was  his  own  fon,  and  God  the  fon  his  own 
father.     But  the  word  god  began  to  be  more  fparingly  ufed, 

and 
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and  for  that  reafon  thefe  do6lrines  might  be,  as  they  were,  the 
more  ea{ily  received  by  many  who  profefTed  chriftianity.  The 
Jews,  I  fuppofe,  might  hold  thefe  emanations  flowing  from 
the  divine  effcnce,  like  beams  from  the  fun,  juft  as  well  as 
their  ten  fupcrior  lights  called  fephiroth  ;  and  the  Chriftians 
might  well  admit  eons  into  their  fyftem,  flnce  they,  as  well  as 
the  Jews,  admitted  cherubim  and  feraphim,  archangels  and 
angels.  From  the  hypothecs,  therefore,  of  a  trinity  of  fupremc 
but  fubordinate  gods,  fubordinate  to  one  another,  a  trinity  of 
ranks  or  orders  of  beings  was  derived.  A  multitude  of  unities 
proceeding  from  the  firft  unity,  and  fuperior  to  the  lirfl  mind  ;. 
a  multitude  of  minds  proceeding  from  the  flrft  mind,  and  fu- 
perior to  the  firft  foul ;  a  multitude  of  fouls  proceeding  from  the 
firft  foul,  and  fuperior  to  all  other  natures;  for  they  dreamed 
too  of  an  univerfal  nature  fometimes,  I  know  not  whether  in  or 
out  of  the  Deity,  from  which  all  particular  natures  and  all  plaf- 
tic  principles  flowed. 

By  thefe  means  fufHcient  provilion  was  made  for  fuperflition 
and  theological  fpeculations.  The  fame  prefumption,  and  the 
fame  mifapplication  and  abufe  of  human  reafon  that  miflcd  the 
heathen,  mifled  the  chriftian  world,  and  eredled  the  mofl;  ex- 
travagant hypothefls,  that  delirious  imaginations  could  frame, 
into  dogmas  concerning  divine  and  fpiritual  nature.  The  hea- 
then had  in  their  power  that  rule  of  inquiry,  and  that  crite- 
rion of  truth,  which  God  has  given  to  all  his  rational  creatures 
in  the  manifeflation  of  his  nature  and  attributes,  as  far  as  we 
are  able  to  colled  them  from  the  fyflem  of  his  works,  and 
from  the  courfe  of  his  providence.  It  was  therefore  a  great 
prefumption,  and  a  great  abufe  of  reafon,  in  thofe  philofo- 
phers,  to  negledl  this  rule  and  this  criterion  ;  to  inquire  often 
v^ithout  one,  and  to  judge  often  againfl:  the  other.  But  the 
chriftian  divines  have  done  worfe.  They  have  another  rule,, 
7  and 
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and  nnother  criterion,  befides  thefe,  fupernatural  as  well  as  natural 
religion,  the  word  as  well  as  the  works  of  God.  One  of  thefe 
might  carry  their  knowledge  farther  than  the  other,  and  it  car- 
ries indeed  this  kind  of  knowledge,  fiich  as  it  is,  a  great  way ; 
but  they  were  inexxufable  when  they  pretended  to  acquire  any 
knowledge,  on  fuch  important  and  awful  fubjeds  efpecially, 
beyond  both.  They  did  it  however.  Metaphyfical  heathens  and 
cabaliftical  Jews  impofed  their  refveries  on  chriflian  fathers ; 
and  they  impofed  them  on  the  whole  chriftian  church,  mingled 
up  with  thofe  of  their  own  over-heated  brains. 

But  there  is  another  caufe  of  this  pneumatical  madnefs  to 
be  mentioned.  It  was  not  due  alone  to  the  fondnels  philoio- 
phers  had  of  feeming  to  account  metaphyfically  for  what 
they  could  not  account  phyfically ;  it  was  due  likewife  to 
a  fondnefs  of  another  kind,  to  a  fondnefs  of  making  man  pafs 
for  one  of  thofe  beings  that  participated  of  the  divine  na- 
ture. This  had  long  poffeffed  the  heathen  theifts,  and  it  pof- 
feffed  the  Chriflians  with  more  advantage.  Neither  of  them 
pretended  to  fuch  conftant  communications,  and  familiar  con- 
verfations  with  the  Supreme  Being,  as  the  Jews  did  ;  tho'  both 
of  them  boafled  of  divine  influences,  of  infpirations,  and  of 
revelations  made  to  them  fleeping  and  waking.  But  then  both 
of  them  boafled  a  natural,  tho'  diftant  relation  with  the  Su- 
preme Being,  not  only  the  moral  relation  of  creatures  to  their 
Creator,  but  the  natural  relation  of  defcendants  to  their  com- 
mon anceftor,  a  cognation,  as  Cudworth  calls  it,  a  fort  of 
ipiritual  confanguinity.  Several  hypothefes  had  lengthened  the 
chain  of  being  very  far  from  God  downwards  ;  and  as  divi- 
nity had  been  bawled  down,  humanity  had  been  hoifted  up, 
fometimes  by  grofs  and  corporeal  reprefentations,  fometimcs  by 
fuch  as  were  more  refined  and  fpiritual.  Man  was  made  alter 
^he  image  of  God  in  more  fyffems  than  one,  or  rather  God  was 

made 
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made  after  the  image  of  man.  The  anthropomorphitc  herefy 
reprefented  him  with  all  the  members,  the  fhape  and  figure  of 
an  human  body;  and  how  the  idolatrous  heathens  reprefented 
all  their  gods,  and  none  more  than  Jupiter  himfelf,  in  hu- 
man bodies,  and  in  human  operations,  is  enough  known.  But 
there  were  other  fyftems  in  which  the  iimilitude  and  natural 
relation  between  God  and  man  were  reprefented  under  images 
more  refined  and  fpiritual. 

In  the  jewiili  fyftem,  however,  we  underftand  the  v\'ords  of 
MosEs,  the  Supreme  Being  made  the  body  oF  man  of  the  dirt 
of  the  earth.      But  the   human    foul   was  a  portion  of  divine 
breath,    "  divinae  particula   aur^."     God  breathed  it  into  his 
face,  and  he  became  a  living  foul*;  as  God  is  faid,  in  fcripture 
language,  to  be  the  living  God.      In  the  Platonic  fyftem,.  infe- 
rior intelligences  were  commiflioned  to  make  the  whole  animal 
kind,  left  they  fhould  have  been  all  immortal ;  but  God  referv- 
ed  to  himfelf  the  foul  of  man,  which   he   made   of  the  fame- 
fubftance  as  the  foul  of  the  univerfe,  only  a  little  lefs  perfeft,. 
as  it  has  been  faid.    In  the  fyftem  we  fpeak  of,  the  divinity  is- 
allied  to  humanity  as  effeftually  as  the  pride  of  man  could  de- 
fire,   as  effedually  as  in  either  of  thefe.      We  afilimc,  and  the 
latter  Platonicians  as  well  as  their  founder  aflumed,  that  man  is 
compounded  of  body  and  foul.    As  Plato  afftrted,  that  all  fouls^ 
were  made  at  once,  fo  they  afierted,  that  all  fouls  were  made  of  - 
the  fame  nature.     Human  fouls,  therefore,  proceeding  from  the; 
firft  foul,  which  was  fometimes  confounded  with,  and  lbmctimes> 
diftinguifhed  from  the  foul  of  the  univerfe,  and  this  foul  being, 
fuperior  to  all  natures,   except  the  minds  proceeding  from  the 
firft  mind,  and  the  unities  proceeding  from  the  firft  unity,  the 
relation  between  God  and  man  was  not  very  remote ;  whether 

*  Infpiravit  in  faciem  ejus  fpiraculum  vitas,  et  fadiis  eft  liymo  in  animam. 
v.iventem.  , 
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they  thought  that  the  three  hypoPcafes  compofed  one  deity,  as 
two  fiibftances  compofed  one  man;  or  whether  they  thought, 
that  the  three  were  diftindrfubordinate  fubfiftencies,  and  the  foul 
tlie  lovvcft  of  them.  The  relation,  I  fay,  was  not  very  remote 
either  way;  and  thefe  philofophers  might  think  their  hypothefis 
the  more  decent  for  not  making  this  relation  clofcr.  Proclus 
therefore,  or  Flotincs,  or  one  of  that  tribe,  had  reafon,  you 
fee,  on  this  plan  of  theology  to  call  the  foul  of  the  world  the 
elder  fifter  of  the  human  foul  :  and  if  Origen  did  not  come 
fully  up  to  all  thefe  extravagancies,  he  came  very  near  to  them, 
when  he  afkrted  that  there  was  no  difference,  but  that  of  me- 
rit, between  the  fouls  of  archangels  and  angels,  of  devils  and 
of  men.  The  foul  of  Christ,  according  to  this  father,  who 
■was  perhaps  the  greateft  of  the  fathers,  was  of  the  fame  na- 
ture as  all  other  rational  fouls,  and  was  infeparably  united  with 
God,  or  made  one  with  the  word*,  only  on  account  of  fupe- 
rior  merit  in  a  pre-exifting  ftate. 

Thus  human  pride,'  as  well  as  human  curiofity,  was  indulged 
by  heathen  philofophers  and  by  platoniiing  Chriftians.  They 
grew  up  into  a  fort  of  pneumatical  madnefs,  or  metaphyfics 
were  the  dotage  of  phyfics :  take  which  of  the  images  you 
pleafe.  What  thefe  wild  or  dreaming  philofophers  could  not 
do  by  any  hypothefis  about  body,  they  attempted  to  do 
by  the  hypothefis  of  a  foul :  and  fince  they  could  not  make 
man  participant  of  the  divine  nature  by  his  body,  however 
animated  up  to  rationality,  or  with  whatever  adventitious  pow- 
ers they  might  fuppofe  it  endued,  they  thought  fit  to  add  a 
diftind  fpiritual  to  his  corporeal  fubftance,  and  to  ailume  him 
to  be  a  compound  of  both.  A  great  variety  of  hypothefes  was 
built  on  this  one;    but  immortality  was  common  to  them  all. 

* infeparabilem  cum  Deo  feceric  unitatem cum  Verbo  Del  unum  eificitur. 

Oric.  dc  princip.  lib.  i. 
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In  all  of  them,  man  was  allied  to  God  by  fome  metaphyfica^ 
genealogy  :  and  even  thofe  of  them,  which,  giving  him  im- 
mortality, expofed  him  to  eternal  damnation  by  it,  were  fond- 
ly received.  He  who  conGders  what  our  manner  of  knowing 
is,  what  the  faculties  of  our  minds  are,  what  the  means  we  have 
of  acquiring  knowledge  are;  and  how  uncertain,  how  preca- 
rious, how  confined  it  is  in  the  higheft  degree  of  it ;  will  think 
the  foul  as  unfit  to  be  participant  of  the  divine  nature  as  the 
body.  Nay  Plato,  whom  1  quote  on  thefe  occafions,  "  inftar 
"  omnium,"  was  fo  little  able  to  prove  the  exiftence  and  im- 
mortality of  the  foul,  and  talked  fo  much  nonfenfe  about  the 
effence  and  effential  properties  of  it,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  from  natural  to  moral  arguments,  which  are  in- 
deed more  plaufible,  but  not  more  conclufive. 

When  thefc  notions  were  once  eftablifhed,  it  was  no  hard 
matter  to  perfuade  men,  nay  it  was  no  hard  matter  for  thofe, 
who  had  a  difpofition  and  a  temper  of  brain  prone  to  enthufi- 
afm,  to  perfuade  themfelves,  that  by  various  methods  of  purifi- 
cation, and  by  intenfe  meditation,  which  were  in  truth  fo  ma- 
ny methods  of  growing  mad,  they  could  abftradl  themfelves 
from  all  fenfible  objeds.  Wrap  themfelves  up  in  pure  intelledl, 
and  be  united  to  the  Supreme  Being.  This  madnefs  has  pre- 
vailed, and  flill  prevails,  under  forae  form  or  other,  and  with 
little  difference,  in  the  Eaft  and  in  the  Weft,  among  Chrif- 
tians,  and  heathens,  among  the  orthodox  and  heretics.  I  need 
not  quote  inftances.  They  have  been  frequent  and  notorious 
in  China,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  in  Europe.  Pythagoras 
and  Plato  taught,  that  the  fuprerae  good  of  men  was  to  be 
like  God,  and  to  be  gods  at  laft.  Such  opinions  as  thefe  were 
held,  with  fome  variety  of  expreffion  more  than  of  fubftance, 
by  the  Manichsans  and  other  heretics.  The  moft  orthodox  fa- 
thers fpoke  of  the  communion  of  men  with  God,  as  of  a  my- 

VoL.  IV.  .     Qjl  q  ft^'T 
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fiery  unknown  indeed  to  men  and  angels  till  it  was  revealed, 
but  fufpec^ed  by  the  heathen  philofophers,  who  were  impelled 
to  dcfire  it  by  a  natural  inftindl.  A  ftrange  alTertion  this  muft 
appear,  and  equally  falfe  in  every  part.  The  communion  of 
man  with  God  was  not  a  fufpicion,  it  was  a  dogma,  true  or 
falfe,  and  an  article  of  the  platonic  faith  ?  for  Plato  too  re- 
quired faith  in  traditional  doctrines.  It  was  not  any  particu- 
lar inftind:,  that  impelled  the  heathen  to  defire  his  communi- 
on, it  was  their  pride  and  abfurdity,  the  very  human  affedions 
and  pafTions  from  which  thefe  men  pretended  to  be  freed,  that 
produced  this  prefumptuous  defire. 

Such  extravagant  dodrines  concerning  divine  and  fpiritual 
natures  being  taught  with  much  confufion  in  the  fchools  of 
heathen  theology,  they  could  not  fail  to  be  taught  in  thofe  of 
chriftianity  with  the  fame  confufion,  and  to  produce  all  the 
different  opinions,  that  divided  the  chriftian  church.  None 
of  them  knew  very  diftindly  what  they  meaned  by  the  word 
fpirit  and  fpiritual  fubftance,  which  were  (o  oFtcn  in  their 
mouths.  That  they  meaned  in  general  nothing  more  than 
breath,  like  animal  breath,  and  a  thin  fubtile  matter  that  efcaped 
human  fight  in  the  ordinary  way  of  feeing,  is  evident.  They 
faid,  after  Zoroaster  and  the  magi,  that  God  was  original 
light,  or  an  intelligent  fire.  They  faid,  that  this  light  was  in- 
corporeal, and  yet  they  talked  of  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  de- 
fcribed  a  very  corporeal  light,  invifible,  hcAcver,  to  all  eyes 
that  were  not  fortified  like  thofe  that  enjoy  the  beatific  vifion. 
In  fhort,  fpirituality  did  not  imply  incorporcity,  and  if  one  of 
thofe  great  divines  was  at  hand  to  be  afked  what  he  meaned  by 
fpiritual  fubftance,  he  would  anfwer  in  fome  metaphyfical  jar- 
gon ;  he  would  tell  us,  perhaps,  that  it  is  a  fubftance  "  ab  ef- 
"  fentialitate  fuccifa,"  which  are  words  I  have  read,  but  can- 
not tranftate. 

c  SEC- 
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SECTION     XXIX. 

But  it  is  time  I  fhould  return  to  fpeak  of  the  trinity,  and  to 
lliew  what  difcordant  opinions  arofe  about  it  among  the  Chrifti- 
ans;  for  among  the  heathens,  tho'  there  were  different  opinions, 
yet  it  was  rather  a  fecret  do£lrine,  in  which  philofophers  inftrudl- 
ed  their  fcholars  behind  the  curtain,  than  a  dodrine  which  they 
publiflied  to  all  men  indifferently.  Now  it  is  impoffible  to  con- 
ceive any  thing  more  monftrous  than  fome  of  thefe  opinions,  or 
more  litigated,  or  longer  unfettled  than  others.  The  leaft  we 
have  to  obferve  of  this  kind  is  about  the  firft  hypoftafis,  and 
yet  fomething  of  this  kind  is  to  be  obferved  about  that.  For 
inftance,  tho'  we  cannot  explain  Goo's  manner  of  being,  and 
tho'  to  attempt  it  is  unpardonable  prefumption,  yet  we  may, 
and  we  muft  affert,  that  he  is  not  a  fyftem  of  matter ;  becaufe 
there  arife,  from  the  contrary  fuppofition,  a  multitude  of  ab- 
furdities,  that  cannot  deftroy  the  demonftrationof  his  exiftence, 
but  that  are  inconfiftent  with  it :  notwithftanding  which,  the 
fathers  of  the  church  fpoke  of  him  fometimes,  in  fuch  terms, 
that  to  make  out  any  fenfe  in  what  they  faid,  we  mufl  under- 
ftand  them  to  have  thought  him  material,  at  leaft  not  im- 
material, and  what  they  thought  him  then  it  is  not  pofUble 
to  conceive. 

But  the  various  dodrines  that  were  taught  about  the  fecond 
and  third  hypoftalis,  the  fecond  efpccially,  are  ftill  more  be- 
yond all  conception  extravagant  and  profane.  Concerning 
thefe,  and  one  or  two  more,  it  is  neceffary  that  I  fhould  de- 
fcend  into  fome  particulars,  in  order  to  Ihevv,  not  only  that  pri- 
vate authority  has  impofed  private  opinions,  that  is,  herefies, 
but  that  public  authority,  the  authority  of  the  whole  chriftian 
church,  has  impofed  opinions,   which  are,  therefore,  deemed 

Q^q  q   2  orthodox  ; 
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orthodox ;  altho'  many  of  them  are  as  abfurd  as  any  of  thoie 
which  are  deemed  heretical,  many  of  them  as  difputable, 
many  of  them  as  little  warranted  by  the  gofpel,  and  many  of 
them  as  incompatible  with  true  theifm ;  becaufe  if  they  do 
not  deny  God,  they  do  fomething  as  bad,  nay  worfe  in  Plu- 
tarch's fenfe,  and,  in  common  fenfe,  they  defame  him.  From 
a  confideration  of  fome  fev/  of  thefe  opinions  and  dodrines,  it 
will  appear  how  unfafely  we  truft,  in  matters  of  religion,  to 
the  authority  of  other  men,  which  may  lead  us,  and  has  led  all 
thofe  who  have  fubmitted  to  it,  under  pretence  of  making  them 
better  Chriftians,  to  be  little  if  at  all  better  than  atheifts.  From 
a  contemplation  of  the  confequences  of  thefe  opinions  and 
dodrines,  it  will  appear  that  theology  has  made  chriftianity  ri- 
diculous to  men  of  fenfe,  I  mean  the  chriftianity  that  has  been 
eftablifhed  by  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  authority,  and  a  perpetual 
bone  of  contention  to  fools.  It  will  appear  that  the  atheiflical 
objedlion  to  religion,  which  has  been  mentioned,  groundlefs  as 
it  is,  receives  a  color  from  the  inventions  and  the  condud  of 
that  order  of  men,  who  have  arrogated  to  themfelvcs,  ex- 
cluiively  of  all  others,  the  name  and  the  power  of  a  church, 
and  whom  Chriflians  are  accuftomed  to  think  and  to  call  the 
church. 

There  have  been  reports,  for  fuch  ftories  deferve  to  be  ef- 
teemed  no  more,  that  Simon,  who  was  a  Samaritan,  declared 
himfelf  among  that  people  to  be  the  father,  among  the  Jev/s 
to  be  the  fon,  and  among  the  Gentiles  to  be  the  holy  ghoft ; 
that  he  paffed  the  operations  of  his  magical  art  for  miracles, 
and  that  he  broke  his  neck  at  laft  in  attempting  to  fly  before 
Nero,  notwithftanding  which  he  was  adored  at  Rome.  This 
latter  circumftance,  indeed,  was  founded  on  a  blunder  that  has 
been  flnce  deteded ;  tho'  it  impofed  on  Justin  the  martyr  in 
the  fccond  century,  and  which  is  much  more  ftrange,  on  Eras- 
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Mus  *  in  the  fixteenth.  Montanus  pretended  to  be  the  paraclete 
in  the  third  century;  or  that  God  who  had  preached  and  fuf- 
fered  in  Christ,  inhabited  by  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  him.  The 
excufe  he  made  for  coming  fo  late,  when  Jesus  had  promifcd 
that  he  fhould  come  fo  much  fooner,  was  the  unpreparednefs 
of  the  world  to  receive  any  fooner  that  auflerity  of  religious  ob- 
fervances  which  he  prefcribed  and  pradlifed.  They  were  in- 
credibly great,  and  fuch  as  may  render  it  probable  that  this 
impoftor  died  the  death  of  the  traytor  Judas,  that  he  hanged 
himfelf  in  a  fit  of  defpair,  as  chriftian  writers  have  affirmed. 
Such  tales  as  thefe  would  not  deferve  to  be  mentioned,  if  they 
did  not  ferve  to  fhew  the  fanatical  fpirit  of  thofe  ages,  and  to 
take  off  our  wonder  at  all  the  herefies  that  arofe  in  the  chriftian 
church,  by  obferving  how  eafy  it  was  to  fuppofe  a  divine  mifiion, 
or  even  to  ailume  in  opinion  a  divine  nature.  The  appearance 
of  falfe  prophets,  as  well  as  their  fuccefs  in  feducing,  had  been 
foretold ;  and  it  was  the  charadler  of  the  times  which  encouraged 
one,  and  promoted  the  other. 

These  falfe  prophets  were  very  numerous,  and  their  fuccefs 
very  various.  But  there  was  no  article  of  chriftian  faith  and  doc- 
trine which  admitted  of  fo  much  doubt  and  difpute  as  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ  nrft,  and  his  rank  in  the  godhead  afterwards. 
Cerinthus  denied  his  divine  nature.  Menander  aiTerted  that 
he  was  a  true  man.  Saturninus  that  he  was  only  the  fhadow 
and  appearance  of  a  man.  Basilides  that  the  Christ  did  not 
fuffer,  but  that  he  took  the  form  of  another,  of  Simon  of  Gy- 
rene, I  think,  who  fuffered  under  his  form  whilft  he  ftood  by 
and  laughed  at  his  own  fuppofed  crucifixion.  Ebion  maintain- 
ed, like  Menander,  that  Christ  v/as  a  mere  man,  the  fon  of 
Joseph.  In  calling  him  a  good  or  a  juft  man,  he  had  the  au- 
thority of  St.  Peter  on  his  fide,  who  calls  him  fo  in  one  place 

t  Yid.  Ep.  831,  in  Iren^eum. 
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of  the  Ads,  and  even  this  he  did  not  want;  but  in  denying  his 
refurredlion  from  the  dead,  as  he  did  Vv^hen  he  affirmed  that  the 
body  of  Christ  remained  in  the  grave,  tho'  his  foul  vi'ent  to 
heaven,  he  had  this  great  apoftolical  authority  againft  him*. 
In  fine,  and  to  fill  up  the  meafure  of  heretical  phrenfy,  the 
Sethites  held  that  the  fame  perfon  had  been  Seth  firft,  and  was 
Jesus  afterwards;  and  the  Ophitas,  as  they  were  called,  that 
he  had  been  the  fcrpent  who  tempted  Eve  ;  fo  that  he,  who 
redeemed  mankind  by  his  blood,  had  made  redemption  neceffa- 
ry  by  his  wiles,  according  to  thefe  madmen. 

That  there  were  no  madmen  at  the  fame  time  among  the 
beft  and  mod  orthodox  Chriftians,  if  it  may  be  faid  with  truth 
that  any  orthodox  belief  was  fettled  fo  foon,  we  muft  not  be- 
lieve. There  were  many  fuch,  and  the  proofs  are  at  hand,  both 
in  their  writings,  and  much  more  in  the  anecdotes  concerning 
them.  But  that  which  deferves  our  particular  obfervation  is, 
that  the  madnefs  of  thofe  who  are  reputed  orthodox  never  ran 
fo  high,  as  it  did  after  the  orthodox  belief  on  this  great  article 
had  been  fettled  ;  if  propofitions,  the  very  terms  of  which  a/e 
fometimes  ambiguous  and  fometimes  quite  unintelligible,  may 
be  faid  to  have  been  fettled.  Certain  it  is,  that  after  this  the 
orthodox  fathers  held  fuch  language  about  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  as  many  of  thofe  who  were  reputed  heretics  would 
have  fcrupled  modeftly  and  pioufly  to  have  ufed.  Thefe  words, 
the  fon  of  God,  were  undcrflood  figuratively,  I  prefume,  and 
not  literally  in  the  cafe  of  Foe,  who  afiumed  this  appellation  in 
India  a  thoufand  years  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  in  the 
cafe  of  Zoroaster,  who  affumed  it  in  Perfia,  perhaps,  as  an- 
tiently.  They  muft  have  been  underftood  even  thus  very 
falfely,  in  both  thofe  cafes.  But  they  might  have  been  fo  un- 
derftood, with  fome  propriety  ol  figure,  in  the  cafe  of  Christ, 

•  —- -Virum  probatum  a  Deo,  juftum  a  mortuis  fufcitatujn. 
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who  was  at  lead  the  MefTiah  promifed  by  God,  foretold  by  the 
prophets,  and  fent  in  due  time.  If  this  had  been  the  judgment 
of  the  church,  the  principal  difficulties  about  his  incarnation 
had  been  anticipated,  as  they  were  by  the  Neftorians,  who  held 
that  there  were  two  perfons,  and  not  two  natures  only,  in 
Christ,  and  who  denied  that  the  virgin  was  the  mother  of 
God.  But  the  church  having  determined  that  thefe  words,  the 
fon  of  God,  fhould  be  taken  in  their  literal  fenfe,  it  is  aftonifli- 
ing  to  confider  what  profanations  followed  concerning  this  fe- 
cond  generation  of  the  fon  ;  for  the  firft  had  been  before  all 
worlds,  that  is,  from  all  eternity.  Thefe  profanations  collect- 
ed from  the  moft  approved  writers  alone,  to  fay  nothing  of  the 
creeds  that  are  fo  folemnly  recited  in  chriftian  churches,  would 
fill  a  volume.  I  fhall  mention  a  {ew  only,  which  they,  who  are 
at  all  converfant  in  the  writings  of  antient  and  modern  divines, 
will  acknowledge  to  be  fairly  quoted. 

It  has  been  faid  then  by  the  moft  orthodox*,  pioufly  and 
reverently  too,  as  they  and  other  divines  affure  us,  "  that  the 
*'  father  having  chofen  the  virgin  Mary  for  this  fecond  gene- 
"  ration  of  the  fon,  he  loved  her  as  his  fpoufe  ;  he  employed 
"  the  angel  Gabriel,  whom  he  made  his  pronubus  or  para- 
*'  nymphus,  that  is,  his  brideman,  to  procure  her  confent, 
*'  v/ithout  which  there  can  be  no  lawful  marriage  ;  and  having 
*«  obtained  it,  his  virtue  overfhadowed  her,  which  he  tem- 
«'  pered  fo  that  her  human  nature  might  be  able  to  fupport  the 
"  divine  embracement.  In  this  private  embracement,  fhe  con- 
*'  ceived,  the  holy  fpirit  flowing  into  her,  and  producing  the 
*'  effedt  of  human  feed.  Thus  the  child  partook  of  the  two 
"  natures  of  his  parents,  the  divine  nature  of  his  father,  and 
"  the  human  nature  of  his  mother."  In  fuch  grofs  terms,  and 
under  fuch  grofs  images,  has  the  myftery  of  the  incarnation 
*  Eras.  adv.  ep.  Lutheri. 
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been  explained.  The  words  of  St.  Ambrose  are  too  obfcene 
to  be  tranilated.  Take  them  in  latin  therefore.  *'  Non  enim, 
fays  this  modeft  archbifhop,  "  virilis  coitus  vulvae  virginalis 
"  fecreta  referavit,  fed  immaculatum  femen  inviolabili  utero 
"  fpiritus  fan(?tus  infudit."  St.  Austin  foftens  the  terms,  and 
changes  the  image  a  little.  But  if  he  does  not  appear  quite  fo 
obfcene,  he  muft  appear  at  leaft  as  mad  as  the  others.  "  God 
"  fpoke  by  his  angel,  fays  this  faint,  and  the  virgin  was  got 
"  with  child  by  the  ear  *."  There  were  thofe  who  afferted 
that  Christ  did  not  alTume  his  body  in  the  virgin's  womb,  but 
that  he  brought  it  from  heaven,  and  paffed  thro'  her  as  water 
paffes  thro'  a  pipcf.  They  were  called  heretics  for  their  pains, 
and  yet  furely  that  dodrine  might  have  been  fung  or  faid  in 
the  churches,  as  decently  and  with  as  much  edification,  as  thofe 
hymns  were,  in  one  of  which  it  was  fliid,  that  the  virgin  con- 
ceived, "  non  ex  virili  femine,  fed  myftico  fpiramine,"  and  in 
the  other,  that  the  Word  or  Logos  entered  at  her  ear,  "  et  exi- 
"  vit  per  auream  portam." 

Such  extravagant  and  profane  notions  and  exprefTions,  as 
have  been  laft  mentioned,  came  into  fafliion  chiefly  after  the 
Niczean  council,  which  Constantine  thought  it  neccffary  to 
convene.  How  ill  he  judged,  and  how  ill  his  fucceflbrs  judged 
on  fimilar  occaiions,  long  and  woful  experience  has  manitefted. 
What  paffed  before  his  time  fhewed,  that  attempts  to  explain 
divine  myfteries  muft  be  of  neceility  endlefs ;  and  what  paffed 
in  and  after  his  time,  that  it  is  to  no  purpofe,  at  leaft  to  no  good 
purpofe,  to  impofe  any  authorifed  definitions  of  them.  What 
revelation  leaves  a  myftery  muft  remain  fuch :  and  there  cannot 
be  a  greater  abfurdity  than  to  imagine  that  human  authority, 
call  it  how  you  pleafe,  ought  to  determine,  or  will  determine, 

*  Deus  loquebatur  per  fuum  angelum,  et  virgo  per  aurem  impregnabatur. 
-f-  Aug.  de  tern.  ferm.  22. 
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to  fubmiffion  thofe  who  think  that  fuch  definitions  are  not  con* 
formable  to  their  tnie  criterion,  which  is  the  revelation  itfelf. 
The  only  difference  is  this.  The  men  who  difpute  and  wrangle 
on  fuch  points  as  thefe,  wherein  neither  morality  nor  good  go- 
vernment are  concerned,  cannot  do  much  hurt,  if  they  are  left 
to  difpute  and  wrangle  among  themfelves ;  whereas,  if  public 
authority  takes  notice  of  them  fo  far  as  to  meddle  in  their 
quarrels,  and  to  decide  any  way,  civil  diforders  are  fure  to  fol- 
low, and  the  blood  of  nations  is  fpilled  in  wars  and  maffacres, 
to  extinguifh  a  flame  which  fome  hot-headed  prieft,  or  delirious 
metaphyfician,  has  kindled,  and  which  it  does  not  extinguifh 
neither. 

What  revelation  leaves  a  myftery  muft  remain  fuch :  and  ifanf 
thing  was  ever  left  a  myftery,  the  dodrine  of  the  trinity  was  fo. 
Christ  had  no  where  called  himfelf  God.  His  apoftles  called 
him  Lord*.  Peter  had  once  declared  him  to  be  a  man :  and 
Paul  preaching  to  the  Athenians  fpeaks  of  him  rather  as  a  man 
than  as  God.  He  makes  no  mention  of  the  fon  of  God,  nor 
of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Thefe  inconfiftent  writers  talk  often  a  dif- 
ferent language  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  and  contradid  in  one  place 
what  they  have  faid  in  another.  How  they  came  to  do  fo  In  this 
cafe,  let  others  account;  but  let  them  account  for  this  conduct 
of  the  apoftles  better  than  the  greateft  antlent  and  modern  di- 
vines have  done.  According  to  them,  Peter  was  afraid  of 
fcandalifmg  the  Jews.  The  Jews  believed  one  God,  had  never 
heard  of  the  Son,  nor  Holy  Ghoft,  and  would  have  been  revolted 
againft  chriftianity  more  than  they  were,  if  they  had  heard 
the  man,  whom  they  had  feen  crucified  and  buried,  called  God. 
Paul  was  afraid  of  confirming  the  Gentiles  in  their  polytheifm, 
by  preaching  to  them  that  Christ  was  God.  The  prudence  of 
this  method,  by  which  the  young  in  Christ   were  fed  with 

*  Eras,  ubi  fupra. 
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milk,  and  thofe  of  riper  years  with  folid  food,  for  the  whole  myf- 
tery  was  revealed  to  them,  has  been  extremely  applauded  by  the 
moft  approved  dodors  of  the  church.    I  am  unwilling,  however, 
to  take  this  for  the  reafon  of  the  condud:  which  the  two  apoftlcs 
held.     It  favours  too  much  of  an  outward  and  inward  dodrine, 
the  double  dealing  of  pagan  divines.      It  feems  unworthy  of 
men  commiffioned  by  Christ,  infpired  by  the  Holy  Ghofl:,  and 
able  to  enforce  all  they  taught  by  miracles.    It  bears  too  near 
a  refemblance  to  the  unrighteous  cunning  of  the  jefuits,   who 
are  faid  to  conceal  the  humiliation  and  paflion  of  the  Saviour 
from  their  Neophites  in  China.    But  whatever  reafon  the  apof- 
tles  had   for  it,   which  they  who  boaft  to  be  their  fucceffors 
have  no  right  to  determine,  this  was  their  condudt.     The  di- 
vinity of  the  Word  grew  by  flow  degrees  into  general   belief 
among  Chriflians :   the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  by  degrees 
iiill  flower,  and  the  coequality  and  confubflantiality  of  the  three 
hypoftafes  lafl  of  all.     It  fared  with  the  fon,  in  the  iirfl:  ages  of 
chriftlanity,  much  as  it  has  fared  fince  with  the  mother  of  God. 
Strong  figurative  exprefHons,  which  the  apoftles  employed  on 
fome,  which   other  do(£lors   and  faints  employed  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  which  were  animated,  doubtlefs,  by  the  oppofitioii 
of  heathens,   Jews   and    heretics,  might  contribute   to   exalt 
the  fon  at  the  expence  of  the  father's  fuprcmacy ;  as  we  know 
Ivcry  certainly  that  by  fuch  means  and  on  fuch   motives  as 
thefe  the  virgin  acquired  the  title  of  deipara,  to  whom,  if  fhe 
is  not  a  goddefs  avowed  in  exprefs  terms,  divine  honours  are  paid^ 
and  her   interceffion  is  implored  with  the  father  and  the  fon. 
She  is  fo  plainly  diftinguifhed  from  both,  that  her  interceffion 
with  either  carries  more  propriety  along  with  it,  than  the  inter- 
ceffion  of  the  fon  with  the  father;  fince  thefe  two  confubftantial 
perfons  cannot  be  intelligibly  diftinguiflied  from  one  another,, 
and  fince  it  is  of  the  utmofi:  abfurdity  to  advance  that  the  fame 
^eribn  intercedes  with  himfelf,. 
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What  has  been  faid  will  appear  evidently  true,  if  we  look 
into  the  anecdotes  of  the  apoftolical  and  following  ages ;  or 
if  we  confult,  with  due  difcernment,  thofe  who  have  made 
them  their  ftudy.  Many  of  the  primitive  Chriftians,  ftruck 
with  religious  awe,  had  a  very  reafonable  fcruple  of  uling  any 
appellations  which  were  not  contained  in  the  fcriptures. 
Many  of  them  dared  not  give  that  of  the  true  God  to  Christ 
before  the  Nicsean  council,  nor  feveral  after  it :  and  even  the 
moft  orthodox,  who  fcrupled  not  to  call  him  very  God  of  very 
God,  begotten  not  made,  when  the  council  had  pronounced, 
were  ftill  afraid  to  give  this  appellation  to  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Nay 
from  the  time  that  the  Macedonians  were  condemned  foon 
after  the  Arians,  in  another  council,  and  even  to  this  hour,  the 
Holy  Ghod  has  not  been  deemed  God  by  generation,  but  by 
proceffion  or  fpiration,  that  is,  by  the  breathing  of  the  Father 
thro'  the  Son,  or  by  the  joint  breathing  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  ;  of  which  difference  in  an  identity  of  nature  we  muft  be 
content  to  fay  what  Erasmus  faid,  "  fatis  eft  credere."  In 
fliort,  the  orthodox  doftrine  of  the  trinity  was  never  taught 
explicitly  and  pofitively  by  any  divine  authority.  It  was  a 
vague  opinion  in  heathen  theology,  which  intended  no  more, 
perhaps,  than  to  perfonify  the  wifdoni  and  goodnefs  of  the  fu- 
preme  omnipotent  Being.  It  has  been  a  theological  difpute  in 
all  ages  among  Chriftians,  and  the  precife  definition,  according 
to  which  we  are  obliged  to  profefs  that  we  believe  it,  is  founded 
on  authority  intirely  human,  and  therefore  undeniably  fallible, 
imperial  and  ecclefiaftical  authority. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  the  decifions  in  favor  of  the  fecond  and 
third  hypodafes  have  been  made  by  councils,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  GhofI:,  I  fhall  only  fay,  the  queflion  is  begged 
ridiculoufly,  when  the  influence  oi  the  Holy  Ghofl:  is  fuppofcd 
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to  prove  the  very  point  in  difpute,  his  divinity ;  and  that  they 
therefore,  muft  have  no  fmall  fhare  of  ftupidity,  of  ignorance, 
and  effrontery,  Vv^ho  can  infift  on  fueh  an  anfwer  in  this  age. 
If  it  be  faid  that  the  councils,  which  condemned  the  opinions 
of  Paul  of  Samofata,  ofSABELLius,  ofARius,  ofPHoxiNus, 
and  of  other  heretics,  were  guided,  in  the  canons  they  made, 
and  the  anathemas  they  pronounced,  by  the  unerring  rule  of 
fcripture  and  uniform  tradition ;  I  {hall  only  afk,  what  that  fcrip- 
ture  was?  It  was  not  the  old  Teftament  mofi:  furely ;  for  there 
is  no  reafon  to  allow  that  this  Teftament  contains  any  notices  of 
the  trinity.  Was  it  the  new  Teftament?  But  we  may  defy  the 
ableft  chemift,  that  ever  worked  on  thofe  materials,  to  extract 
from  them  fuch  a  trinity,  as  that  is  which  the  chriftian  church 
acknowledges.  Paffages  that  feem  favorable  to  it,  in  part, 
may  be,  as  they  have  been,  produced.  But  then  paiTages 
that  are  really  inconfiftent  with  it,  in  the  whole,  may  be,  as 
they  have  been,  oppofed  to  thefe :  and  the  famous  adjedlive 
liomoiiiios  will  not  be  found  confecrated  by  fcripture  lan- 
guage; tho*  even  this  word  does  not  fignify  very  determinate- 
ly  what  it  has  been  applied  to  fignify,  if  identity  alone  be  the 
greateft,  and  fmiihtude  but  a  lefs  unity,  as  the  learned  fay  *. 
As  little  grounds  are  there,  in  any  part  of  the  new  Teftament,, 
even  in  the  epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  for  that  impudent  analyfis 
which  fchool  divines  and  others  have  prefuraed  to  make  of  the 
Deity  when  they  have  talked  fo  much  nonfenfe  about  proceflions 
or  emanations,  perfons,  relations,  notions,  or  terms,  and  the 
indwelling  of  thefe  divine  beings  in  one  another.  Certain  fi- 
gurative and  vague  expreflions,  of  which  there  are  many,  have 
been  picked  up  here  and  there,  and  have  been  dragged  to  coun- 
tenance, if  that  was  poffible,  fuch  opinions.  Theology  has 
folemnifed  the  refveries  of  enthuftafm  in  many  inftances.    Let 

* Cbnfimllis  dTentia.  Eras.     Identitas  maxima  eft  unitas :  minor  iinitas 
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me  quote  one  that  occurs  immediately  to  me.  Ignatii^s,  dif- 
ciple  of  St.  John,  and  bifliop  of  Antioch,  was  brou_i';ht  before 
Trajan.  The  emperor  inquired  who  he  was.  The  faint  an- 
fwered,  that  he  was  one  who  had  gained  the  fricndfhip  of  the 
fon  of  God,  whom  he  carried  about  in  his  breaft;  as  he  might 
well  do,  fince  it  was  written,  "  I  will  dwell  and  walk  in  them." 
Trajan  condemned  this  theophorus,  or  god-carrier,  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  wild  beafts  at  Rome.  It  is  not  neceffary  that  I 
fhould  make  any  applications  of  this  ftory  to  what  I  have  faid 
of  enthufiafm  and  theology.  Almoft  daily  experience  will 
make  them  for  me. 

Not  only  the  fcriptures,  which  are  come  down  to  us,  are 
very  far  from  being  vouchers  of  the  trinity  we  profefs  to  be- 
lieve ;  but  we  may  afliire  ourfelves,  that  many  of  the  fcriptures 
and  traditions,  that  obtained  credit  in  the  primitive  ages  of  chril 
tianity,  depofed  againfl:  this  trinity.  Scriptures  ftood  in  op 
pofition  to  fcriptures,  and  tradition  was  not  unitorm.  Theri 
were  various  gofpels,  and  various  epiftles.  All  thefe  were  com- 
pofcd  and  altered,  received  and  rcje(5led,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent traditions,  and  the  different  fyftems  of  evangelical  hifto- 
ry  and  dodrine,  that  prevailed  in  different  places,  and  among 
different  perfons.  Thus,  for  inftance,  Epiphanics  owr.s,  that 
Sabellius,  who  denied  any  diflindion  of  perfons  in  the  god- 
head, took  his  do6trine  from  the  gofpel  of  the  Egyptians ;  and 
the  Socinians  of  our  age  may  boafl:,  that  they  derive  their  pe- 
digree from  Paul  of  Samofata,  a  great  billiop  cf  the  third  cen- 
tury. This  century,  the  latter  part  of  it  efpecially,  may  be  in- 
cluded in  that  charadler  which  Erasmus  gives  of  the  fourth, 
and  which  will  fuic  fome  others.  "  It  was  matter  of  ingenuity 
"  to  be  a  Chriflian.  Faith  was  rather  in  the  writings  than  in 
<'  the  minds  of  men:  and  there  wereialmoft  as  many  creeds  as 
"  perfons  that  profeffcd  chriftianity."    The  difputcs  concerning 

the. 
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t-he  divinity  of  Christ  continued  from  the  apoftolical  daj's  to 
thtky  without  any  ^Ecumenical  decifion.  Then,  indeed,  there 
was  one  given  by  the  council  of  Nicsa,  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, decide,  for  a  long  time,  nor  even  at  laft,  by  fcripture 
and  tradition,  but  by  dint  of  perfecution,  and  by  the  force  of 
the  fecular  arm. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  the  greateft  lights,  which  appeared  in 
the  chriftian  church  after  the  apoftles,  appeared  in  and  about 
the  fourth  century,  to  the  end  of  which  century,  at  leaft,  I  think.  ' 
that  we  proteftants  conciir,   not  very  wifely,   with  you  papifis 
in  reverencing  fathers  and  councils.    This  judgment  I  (hall  not 
contradidt,   however,  on  the  prefent  occafion.      But  then  we 
mufl  make  it  more  impartially  than  it  is  generally  made.    For 
inftance,    Athanasius,    <}regory    of    Nazianze,    Chrysos- 
TJDKf,    Ambrosius,    Augustin,    Jerom,    were    men  of  fome 
parts  and  learning  with  extraordinary  zeal.    But  fo  were  Ari- 
us,   EusEBius   of  Nicomedia,  the  oth^r  Eusebius  of  Casfare?, 
Photinus,  and  Macedoniug.    That  fuch  men  as  thefe  fhould 
•be  divided,   in  their  opinions  concerning  the  trinity,  cannot 
feem  ftrange  to  any  perfon  who  confiders  the  nature  of  this 
dodrine,  how  it  came  into  the  church,  how  it  grew  up  there, 
and  how  open  to  difpute  it  remained  three  hundred  years  after 
Christ.      To   believe  three  gods,   three  fubflances  effentially 
different,  or  three  fubfiftencies,   as  they  were  called  by  fome, 
in  the  god-head,  diftind  and  fubordinate,  the  fecond  to  the  firft, 
and  the  third  to  the  fecond,  was  not  hard  on  the  principles  of 
heathen  theology,  in  which  fuch  a  trinity   had   been  taught. 
But  on  the  principles  of  jewifli  and  chriftian  theology,  fuch  a 
belief  could  not  be  admitted  without  manifeft  inconfiftency ; 
and  it  is  not  conceivable,   that  Philo  could   reconcile  Plato 
and  Moses,  when  he  talked  ot  a  fecond  god.     To  fave  this  in- 
coniirtency,  and  to  avoid  as  much  as  poilible  all  appearance  of 

poly- 
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polythelfm,  feveral  expedients  were  devifed.  Some,  like  Sa- 
EELLius  and  his  mafter  Noerus,  denied  a  diftindion  of  per- 
fons  in  the  god-head  :  fo  that  God  the  father  was,  in  the  fyfteni 
oi  thefe  heretics,  as  it  is  faid,  his  own  fon,  and  God  the  fon 
his  own  father ;  nay  the  father,  the  fon,  and  the  holy  ghoft 
fuiFered  together  in  the  pa/Tion  and  perfon  of  Christ,  fince 
they  were  but  one  perfon  under  three  notions  and  appellations. 
Some,  like  Paul  of  Samofata  before  the  Nica^an  council,  and 
Photinus  at  that  time,  or  immediately  after  it,  maintained, 
that  Jesus  was  called  the  fon  of  God  only  on  account  of  his 
fandity ;  that  the  word  defcended  on  him,  and  then  returned' 
to  the  father;  and  that  he  did  not  commence  the  Christ,  till' 
he  had  been  baptifed  in  the  Jordan. 

As  fome  were  afraid  of  deftroying  the  unity  by  the  trinity, 
others  were  afraid  of  deftroying  the  trinity  by  the  unity.  Arius 
thought  to  fave  both,  by  oppofing  the  unitarians,  who  took 
away  all  diftindiion  of  perfons,  and  the  trinitarians,  who  held, 
that  they  were  all  equal.  He  made  the  diftinftion  of  perfons 
as  ftrong  as  he  could,  in  contradidion  to  the  former;  and  he 
was  fo  far  from  acceding  to  the  latter,  that  he  denied  the  fon 
to  be  either  in  rank  or  nature  eq-ual  to  the  father,  and  the  holy 
ghoft  to  be  fo  even  to  the  fon.  The  ftrid  trinitarians,  who 
became  afterwards  the  fole  orthodox,  might  hold  the  fiitb-er  to 
be  alone  eternal  in  this  {enk,  "  quod  carcat  origine ;"  for 
"  duas  perfonae  ab  ipfo  funt,  ipfe  a  nullo."  So  Hilarius  ex- 
preffed  himfelf.  But  he  and  the  reft  of  them  believed  an  eter- 
nal generation  of  the  fon,  and  procefllon  of  the  holy  fpirit, 
who  had  no  beginning  in  time,  tho'  they  had  an  original  in  na- 
ture, the  nature  of  the  father.  The  Arians,  on  the  other  hand, 
denied  this  community  of  nature,  held  the  father  alone  to  be 
the  Supreme  God,  and  the  fon  to  be  the  firft  of  all  creatures, 
but  a.  created  being,     If  this  dodrinc  had  become  orthodox, 
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lis  it  did  very  nearly,  notwithftanding  the  decifion  of  the  Nic^- 
an  council,  the  Macedonians  would  have  formed  no  fedl. 
The  divinity  of  the  fecond  hypoftaiis  failing,  that  of  the  third 
would  have  fallen  of  courfe;  which  it  is  plain  that  Arius  faw, 
when  he  urged  nothing,  and  the  Nictean  council  added  nothing 
to  tlie  creed  concerning  the  Holy  Ghofi:.  But  the  heretics  of 
thofe  days  were  fo  afraid  of  admitting  any  coequality  with  the 
Supreme  Being,  that  they  oppofed  the  divinity  of  the  third  hy- 
poftafis,  even  after  that  of  the  fecond  had  been  eftablifhed. 
They  were  eafily  defeated.  The  fame  fort  of  proof  as  had 
ferved  in  one  difpute  ferved  in  the  other  :  and  tho'  the  ortho- 
dox themfelves  diftinguiOied  generation  from  proceflion,  yet  the 
fcripture  joining  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  fo  often  together, 
and  Christ  having  ordered  baptifm  to  be  adminiftered  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Ghofl  as  well  as  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  was  confirmed,  and  thefe  councils 
employed,  very  wifely,  authority  inftead  ot  argument.  It  was 
impofllble,  indeed,  to  fhevv,  by  any  lubtilty  oi  logic,  that  this 
.dodrine  was  not  polytheiftical ;  fince  the  admiflion  of  three, 
or  of  three  hundred  gods,  is  equally  {o.  There  remained,  there- 
fore, nothing  to  be  done,  but  to  make  a  myftery  where  they 
found  none :  and  having  decreed,  that  there  are  three  gods,  to 
decree  at  the  fame  time  that  there  is  but  one;  for  fo  the  athana- 
iian  dodlrine  muft  found  to  every  man  who  does  not  compre- 
hend, and  that  is  every  man  living,  all  the  profound  metaphyiics 
that  have  been  employed  to  diftinguiHi  away  the  apparent  contra- 
diction, unlefs  he  gives  his  underflanding  up  to  a  jargon  of  words, 
and  can  fancy  he  believes  without  any  clear  and  diftind  ideas. 

In  this  manner  was  the  fundamental  article  of  chriflianity 

impofed  at  firfl:.,  without  a  plain  and  harmonical  concurrence 

«f  the  fcriptures,   or  of  tradition  ;  tho'  fuch  a  concurrence,  at 

leafl-,  was  neceffary  to  make  it  a  revealed  dodrine,  and  of  di- 

2  vine 
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vine  obligation.  It  continues  to  be  impofed  ftill :  and  there 
is  but  too  much  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  thefe  theological 
attempts,  to  perfuade  mankind  that  three  diftinft  perfons  in 
the  godhead  make  but  one  God,  have  induced  fome  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  God  at  all :  juft  as  the  pretenfions  of  heathen 
philofophers,  to  knowledge  really  unattainable,  induced  feve- 
ral  to  affert,  that  there  is  no  knowledge  at  all.  If  I  was  to 
write  the  hiflory  of  arianifm,  it  would  be  a  part  of  my  fubjedt 
to  fhewj  with  how  much  difficulty  the  orthodox  dodrine  pre- 
vailed againfi:  it;  how  it  revived  often  even  under  Constan- 
TiNE,  much  more  under  fome  of  his  fuccefibrs ;  and  was,  at 
lafl,  drowned  in  the  blood  of  thofe  who  profefTed  it.  The  atha- 
nafians  and  the  arians  were,  in  fome  refpeds,  like  the  prafini 
and  the  veneti.  The  principal  difference  between  the  firft  was 
in  the  words  they  ufed,  and  between  the  laft  in  the  colors  they 
wore.  Neither  the  divines,  nor  the  chariot  drivers,  were  left 
to  contend  by  themfelves  in  the  fchools,  and  in  the  circus. 
Men,  women,  children,  all  the  world,  took  part  on  one  fide 
or  the  other.  The  ftate  was  difordered  by  the  circenfian,  and 
the  church  and  the  ftate  both  by  the  fynodical  contefts.  The 
civil  power,  which  fliould  have  put  both  down,  kept  both  up: 
and  magiftrates  were  as  partial  in  one  cafe,  and  as  bigot  in  the 
other,  as  the  vulgar.  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  compa- 
rifon  would  hold  in  one  circumftance  more ;  for,  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  the  prafini  and  the  veneti  were  both  abolifhed. 


SECTION     XXX. 

The  accounts  we  have  of  Athanasius  and  of  Arius  are 
come  to  us  in  the  writino;s  of  the  former,  and  of  thofe  of  the 
fame  party,  and,  therefore,  may  be  deemed  extremely  partial, 
as  they  are  extremely  violent:  and  yet  very  little  fagacity  is  ne- 
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ceflary  to  difcover,  even  in  them,  that  the  faint  had  lefs  mo- 
deration, and  not  lefs  ambition,  than  the  heretic ;  that  he  had 
the  fpirit  of  intrigue,  as  much  as  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia; 
and   that   he   was  one  of  thofe  churchmen,  whom  pride  and 
obftinacy  of  temper,  under  the  name  of  zeal,  render  equally 
fit  to  perfecute,   and  to  bear  perfecution.     The  authority   of 
the  perfons,   who  were  at  the  head  of  this  diipute,  deferves, 
in  a  word,   no  confideration.      But  as  the  athanafian  dodlrine 
was  confirmed  by  the  firft  and  all  other  councils,  except  a  very 
few,  it  may  be  proper  to  inquire  what  regard  thefe  councils  de- 
ferve.     Now  as  to  that,  we  may  fay  boldly,   becaufe  we  caa 
prove  invincibly,  that  they  deferve  none ;   whether  we  judge 
of  them  analogoufly  to  thofe  that  have  been  held  in  our  time,, 
or  near  it,  or   whether   we  judge  of  thefe  primitive  councils- 
by  what  we  know  of  them  from  cotemporary,  and  the  moft 
orthodox  authority. 

The  firft  attempt  -  to  filence  Arius,  and  to  condemn  his 
dodrine,  was  in  a  provincial  council  held  at  Alexandria.  The 
letters  Osius  carried  thither  from  Constantine  feemed  cal- 
culated rather  to  compofe  and  reconcile,  than  to  animate  and 
condemn.  This  was  certainly  the  aim  of  Eusebius  of  Nicome- 
dia, in  whom  Constantine  had  much  confidence,  that  of 
the  emperor  himfelf,  and  not  improbably  that  of  Osius  too. 
This  council  had- not  been  unanimous  in  their  fubfcriptions,  and 
nothing  had  been  formally  decided  againfh  Arius  in  it..  But 
yet  I  think  that  the  terms,  which  made  fo  much  noife  in  the 
Nicaean  council  afterwards,  were  employed  in  this;  the  terms- 
I  mean  of  one  nature  or  fubftance,  and  three  perfons  or  fubfift- 
encies ;  for  it  was  grown  to  be  a  point  of  honor  among  moft 
of  the  prelates  and  great  men  of  the  church,  not  to  fuffer 
that  the  founder  of  their  religion  fhould  pafs  for  any  thing  lefs 
than  a  God,  even  the  fuprerae  God.  This  circumftance 
3  might 
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might  encourage  Alexander,  the  bifhop  of  Alexandria,  or 
rather  his  prompter  Athanasius  ;  and  Arius  might  think  it 
a  vidory  not  to  be  foon  defeated.  He  might  think,  that  if 
his  dodrine  could  ftand  the  firft  brunt  of  oppofition,  it  had  as 
fair  a  chance  of  becoming  orthodox  as  the  other.  Thus  the 
difpute  continued,  and  the  diforders  occafioned  by  it  at  Alex- 
andria, where  it  was  carried  on  with  open  violence.  It  fpread  ; 
it  gained  the  court.  The  influence  of  the  clergy  on  private 
confcience,  and  the  influence  of  private  confcience  on  public 
tranquillity,  began  to  fhew  themfelves  in  a  dangerous  manner. 
CoNSTANTiNE  faw,  and  apprehended  the  confequences.  To 
prevent  them,  he  refolved  to  call  together  a  general  council,  and 
to  prefide  in  it;  for  fo  in  cffe<5l  he  did.  He  flattered  himfelf, 
that  an  eccleflaftical  difpute  would  be  beft  determined  in  an 
eccleJiafliical  afi'embly  ;  and  that  a  parcel  of  wrangling  prieft^ 
would  be  fllenced  by  a  fynod  reprefentative  of  their  whole  or- 
der. He  refolved  to  fupport  their  decrees,  whatever  they  fhould 
be;  about  which  it  is  plain  enough,  both  by  the  language  and 
the  conduct  he  held,  that  he  was  much  lefs  folicitous,  than  he 
was  to  have  any  decifion  that  might  put  an  end  to  the  difpute: 
for  which  purpofe  there  is  room  to  fufpedl,  that  he  took, 
among  others,  one  method,  rather  political  than  fair.  I  fay, 
that  there  is  room  to  fufpedl  this.  I  dare  fay  no  more  in  op- 
poiition  to  that  profuflon  of  learning,  which  has  been  employ- 
ed to  defend  the  firft  Nicasan  council,  and  to  prove  the  dodtrine 
of  the  trinity  that  was  fettled  in  it  to  be  an  oecumenical  deci- 
fion. Mr.  Selden  publiflned  in  latin,  from  an  Arabian  manu-. 
fcript,  the  antiquities  of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  written  by 
EuTYCHius  a  famous  patriarch  of  that  church,  in  the  ninth 
or  tenth  century.  Now  this  author  having  given  a  lift  of  thefe 
patriarchs,  from  Hanarias  a  cobler,  who  was  the  firfl:  of  them, 
down  to  Alexander,  who  was  the  eighteenth,  relates,  that 
CoNsTANTiNE  fummoued  a  council  at  Nicsa  to  determine  the 
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difpute  between  this  patriarch  and  Arius.  The  council  con- 
lifted,  he  fays,  of  two  thoufand  and  forty-eight,  whereof  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  were  unanimous  in  declaring  the  divinity 
of  Christ.  The  reft  were  divided  by  a  great  number  of  diffe- 
rent opinions,  "  fententiarum  difcrimine  muitiplici ;"  they 
could  not  agree  among  themfelves,  but  they  all  oppofed  the 
three  hundred  and  eighteen.  Selden  produces  two  authorities 
more,  to  confirm  that  of  Eutychius  :  the  authority  of  Jo- 
seph, an  Egyptian  preft)yter,  in  his  preface  to  a  verfion  of  the 
councils  into  Arabic,  from  antient  chriftian  monuments ;  and 
that  of  IsMAEL  Ibn  Ali,  a  Mahometan  hiftorian  of  reputation. 
They  fpeak  to  the  fame  effedl:  and  by  the  concurrent  teftimo- 
ny  of  all  three  the  orthodox  dodrine  of  the  trinity  was  not 
that  of  the  whole  council,  nor  of  a  majority  of  the  fathers.  It 
feems  to  have  been  rather  a  profeflion  of  faith  drawn  up  by  the 
bifhop  of  [erufalcm  for  the  emperor,  "  quam  defcripferat  ei 
*'  epifc.  Hierofolymit."  the  emperor  had  it  read  in  thefynod: 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  approved  it  out  of  the  whole  num- 
ber: thefe  were  unanimous,  the  reft  could  agree  in  nothing, 
**  ncc  inter  fe  Concordes,  nee  in  fide  fua."  It  was  neceflary  ta 
the  defign  of  Constantine,  therefore,  that  the  decifion  of  a 
party  in  the  council  fhould  pafs  for  an  oecumenical  decifion.. 
On  the  whole,  there  is  room  for  the  fufpicion  I  have  men- 
tioned; for  if  it  fhould  be  objecfied,  that  thefe  teftimonies  were- 
given  fome  centuries  after  the  events  happened,  the  fame  objec- 
tion may  be  made  to  the  moft  approved  of  greek  and  roman,, 
jewifh  and  chriftian,  ecclefiaftical  and  civil,  facred  and  profane 
antiquities,  as  Mr.  Selden  obferves.  Eutychius  and  Joseph^ 
were  learned  antiquaries,  they  were  both  orthodox.  They 
wanted  no  materials,  and  their  biafs  was  ftrongly  in  favor  of 
the  Nicsean  council.  Eutychius  declares  his  approbation  of 
the  dodrine,  and  Joseph  compares  the  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  to  the  angels  for  their  excellency,  and  to  the  ftars  for 

their 
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their  fplendor.  The  prejudices  of  thefe  men  were  in  favor  of 
the  do6lrine  and  council,  to  both  of  which  the  Mahometan 
hiftorian  mufi:  have  been  very  indifferent:  and,  in  this  particu- 
lar refped:,  his  teftimony  may  be  deemed  more  credible  than  that 
either  of  Athanasius,   or  of  Arius,  would  be *► 

If  Constantine  flattered  himfelf  that  this  expedient  would 
impofe  an  Uniterm  belief,  the  event  fhevved  that  he  was  much 
deceived.  Such  difputes  are  in  their  nature  not  determinable: 
and  all  attempts  to  determine  them  by  dogmatical  decifions  are 
palliative  remedies,  of  as  bad  confequence  as  no  deciflon  at  all, 
and  of  worfe  when  a  fubmiflion  to  them  is  exadted  by  fraud, 
or  force  and  violence.  He  was  not  yet  acquainted  with  the 
pertinacious  fpirit  of  the  clergy,  who  never  gave  up  a  point 
which  ambition  or  intereft,  enthuflafm  or  humor  has  made  any 
of  them  advance ;  tho'  the  peace  of  mankind  and  the  lives  of 
millions  be  at  ftake,  in  a  quarrel  that  concerns  neither  natural 
religion  nor  even  the  effentials  of  revealed  religion.  Experience 
foon  informed  him  better ;  for  tho'  arianifm  was  condemned^ 
and  the  reverend  fathers  racked  their  brains  to  find  out  words 
that  might  eftablifh  not  a  fimilitude  of  the  fon  to  the  father, 
but  a  famenefs  and  confubftantiality  with  him,  nay  tho'  the 
chiefs  of  the  fed  feemed  to  fubmit  to  the  authority  of  the 
council,  like  the  bifhops  of  Nicomedia  and  Cojfarea,  yet  the 
Arians  were  Arians  ftill.  They  feemed  to  fubmit  to  it;  but  in 
truth  they  fubmitted  to  that  of  the  emperor,  who  would  have  a 
decifion  at  any  rate.    The  council  made  no  converts.    He  made 

*  N.  B.  Since  I  have  mentioned  Mahometan  teftimonies  concerning  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  trinitarian  doctrine,  may  I  not  be  allowed  to  obferve,  that  this  dodtrine 
gives  the  Mahometans  as  much  reafon  to  lay  that  the  revelation  which  Mahomet 
publifhed  was  neceffary  to  eftablifh  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  oppofttion  to 
the  polytheifm  which  chriftianity  had  introduced,  as  Chriltians  have  to  inftft  that  the 
revelation  which  Chrjst  publilhed  a  few  centuries  before,  was  recefTary  to  eftablifli 
the  unity  of  the  godhead  againft  pagan  polytheifm  ? 

3,  ^°"'- 
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fome  hypocrites,  who  anfwered  his  purpofe  enough,  by  playing 
with  words  fo  dextroufly  as  to  adopt  athanafian  terms  and  re- 
tain arian  opinions. 

How  fliould  the  authority  of  this  council  have  ahy  weight 
with  thofe  who  thought  like  Arius,  when  it  had  none  with 
thofe  who  thought  like  Athanasius  ?  And  it  had  none  even 
with  the  very  beft  of  thefe.  Notwithftanding  the  zeal  of  St. 
Gregory  of  Nazianze  for  the  Nicaean  dodtrine,  it  is  evident 
that  it  had  none  with  him.  He  maintained  his  opinions  as  in- 
dependently of  this  council,  to  which  they  were  conformable, 
as  Arius  could  maintain  his,  that  flood  in  dire6l  oppofition  to 
it.  How  elfe  can  we  account  for  what  he  fays  in  a  letter  to 
Procopius  ?  "  I  am  determined,  fays  the  faint  fpeaking  of  coun- 
cils, "  to  avoid  all  fuch  afiemblies  for  the  future."  He  declares 
that  he  "  had  not  feen  any  council  whofe  conclufion  had  been 
*'  happy,  nor  who  had  done  more  to  cure  than  to  increafe  and 
"  aggravate  evils."  He  fpeaks  in  other  places  to  the  fame  effedl. 
But  what  he  fays  in  his  book  about  bidiops,  to  whofe  cha» 
radlers  he  was  much  lefs  favorable,  tho'  he  was  a  bifliop,  than 
St.  Jerom  was  to  their  order,  and  what  he  fays  in  fome  of  his 
orations  or  fermons,  particularly  in  his  farewel  fermon,  when 
he  quitted  his  birnopric  and  retired  to  his  folitude,  go  to  the 
bottom  ol  this  matter,  and  flievi^  how  impoflible  it  was  that  a 
council  could  be  aflembled  in  this  famous  fourth  century,  when 
fo  many  important  articles  of  faith  were  fettled,  that  deferv'cd 
any  more  regard  than  that  of  Trent.  Men  were  raifed  to  the 
epifcopal  dignity  too  eafily,  he  fays,  without  regard  to  their 
morals,  and  without  any  other  merit  than  a  great  dcfire  to  be 
bifliops.  The  ignorance  of  thefe,  however,  was  the  leafbevil; 
for  there  were  others  who  became  the  "  ludibria"  may-games 
of  life,  indifferent  about  the  faith,  and  ready  to  take  any  fide, 
followers  ot  the  modes  and  cuftoms  of  the  times,   not  of  the 

laws 
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laws  of  God.  Lions  to  their  inferiors,  but  fawning  dogs  to  the 
great.  He  continues.  When  they  have  nothing  elfe  to  boaft, 
they  boaft  of  their  very  iniquity.  This  is  that  myftery  of 
iniquity,  which  has  overfpread  almoft  the  whole  world. 
He  defcribes  fome  of  thefe  paftors  of  the  church  indulging 
themfelves  in  all  the  effeminate  luxury  of  the  age,  and  patrons 
of  their  own  vices  in  the  vices  of  others,  giving  others  leave 
to  lin  that  they  might  fin  with  greater  licence  themfelves. 
He  paints,  in  a  fort  of  contraft  with  thefe,  fome  who  put  off 
their  brafs  for  gold,  who  wore  long  beards,  folemn  counte- 
nances, and  modeft  habits ;  whofe  heads  were  reclined,  their 
walk  and  gefture  as  compofed,  as  their  mien  and  their  voice 
foft  and  gentle,  "  vocem  pertenuem."  They  affeiled  wifdom 
in  all  their  outward  air,,  but  they  had  none  in  their  minds, 
where  it  fhould  principally  refide.  He  compares  the  noife 
and  confulion  of  their  affemblies  to  thofe  of  the  circus  and  the 
theatre.  He  complains  that  they  were  iniquitous  and  abfurd 
judges  of  things ;  "  iniqui  et  abfurdi  rerum  judices."  That 
names  directed  their  hatred  and  their  friendfhip ;  and  that 
they  did  not  blufh  to  contradict  themfelves  before  the  fame 
auditory.  In  fhort,  he  congratulates  himfelf  that  he  fhould 
fit  no  longer  among  thofe  cranes  and  geefe.  He  leaves  them 
to  their  thrones  and  tyranny.  He  bids  them  be  infolent  by 
themfelves.  He  bids  them  adieu.  "  Valete,  pergite.  Ego 
"  me  ad  Deum  convertam,"   fays  the  faint. 

I  MIGHT  colledl  many  more  anecdotes  like  thefe  from  the 
writings  of  St.  Gregory,  and  might  ftrengthen  them  too  by 
other  very  orthodox  authorities  both  before  and  after  his  time: 
by  that  of  St.  Cyprian,  for  iniliance,  who  wrote  about  a  cen- 
tury before,  as  high  an  opinion  as  he  entertained  and  propagated 
of  bifhops  and  of  the  whole  ecclellaftical  order  ;  and  by  that 
of  SyLPiTius  Severus,    who  wrote  about  a  century  after  his 

time»- 
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time.  I  will  quote  the  laft  particularly,  becaufe  it  occurs  to 
my  memory  as  I  am  writing,  and  is  very  ihort.  Sulpitius 
Severus,  a  zealous  Chriftian  of  the  fifth  century,  fays,  that 
in  his  time  the  beft  of  the  clergy*,   thofe  who  did  not  addi6t 

*  Tho'  I  have  not  quoted  St.  Cyprian  as  particularly  as  I  have  quoted  St.  Gre- 
gory of  Nazianze,  in  the  text,  it  may  be  proper  to  do  lb  in  this  note,  that  you 
may  fee  the  charafter  of  the  Chriftians,  and  even  of  the  martyrs  or  confefibrs  of  the 
third  century,  as  fully  as  you  have  feen  that  of  the  bifliops  and  councils  of  the 
fourth  century.  St.  Cyprian  then  fpeaks  to  this  purpofe  in  his  book  "  de  lapfis:" 
that  the  Chriftians  of  his  age  we're  given  up  to  infatiable  avarice  ;  that  the  clergy 
were  unfound  in  their  faith,  and  licentious  in  their  manners;  that  the  men  were  effe- 
minate, and  difgraced  their  beards;  that  the  women  were  coquet  and  lewd;  for  he 
accufes  them  here  of  proftituting  their  members",  that  is,  the  members  of  Christ 
to  the  Gentiles ;  and,  fomewhere  elfe,  of  lying  with  the  chriiti^n  priefts.  He  fays, 
that  not  only  rafh  fwearing,  but  perjury,  infolent  contempt  of  their  fuperiors,  poi- 
fonous  malice,  and  obftinate  hatred  prevailed  among  the  generality  of  Chriftians. 
He  fays,  in  particular,  that  many  biftiops,  defpifing  their  holy  funftion,  were  taken 
up  with  fecular  affairs  ;  that  they  deferted  their  flocks,  wandered  into  the  provinces 
of  others,  traded,  exercifed  ufury,  got  fraudulently  into  the  pofTeffion  of  eltates  to 
which  they  had  no  right,  grew  rich,  and  left  the  poor  to  ftarve.  Such  was  the  pu- 
rity of  an  age  famous  for  martyrs  and  confefTors,  and  at  the' fame  time,  for  the 
greateft  diflblution  of  manners.  Nay,  even  confefibrs  themfelves  fell  into  the  fame 
difTolution,  and  were  guilty  of  the  moft  abominable  crimes,  "  fraudes,  ftupra,  et 
*'  adulteria,"  as  the  faint  allures  us  in  his  famous  and  favorite  book,  "  de  unitate 
"  ecclefis."  He  adds,  that  injuftice,  infolence,  and  perfidy  might  be  learned  of 
thefe  confefibrs,  and  he  cautions  Chriftians  againft  following  their  examples,  "  ne- 

"  rno de  confefToris  moribus  difcat."     Such  was  the  clerical  order  ;  fuch  were 

thole  martyrs  or  confefTors,  who  obtained  by  their  fufferings  the  greateft  fame  and 
authority  in  the  church,  at  a  time  when  many  articles  of  faith  were  determined,  and 
many  more  were  on  the  point  of  being  determined  in  the  next  century.  As  little 
credit  as  Cyprian  may  deferve  in  other  cafes,  he  deierves  much  in  this  ;  for  he 
advances  nothing  improbable,  nothing  which  muft  not  have  been  of  public  noto- 
riety when  he  wrote.  It  may  feem  ftrange,  indeed,  that  fo  great  a  ftickler  as 
he  was,  for  epilcopal  dignity  and  authority,  and  for  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
religious  over  the  civil  lociety,  fnould  tranlmit  fuch  a  charafter  of  them  to  pofte- 
rity.  But  this  may  be  accounted  for,  perhaps,  by  afluming,  for  I  grow  very  apt  to 
affume,  by  converfing  ib  much  with  ecclefiaftical  writers,  who  alfume  much  oftener 
than  they  prove,  that  the  faint  applied  to  every  bifhop  cfpecially,  and  even  to  every 
prieft,  what  modern  divines  applied  to  the  pope,  when  tlity  maintained,  in  the  cafe 
of  Julius  the  fecond,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  that  novices  what- 
ever could  degrade  this  dignity,  nor  lefTen  this  authority,  unkfs  tliere  was  a  fufpi- 
cion  of  herefy ". 

»  Proftituere  gentilibus  membra  Ch  uf^Ti cum  viris,  iifijue  ckricis  concumbentium, 

*  Vid.  GuicciARDiN,  at  the  end  of  li;s  niiith  book. 
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tliemfelves  to  trade  and  ufury,  nor  live  in  fine  Iioiifes,  nor  at- 
tend to  the  improvement  of  their  great  eftates,  did  fomctliing 
worfe;  that  they  waited  for  prefents  which  were  made  to  them, 
and  difgraced  the  dignity  of  their  miniftry  by  a  venal  faiidity, 
and  by  the  price  they  fet  on  the  exercife  of  it.  Thefe  com- 
plaints were  not  arrows  fliot  in  the  dark.  All  of  them  were  pub- 
liflied  at  the  time.  Some  of  the  keeneft  were  fo  in  a  fer  mon  preach- 
ed, before  the  whole  court  and  people  of  Conflantinople,  in  the 
church  of  Sanda  Sophia.  They  are  more  than  fufficient,  there- 
fore, to  take  away  all  that  refped:  for  councils,  even  for  the  Ni- 
C£ean,  which  has  been  founded  fohigh  by  divines  in  all  ages  from 
the  fourth  downwards.  They  may  ferve  likewife  to  take  off  our 
wonder  at  all  the  revolutions  to  which  the  orthodox  dodlrine  of 
the  trinity  was  expofed  in  an  age  when  councils  contradided 
councils ;  when  four  or  five  hundred  fathers  of  the  church,  for 
I  think  there  was  fo  many  at  Rimini,  to  fay  nothing  ot  the 
council  of  Seleucia  and  others,  could  prevaricate  about  a  dodrine 
fo  lately  eftablifhed,  and  when  arianifm  could  revive  in  this  fliort 
fpace  of  time  fo  much  as  to  make  one  orthodox  dodor  *  com- 
plain that,  except  a  few,  who  were  of  his  party  you  may  be 
fure,  all  the  reft  of  the  ten  provinces  of  Afia  had  not  the  true 
knowledge  of  God  ;  and  another  f,  that  the  world  was  fur- 
prifed  to  find  itfelf  arian.  "  Miratus  eft  orbis  fe  eile  aria- 
"  num:"  in  fhort,  when  not  only  a  great  number  of  the  "  gens 
*'  linigera,"  the  furplice-wearing  crowd,  but  Lib-.rius  the  bi- 
fhopofRome,  and  that  great  column  of  orthodoxy,  Osius,  be- 
came fautors  of  the  Arians. 

The  tmth  is,  that  whether  laymen  came  into  thefe  fynods 
or  not,  as  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  complains  bitterly  that 
they  did,  the  fpirit  of  the  court  was  the  fpirit  that  directed  the 
determinations  of  councils.      A  fucccflion  of  princes  like  Va- 

*  St.  Hilary.  f  St-  Ji^Rom. 

Vol.  IV.  T  t  t  lens 
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LENS  would  have  made  the  whole  Roman  empire  arian.  A  fuc- 
cefTioii  of  princes  like  Julian  might  have  made  it  pagan  again. 
But  a  fucceilion  of  princes  Hke  Theodosius,  like  him,  at  leaft, 
in  his  religious  charadler,  baniflied  arianifm  to  the  Goths, 
among  whom  it  was  at  lafl:  extinguiflied  by  Recaredus  in 
Spain,  tho'  not  by  means  as  gentle  as  Mariana  would  inlinuate. 
If  chriftianity  was  not  propagated,  as  the  religion  of  Mahomet 
was,  yet  is  it  true  to  fay  that  the  fyftem  of  chriftian  theology, 
wliich  has  paffed  for  the  chriftian  religion  ever  fmce,  and  has 
done  fo  much  hurt  under  that  notion,  was  eftabliflied  by  the 
fvvord,  and  by  every  kind  of  perfecution. 

The  orthodox  opinion  concerning  the  divinity  of  Jesus  had 
two  advantages  over  the  other,  which  could  not,  as  I  think 
they  did  not,  fail  to  produce  great  effeds  on  all  thofe  who 
were  zealoufly  affeded  to  chriftianity,  or  who  dejfired,  for  any 
reafon  religious  or  political,  to  maintain  the  fervor  of  others. 
The  Urd  oi:  thefe  advantages  was  this.  The  orthodox  belief 
gave  a  greater  luftre  to  chriftianity.  If  the  other  came  more 
nearly  to  the  truth,  and  contradided  human  reafon  lefs,  yet 
this  held  out  more  of  the  marvellous:  and  the  marvellous  in 
matters  of  religion,  that  is  prefumed  to  be  revealed,  will  im- 
pofe  and  affcft  more  than  truth  and  reafon.  This  was  an  ad- 
vantage which  the  ableft  of  the  fathers  faw  and  improved :  and 
therefore  fome  of  them  always  maintained  it  with  a  zeal,  which 
would  have  been'  called  heretical  obftinacy,  if  they  had  not 
happened  to  be  declared  orthodox  at  laft,  againft  thofe  who 
were  willing  to  foftcn  certain  terms  for  the  Jake  of  peace  and 
union;  and  they  preferred  to  both  thefe  the  keeping  it  intire. 
I'hey  fucceeded.  They  took  every  other  advantage  that  the 
courfe  of  events  offered,  or  intrigue  could  procure  ;  they  im- 
proved them  all  by  this,  and  they  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  the 
fiirthodox  dodrine  after  many  ftruggles. 

E'VERY 
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EvKRY  able  man  faw  and  improved  this  advantage;  but  the 
other  was  of  a  nature  to  make  itfelf  felt  by  every  man  who  em- 
braced chriftianity,  for  it  proceeded  from  the  pride  of  the  hu- 
man heart.     That  the  Supreme  Being  fliould   fend  an  interior 
beincr,  who  was  for  that  reafon  called  his  fon,  to  redeem  man- 
kind'^ and  to  give  them  a  more  perfeft  law,  might  be  thought 
fufficient  to  fatisfy  divine  juftice,    that  required,  according  to 
them,  a  vidim  to  be  offered  up,  and  even  an  honor  more  than 
fufficient  done  to  creatures  whom  he  had  placed  in  the  lovveft 
rank  of  intelligent  beings  and  moral   agents.      But   that  he 
fhould  fend  his  fon,  who  was  confubftantial  with  himfelf,    in 
glory  equal,   in  majefty  coeternal,  to  fulfil  fuch  purpofes  as 
thefe,  might  be  thought  fuch  a  mark  of  favor  and  prediledion 
as  raifed  the  fons  of  men  to  a  much  higher  rank  in  the  fcale  of 
beint^.      Agreeably  to  this  notion,  we  find  that  the  angel  in  the 
apocalypfe  would  not   fuffer  St.  John  to  adore  him,    but  de- 
clared himfelf  a  fellow-fervant  to  the  evangelift,  and  to  all  thofe 
who  had  the  teftimony  of  Jesus  *.     This  rcfpecT:  was  not  fliewn 
even   to  Abraham,    nor  Daniel,    before  the   incarnation  ot 
Christ  and  the  redemption  of  man,   which  is  a  myftery  that 
the  angels  acknowledge  and  reverence  f.     They  acknowledge 
it,  and  by  that  they  acknowledge  the  dignity  of  the  human  na- 
ture.    Thus  far  Erasmus  §  carries  the  obfervation.     But  a  right 
reverend  archbiOiop  ii  of  our  church  carries  it  much  farther,  at 
the  clofe  of  one  of  his  fermons,  where  he  obferves  very  pathe- 
tically, that  when  the  angels  fell,  God  left  them  in  their  fallen 
ftate;   but  when  man  fell,  he  fent  his  fon,  his  only  begotten, 
his  dearly  beloved  fon,  to  redeem  the  race  by  his  fufienngs  and 

*  Vide  nc  feceris,  confervus  tuus  fum,  et  fratmrn  tuorum  hahentium  tcftimo- 
nium  Tesu.     Apoc.  c.  xix, 

+  1 In  quern  defiderent  angeli  profpicere.     St.  i  ri  er,   i  ep.  c  i. 

^  Cateches.  6.  II  Th-lotson. 

^  rjp  J.  J.  2  pallion. 
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paflion.     One  of  thefe  divines  raifes  us  to  an  equality  with  the 
angels,  the  other  to  a  fuperiority  over  them.   ' 

There  are  a  multitude  of  other  inftances,  ready  to  be 
brought,  wherein  fathers  of  the  church  and  councils  have  im- 
pofed  their  own  imaginations,  and,  perhaps,  their  miftakes, 
for  revealed  dodlrines  and  divine  truths,  curfing  and  pcrfecuting 
all  thofe  who  diffented  from  them.  Thefe  inftances  do  not  fall 
within  the  bounds  1  have  fet  to  myfelE  One  of  them,  however, 
Ihiall  be  juft  mentioned,  becaufe  it  has  been  the  fubjed  of  much 
controverfy,  and  the  caufe  of  much  diforderin  many  countries, 
and  is  fo  at  this  time  in  France.  Our  countryman  Pelagius 
appeared  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  He  was  called 
the  Britannic  ferpent.  His  tirft  antagonift  was  the  furly,  foul- 
mouthed  controverfift  Jerom:  his  greateft  was  Austin.  He 
was  condemned  by  councils,  and  excommunicated  by  popes. 
But  he  was  a  great  genius,  a  great  divine,  and  a  great  philofo- 
pher ;  and  if  he  was  too  much  a  ftoician  in  his  theology,  he 
might  have  reproached  thole  who  oppofed  him,  St.  Austin 
particularly,  for  mingling  too  much  platonifm  in  theirs.  The 
principal  objedion  to  his  do6lrine  was,  that  he  afcribed  too 
much  to  freewill,  and  nothing  to  grace.  But  it  may  be,  that 
it  he  magnified  too  highly  the  fufficiency  of  one,  he  extenuated, 
rather  than  rejeded,  the  ufe  and  eiBcacy  of  the  other.  The 
femi-pelagians  at  leaft,  who  difl'ented  from  the  African  bifliop. 
about  predeftination  and  grace,  avoided  the  extreme  into  which 
Pelagius  was  underftood  to  go,  and  maintained  a  necefiliry 
concurrence  of  freewill  and  grace ;  by  which  they  avoided  the 
abfurd  circular  reafoning  of  thofe  who  make  faith  neceflary  to 
obtain  grace,  and  grace  ncceffary  to  produce  faith.  Man  was 
to  co-operate  with  God  in  their  theology,  and  falvation  was 
open  to  all  who  did  fo.  This  dodrine  appears  moderate,  rea- 
tunable,  and  no  way  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  divine  juftice  and 
*  good  nels  j, 
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goodnefs;  whereas  that  of  an  abfolute  predeftinatlon,  of  elec- 
tion and  reprobation,  is  fcandaloufly  fo.  A  [evv  acciiPcomed  to 
believe  that  God  had  chofen  one  nation  to  be  his  pecuHarly,  and 
exclufivcly  of  all  others,  might  fall  eafily  into  an  opinion,  that 
a  divine  partiality  for  particular  men  had  fuccecded  and  taken 
the  place  of  a  divine  partiality  for  a  particular  nation.  But  it 
has  been,  and  it  nuift  be  always,  very  impolitic  in  divines  to 
fix  fuch  blafphemy  on  the  great  matter  of  their  artificial  theo- 
logy, if  St.  Paul  may  be  underfiood  naturally  and  coherently  in 
another  fenfe.  The  apoflle  meaned,  as  Locke  *  explains  his 
meaning  not  very  naturally  perhaps,  nor  coherently,  to  afiert 
the  right  which  God  has  over  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to 
raife  and  to  favor  one,  to  deprefs  and  rejedl  another,  according 
to  his  good  pleafure  and  the  impenetrable  fecrets  of  his  provi- 
dence. The  Jews  were  rejedted  nationally,  becaufe  they  re- 
fufed  nationally  to  receive  the  Meffiah.  But  thofe  of  them  who 
received  him  were  not  included  in  this  rejection.  He  had 
chofen  them  nationally,  by  virtue  of  his  fovereignty.  By  vir- 
tue of  the  fame,  he  had  rejeded  them  nationally  likewife  :  but 
of  perfonal  elecfion  or  rejedion  among  thofe  Vvho  embraced 
chriftianity,  and  fo  became  the  people  of  God  infiead  of  the 
Jews,  the  apofile  had  no  intention  to  fpeak,  if  this  expo- 
iitor  gueiies  well.  Thus  indeed  we  muf!:  underf^and  St.  Paul, 
to  reconcile  his  doctrine  a  little  to  common  fenfe  f ,  to  common 

equity, 

*  Vid.  Locke,  in  his  paraph,  and  notes.  7. 

f  I  SAY  a  little;  becaule  it  may  be  obferved,  that  when  Mr. Locke  affcrts,  on 
this  occafion,  that  God  proceeds  to  favor  or  reieft  nations  arbitrarily,  and  by  the 
right  of  his  fovereignty  alone,  without  any  regard  to  their  moral  charaftcr,  he  pro- 
fiiCLites  ftil],  in  fome  degree,  that  of  God  hirnfelf,  and  facrii'ices  a  great  deal  too 
much  to  his  refpeft  for  St.  Paul.  In  order  to  foften  the  abfurdityof  the  apoftle,. 
who  meaned,  as  it  appears  plainly  enough  by  the  context,^  notwithftanding  this  in- 
genious device,  juft  what  Calvin  fuppofcd  hum  to  mean,  he  dcftroys  the  great 
fondlion  of  natural  law,  by  which  the  virtues  of  focieties  tend  necellarily  to  their 
f  rofperity,.  and  the  vices  to  tlteir  mifcry.     Surely  this  doctrine  of  abfolute  predefti- 

nation. 
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equity,  and  to  fuch  notions  of  the  divine  perfedions  as  it  would 
be  much  more  impious  to  difbeheve,  than  to  difbelieve  him. 
But  St.  Austin  thought  lit  to  underftand  him  othervvife,  and 
to  believe  the  apoftle  according  to  liis  own  interpretation  of 
fome  paflages,  in  defiance  of  common  fenfe,  common  equity, 
and  true  theifm.  St.  Austin,  whom  other  fathers  and  coun- 
cils have  followed,  St.  Luther,  St.  Calvin,  and  St.  Janse- 
Nius,  hav^e  fuppofed  a  my  fiery  where  there  is  none,  except  in 
the  ftyle  of  a  writer  the  leaft  precife  and  clear  that  ever  v.rit : 
and  under  pretence  of  explaining  this  myftery  they  have  blas- 
phemed, as  St.  Paul  himfelf  did,  if  his  lenfe  was  theirs.  They 
have  made  a  god,  fuch  as  no  one,  who  knows  what  he  fays 
when  he  fays  he  believes  a  god,  can  acknowledge  :  and  they 
impute  to  him,  what  they  who  believe  a  devil  might  impute 
with  great  propriety  to  that  wicked  fpirit.  This  firange  and 
impious  dodrine  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us  from  the  lifth  cen- 
tury, and  tho'  difputed  by  fome,  is  held  in  general  to  be  or- 
thodox. They  who  agree  in  little  clfe,  agree  in  this,  Jan- 
fenifts,  Lutherans,  Calvinifls,  and  I  am  forry  to  fay  that  the  di- 
vines of  our  church,  who  are  better  theifts  than  to  adopt  fo 
abominable  a  dodlrine,  are  obliged  to  fwear  that  they  do,  when 
they  fublcribe  the  thirty-nine  articles.  Whether  St.  Paul  in- 
tended to  teach  it  is  made  to  fome  perfons,  but  I  confcfs  not  to 
myfelf,  doubtful:  that  St.  Austin  did,  and  that  Christ  did 
not,  teach  it,  is  certain ;  and  yet  this  doftrine  is  one  of  thofe 
which  theology  has  impofed  for  a  chriftian  dodrine,  and  by 
which  the  peace  of  the  world  has  been  diflurbcd  in  every  age 
of  the  church.      The  truth  is,  that  the  church  has  been  in  every 

nation,  and  that  of  unlimited  pafilve  obedience,  arc  doftrines  of  the  utmoft  abfuf- 
dity,  the'  taught  by  this  apoftle  ;  with  this  difference  however,  that  one  teaches  us  to 
fiibmit  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  man,  and  the  other,  that  God  proceeds  in  his  go- 
vernment, as  human  tyrants  do,  by  arbitrary  will.  One  is  abfurd :  the  other 
both  abiurd  and  impious. 

I  acre 
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age  an  hydra,  fuch  a  monfter  as  the  poets  feign  with  many 
heads.  All  thefc  heads  hiffed  and  barked  and  tore  one  another 
with  fury.  As  fafl:  as  fome  were  cut  off",  others  fprouted  out, 
and  all  the  art  and  all  the  violence  employed  to  create  an  appa- 
rent, could  never  create  a  real  uniformity.  The  fcene  of  chrif- 
tianity  has  been  always  a  fcene  of  diflention,  of  hatred,  of  per- 
fecution,  and  of  blood. 


SECTION     XXXI. 

This  the  atheifts  objeft,  and  Chriftians  cannot  deny.     It  is 
neceflary,  therefore,  in  order  to  juftify   the  chriftian  religion 
from  this  reproach,   that  we  proceed  to  fhew,  by  inflances  ftill 
ftrongcr  and  more  modern  than  thofe  that  have  been  already 
produced,   how  thefe  difturbances,  far  from  being  the  natural 
effeds  of  religion,   have  proceeded  folely  from  the  conflitution 
of  the  chriflian  church,   by  which  the  peace  of  the  world  was 
laid,  in  the  firft  ages  of  chriftianity,  and  ftill  lies  at  the  mercy 
of  an  order  of  men,  who  indulge  their  paffions,  and  find  their 
account  feveral  ways  in  difturbing  it.      We  have  proved,    by 
undeniable  evidence,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,   fome 
few  good  and  learned  but  not  infallible  men  excepted,  was  ig- 
norant, contentious,  and   profligate ;    and   that  councils  were 
riotous  aflemblies,  governed  by  intrigue,  and  celebrated  with 
noife,  confufion,   and  the  greater  indecency.     This  was  the 
flate  of  the  church  in  the  fourth  century  :  and  it  did  not  grow- 
better,   if  it   could  not  grow  worfe,  alterwards.      On  the  con- 
trary, as  learning  and  knowledge  decreafed  in  the  latter  empire, 
the  impofition  of  ecclefiaftical   authority  grew  up  to  luch  an 
height,  and  were  fo  confirmed  in  the  courfe  of  nine  centuries 
at  leafl:,   that  when  learning  revived,    tho'  they  were  detected, 
they  could  not  be  exploded.     A  chriftian  church,  for  I  ufe  the 

word. 
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word  here  in  the  improper  but  common  acceptation  of  it,  hav- 
ing been  eftabHdied  in  the  empiie  by  Constantine,  as  well  as 
the  chriftian  rchgion,  and  both  of  them  being  fuppofed  to  have 
the  fame  divine  original,  the  power  and  difcipline  of  ore  became 
as  independent  of  the  civil  authority,  as  the  dodrines  of  the 
other.  According  to  this  fyftem,  the  clergy  did  not  compofe, 
in  the  empire  nor  out  of  it,  wherever  they  v/ere  admitted,  an 
order  belonging  to  the  ftate  that  admitted  them  ;  nor  incorpo- 
rated with  it,  as  a  member  of  the  fame  body,  independent 
on  it  as  a  fubjedt.  But  they  compofed,  more  properly,  an  or- 
der diftind  from  it,  the  member  of  another  body,  the  fubje6t 
of  another  ftate.  Churchmen  were  bufy  and  troublefome  in- 
mates, in  every  family  where  they  were  received.  They  lived 
at  the  expence  of  it,  they  acquired  government  in  it,  and  they 
had  often  an  intereft  contrary  to  it.  This  was  the  cafe  whilft 
the  empire  continued  entire.  The  authority  of  the  empire  ex- 
tended itfelf  over  many  provinces  and  different  ftates.  So  did 
that  of  the  church.  Even  the  conquerors  of  one  were  conquer- 
ed by  the  other.  Thus  it  happened  in  the  Weft,  if  not  in  the 
Eaft,  and  the  Goths  chriftianifed,  if  the  Saracens  did  not. 
When  the  empire  was  broken  to  pieces,  the  church  remained 
entire,  and  the  fame  eccleliaftical  authority  and  difcipline  fub- 
fifted,  where  the  fame  imperial  authority  and  government  were 
no  longer  acknowledged. 

But  it  is  neceflary  I  fhould  fhevv  you,  in  fome  particulars, 

the  truth  of  what  is  advanced,  in  general. Whilft  the 

Chriftians  were  a  fet^l  in  the  empire,  they  had  private  judica- 
tures of  their  own,  and  they  avoided  the  pagan  tribunals,  not 
only  becaiife  they  might  think  that  it  was  below  the  dignity  of 
fain  Is  to  lubmit  to  be  tried  by  them,  but  chiefty  becaufe  it  was 
prudent  to  conceal  Irom  unbelievers  that  Chriftians  went  to 
law  widi  Lhriftians,  and  that  notwithftanding  the  fandity  or 

their 
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tlieir  profeffion,  the  greateft  crimes,  even  that  of  incefl-,  were 
prae^ifed  among  them.  T'hat  thefe  were  their  reafons,  is  plain 
from  what  St.  Paul  writes  to  the  Corinthians  in  the  fifth  and 
fixth  chapters  of  his  firft  epiftle.  Tho'  abfent  in  body,  yet  prc- 
fent  with  them  in  fpirit,  he  judges  the  incefcuous  Q:»an,  and  dc- 
Hvers  him  over  to  Satan.  Neither  he,  nor  they,  had  any  right 
to  judge  thofe  who  were  out  of  the  church.  But  they  had  a 
right  to  judge  thofe  who  were  in  it,  or  they  pretended  to  have  it. 
Inceft  might  have  been  punillied  by  a  pagan  judge.  But  the 
incefl:  of  a  Chriftian  was  to  be  puniiLed  by  Chriflians,  as  far  as 
they  could  punifh  by  excommunicating  and  delivering  over  to 
the  devil,  but  even  thus  in  order  to  the  falvation  of  the  crimi- 
nal ;  that  the  fpirit  may  be  laved  in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus, 
tho'  the  flefli  be  deftroyed.  St.  Paul  afks,  "  dare  any  of  you, 
"  having  a  matter  againft  another,  go  to  law  before  the  unjufb, 
"  that  is,  the  Heathens,  and  not  before  the  faints,  that  is, 
*^  your  fellow  Chriftians  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  the  faints 
"  fliall  judge  the  world  ?  Know  ye  not  that  we  fliall  judge 
"  angels?"  After  which,  the  apoftle  direds  fuch  as  have  any 
controverfy  together  to  take  the  meanefl  or  moft  contemptible 
Chriftian  for  their  judge,  rather  than  to  go  to  the  tribunals  of 
the  impious.  1  underftand  the  paflage,  as  Erasmus  explains 
it,  more  agreeably  to  the  drift  of  this  whole  argumentation 
than  others.  St.  Austin,  he  fays,  gave  it  the  fame  fenfe;  but 
I  wonder  this  judicious  critic  did  not  obferve  how  abfurdly  the 
faint  reafoned,  when  he  thought  he  was  obliged,  by  this  paf- 
fage,  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  judgment  of  caufes,  becauie  he 
was  a  bifhop*.  The  reafoning  of  St.  Paul,  however  excel- 
lent in  his  time,  could  not  be  applicable  in  that  of  St.  Austin. 
The  empire  was  then  become  Chriftian.  The  faints  were  judg- 
ed by  faints,  in  the  public  tribunals ;   and  the  apprehcnfion  of 

*  Divus  AuGUSTiNus,  in  libro  de  opere  monachorum,  ait  k-fe  ex  Iioc  Pavi.i 
loco  cogi  ad  I'uicipienda  judicia  caufarum,  qiium  eflct  tpik<.pii<. 

Vol.  IV.  t.T  u  u  giving 
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giving  fcandal  to  the  heathen  was  a  vain  pretence,  on  many  ac- 
counts. 

-  The  truth  is,  that  there  was  in  thofe  days,  what  has  been 
feen  very  often  lince  among  the  clergy,  a  fort  of  holy  ambi- 
tion, which  proved  as  ftrong  a  motive  in  the  hearts  of  good 
men  tranfported  by  a  miflaken  zeal  for  the  church,  whofe  caule 
they  confounded  with  the  caufe  of  religion,  as  that  profane  am- 
bition, which  meaned  nothing  more  than  to  advance,  under 
pious  pretences,  the  grandeur,  wealth,  and  dominion  of  the 
religious  over  the  civil  fociety,  was  in  the  hearts  of  hypocrites 
and  knaves.  Innumerable  fuch  examples  charity  will  incline 
us  to  believe  that  there  have  been,  and  without  going  farther 
than  our  own  country  and  the  lafl:  age,  fuch  Laud  feems  to 
me  to  have  been,  an  ambitious,  tyrannical  prieft,  but  a  pious 
man. 

These  two  forts  of  ambition  helped  one  another  mutually. 
Neither  of  them  could  have  done  fo  well  alone ;  but  both  con- 
curring, from  very  different  motives,  they  foon  eftablifhed  a 
church  as  independent  on  the  ftate,  as  conjunctures  well  improv- 
ed, and  the  charaders  of  princes  well  managed,  could  make  it. 
The  emperors  were  moflly  favorable  to  them,  for  one  of  thefe 
two  reafons,  and  fometimes  for  both.  As  far  as  bigottry  pre- 
vailed, they  looked  on  the  conftitution  of  the  church  to  be  of  the 
fame  divine  original  as  the  dodrines  of  it.  They  received  the 
former  on  tlie  faith  or  thofe  from  whom  they  received  the  latter. 
They  had  as  good  autliority  for  one  as  for  the  other;  and  how- 
ever the  clergy  might  differ  about  points  of  dodlrine,  and  fome 
of  dilciphne,  the  whole  order  agreed  to  inculcate  the  fame  re- 
fpe6t  for  the  hierarchy,  or  the  holy  principality,  that  is,  for 
their  own  order.  Christ  had  eftablifhed  his  church  on  the 
model  of  the  jewiih.     The  near  correfpondence  of  ecclefiafti- 

cal 
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cal  polity,  under  both  difpenfations,  fliewed  a  nimenefs  of  ori- 
ginal;  and  the  near  correfpoiidence  of  the  tcirertiial  hierarchv, 
with  that  which  had  been  imagined  in  hea\'en,  proved  that  it 
was  divine.  All  this  was  fliewifli.  It  pafles  now.  It  might 
well  pafs  then.  But  yet,  I  think,  there  was  another  reafoa 
for  favoring  the  church,  which  the  emperors  felt  more  fenfibly. 

The  notion  of  a  formal  alliance  between  the  church  and  the 
flate,  as  between  two  independent  diftind  poweis,  is  a  very 
groundlefs  and  whimfical  notion  *.     But  a  fraudulent  or  filent 

compact 

*  I  have  heard  of  a  Tcrmon  preached  by  one  doftor  Senior,  a  fellow  of  Trinity 
college  in  Cambridge,  before  king  Charles  the  I'econd  at  Newmarket,  in  the  day's 
of  paffive  obedience  and  r)on-refiftance,  and  afterwards  printed.  His  text  was  ta- 
ken from  the  14,  15,  and  i6di  verfes'of  the  4th  chapter  of  Exodus,  or  fome  of 
them,  wherein  God  direfts  Moses  to  take  Aaron,  thelevite,  becaufe  he  knew  that 
Aaron  could  fpeak  well  to  the  people,  and  joins  them  together  in  commiffion, 
that  they  might  affift  one  another  mutually;  that  Aaron  might  be  inftead  of  a 
mouth  to  Moses,  and  that  Moses  might  be  inftead  of  God  to  Aaron.  What 
other  applications  the  good  doftor  made  of  thefe  texts  I  know  not.  But  I  am  in- 
formed by  one  %  who  has  read  the  fcrmon,  that  he  eftabliflied  on  them  a  fuppofed 
alliance  between  the  church  and  the  ftate :  or  rather  between  the  church  and  the 
king.  By  this  alliance,  the  well-fpoken  levite  was  to  inftil  pafTivc  obedience  to 
the  king  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  infift  on  it,  as  on  a  law  of  God.  The 
king,  on  :he  other  hand,  was  to  be  the  nurfing  father  of  the  church,  to  fupport  her 
authority,  topreferve  atleaft,  if  not  increafe,  her  immunities,  and  to  keep  her  in  the 
full  poireflion  of  all  the  advantages  fhe  claimed.  The  church  performed  her  part, 
and  had  a  right,  by  virtue  of  this  alliance,  if  the  king  did  not  perform  his,  to  teach 
this  doftrine  no  longer,  and  to  refume  her  independency  on  the  ftate  and  on  him. 
This  was  the  purport  of  the  fermon  at  leaft:  and  Warburton  took  his  hint, 
polubly,  from  it,  and  turned  it  to  ferve  his  purpofe,  that  is,  to  lay  down  the  fame 
principles,  and  to  banter  mankind,  if  he  could,  by  not  drawing  directly  and 
avowedly  from  them  the  fame  conclufions.  Doftor  Senior's  authority  is,  no 
doubt,  as  good  in  this  cafe,  as  that  of  Demarca,  or  even  ofBossuEx.  The  firft, 
a  time-femng  ''  prieft,  interefted,  and  a  great  flatterer,  if  ever  there  was  one,  and 
who  made  no  fcruple  to  explain  away  whatever  he  had  found  hinifelf  obliged  to 

"  Mr.  Lewis,  who  was  himfclf  of  Trinity  college. 

>>  When  Demarca  was  made  bifliop  of  Conferans,  and  could  not  get  his  bulls  difpatchcd,  he  ex- 
plained awav  all  he  faid  to  limit  the  papal  power.  He  fent  this  book  to  Iknoce.vt  the  Xth,  with  a 
letter,  whereby  lie  retraced  many  things  he  had  faid,  aflced  pardon  for  his  error.s,  and  promifcd  for 
the  future  to  fupport,  with  all  his  force,  the  prerogatives  of  the  church  of  Rome.  .4fter  this  he 
writ  "  de  fmguiari  pri.T.atu  Petri,"  to  flatter  the  fame  pope. 

IJ  u  u   2  fay 
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compaft  between  princes  and  priefts  became  very  real,  as  foon 
as  an  ecclefiaftical  order  was  eftablifLed.  The  emperors  admit- 
ted and  reverenced,  or  appeared  to  reverence  the  divine  right 
of  the  clergy.  The  clergy,  in  return,  made  ufe  of  their  influ- 
ence over  confciences  to  eftablifh  an  opinion  of  a  divine  right  in 
them.  They  were  no  longer  deified  after  death,  as  they  had 
been  whilfl:  the  emperor  was  pagan ;  but  they  were  made  facred 
during  their  lives:  and  as  biiliops  ordained  one  another  and 
their  fubordinate  priefts,  by  the  impofition  of  hands,  fo  they 
ordained  emperors  and  kings  by  crowning  them  and  by  anoint- 
ing them  with  holy  oil,  which  angels  were  fometimes  employed 
to  bring  down  from  heaven.  As  they  made  their  own  office, 
fo  they  made  that  of  emperors  and  kings,  independent  of  hu- 
man inftitution,  and  the  divine  appointment  was  fignified,, 
or  rather  conveyed,  in  both  cafes  by  their  miniftry.  By  this  al- 
liance of  the  hierarchy  and  the  monarchy,  religion,  that  fhould 
fiipport  good  government  alone,  was  employed  to  fupport 
good  or  bad  government  alike,  as  it  had  been  by  St.  Paul: 
and  tlie  worfl:  of  men,  and  the  greateft  ufurpers  and  tyrants, 
were  not  only  paflively  obeyed,  but  ferved  and  courted  by  the 
moft  eminent  faints  of  the  church,  when  no  eccleflaflical  in- 
terefl:  prevailed  to  alter  their  condud:;  for  then  the  moft  ful- 
lome  panegyrifls  became  the  moft  virulent  libellers,  and  they^ 
who  had  preached  fubmiffion,   preached  rebellion. 

Such   inlradions   of  this  alliance,    or  compact:,    happened 
fcmetimes;    but  in  general  it  held  :   and  a  joint  ufurpation  ou' 

iiiy  in  favour  of  the  ftate.  The  latter  was  as  wile,  if  not  as  cunning,  as  learned,, 
and  a  much  better  man,  tho'  not  fo  much  in  the  favor  of  Mr.WARBURxoN,  who 
gave  tliem  characters  in  his  affuming  itylc,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  them, 
and  ^yho  has  the  ia3pertincncc  to  pronounce  of  the  greateft  fcholar,  the  greateft 
divine,  and  the  greateft  orator  of  his  age,  that  he  was'  a  good  fenfible  man.  He 
was  all  1  have  faid  of  him.:  but  he  was  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  a  fubjed:  of  France.. 
'  Ylil..  the  laft  edition  of  the  alliance  between  church  and  ftate  demonftrated. 

the- 
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the  liberties  of  mankind  was  the  effea  of  it.  We  have  obferv- 
ed  already,  that  Constantinr  meaned  to  govern  the  chrif- 
tian  flocks  by  their  paftors.  Neither  he,  nor  his  fuccefTors,  per- 
ceived, that  the  imperial  and  kingly  power  might  be  controul- 
ed  in  time  by  the  very  expedient  by  which  they  hoped  to  go- 
vern more  abfolutely.  Neither  he,  nor  they,  apprehended 
foon  enough,  that  if  a  degree  of  ecclefiaftical  power  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  maintain  religion,  religion  might  become  an  expedi- 
ent to  render  this  power  exorbitant.  The  clergy  employed  it^ 
to  ferve  the  ambition  of  princes.  Why  fhould  they  not  employ 
it,  to  ferve  more  efteaually  their  own  ?  All  this  happened  in 
time,  and  was  brought  about  by  flow  but  fure  degrees.  The 
church  claimed  at  firfl:  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidion,  as  it  was  called, 
alone  ;  cognizance  of  flns  againfl:  the  laws  of  God,  rather  than 
of  crimes  againft  the  laws  of  civil  focieties,  and  of  matters  purely 
ipiritual  that  related  to  the  confciences  of  men,  and  that  the 
cii'il  power  could  not  properly  judge.  But  then  among  thefe 
objedls  of  eccleflaftical  jurifdidion,  difcipline  and  manners,  two 
very  vague  appellations,  and  liable  to  be  much  extended,  were 
contained.  Sins  were  multiphed  by  variety  of  do6lrinesj  and 
as  they  were  puniflicd  by  difcipline,  they  were  multiplied  too 
by  that.  Things  that  could  not  be  deemed  fpiritual  vv'cre  h.avvl- 
ed  in  as  things  appertaining  to  fpirituals.  Thus  eccleliaftical 
jurifdidion  was  extended  :  and  the  emperors  confirmed  it,  not 
only  by  referring  fuch  matters  to  the  judgment  of  lyuods  and 
fpiritual  courts,  but  by  their  pofltive  edids. 

That  they  were  indiflcrent  enough  about  dodrines,  and 
more  felicitous  to  eflablifli  uniformity  than  orthodoxy,  may  be 
well  fufpeded  of  feveral  Cons-tantine  favored  the  Nica^an 
dodrine,  in  hopes  to  eflablifh  uniformity  by  it.  But  when  he 
found  that  it  received  diflerent  interpretations,  and  that  Atha- 
N.ASius  was  a  principal  obftaclc  to  all  terms  of  accommoda- 

tion,> 
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tion,  he  {hewed  favor  to  the  other.  He  perfecuted  Athana- 
siusj  he  hearkened  more  than  ever  to  Eusebius  of  Nicome- 
dia,  and  when  he  came  to  die,  he  died  in  that  city,  a  little  af- 
ter he  had  been  baptifed  by  Eusebius.  Some  of  your  writers, 
indeed,  would  perfuade,  that  he  was  baptifed  at  Rome  by 
Sylvester,  in  order  to  give  fome  color  to  that  impudent  for- 
gery of  his  donation  to  that  pope  and  the  Roman  church.  But 
how  fhould  they  perfuade,  by  fabulous  traditions,  and  fuch 
anachronifms  as  even  Jews  would  blufh  to  own,  againft  the  te- 
nor of  authentic  hiftory,  and  the  monuments  of  the  age;  for 
fuch  we  muff  repute  the  dates  of  his  edidls  to  be  in  this  cafe? 
I  think  that  his  fuccefTors,  who  appear  the  moil:  attached  to 
reigning  orthodox  opinions,  might  a6l  on  the  fame  princi- 
ple. They  difcovered,  and  they  might  have  difcovercd  fooner, 
that  thefe  theological  difputes  are  indeterminable  in  their  na- 
ture. They  imagined,  and  they  might  well  imagine  after  what 
they  had  feen,  though  the  notion  be  not  abfolutely  true,  that 
tranquility  could  not  be  preferved  in  the  ftate  without  unifor- 
mity in  religion.  To  procure  this  uniformity,  therefore,  coun- 
cils provincial  and  general  were  called  and  held  on  every  occa- 
fion.  They  were  called  and  held,  the  general  councils  at  leaft 
were  fo,  by  the  imperial  authority,  and  not  by  that  of  the  pa- 
triarch of  Rome,  nor  that  of  the  patriarch  of  Conflantinople, 
in  the  firfh  ages  after  the  eftablifhment  of  chriftianity.  They 
were  compofed,  no  doubt,  much  like  thofe  that  have  been  above 
defcribed,  that  is,  very  fcandaloufly ;  and  they  would  have  de- 
creed to  little  purpofc,  if  their  authority  had  fl:ood  alone. 
But  that  of  the  emperors  bore  them  out.  The  emperors 
wanted  only  a  pretence  to  force  an  uniform  fubmiOion  to 
fome  decifion  or  other;  and  their  authority  was  jufl  fufficient 
for  that  purpofe  in  vulgar  prejudice,  l^hus  the  allied  powers, 
the  hierarchy  and  the  monarchy,  have  aded  ever  fince.  Thefe 
farces  were  renewed  in  every  age :  in  every  age  their  confe- 
1  quenccs 
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quences  were  more  or  lefs  tragical ;  and  this  is  the  authority 
to  which  the  chriftian  world  has  been  refigned  in  matters  of 
religion. 


SECTION     XXXII. 

The  religious  fociety  rofe  very  faft,  by  fuch  means  as  thefe, 
to  great  pre-eminence  over  the  civil,  in  the  empire,  and  to  an 
influence  over  private  confciences,  that  rendered  their  difputes, 
fometimes  about  trifling  ceremonies,  and  fometimes  about  un- 
intelligible fpeculations,  a  new  fource  of  diflention  among  man- 
kind, unknown  to  the  pagan  world,  and  even  greater  than 
any  of  thofe  that  provoke  the  moft  barbarous  nations  to  excefles 
of  cruelty.  But  there  were  other  means,  which  increafed  this 
pre-eminence  and  influence  vaflly,  and  enabled  the  church  to 
do  ftill  greater  mifchief  to  the  fl:ate.  One  of  thefe  means  we  may 
reckon  to  have  been  the  improvement  that  was  made  in  the  hie- 
rarchical fyftem.  Chrifl:ianity  was  a  numerous  fed  before  Con- 
st antinf,  or  CoNSTANTiNE  would  havc  been  a  Chriftian  no 
more  than  Licinius.  But  the  fame  order  and  the  fame  polity, 
which  were  efl:abiiflied  afterwards,  could  not  be  eftabliflied  either 
in  particular  churches,  or  in  the  church  in  general,  whilfl: 
it  was  a  fedl.  There  was  a  fort  of  mixed  government,  ariflo- 
cratical  and  democratica],  in  the  churches,  and  fome  of  thefe 
might  correfpond  and  convene  togetiier.  But  in  the  firft  cafe, 
there  was  not  power  fuflicient  to  enforce  fubordination,  nor 
faciljtv,  nor  fafety  enough  in  the  fecond,  whilfl:  thefe  churches 
were  diffierfed  far  and  wide  under  heathen  governments.  Pref- 
byttrs  or  elders  ruled  the  churches.  They  were  all  bifliops, 
that  is,  overfeers,  alike,  and  coequal  in  rank  and  power,  till 
fadions  ariflng,  one  prefbyter  was  appointed  by  the  apoflies, 
or  chofen  by  the  faithful,   to  govern  the  rcfl:,  and  was  flyled 

die 
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the  bidiop  "  eminentis  gratia."  Preeminence  and  fubordina- 
tion  were  eftabliflied,  for  much  the  fame  reafon,  even  among 
thefe  fuperior  prefnyters  or  bifliops.  When  metropoHtans  or 
arch-bifhops  began  to  be  known  in  the  church  is  not  very  cer- 
tain. But  I  flippofe  it  is  certain,  that  the  bifhop  of  a  church 
efl:abH(T:ied  in  any  metropoHs  prefided  in  ev^ry  affembly  over  the 
other  prefbyters  of  the  province,  even  before  the  reign  of  Con- 
st an  tine.  Thus  you  fee,  that  the  democratical  form  of 
church  government,  which  obtained  in  the  days  of  the  apoftles, 
when  every  one  was  a  teacher  that  would  be  fo,  and  when  they 
themfelves  had  no  other  authority  among  the  faithful  than  that 
of  lirft  preachers  of  the  gofpel  and  firft  founders  of  churches, 
grew  early  to  be  ariftocratical.  You  fee,  likewife,  how  early 
this  form  began  to  tend  to  the  monarchical.  It  tended  to  it 
in  every  fucceeding  age  more  and  more.  As  Constantine 
changed  the  religion,  he  made  great  changes  in  the  conftitution 
of  the  empire,  in  the  military  order,  and  in  the  civil  admi- 
niftration.  He  created  new  and  higher  offices  in  the  ftate.  So 
did  the  clergy  in  the  church.  He  conftituted  vicars  over  the 
governors  of  provinces.  So  primates  were  raifed  above  metro- 
politans. The  prsefedi  prretorio  had  a  rank  above  the  vicars. 
So  patriarchs  had,  whenever  they  got  it,  over  primates.  The 
ecclefiaftical  power  rofe  up  from  a  rough  and  broad  bafis  to 
the  form  of  a  pyramid  ;  and  if  the,  laft  ftone  was  not  laid  to 
crown  the  fabric,  it  was  attempted  to  be  laid.  In  plain  terms, 
if  there  had  been  an  uninterrupted  fuccelHon  of  popes,  like 
Gregory  the  leventh,  during  a  century,  the  Weft  might  have 
feen  as  well  as  the  Eaft  a  whimfical  but  real  empire  founded  on 
fuperftition.  A  reputed  vicar  of  God,  the  pope,  might  have 
governed  here  as  abfolutely,  as  a  reputed  divinity,  the  dairo, 
did  there.  But  the  fates  oi  the  dairo  and  the  pope  have  been 
much  ahke.  The  former  is  depofed,  confined,  and  ftill 
adored.  The  latter  has  been  much  degraded,  it  not  depofed. 
I  His 
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His  power  is  confined,  if  not  his  perfon  ;  and  tho'  his  thunder 
be  heard  no  longer,  he  maintains  the  pageantry  of  an  eccle- 
fiaftical  Jupiter. 

It  may  appear  matter  of  wonder,  that  a  body  of  men  as 
ignorant  and  as  profligate  as  that  of  the  clergy  fhevved  itfelf  to 
be,  as  foon  as  it  figured  in  the  empire,  fhould  be  able  to  af- 
fume,  under  pretence  of  religion,  a  power  equally  exorbitant 
in  the  exercife,  and  mifchievous  in  the  confequences.  But  our 
wonder  will  ceafe,  if  we  confider  another  of  the  means  that 
were  employed  to  bring  this  about.  Superftition  took  the 
place  of  religion,  and  faith  of  morality.  To  profefs  a  belief 
of  what  no  man  underftood,  and  to  perform  all  the  external  du- 
ties which  the  church  required,  paffed,  in  thofe  days,  and  I 
apprehend  they  do  lb  ftill  among  many,  for  the  fum  of  reli- 
gion. The  Athanafian  creed  had  Httle  intention  to  make  bet- 
ter men,  and  better  citizens.  The  eight  or  nine  creeds  of  the 
Arians  had  probably  as  little  ;  and  yet  an  aflent  to  thefe  creeds 
would  have  covered  a  multitude  of  fins,  better  than  charity  :  and 
the  vileft  of  men  would  have  had  a  fairer  chance  for  falvation,  in 
either  of  thefe  feds,  for  the  merit  of  believing,  than  the  moft  vir- 
tuous of  men,  out  of  it,  for  the  merit  of  acling  all  their  lives  as 
fuch.  A  religion,  which  confifted  in  the  proleilion  of  an  impli- 
cit belief,  and  in  the  pradice  of  certain  external  duties,  was 
much  more  grateful  to  the  generality  of  men,  than  a  fpiritual 
religion  that  fliewed  itfelf  outwardly  by  a  ftricl  practice  oi  all 
the  duties  of  public  and  private  morality.  As  foon,  therefore, 
as  theology  and  fuperftition  had  introduced  fuch  a  religion  in 
the  place  of  original  chriftianity,  the  one  pafled  eafily  for  the 
other;  the  inclinations  of  mankind  helped  the  deception;  the 
vices  of  the  laity  were  indulged,  the  vices  of  the  clergy  were 
covered,  by  it.  The  folemn  manner  in  which  thefe  men  oiH- 
ciated  impofed  on  the  vulgar  of  all  ranks,  who  were  fediiced 

Vol.   IV.  X  x  x  by 
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by  the  eye,  and  led  by  the  ear.  The  very  habits  of  blfliops  and 
priefxs  contributed  much  to  the  fame  purpofes,  as  St.  Gregory  of 
Nazianzen  obferves  in  one  of  the  difcourfes  to  which  .1  referred 
above.  The  venerable  ephod,  the  cafToc  of  Samuel,  the, humble 
walking  ftaff,  and  thofe  ornaments  of  the  head  that  denoted 
\irginity  *. 

But  farther.  Left  all  this  fhould  not  be  fufficient  to  keep 
up  the  falfe  notions  of  religion,  which  could  alone  maintain  a 
proxiigate  clergy  in  the  pre-eminence  ^nd  authority  they  had 
ufurpcd,  another  expedient  was  employed.  It  was  of  fuch  a 
nature,  that  it  might  have  been  thought  more  proper  to  expofe 
and  aggravate,  by  the  contraft  it  created,  than  to  conceal  and 
attone  for  the  general  turpitude  of  the  clergy.  But  the  pro- 
moters of  it  knew  what  they  did.  They  trufted  to  the  abfurdity 
of  mankind,  and  they  followed,  with  confidence  and  fuccefs, 
the  example  fet  them  by  the  clergy  of  the  moft  antient  nations. 
The  order  of  the  magi,  for  inftance,  was  not  lefs  ambitious,  nor 
more  virtuous  probably,  than  they  were:  and  the  fame  might  be 
prefumed  of  other  ecclefiaftical  orders  that  had  floriflied  in  the 
Eaft.  But  in  all  thefe  orders,  there  had  been  particular  men, 
and  feds  of  men,  v/ho  retired  from  the  world,  and  dedicated 
themfelves  to  lives  of  feeming  fan6tity  and  real  aufterity,  by 
which  they  maintained  a  reverence  for  the  groffeft  fu perditions, 
and  for  the  much  larger  part  of  the  fame  ecckfiaftical  body  who 
remained  in  the  world,  and  were  not  exempt  from  the  corrup- 
tions of  ir.  Pythagoras  had  imitated  thefe  inftitutions ;  and 
the  Jews,  who  had  borrowed  much  from  the  Greeks  after  A- 
li'Xamder's  expedition  had  brought  them  acquainted,  feemed 
to  have  copied  m  the  fame  inftance  after  him.  if  the  Saddu- 
cees  might  be  faid  to  refemble  the  Epicureans,  and  the  Pharifees 
the  Stoicians,    fure  I  am  that  a  nearer  refemblance    might  be 

*  Ccrniiniis  vcncrandam  ephodum,  et  Samuelis  diploidem,  fcipionem  humi- 
km,  capitis  ornamentu  virginibus  pcculiaria,  &c. 
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found  between  the  eflenes  and  the  difciples  of  Pythagoras, 
who  vyere  behind  the  curtain,  and  who  hved  in  community. 
The  eflenes  confined  themfelves  to  Palcftine ;  but  the  thera- 
peuts  were  a  fort  of  hellenift  effenes,  who  difperfed  themfelves, 
as  the  Chriftians  had  done,  into  Greece  and  other  countries, 
but  principally  into  Egypt;  for  which  reafon  one  of  the  names 
was  better  known  to  Josephus,  and  the  other  to  Philo.  No- 
thing can  be  more  admirable  than  the  fandity  and  aufterity  of 
this  fed,  whether  appearing  in  the  world  or  hid  in  their  foli- 
tudes.  EusEBius,  whom  an  improbability  feldom  flopped, 
w^ould  have  made  Chriftians  of  them ;  as  feveral  antient  and 
modern  divines  have  endeavoured  to  do  after  him,  but  to  no 
purpofe.  Chriftianity  was  Httle  fpread,  fcarce  known,  and 
fcarce  diftinguifhcd  from  judaifm,  when  Philo  gave  an  account 
of  this  fedc.  °  But  this  fed  had  been  long  in  lulnefs  of  fame,  be- 
fore it  was  imitated  by  Chriftians ;  for  it  had  been  fo  even  be- 
fore chriftianity. 

The  decian  and  other  perfecutions  firft,  religious  melancho- 
ly and  even  a  defire  of  fame  afterwards,  might  carry  many 
Chriftians  to  lead  an  anchoretic  hfe,  as  Paul  and  Anthony  did 
in  the  defarts  of  Egypt,  about  whom  Athanasius  and  Jurom 
have  pubhflied  fo  many  ftupid  lies.  The  cenobicic  life  began 
much  about  their  time  ;  for  it  was  in  the  fourth  century  that 
Basil  inftituted  his  order.  But  this  inftitution  did  not  come 
into  great  vogue,  till  the  want  of  it  was  more  fek  in  the  very 
begin'ning  of  the  fixth  century.  It  was  then  that  Benkdict 
founded  his  order  in  Italy,  from  which  fo  many  others  fprout- 
ed  up,  like  the  fuckers  of  a  great  tree.  Monaftic  inftitutions 
multiplied  in  every  age,  in  the  Weft  particularly  ;  tor  they 
grew  more  and  more  neceflary,  in  every  age,  to  the  church,  as 
the  ecclefiaftical  order  in  general  gave  more  and  more  fcand.i), 
and  as  the  ufurpations  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  made  great 

X  X  X    2  advances 
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advances  towards  a  fpiritual  monarchy,  increafed.    Enthufiafm,. 
abetted  and  conduced  by  the  policy  of  the  church,  was  a  prin- 
cipal motive  to  fuch  eftablifhments  :  and  indeed  no  other  mo- 
tive could  have  filled  thefe  numerous  focieties.     The  fervor  in 
every  one  was  great  at  firft :  and  they  renewed,  in  the  opinion 
of  mankind,  that   fimplicity,  that   innocence,   that   zeal,  and 
that  devout  aufterity,  by  which  primitive  Chriftians  were  fup- 
pofed  to  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves.     But  this  fervor  foon 
grew  cool,  and  luxury,  and  vices  of  all  kinds,  as  prevalent  in 
thefe  religious  focieties,  as  in  any  other  parts  of  the  chriftian 
church.      The  expedient  however,  that  ferved  to  maintain  ec- 
clefiaflical    pre  eminence   and    authority,  did  not  fail  for  this. 
The  fecular  clergy  had  been  provided  for  amply,  that  they  might 
have  the  means  and  encouragements  neceffary  to  make  them 
anfwer  the  ends  of  their  inftitution,  and  that  no  excufe  might 
be  left  them   for  negleding  thefe  ends.  But  when  they  turned 
into  fcandal  what  was  defigned  for  edification,    and  forfeited', 
therefore,  their  right  to  all  they  enjoyed  by  the  beneficence  of 
the  faithful ;  when  they  fhould  have  been  reformed,   or  their 
revenues  fliould  have  been  given  to  others,  infiead  of  this  they 
kept   their  pofiellions  tho'  they  broke   their  conventions    with 
the  public,  and    the  public  was  at  the  expence    of  enriching 
another  clergy.      Juft  fo  again,  and  as  faft  as  this  other  clergy 
orew  corrupt,   nothing  was  taken  from  them ;   but  new  orders 
of  the  fame  kind  were  founded  to  fcreen  them  and  the  fecular 
clergy  both,    or  to  atone  for    the   iniquity  of  both :  and  that 
eternal  bubble,  the  laity,  paid  the  whole  immenfe  and  growing 
charge. 

Thus  have  things  continued  to  the  prefbnt  age :  and  the 
religious  fociety,  among  Chriftians,  has  imitated  fuccefslully 
the  policy  of  religious  focieties  that  florifhed,  above  three  thou- 
fand  years  ago,  in  the  Pagan  v/orld.     You  muft  not  be  furprif- 

ed. 
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cd  at  this  allertion.  It  is  eafy  to  fliew,  that  the  vafl:  variety  of 
religions,  which  prevail  in  the  world,  are  derived  ultimately 
from  a  k\v  general  principles,  common  to  all  men,  becaufe  they 
arife  from  the  common  fund  of  human  nature:  and  that  in  con- 
fequence  01  this,  many  rites  and  ceremonies,  many  inditutions 
and  orders,  mull:  defcend,  fometimes  with  more  and  fometimes 
with  lefs  affinity,  to  the  lateft  pofterity.  They  defcend,  Lke 
torrents  of  water,  which  are  not  the  fame  to  the  fight  nor  tafte, 
when  the  length  of  their  courfe,  the  foils  thro'  which  they  have 
pafied,  and  the  mixture  of  other  ftreams,  have  purified  fome, 
and  rendered  others  more  foul.  But  they  defcend  from  the. 
fame  fprings :  and  like  thofe  mighty  rivers  which  preferve 
the  frefhinefs  of  their  waters  very  far  into  the  fea,  they  preferve 
much  of  their  original  charadber,  as  they  roll  along  through  the 
vaft  ocean  of  time.  Turn  your  eyes  even  at  this  day  to  the  Eaft. 
You  will  difcover  rites,  ceremonies,  inftitutions,  and  orders  of 
men,  wherever  the  devaftations  of  barbarous  nations  have  not 
deflroyed  the  people  as  well  as  the  religions  of  countries,  much 
like  to  thofe  which  prevailed  in  the  fame  countries  in  the  re- 
moteft  antiquity.  The  Bramins  have  a  fort  of  allegorical  poly- 
theifm  ;  as  1  fuppofe  that  their  predeceflors  the  Brachmans  had. 
They  hold  the  pre-exiflence  and  tranfmigration  of  fouls;  they 
abftain  from  flefh;  they  retain  the  notions  of  pollution  and 
purification  ;  they  walli  away  fins  in  the  waters  of  the 
Ganges ;  they  pretend  to  abftrad  themfelves  from  fenfe,  and 
to  contemplate  the  Supreme  Being  by  intenfe  meditation.  The 
Brachmans  were  poffibly  a  feet  or  Gymnofophifts :  and  there  are 
at  this  time  Joghis  and  Faquirs  in  the  Eafl:,  who  carry  their  au- 
fterity  and  penance  to  fuch  furprifing  excefs,  that  the  Carthufian 
monks,  or  thofe  of  La  Trappe,  compared  with  them,  may 
pafs  for  feels  of  luxurious  Sybarites.  Should  any  of  thefe  reve- 
rend fathers  hear  it  faid,  that  they  are  defcended  from  antient, 
and  outdone  by  modern  idolaters,    they  would  be  extremely 

I  fcandalifed :; 
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fcandalifed  :   and  yet  nothing  is  more  true.     It  is  as  true,  as  it 
is  to  fay  that  they  ferve  the  fame  purpofes. 

Whilst  the  eyes  of  mankind  were  dazzled  by  thefe  anpear- 
ances  of  fandity  which  fome  few  of  the  religious  fociety,  vvlio 
devoted  themfeh^es  without  knowing  that  they  did  fo  for  the 
reft,  held  forth,  the  reft  purfued  the  deftgns  or  their  ambition 
with  great  art,  and  uninterrupted  perfeverance.  They  could  not 
have  been  atchieved  with  lefs  of  either ;  for  even  contrary  fyf- 
tems  were  made  to  co-operate  in  promoting  them,  poverty  and 
riches,  humility  and  oftentation,  the  want  and  the  excefs  of 
authority  and  power.  This  I  mean.  The  fecular  clergy  not 
only  fcreened  themfelves  behind  the  apparent  fandky  of  the 
regular,  which  caft  a  kiftie  on  the  whole  church ;  they  not 
only  impofed  hy  the  religious  merit  of  others,  but  they  accuf- 
tomed  the  world  by  degrees  to  reverence  them  for  the  wealth 
and  dignities  they  enjoyed,  and  for  the  pomp  and  magnificence 
-with  which  they  aiTeded  to  appear.  As  tlie  true  fpirit  of  reli- 
gion decayed,  and  as  thatof  fuperftition  took  its  place,  this  was 
more  eafily  brought  about:  and  he,  who  imagined  that  he  paid 
honor  to  a  fucceftbr  of  the  apoftles,  paid  it  in  reality  to  the 
patriarch,  the  primate,  or  the  metropolitan ;  dignities  which 
ecclefiaftical  ambition  had  aflumed,  on  the  m.odel  of  thofe 
which  had  been  created  in  the  ftate. 

Thr  eaftern  church  rofe  by  much  the  fame  means,  but 
could  never  rife  to  the  fame  power,  as  that  of  the  Weft.  Many 
reafons  of  this  difference  will  occur  to  thofe,  who  are  conver- 
fant  in  the  hiftory  of  the  church,  and  in  that  of  the  latter  em- 
pire. I  fhall  infift  on  one,  which  was  the  principal,  and  in  the 
confequences  of  which  the  weftern  provinces  were  moft  con- 
cerned in  thofe  days,  vs  they  v/ere  alone  concerned  afterwards. 
The  reafon  is  this.     The  opportunities,  of  advancing  early  and 
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fuccefsfully  towards  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  were 
much  more  favorable  in  the  Weft  than  in  the  Eaft.     The  pa- 
triarchs had  a  fort  of  tetrarchical,  or  ethnarchical  authority,  for 
I  fuppofe  it  is  not  eafy  todiftinguifh  them,  and  befidcs  thofeen- 
figns  ol  honor,    which  primates  and  metropolitans   affected  to 
have  as  well  as   they,  the  patriarchs  affumed  one  which  had 
belonged  to  the  emperors   folely,  and   enjoyed  it  in   common 
with  them  ;   that  I   mean  of  lights  or  fires  carried  in  folemn 
pomp  before  them.      From  the  inftitution  of  this  dignity  there 
were  three  patriarchs,   the    patriarchs   of  Rome,  of  Antioch, 
and    of  Alexandria.     He  of  Rome    remained    alone    in    the 
Wefl ;   but  in  the  Eafl  two  others  were  added,  a  patriarch  of 
Conftantmople,   and    laft   of  all  a   patriarch  of  Jerufalem.     It 
is  faid  that  the  bifliop  of  Rome,    Lr  o  the  firfl,  ojM^ofcd  ftrenu- 
oufly  the  eredlion  of  this  patriarchate.     If  he  did  fo,  altho'  it 
was  evidently  an  advantage  to  him  that  the  Eafl:  fLould  be  di- 
vided into  many  patriarchates,  vvhilfl  he  alone  was  patriarch  in 
the  Weft,  and  might  hope  to  be  fo  of  the  Weft  and  the  Eaft 
too,  we  may  \'enture  to  fay  that  he  did  not  judge  of  his  true  intereft 
as  nicely  as  popes  have  done  generally,  and  as  it  became  him  to  do 
in  particular,  who  was  thought  to  join  in  his  condudl  the  cha- 
radter  of  the  fox  to  the  character,  as  well  as  name,  of  the  lion. 

Gregory  the  firft,  and  the  great  as  he  is  called,  faw  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  foie  patriarch  in  the  Weft,  whilft  there  were 
four  biihops  decorated  with  the  fame  title  in  the  Eaft :  and  he 
refolved  to  improve  it.  If  this  rank  had  been  given  on  a  reli- 
gious account,  it  ought  to  have  been  given  farely,  in  the  ftrft 
place,  to  the  bifhopol  Jerufalem;  fince  chriftianity  began  there,, 
and  was  propagated  originally  from  thence  ;  tho'  other  churches, 
thofe  of  Antioch,  of  Alexandria,  and  of  Rome  particularly, 
mipht  feem  to  be  coeval  with  it.  But  thefe  were  o-reat  cities 
and   had  great  dependences,   whilft   Jerufalem   lay  in  afhes ; 

from 
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from  which  miferable  ftate  jQie  never  arofe  to  her  former  gran- 
deur, and  whilft  Byzantium  was  neither  an  imperial  nor  a  chri- 
flian  city.  The  pre-eminence  of  bifliops  was  determined,  in 
fome  meafure,  by  the  pre-eminence  of  cities,  fo  that  when  pa- 
triarchs were  made,  tho'  thefe  were,  as  biihops  had  been,  equal 
in  authority,  and  tho'  their  authority  was  confined  to  their  pa- 
triarchates, and  never,  I  believe,  very  well  afcertained  even  in 
them ;  yet  they  might  contend  for  a  priority  of  rank  among 
themfelves,  and  he  who  held  the  firfl:  rank  among  them, 
would  hold  it  of  courfe  in  the  whole  church.  That  the  pope  of 
Rome,  which  was  the  fole  imperial  city  during  the  firft  three 
hundred  years  of  the  chriftian  sra,  fhould  claim  this  priori- 
ty, and  that  other  patriarchs  fhould  acquiefce  in  it,  cannot  be 
thought  extraordinary,  if  it  fliould  be  thought  true.  They 
might  allow  him  this  primacy,  for  ought  I  know.  But  if  they 
did,  they  gave  him  nothing  more  than  a  feather  to  adorn  his 
mitre.  Not  only  other  patriarchs  were  ftyledby  the  fame  pom- 
pous titles  that  were  given  to  him,  but  billiops  too.  Popes 
were  contradided,  reproved,  cenfurcd,  even  by  thefe;  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  evident  than  this,  that  they  reputed  the 
Roman  bifliop  to  be,  with  regard  to  them,  the  firft  among 
equals,  "  primus  inter  pares"  only:  that  is,  he  was  bifhop  ot 
the  firfl  fee,  "  prims  fedis,"  and  had  on  that  account  a  pre- 
cedency, or  nominal  primacy.  This  indeed  was  little  of  itfelf, 
but  it  might  lead  to  more.  A  feeming  primacy  might  give  one 
that  was  real :  and  as  titles  are  often  derived  from  powers, 
power  might  be  derived  in  time  from  this  empty  title. 

Thus  the  bifhops  of  Rome,  whild  they  were  only  bifhops, 
thought ;  and  were,  therefore,  fond  of  a  title,  empty  as  it  was, 
that  could  not  be  contelled  with  them,  nor  was  contefled,  till 
Conftantinople  was  built,  and  the  feat  of  the  empire  tranflated 
thither.     Then  it  became  difputable  indeed  which  was  the  firft 
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fee:  and  if  the  title  of  oecumenical  patriarch,  which  hcn;an  to 
fleal  into  ufe,  as  mofl;  ecclefiaflical  iifurpations  have  cic  nc,  and 
as,  I  believe,  this  did,  tho'  Lf.o  the  firfl:  is  fiid  to  have  re- 
fufed  it,  could  have  been  obtained  by  him  or  Confantiiioplc, 
all  the  advantacfes  mio;ht  have  been  loll:  to  him  of  Rome,  which 
he  expeded  to  reap  with  this  title  from  his  growing  primacy. 
This  Gregory  the  firfl;  faw,  and  he  negledled  nothing  to  pre- 
vent it.  Well  may  it  be  faid  that  he  neglev5led,  and  that  he 
ftack  at  nothing  to  prevent  it,  when  we  couiidcr  the  condudl 
he  held  towards  Phocas.  Mauri  rius  was  a  good  prince. 
Gregory,  the  nioft  fawning,  the  mofl:  canting,  and  the  mofl: 
ambitious  oi  priefl:s,  had  extolled  his  charity  and  his  piety  too 
even  when  he  befeeched  the  emperor  to  revoke  an  edict  he  had 
made,  and  which  the  good  bifliop  had  executed,  however, 
in  the  mean  time.  John,  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople, 
pafied  for  a  pious  prelate,  and  was  of  fuch  remarkable  aufterity, 
that  he  acquired  the  name  of  the  fafl:er.  Phocas  was  the 
mofl:  vicious  and  cruel  of  men.  But  John  afl'umed  the  title  of 
oecumenical  patriarch  :  and  Mauritiqs  favored  his  pretenfions. 
Thefe  were  irremifTible  crimes  in  both;  whilfl:  the  merit  of  fa- 
voring the  ambitious  humility  of  Gregory,  who  afleded  to 
take  no  higher  title  than  that  of  fervant  of  the  fervants  of  God, 
was  fufficient  to  make  a  Trajan  of  Phocas.  'J'his  inhuman 
ufurper,  not  content  to  put  the  emprefs,  her  three  daughters, 
and  almofl:  all  the  relations  and  friends  of  Mauritius,  to  death, 
caufed  the  five  fons  of  his  mafler  to  be  murdered  *  inhispie  - 
fence,  and  under  the  eyes  of  their  father;  who  was  afterwards 
flretched  out  on  the  bodies  of  thefe  innocents,  and  made  a  facri- 
hce,  on  that  bleeding  altar,  to  the  fame  unrelenting  cruelty. 
This  fcene  of  horror  communicated  none  to  Grigory.  'I  he  re- 
volution, however  brought  about,  gave  him,  his  fee  at  Icafl:, 
the  vidory  over  his  rival :  and  he   thanked   God,    mofl   impi- 

*  Maimb.  hift.  clu  pont.  de  St.  Greg. 

Vol.  IV.  Y  y  y  oufly, 
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oil  fly,  for  ir.  The  three  letters  which  he  wrote  on  this  occa- 
fion  to  Phocas  and  Leontia,  in  all  the  proflitution  of  flat- 
tery, the  folemn  reception  that  he  gave  their  images,  which  he 
placed  in  the  oratory  of  the  martyr  C^sarius,  and  the  prayers 
which  the  fenate  and  clergy  offered  up  for  the  profperity  of  thele 
monfters,  in  a  public  thankfgiving,  by  his  diredion,  are  mo- 
numents of  the  infamous  methods  by  which  it  was  thought 
lawfjl  to  promote  the  defigns  ol^  ecclefiaftical  ambition.  Gre- 
gory's defign  fucceeded  ;  for  Phocas  gave,  tho'  not  to  him, 
yet  to  his  faccefiors,  the  title  he  would  not  fuffer  the  fading  pre- 
late to  afiTume.  But  Gregory's  memory  muft  be  abhorred  by 
every  honeft  mind :  and  the  impudence  of  your  church,  for- 
give the  exprefTion,  in  making  this  man  a  faint,  nor  the  folly  of 
many  in  ours  who  fpeak  of  him  as  fuch,  cannot  be  atoned  for 
by  the  modefty  that  has  been  fhewn  in  preferring  fcarce  any 
other  pope  to  the  fame  rank  fince  that  time. 

The  Roman  pontiffs  had  more  opportunities,  and  therefore 
greater  encouragement  than  any  others,  to  promote  thefe  del;gns 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  There  were  no  patriarchs  in  the 
Weft  to  fhare  with  them  the  luflre  of  this  dignity.  In  a  few 
generations  after  Co  n  s  t  a  n  t  i  n  r,  the  empire  of  the  Weft, 
which  he  had  weakened,  fell  into  ruins :  and  as  there  was  no 
emperor  in  Italy  after  the  depofition  of  Augustulus  by  Odoa- 
CER,  fo  the  remains  of  the  imperial  dignity  in  that  country 
were  not  fufficicnt  to  overlLadow  theirs  ;  efpecially  after  they 
founded  their  primacy  no  longer  on  the  authority  of  an  imperial 
refcript,  but  on  a  fuppofed  divine  inftitution.  On  the  contrary, 
theirs  increafed  as  that  of  the  emperors  died  away.  Italy  lay  ex- 
pofed  to  the  invafions  of  barbarous  nations.  So  did  Gaul,  and 
Britain,  and  the  other  provinces.  Of  all  thefe  misfortunes,  the 
Roman  pontiffs  made  their  proht.  The  pre-eminence  they  had 
accj_uiredj  and  much  more  their  induftry,  their  perfeverance, 
7.  and 
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and  their  fkill,  made  them  in  fome  fort,  and  on  feveial  occa- 
fions,  the  protedors  of  Italy,  and  of  Rome  efpecially.  About 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Attila  took  Aquilea,  Pavia, 
and  Milan,  ravaged  all  the  country  we  call  Lombardy,  and 
threatened  even  Rome.  The  bidiop  of  this  city  went  at  the 
head  of  an  embaffy  to  him:  and  tho'  the  fabulous  circum- 
fiances,  that  have  been  invented  to  give  a  miraculous  appear- 
ance to  the  fuccefs  of  the  legation,  deferve  our  contempt ;  yet 
the  legation  had  fuccefs  in  appearance,  fince  Attila,  for  fome 
reafon  or  other,  left  Italy:  and  Rome  was  delivered  from  her 
fears.  In  the  fame  pontificate.  Gens  eric,  the  Vandal,  furprif- 
ed  and  took  Rome  at  the  folicitation  of  Eudoxia,  who  defir- 
ed  to  revenge  the  death  of  one  hufband  and  to  get  rid  ol  another. 
The  pope,  Leo,  had  not  the  fame  fuccels  on  this  occafion  as 
on  the  former  *.  The  Arian  was  not  fb  complaifant  as  the 
pagan.  Rome  was  pillaged  fourteen  days  together.  But  fome 
of  the  churches  were  faved,  the  town  was  not  burned,  nor  the 
people  put  to  the  fvvord  :  and  all  that  happened  lefs  than  had 
been  apprehended  was  imputed  to  the  interceflion  of  Leo. 

The  hiftory  of  this  fifth  century,  and  of  the  three  or  four 
that  follow,  is  extremely  confufed  and  dark:  and  yet  we  are 
able  to  difcern  a  moft  furprifing  fyftem  of  political  condud-, 
founded  on  the  fame  principles,  and  carried  on  thro'  the  whole 
time,  till  that  fpiritual  tyranny,  which  had  done  fo  much  mil- 
chief  under  an  ariftocratical  form  before,  and  has  made  fuch 
havoc  in  the  world  fince  under  the  monarchical  form,  was 
fully  eftablifhed.  I  touch  the  fubjed  lightly,  but  I  mufl:  fay 
fomething  more  upon  it. 

*  Maimb.  hift.  du  pont.  de  St.  Leon. 
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SECTION     XXXIII. 

The  billiops  of  Rome  had,  befides  the  advantages  they  pro- 
cured to  themfeh'es,  and  thofe  that  time  and  accidents  put  in- 
to their  h.mds,  one  original  advantage  which  has  been  hinted 
at  ah^eady,  of  the  greateft  importance  to  them  at  Rome,  and 
every  where  elfe,  from  an  habitual  rerpe<51,  that  the  fubjed-s  of 
the  empire  retained,  and  the  conquerors  of  the  weftern  pro- 
vinces contracted,  for  the  antient  capital  of  the  empire.  It  was 
natural  for  the  Romans,  when  Rome  became  chriilian,  to  de- 
fire,  that  their  biihiop  fhould  reprefent  the  fovereign  pontiff,^ 
who  had  refided  among  them  whilft  they  were  heathens.  Lai- 
cal vanity  might,  and  ecclefiaftical  ambition  could  not  fail  to 
defire  this.  The  confent  of  both  made  all  the  papal  ufurpa- 
tions  eafy  :  and  the  people  in  general  liked  better  a  voluntary 
fubje6lion,  for  fuch  it  was  at  hrft,  to  their  bidiops,  than  a  forced 
fubjedion  to  prefedls  or  any  other  imperial  officers.  The  popes 
took  the  pomp  and  Rate  of  the  pontifex  maximus,  before  they 
aflumed  the  title:  and  the  contefts  about  their  eledlions, 
bloody  contefls  in  the  ftreets  and  in  the  churches  too,  fhewed 
what  an  objed  of  ambition  the  bi(liopric  of  Rome  was,  even 
before  the  deftrudion  of  the  weftern  empire.  Thefe  pontiffs, 
in  truth,  derived  their  fovereignty  more  properly  from  Numa 
than  from  Christ  :  and  pagan  prejudices  had  Ibme  effed, 
even  when  the  world  was  become  chriilian,  in  creating  a  re- 
(pe€t  for  them.  The  title  of  oecumenical  bifliop  extended,  and 
realifed,  in  fome  indances,  their  claims.  But  the  title  of  bi- 
fhops  of  the  eternal  city  helped  the  irapofition.  This  impoli- 
tion  of  the  popes  did  not  prevail  much  among  the  Arians ;  be- 
caufe  of  their  oppofition  to  arianifm,  and  therefore,  >as  they 
perfecuted  this  fed,  wherever  they  had  power  to  do  it,  they 
were  obfequious  enough  to  Arian  princes,  under  whom  they 
had  not  this  power :  an  example  whereof  might  be  taken  from 
7  the 
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the  embaffy  of  one  of  thefe  popes,  vvhofe  name  I  do  not  re- 
member, and  whom  Theodoiuc  fent  to  Justin  to  perkiade 
that  emperor  to  (hew  more  indulgence  to  the  Arians  in  his 
dominions,  lefl:  the  gothic  king  (hould  take  reprifals  on  the  or- 
thodox in  the  Weft.  But  wherever  orthodoxy  prevailed,  thefe 
titles  procured  a  great  regard  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  an  in- 
fluence which  the  popes  improved  direflly  and  indiredly,  to 
confirm  their  authority  where  it  was  acknowledged,  and  to 
propagate  it,  under  the  notion  of  converfions  to  chriftianity,. 
where  it  was  not  acknowledged. 

This  calls  to  my  mind  the  million,  that  Giiegory,  the 
fame  I  have  fpoken  of  already,  fent  into  Britain,  This  ex- 
ample will  fhew  what  that  chriftianity  was  which  the  popes 
propagated  ;  and  how  the  grofteft  frauds,  that  iniquity  ever 
invented,  or  impudence  impofed,  were  eftablifhed  under  that 
venerable  name.  Brunehault,  queen  of  France,,  muft  pals 
for  one  of  the  worft  women  that  ever  lived,  if  the  general 
confent  of  hiftorians  can  eftablifli  a  charader.  Gregory  held 
an  intimate  correfpondence  with  this  woman  :  and  this  inti- 
macy with  her,,  and  with  Phocas,  is  fuch  a  brand  on  his  me- 
mory, that  we  might  be  furprifed  to  hnd  his  name  in  the  ca- 
lendar ofyour  faints,  if  we  did  not  find  that  of  another  Grf- 
GORY,  Gregory  the  feventh,  there.  Brunehault  was  extreme- 
ly liberal  to  the  ecclefiaftical  order.  She  built  churches,  founded 
convents,  and  had  a  great  devotion  to  relics.  So  much  libe- 
rality, and.  fo  much  fuperftition,  might  have  made  a  faint 
even  of  her  too,  notwithftanding  her  crimes :  and  flie  m.ight 
have  flood  over  your  altars  in  company  with,  her  panegyrift. 
This  pious  queen  contributed  not  only  to  maintain  the  autho- 
rity of  the  biihop  of  Rome  in  France,  where  it  was.  rcfpedled 
already,  but  to  propagate  it,  where  it  was  not  yet  known ;  for 
it  is  plain,  that  the   conversion  of  the   Saxons   to  papal  ehri- 

flianity. 
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ftianity  was  concerted  with  her.  The  more  immediate  in- 
ftrament  of  this  conveiTion  indeed  was  Berthe  daughter  of 
Char  B'lRT  king  of  France,  and  wife  of  ETHiLBaRT  king  of 
the  fouth  Saxons.  She  proteded,  fhe  introduced  the  miffio- 
naries  :  and  the  king  and  his  fubjedls  were  converted  to  the 
Roman  reHgion. 

I  DO  not  fpeak  improperly,  when  1  fay  the  Roman  reh'gion  : 
for  altho'  Gregory  favs,  in  a  letter  to  Brunehault,  only  this, 
that  "  he  heard  the  church  of  England  had  a  mind  to  become 
''  chriftian  *;"  yet  is  it  certain,  that  the  Saxons  had  the  know- 
ledge of  chriftianity,  as  it  was  taught  in  the  firfl:  ages,  before 
Austin  and  his  monks  came  to  preach  it  as  it  had  been 
modelled,  and,  to  fpeak  plainly,  corrupted  in  the  church 
of  Rome  and  the  other  chriftian  churches.  The  Britons  had 
been  converted  long  before  to  the  chriftian  religion :  and  the 
Saxons  had  a  knowledge  of  it  from  them.  On  this  fuppofi- 
tion  we  may  account,  and  on  any  other  it  is  impofllble  to  ac- 
count, for  the  obftinate  adherence  of  the  Saxons,  after  their 
fuppofed  converiion  by  Austin,  to  the  afiatic  and  moft  anti- 
ent  rule  of  celebrating  eafter,  which  had  been  changed  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  which  Austin  oppofed.  The  Britons 
had  been  driven  into  a  remote  corner  of  the  world  :  and  the 
Saxons  were  a  greater  barrier  than  the  fea  itfelf  between  them 
and  the  continent,  They  retained,  therefore,  their  religion  as 
they  had  received  it,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  additions  that 
had  been  made  to  it  fince  the  time  of  their  converfion,  nor 
particularly  any  thing  of  the  Roman  bifhop's  pretenfions  to  a 
Supremacy.  As  they  knew,  fo  they  might,  and  fo  I  believe 
they  did,  teach  the  Saxons :  and  it  was  neither  hard  for  one  to 
teach,  nor  for  the  other  to  learn,  chriftianity,   in   a  llmplicity 

*  Indicamus  ad  nos  pervenilTe  ecckfiam  anglicanam  velle  fieri  chriftianam. 
lib.  5.  ep.  59. 

that 
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that  came  nearer  to  that  wherein  Christ  had  taught  it  to  the 
poor  and  the  ignorant.  But  this  was  to  be  unlearned :  and  the 
fole  obje(5l  of  Austin's  miffion  was  to  teach  both  Britons  and 
Saxons  a  new-fangled  chriftianity,  and  to  infpire  them  with  a 
foolifh  refped  for  fuperftitious  ufages,  and  with  an  abjedt  fub- 
miffion  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  That  thefe  were  the  points  he 
labored,  appears  from  all  we  know  of  the  condu6l  he  held, 
from  his  difputes  with  the  Britons,  from  the  inftrudions  he 
afked,  and  from  thofe  which  the  pope  gave  him.  The  height 
to  which  he  carried  his  legatine  power,  and  the  infolence  with 
which  he  treated  the  Britifh  bifliops,  demonftrate  the  fpirit  in: 
which  he  came,  and  the  purpofe  he  came  for.  The  declara- 
tion, that  thefe  bifhops  fent  him,  or  the  abbot  of  Bangor  by 
their  diredion,  was  modeft  but  firm.  They  declared  them- 
felves  fubjed  to  the  church  of  God,  and  to  the  pope  of  Rome. 
But  how  ?  As  they  were  to  every  godly  Chriflian,  &c.  Other 
obedience  than  this,  they  fay  to  Austin,  that  they  do  not 
know  to  be  due  to  him  whom  he  called  pope :  and  that  they 
were  under  the  government  of  the  bifliop  of  Caerleon  upon 
Ulke,  &c. 

The  Britons  ftood  out  agamfb  the  ufurpations  of  tlie  p.opes^ 
many  centuries.  But  the  Saxons  foon  crouched  under  them. 
The' Saxons  were  a  fierce  and  a  free,  but  they  were  an  ignorant 
people:  and  therefore  falfe  notions  of  chriftian  inditution. 
were  eafily  impofed  upon  them.  From  notions  thus  impoled, 
the  clergy  derived  prerenfions  to  fuch  powers,  iuch  immunities,, 
and  fuch  pre-eminonce  of  rank  and  dignity,  as  raifed  the  bifhops 
to  an  equality  with  princes  and  kings  in  fome  refpeds,  and  to  a. 
fuperiority  over  them  in  as  many  as  were,  or  could  be  made 
to  feem  relative  to  religion;  for  in  thefe  "omnibus  dignitnti- 
"  bus  przelunt"  was  a  maxim  which  they  had  the  front  to- 
a,vow,  and  which  the  civil  fociety  wera  flupid  enough  to  ad- 

mic. 
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nrit;  What  they  pretended  to  belong  to  them,  they  affumed  : 
find  what  they  ailumed  they  juftified  by  canons,  that  is,  by  laws 
■of  (heir  own  making.  The  ecclefiadical  Roman  yoke  was  fo 
'-\'e]l  fi::ed  on  the  neck  of  the  Saxons,  that  it  grew  nK:»re  and 
more  confirmed,  till' the  Normans  came  in,  and  then  it  did  not 
become  lighter;  for  they  brought  the  fame  prejudices  along 
with  them  *  :  fo  that  our  ifland  was  a  province,  and  a  farm,  to. 
the  court  of  Rome  near  five  hundred  years  longer.  How  cafy 
foever  it  would  betodefcend  into  all  thefe  particulars,  I  fnould 
find  it  tedious:  and  you  know  that  I  never  engaged  to  write 
treatifes,  nor  any  thing  more  than  effays  ;  if  my  part  in  our 
occafional  converfitions,  extended  on  paper,  can  deferve  even 
rhat  name.  But  fince  I  mentioned  the  few  falfe  notions,  con- 
cernino;  chriftian  inflitution,  that  impofed  on  the  Saxons,  and 
fince  I  think  the  ufurpations  of  the  religious  fociety  have  been 
founded  every  where  elfe  on  the  fame,  I  will  endeavor  to  ex- 
pofe  them  to  you  in  a  few  words,  to  fhew  you  how  the  firft 
deception  arofe  in  the  whole  chriftian  commonwealth,  and  how 
the  monarchical  tyranny  of  the  bifhop  of  Rome  was  grafted 
on  it. 


SECTION      XXXIV. 

I  AM  notadifciple  of  H()BBes,  but  I  embrace  truth  wherever 
I  find  it,  or  whoever  fhews  it  to  me  :  and  he  fhews  it  to  me,  I 
think,  when  he  maintains,  that  the  prefent  church  of  Christ, 
by  which  we  mean  in  this  place  the  whole  body  of  Chriftians, 
is  not  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  This  opinion,  however,  that 
it  is  fo,  grew  early  into  belief,  and  will  be  fupported  as  long 
as  ihat  order  ot  men  can  fupport  it,  who  have  alTumed,  under 
pretence  of  being  appointed  to  govern  and  adminifter  in  it,  an 
*  Vid.  Bacon's  treatifc  from  Selden's  notes. 

eftabli'fii- 
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cftabliriiment  dilllnd  from  the  civil,  and  a  moft  unrcafonable 
and  unequal  fliare  of  wealth  and  power  in  ahnoft  every  chrifti- 
an  ftate.  No  opinion,  however,  can  be  more  evidently  falfe. 
The  exprefs  declaration  v/hich  Christ  made  when  he  find, 
"  my  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  the  conduct  he  held,  the 
dodrines  he  taught,  and  the  commiHion  he  gave  to  his  apo- 
ftles,  prove  it  to  be  fo.  If  it  had  been  the  divine  intention  to 
eftabiilli,  at  that  time,  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  he  would  have 
appeared,  no  doubt,  more  conformably  to  the  exnedlations  of 
the  Jews  in  majefty  and  power.  But  they  miftook  the  fen.'e  of 
their  prophecies,  it  feems ;  their  expectations  were  vain,  and 
the  purpofes  of  infinite  wifdoni  opened  themfelves  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner. 

The  Me/liah  fliewed  hiaifelf  to  the  world  in  the  lowefl 
form  of  life,  and  avoided  all  appearances  of  afFeding  any  higher 
rank,  even  that  of  the  MefTiah,  which  was  diflinguifhed  from 
that  of  king ;  tho*  the  Jews,  mifled  by  their  prophecies,  could 
not  conceive  the  twocharaders  to  be  diftinguifhable.  He  came 
not  to  reign,  but  to  redeem;  not  to  triumph,  but  to  fulTer;  not 
to  erefi:  a  kingdom,  but  to  prepare  men  for  that  which  wis  to 
be  ereded  at  his  fecond  coming.  It  may  feem  ffrange,  that 
he  could  conceal  himfelf,  notwithOanding  the  ligns  and  won- 
ders that  illuflrated  his  birth,  the  proclamation  of  him  from 
above  at  the  time  of  his  baptifm,  and  all  the  miracles  which 
he  wrought,  chiefly  indeed  out  of  Jerufalem,  during  the  time 
of  his  m.iniflry.  But  it  is  not  ftrange,  that  he  uled  all  the 
means  of  keeping  up  this  concealment  of  himfelf  to  the  lafl:, 
and  in  a  great  degree  even  from  his  difciples,  on  the  hypothe- 
lis  here  mentioned.  If  he  had  declared  himfelf  publicly  and 
plainly  to  be  the  Mefliah,  either  the  JevAs  would  have  taken 
him  by  force  to  make  him  king,  as  St.  John  tells  us,  that  they 

Vol.  IV.  Z  z  z  who 
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who  had  feen  his  miracles  were  ready  to  do  * ;  or  they  would 
have  looked  on  him,  from  the  iirft,  as  an  impoftor,  fince  he 
pretended  to  be  the  Meffiah,  and  yet  affumed  no  dominion, 
nor  claimed  any  kingdom.  In  one  cafe,  the  defign  of  his 
coming  would  have  been  entirely  perverted.  In  the  other, 
the  Jews  might  have  laid  immediate  hold  on  him,  and  have 
taken  away  his  life.  In  neither,  could  he  have  had  the  means, 
nor  the  time  ncceflary  to  perform  all  the  purpofes  of  his 
miffion,  and  to  fulfil  all  the  prophecies  according  to  his  own 
applications  of  them. 

To  prevent  thefe  effects  of  the  miftaken  zeal  of  the  Jews', 
and  to  keep  himfelf  in  the  ftate  of  an  innocent  man  towards 
the  Roman  government,  without  being  at  the  expence  of  more 
miracles  for  thefe  purpofes,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  his  con- 
du6l  was  referved  and  cautious,  his  language  myftical  and  para- 
bolical. But  the  repeated  declarations  he  made,  during  the 
courfe  of  his  million,  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world, 
were  fufficient  to  keep  him  from  being  obnoxious  to  the  Ro- 
mans: and  tho'  he  owned  himfelf  to  Pjl'^te  the  king  of  a 
world  to  come,  we  fee  that  Pilate  found  no  fault  in  him, 
and  that  be  declared  him  an  innocent  man,  when  he  deliver- 
ed him  up  to  the  Jews  to  be  crucified.  For  what  concern  could 
Pilate  or  his  mafter  imagine  they  had  in  a  world  that  was 
to  come,  in  a  future  kingdom,  in  a  kingdom  of  God,  in 
a  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  In  this  manner,  one  part  of  the  Savi- 
or's intentions  was  anfwered.  His  innocence  was  averred.  But 
there  was  another  part.  He  was  not  only  to  be  innocent,  he 
was  to  die  innocent :  and  of  this  he  made  the  Jews  the  inftru- 
ments  by  a  fequel  of  the  mofi:  artful  behavior,  which  Mr.  Locke 
developed  with  a  fagacity  that  might  give  envy  to  the  deepefl 

*  Reafonab.  of  clydfti^^ 
>,  divii)e> 
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divine,  that  ever  undertook  to  difcover  the  oeconomy  of  infinite 
wifdom. 

He   contrived  to  appear  guilty  to    the  Jews,   by  the  fame 
declaration   by    which  he  appeared  innocent  to  the  Romans. 
He  appeared  a   very  extraordinary    perfon  to  both  :  and  well 
he  might ;  but   he  fpoke  plainly    to   one   as   far  as  they  were 
concerned,  and  darkly   and   ambiguoufly,  to   the    other.     He 
pretended  to  no  kingdom:  C^sar  had  no   rival  in  bim.     But 
for  this  very    reafon,  he  became  criminal  to  the  Jevvs.     The 
miracles  he  performed,  the  obfcnre  expreffions  he  let  drop,  in- 
duced fome  of  the  people  to  take  him  for  the  prophet  that  was 
to  come,   for  the  Meffiah.     But  the  fcribes,  the  pharifees,  and 
the  bulk  of  the   people,  who  hearkened,  as  he  had  bid  them 
hearken,  to  thofe  who  fate  in  the  featof  Mosis,  could  noteafi- 
ly  take  him  for  the  Meffiah,  confidently  with  their  prejudices ; 
iince   he   affumed   no   kingdom,  nor  pretended  to  any.     Nay 
more,  they  could  not  have  taken  him  eafily  for  the  Meffiah,  if 
they    had   been  able  to  diftinguifli  between   the   Meffiah  aud 
the  king  ;   fince  he  difguifed    one  of  thefe  charaders,  as   he 
difowned  the  other.   This  extraordinary  perfon,  therefore,  was, 
according  to  their  logic,  an  impoftor.     They  were  a   rejerted 
people,  for  not  believing  him  to  be  the  Meffiah,   on  the  faith 
of  his  miracles :  and  he  kept  them  in  this  error.     At  lealt  he 
did  nothing  to   draw  them  out  of  it,    that  they  might  bring 
him  to  the  crofs,  when  his  time  fliould  be  come,  and  complete 
the  redemption  of  mankind,  without  knowing  what  they  did, 
but  at  their  own  expence. 

Hf  paffed  for  a  Galilean,  tho'  he  was  born  at  Bethlehem, 
by  which  one  proof  of  his  being  the  Meffiah  was  fuppreffed. 
Even  his  precurfor,  he  who  had  baptifed  him,  he  who  had 
been  a  witnefs  when  he  baptifed  him  of  the  defcent  of  the  Holy 

Z  z  z  2  ^'^°^* 
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Ghoft  upon  him,  and  had  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  declare 
"  this  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleafed,"  which 
voice,  therefore,  miift  have  been  the  voice  of  God  the  Father, 
even  he  did  not  know  certainly  that  the  Son  of  God  was  the 
Mefllah.  When  John  was  in  prifon,  he  fent  to  afk  Jesus,  fo 
little  did  he  know  him  to  be  the  MefTiah,  "  art  thou  he  that 
fliould  come,  or  do  we  expec^l  another?"  The  anfwer  Je- 
sus made  was  an  appeal  to  his  miracles,  which  proved  him  to 
be  a  very  extraordinary  perfon  indeed,  but  which  did  not  prove 
him  in  thofe  days,  and  ad  homines,  to  be  the  Mefiiah;  for  a 
belief  of  the  powers  ot  magic  was  not  as  ridiculous  then  as  it 
is  now,  and  the  pharifees  had  prepared  the  people  to  believe 
thefe  very  miracles  wrought  by  Bj:elz;bub.  The  anfvvers  he 
gave  on  other  occafions  were  not  lefs  equivocal,  nor  the  lan- 
guage he  held  about  himfelf  at  any  time  more  explicit,  than 
that  wherein  he  declares  himfelf  the  light  of  the  world  as  long 
as  he  is  in  the  world.  He  was  fo  apprehenfive  of  being  taken 
for  the  Mefliah,  left  he  fhould  be  taken  for  a  king  too,  that  he 
fcarce  owned  himfelf  even  to  his  difciples,  and  that  he  com- 
manded the  devils  who  proclaimed  him  to  be  fo,  when  he  caft 
them  out,  to  fay  nothing  of  it.  If  he  declared  himfelf  more 
openly,  juft  before  his  death,  to  be  the  Meiriah,  he  claimed  to 
the  laft  no  adual  kingdom,  no  kingdom  of  this  world,  neither 
before  his  death  nor  after  it,  till  he  /hiould  come  again  in  the 
glory  or  his  Father,  with  his  angels,  to  judge  the  world,  and  to 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works. 

Thi'  refurredion,  the  afcenfton  of  Christ,  and  the  coming 
of  the  paraclete  or  comforter  who  was  to  fhew  the  difciples  all 
things,  and  bring;  to  their  remembrance  all  thiniz-s  which  he 
had  faid,  made  them  undeiftand  more  clearly  and  believe  more 
firmly  that  he  was  the  Meftiah  and  the  king.  The  prophets  had 
ipoken  of  him  under  both  thefe  charaders  confuiedly:  and  the 

Jews 
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Jews  had  been  led,  by  thefe  prophecies  and  by  their  partial 
interpretations  of  them,  to  imagine  not  only,  that  the  Meffiah 
and  the  king  were  to  be  one  and  the  fame  perfon,  in  which 
they  did  not  deceive  themfelves,  but  that  all  the  glorious  things, 
which  had  been  loretold  of  him,  were  to  happen  at  once,  and 
as  loon  as  he  fliould  appear,  in  which  they  flattered  and  de- 
ceived themfelves  very  fatally.  The  difciples  faw  now,  what 
they  had  not  feen  fully  and  clearly  before.  They  faw  that  the 
two  charaflers,  and  the  offices  belonging  to  each,  were  to  be- 
diflinguiflied.  They  faw  that  their  mafter  had  already  appear- 
ed in  one,  and  had  performed  and  fuffered  all  that  belonged  to 
it.  They  believed,  therefore,  that  he  would  foon  appear  in 
the  other,  as  he  gave  them  reafon  to  expe6l  he  would  accord- 
ing to  their  apprehenGons ;  that  his  kingdom,  for  the  coming 
of  which  he  had  taught  them  to  pray,  would  then  come  ;  and 
that  when  he  was  leated  in  the  throne  of  his  glory,  his  immedi- 
ate difciples  fliould  alfo  iit  on  twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve- 
tribes  of  Ifiael.  He  redeemed  mankind  at  his  firfl:  coming,  and 
taught  and  exhorted  them  to  prepare  for  his  iecond,  when  they, 
who  have  believed  in  him,  are  to  enjoy  a  glorious  immortality. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  his  kingdom  will  begin,  properly  and 
truly  called  fo.  The  intermediate  time  is  a  time  of  regeneration, 
and  preparation.  Divines  talk  of  a  kingdom  of  grace,  but  the- 
exp;effion  is  figurative,  and  apt  to  convey  a  fnlie  idea.  '1  he 
kingdom  of  glory  alone  is  Christ's  kingdom.  He  infiituted 
none  that  was  to  precede  it.  Ke  exeicifed  no  dominion,  no 
coercive  power,  nor  delegated  any  to  be  exercifed  by  others* 

If  any  fuch  had  been  delegated  by  him,  it  would  have  been 
fo,  doubtlefs,  to  his  immediate  difciples  the  apoftles,  and  to 
the  ieventy  *.      Buc   when   we  examiiae  their  commiiTion,   we 

'find: 

*  N.  B.  I  fay  thefcventy  both  here  and  elfewherc,  in  confoimity  to  thegencril, 

runi 
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find  nothing  of  this  kind  in  it.  They  were  commiffioned  to 
teach  or  to  preach  to  all  nations,  or,  perh-ips,  to  the  loft 
{heep  of  Ifrael  difperfed  into  all  nations,  that  Jssus  was  the 
Mefliah.  They  were  authorifed  to  fay,  after  their  mafter, 
that  his  kingdom  would  come,  that  it  was  at  hand,  that  they 
who  received  them,  and  the  gofpel  they  taught.  Would  be 
received  into  it,  and  that  the  ftate  of  thofe  cities,  who  received 
them  not,  would  be  in  that  day,  the  day  when  the  kingdom 
■©f  Christ  (Lould  come,  lefs  tolerable  than  that  ot  Sodom. 
They  were  to  baptife  fjch  as  believed:  and  this  baptifm  or 
wangling  was  made  a  fign  of  regeneration,  and  admifiion 
into  the  church  of  Christ  here,  in  order  to  admiffion  into 
his  kingdom  hereafter.  Christ  gave  his  apoflles  another 
power,  which  feems  to  be  confequential  to  that  of  baptiling, 
and  therefore  conneded  with  it,  the  power  of  remitting  or  re- 
taining fins.  Tho'  I  do  not  pretend  to  dogmatife  about  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  this  power,  yet  I  may  pretend  to  fay  what 
it  is  not,  and  to  what  it  does  not  extend.  It  is  not  a  power  to 
forgive  or  not  to  forgive,  to  cancel  or  not  to  cancel,  fins,  ab- 
folutcly  and  definitively.  Such  a  power  belongs  to  the  great 
fearcher  of  hearts  alone.  The  apoftles  might  admit  thofe,  who 
profefled  their  belief  in  Christ  by  baptifm,  into  the  church, 
and  retain  them  in  it  as  long  as  they  held  the  fame  faith  and 
brought  forth  fiuits  meet  for  repentance.  They  not  only  might, 
but  it  was  their  duty  to  do  fo,  and  St.  John  cenfures  very  fe- 
verely  Diotrfphes,  in  his  third  epiftle,  for  a  contrary  pradice. 
If  he  who  Iiad  offended  on  any  occafion  appeared  to  be  peni- 
tent, he  might  be  abfolved,  that  is,  his  fins  were  remitted, 
and  he  was  retained  in  the  chriftian  church.  If  he  was  impe- 
nitent, he  could  not  be  abfolved  ;  his  fins  were  retained,  and 
he  was  to  the  brethren  as  an  heathen  man   and   a  publican. 

run  of  orthodox  opinion,  tho'  I  know  that  we  have  no  authority,  but  that  of  St. 
Li'KE,  for  afluming  this  diftind  number  of  difciples. 

In 
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In  thefe  cafes,  as  in  that  of  baptifm,  the  apoflles  and  their  fuc- 
ceffors  were  merely  minifters,  who  performed  a  ceremonv,  or 
pronounced  a  judgment.  They  could  not  refufe  baptilm  to 
believers :  and  it  was  not  they,  but  the  church,  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  laithful  properly,  who  retained  an  offender  in  their 
body  by  remitting  his  fins,  or  drove  him  out  by  retaining  them ; 
that  is,  by  refuting  to  remit  them :  for  which  aflertion  we 
have  the  authority  of  Christ,  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of 
St.  Matthew's  gofpel,  and  that  of  St.  Paul's  example  in  his 
proceeding  with  regard  to  the  fornicator  in  the  church  of  Co- 
rinth. 

This  power,  which  Christ  gave  to  his  difciples  and  to  his 
church,  was  fo  far  from  being  a  coercive  power,  fuch  a  power 
as  kings  delegate,  and  thofe  who  govern  under  them  exercife, 
fuch  a  power,  in  fliort,  as  may  ferve  to  fliew  that  he  meaned  tc 
eftablirii  any  kingdom  in  this  world,  that  it  fhews  the  very  con- 
trary. '*  Whofefoever  fins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto 
"  them,  and  whofefoever  fins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained.'" 
Again  "  whatfoever  ye  fliall  bind  on  earth  fhall  be  bound  m 
"  heaven,  and  whatfoever  ye  fhall  loofe  on  earth  fhall  beloofed 
"  in  heaven."  I'hefe  expreffions,  taken  together,  point  at  tlie 
other  world,  the  world  to  come  ;  and  the  full  efFecft  of  the  pro- 
mifes  and  threatnings  they  contain  is  to  be  expcded  there,  not 
here.  In  this  intermediate  flate  of  preparation  and  probation,, 
all  that  they,  who  are  appointed  minifiers  of  the  gofpel,  as  fucb 
can  do,  by  virtue  of  the  power  delegated  by  the  firft  paffage,, 
is  to  advife,  exhort,  admonifh,  and  to  feparate  themielves, 
■  and  to  perfuade  the^  faithful  to  feparate,  from  the  impenitent 
and  refractory.  This  is  all  the  power  which  the  firft  of  theft 
.paffages  gives.  The  feeond  gives  no  farther  power,  but  it 
contains  a  promife  which  mufl  not  be  underftood  according  to* 
the  natural  import  of  the  words,  nor  witliout  very  great  miti- 
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•gations  of  the  fenfe ;  left  it  fliould  be  underftood  to  imply  fuch 
an  abfurdity  as  it  would,  be  impious  to  impute  to  the  word  of 
GoDj  how  delirous  foever  divines  may  be  to  have  it  fo  imder- 
ftood.  It  would  imply  that  Christ,  when  he  comes  at  the  laft 
day  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  and  to  eftablifh  his  kingdom,  will 
not  come  to  judge  the  world,  or  the  chriftian  part  of  it  at  leaft, 
but  merely  to  execute  judgments  already  given,  the  judgments 
of  the  church.  In  fiiort,  CH^xisTgave  no  coercive  power  to  his 
apoftles :  and  they  who  iucceeded  them  exercifed  none,  till 
■thev  obtained  it,  or  ftole  it,  from  the  kings  whofe  kingdoms 
were  ol-  this  world.  'I  hen,  indeed,  excommunications  grew 
coercive,  and  fcverely  fo :  and  powers  that  were  tyrannical  in 
tlicir  execution,  and  civil  in  their  origin,  began  to  pals  for  ec- 
clefiaftical  and  lawful  powers,  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had 
no  right  by  their  inftitution  to  any  that  are  coercive  or  penal. 
But  if  that  were  true,  which  is  evidently  falfe,  that  Christ 
had  given  fuch  powers  to  his  apoftles,  as  their  fucceiTors  claim 
and  exercife  too,  wherever  they  are  fuffered  to  do  fo,  yet 
there  would  be  no  reafon  to  allow  this  claim  now,  nor  was 
there  any  to  allow  it  even  in  the  primitive  ages  of  chriftianiry. 
Cmkist  breathed  on  his  apoftles,  bid  them  receive  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  and  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  he  infpired  the  fame 
fpirit  into  them  by  this  ad:,  which  defcended  afterwards  more 
manifeftly  upon  them  and  the  difciples  under  the  figure  of  fiery 
tongues.  The  gifts  of  the  fpirit  were  then  common,  and  evi- 
denced  thcmfelves  by  fandity  of  life,  and  by  many  other  une- 
quivocal figns.  But  thefe  ftgns,  fandity  of  life  and  miraculous 
operations,  foon  failed.  Priefts  after  that  might  blow  on  other 
priefts,  lay  their  hands  on  them,  and  bid  them  receive  the  Holy 
Ghoft.  But  it  was  fdly  and  impious  both  to  perfuade  the  civil 
fociety  of  Chriftians,  that  fuch  priefts,  as  thefe  were  generally, 
could  either  give  or  be  worthy  to  receive  the  Holy  Ghoft.  This 
they  did  however,  and  it  was  necefTary  to  carry  on  this  illufion, 
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that  they  might  carry  on  the  other.  As  foon  as  they  had  per- 
fuaded  that  the  church  of  Christ  was  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  that  this  order  of  men  v/as  appointed  to  govern  in  it,  there 
was  a  neceflity  of  perfuading  hkewife,  that  the  fame  fpirit,  the 
fame  gifts  and  graces,  which  Christ  had  beftowed  on  the 
apoftles  for  the  eftabHfliment  of  his  church,  were  conveyed 
down  for  the  government  of  it  by  their  order. 

If  we  had  lefs  experience  of  the  powerful  effeds  of  ambition, 
avarice,  and  fuperftition,  we  might  be  furprifed  that  fome  men 
have  been  hardy  enough  to  afi'ert,  and  others  weak  enough  to 
beheve,  againft  the  exprefs  declarations  of  Christ  himfelf,  that 
his  kingdom  is  of  this  world,  and  that  it  began  immediately 
after  his  firfl:  coming  ;  tho'  he  fixed  the  commencement  of  it, 
at  his  fecond  coming ;  the  time  of  which  he  left  uncertain. 
There  are  many  dark  pafTages  in  the  gofpels,  and  when  there 
are  no  others  relative  to  any  particular  fubjed,  the  prefumption 
of  theology? has  a  full  fcope.  But  when  there  are  pafTages, 
the  fenfe  of  which  is  determined  and  plain,  thefe  are  to  guide 
us  to  the  fenfe  of  thofe  that  are  ambiguous  and  obfcure.  To 
take  a  contrary  method,  to  explain  and  pretend  to  fix  the  fenfe 
of  what  is  clear  by  what  is  dark,  may  be  called  fubtilty  and 
deep  penetration  ;  but  fure  I  am  it  defcrves  to  be  called  abfurd 
and  impudent  impofition.  This  now  is  the  very  thing  that 
has  been  done  in  the  cafe  before  us.  Divines  of  all  ages,  all 
countries  and  feds  have  done  it.  They  do  it  ftill :  and  Beza 
and  Bellarmine,  who  agreed  in  nothing  elfe,  agreed  in  this. 

I  MENTION  Beza  particularly,  becaufe  he  inferred,  as  I  learn 
from  HoBBES,  that  the  commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
fhould  be  placed  at  the  refurredlion  of  Christ,  from  a  pafTage 
in  the  gofpel  of  Mark.  In  that,  the  words  Jesus  is  recorded 
to  have  fpoken  are  thefe:   "  Verily  I  fay  unto  you,  that  there 
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"  be  fome  of  them  who  ftand  here,  which  fhall  not  tafte  of 
*'  death  till  they  have  feen  the  kingdom  of  God  come  with 
"  power."  7  hefe  words,  like  thofe  which  he  fpoke  of  St. 
John  to  St.  Peter,  "  if  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what 
"  is  that  to  thee.?"  are  very  dark  indeed.  They  plainly  relate 
to  his  fecond  coming,  which  is  charaderifed  by  coming  with 
power.  But  then  it  will  follow,  that  the  perfons  fpoken  of 
are  flill  alive  ;  which  might  have  paiTed  among  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Ephefus,  who  believed,  in  St.  Austin's  time,  that  St. 
John  was  ftill  alive,  and  only  flept  in  his  grave:  and  would 
not  pafs,  I  prefume,  in  thefe  days.  Shall  we  accept  the  con- 
jefture  of  Hobbes  ?  He  thinks,  that  the  words  related  to  the 
transfiguration,  of  which  Peter  and  James  and  John,  fome, 
not  all,  who  flood  by  Jesus  when  he  fpoke  them,  were  wit- 
neffes.  He  thinks,  that  thefe  difciples,  having  feen  Christ 
in  glory  and  majefly,  as  he  is  to  appear  at  his  fecond  coming, 
the  promife  was  accomplifhed  by  way  of  vifion.  But  this  is 
conjedure  only,  and,  tho'  ingenious,  yet  forced  and  certainly 
not  ferious;  for  if  thefe  difciples  did  fee  him,  they  faw  him  in 
a  vifion,  and  they  neither  faw  him  come,  nor  the  kingdom  of 
God  come,  in  any  propriety  of  fpeech.  There  might  be  a  more 
probable  account  given,  perhaps,  why  thefe  words  were  fpoken 
according  to  the  natural  and  obvi&us  fenle  of  them.  But  I  ufe 
none  of  the  theological  liberties  of  guefs  with  holy  writ,  and  I 
content  my felf  to  obferve  on  this  occafion  the  abfurdity  of  that 
of  Beza.  Hobbes  takes  notice  juflly,  that  if  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  to  come,  and  did  come  at  the  refurredlion,  the  ex- 
preflion  was  not  exad,  fince  all  the  difciples,  not  fome  only, 
lived  till  Christ  was  rifen  from  the  dead.  But  the  abfurdity 
of  this  interpretation  is  greater  flill.  The  afcenfion  followed 
foon  the  refurredion.  Between  thefe  two  events,  Christ  af- 
fumed  no  more  dominion  than  he  had  done  before,  nor  fhewed 
any  more  figns  of  claiming  or  exercifing  kingly  power.  He 
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fcarce  fliewed  himfelf  to  the  few,  who  were  faid  to  have  fecii 
him,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  could  know  by  it,  certainly, 
that  it  was  he  whom  they  had  feen.  I  fay  the  few,  becaufe  St. 
Paul,  who  had  not  probably  ever  feen  Jesus,  deferves  no  cre- 
dit when  he  affirms,  againft  the  whole  tenor  of  the  gofpels,  that 
he  and  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once  had  ken  him 
after  his  refurredion.  Both  thefe  events,  the  refurreclion  and 
afcenfion,  pafied  in  a  very  private  manner.  There  were  no  eye- 
witnelTes,  properly  called  fo,  of  his  refurredion.  There  were 
few,  of  his  afcenfion.  But  in  whatever  manner  we  can  fuppofe 
them  to  have  pafied,  if  we  fuppofe  him  to  have  rifen  from  the 
dead,  and  to  have  afcended  into  heaven,  with  the  fame  public 
pomp  and  majefty  with  which  he  is  to  be  attended  when  he 
fhall  come  to  judge  the  world,  and  to  efiablifh  the  kingdom  he 
foretold,  yet  we  cannot  afi'ert  that  this  kingdom  came,  or  be- 
gan at  that  time.  As  God,  he  reigns  eternally;  but  the  king- 
dom here  fpoken  ofwastohave  a  beginning,  and  to  fay  that  it 
began  when  Christ,  who  had  not  then  eftablifiied  it,  return- 
ed to  reign  with  his  father  in  the  unity  of  the  godhead  ;  or 
that  it  came,  tho'  we  continue  flill  to  pray  that  it  may  come, 
when  Christ  left  the  earth,  or  that  he  vefted  the  apoftles,  or 
thofe  who  call  themfelves  their  fucceflbrs,  with  a  fovereignty 
in  this  imaginary  kingdom,  which  he  never  afiumed  himfelf, 
is  one  of  thofe  paradoxes,  which  men,  who  find  a  color  for 
any  in  the  dark  fayings  of  the  fcriptures,  prefume  to  advance. 

Many  other  paradoxes  have  been  built  on  this,  the  common 
foundation  of  all  ecclefiaftical  power:  and  it  has  happened  in 
the  courfe  of  thefe  ufurpations,  as  it  has  happened  often  in  the 
courfe  of  others.  Whilft  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  purfued, 
on  one  general  maxim,  an  intereft  of  ambition  common  to  the 
whole  body,  particular  members  invented  other  paradoxes, 
which  feemed  to  arife  out  of  the  firft,  and  which  became  ma- 
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xims  juft  as  true  as  the  firfl:.  Thus,  that  I  may  fay  in  few 
words  what  I  mean  to  fay,  and  not  to  defcend  into  a  long  de- 
tail of  particulars,  eccleiiaftical  as  well  as  civil  democracies  be- 
came ariftocracies ;  ariftocracies  became  monarchies,  and  feve- 
ral  monarchies  were  united  into  one  empire,  under  thofe  great 
(  onquerors,  the  bifliops  of  Rome.  The  chriftian  church  bore 
fome  refemblance,  after  the  eftabliHiment  of  it,  to  the  ftate  of 
antient  Greece.  Both  were  compofed  of  feveral  little  govern- 
ments. They  were  all  Greeks  in  one,  and  all  Chriftians  in  the 
other;  but  the  quarrels  of  parties,  in  each  of  thefe,  as  well  as 
the  quarrels  of  one  government  with  another,  deftroyed  the 
public  peace,  and  continued  to  do  fo  notwithftanding  all  the 
judgments  of  the  areopagus  and  all  the  decrees  of  councils. 
The  feuds  that  arofe  in  particular  churches  gave  occafion  or 
pretence  to  the  inftitution  of  bifhops :  and  thofe  that  arofe  be^ 
tvveen  church  and  church,  to  the  inftitution  of  metropolitans, 
primates,  and  patriarchs,  one  of  whom  pretended  at  laft  to  be  the 
vicar  of  Christ  in  his  imaginary  kingdom.  In  fLort,  the  clergy, 
like  other  ufurpers,^  in  order  to  maintain  the  advantages  they 
had  gained  over  the  laity,  or  to  carry  their  arms  abroad  in  fearch 
of  more,  have  found  it  necefiary  to  fubmit  to  uHirpations  with- 
in their  own  body,  and  to  groan  under  the  very  yoak  they  im- 
pofed.. 

Every  innovation^  has  been  fupported  by  fome  new  paradox: 
and  divine  right  has  been  claimed  by  all,  on  that  fundamental 
paradox,  in  which  they  all  agree.  Marchmont  will  tell  you 
that  prefbytery  is  jure  divino.  I  fliall  tell  you  that  epifcopacy 
is  fo:  and  tho'you  are  not  a  very  good  papift,  you  will  tell  us 
that  popery  is  fo.  Let  us  be  candid,  and  confefs  that  none 
of  them  are  fo.  To  fet  an  example  of  candor,  I  will  own,  that 
as  monftrous  as  the  papal  pretenflons  are  againft  which  we  pro- 
teftants  exclaim  {o  loudly,  they  may  be  fupported,  by  wrefting 
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and  torturing  the  fcriptures,  jufl  as  well  as  the  principles  in  which 
we  agree,  that  the  chriftian  church  is  adually  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  that  a  religious  fociety  was  inftituted  to  govern  in 
it  by  his  authority.     Thefe  principles  are  laid  in  direct  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  plained:  and  mofl  pofitive  declarations  which  the  Sa- 
viour made.     But  when  they  are  once  admitted,  Bellarmine 
and    the  other  writers  for  the  church  and  court  of  Rome  are 
able  to  defend  their  monftrous  pretenfions  fo  plaufibly  to  well- 
difpofed  m.inds,  that  inftead  of  contradiding  the  fcriptures,  they 
feem  to  build  upon  them,  not  only  on  paflages   in  the  epiftles 
of  St.  Paul,  who  boafted  that  he  was  the  archited;  of  the  fpi- 
ritual  houfe,  and  that  he  laid  the  foundations  of  it,  but  on  the 
words  of  Christ  as  they  ftand  in  fome  paflages  of  the  gofpels, 
and  to  make  their  work  the  more  fure,  as  they  imagine  abfurdly 
enough,  on   pafTages  of  the   old  Teftament  as  well  as  of  the 
new.     Thus  they  prove  the  popes,  as  fucceffors  of  St.  Peter, 
to  be  vicars  of  Christ,  to  be  infallible  in  all  their  judgments 
concerning  faith  and  manners,  and  to  have  the  fupreme  fpiri- 
tual  and  even  temporal  power  in  every  chriftian  country.     Such 
are  the  real  pretenfions  of  your  church  over  all  civil  power,  over 
all  emperors,  kings  and  princes.     Such  faints  as  your  angelical 
dodlor,  fuch  writers  as  Bellarmine  and  B'^ronius  have  affirm- 
ed them.      Councils  have  held  the  fame  language :   and  all  they, 
who  would  take  the  temporal  fword  out  of  the  hands  of  St.  Pe- 
ter, have  been  branded  with  herefy,  the  herefy  of  the  politics, 
"  hffirefis  politicorum."     True  it  is,  that  fome  of  your  dodors, 
and  even  fome  councils  have  feen  the  folly,  and  bluflied  at  the 
impudence  of  thofe  who  have  carried  thefe  pretenfions  in  favor 
of  the  papal  authority  fo  high.     Many  have  writ  againfl:  them, 
even  in  Italy :  but  both  lides  have  concurred  in  giving  to  the 
church,  underftanding  by  the  church   the   ccclefiaflical   order 
alone,  a  full  and  independent  power  over  the  flate  in  fpirituals;; 
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by  which  ihey  faw  that  they  might  preferve  indiredly  a  tyranny 
they  could  not  obtain  diredly. 


SECTION      XXXV. 

From  the  time  of  Constantine  to  that  of  Charles  the 
o;reat,  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  church  had  grown  from 
age  to  age,  by  fuch  means  as  have  been  already  mentioned  :  and 
the  authority  of  that  of  Rome  particularly  began  to  overtop  all 
others,  by  a  ftupid  bigottry  that  increafed  as  ignorance  increaf- 
ed,  and  by  the  artifices  which  her  bifhops  employed.  But 
Charles  the  great  raifed  thefe  bifhops  to  that  exorbitant  power 
and  grandeur  which  enabled  them  to  vex  and  opprefs  fome  of  his 
own  fucceffors,  and  to  tyrannife  the  whole  weftern  world  :  till 
in  the  reign  pf  another  Charles,  feveral  nations  fhook  this  yoak 
off  their  necks,  and  made  it  fit  lighter  on  the  necks  of  thofe 
who  did  not  fhake  it  off".  When  the  Lombards  had  fettled 
themfelves  in  Italy,  the  popes  began  to  play  a  game,  which  they 
could  not  play  with  the  fame  advantage,  for  many  reafons,  in 
the  reigns  of  the  gotnic  kings.  They  fomented  continual  quar- 
rels between  the  exarchs  who  governed  for  the  conftantinopo- 
litan  emperors,  and  the  Lombards,  in  order  to  make  their  profit 
of  them  againft  both :  and  when  they  had  drawn  themfelves  into 
diftrefs  and  danger,  their  refuge  for  protedion  was  to  France. 
They  apprehended  lefs  the  emperors,  whofe  government  was 
weak  and  opprefiive,  defpifed  therefore  and  hated,  and  who  were 
at  a  greater  diflance  from  Italy,  and  carelefs  enough  about  it. 
They  excommunicated  the  exarchs,  and,  in  the  difpute  about 
image-breaking,  the  emperor  himfelf.  Gregory  the  fecond 
and  the  third  took  advantage  of  this  pretended  herefy,  and  in 
their  zeal  for  images,  which  fuited  the  humor  of  the  times  and 
the  prejudices  of  the  people,  the  firft  of  thefe  popes  took  upon 
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Him  to  forbid  not  only  in  his  own  diocefe,  but  every  where  el/e, 
that  the  orders  of  Leo  the  Ifaurian  fhould  be  obeyed  :  and  the 
fecond  excommunicated  him,  and  abfolved  his  fubjeds  from 
their  allegiance  to  him.  Ufurpation  was  foon  added  to  revolt, 
and  the  people  of  Rome  were  made  to  fwear  allegiance  to  the 
popes.  Charles  Martel  had  abetted  thefe  ambitious  and  tur- 
bulent prelates  againft  the  emperor:  and,  when  they  were  in 
danger  from  the  Lombards,  he  faved  them  by  the  influence  he 
had  on  Luitprand.  But  Charles  Martel  dead,  Ravenna 
taken,  and  the  exarchate  conquered,  they  lay  at  the  mercy  of 
this  people,  who  knew  their  double  dealing,  and  had  fufficient 
reafon  to  complain  of  the  conduct:  they  had  in  the  revolt  of  Thra- 
siMOND  duke  of  Spoletto,  and  on  other  occafions.  This  might 
have  defeated  all  their  defigns ;  and  the  power  they  had  acqui- 
red might  have  been  crufhed  under  that  of  the  Lombards,  if 
they  had  not  improved  very  dexteroufly  a  fingular  conjuncture 
to  ruin  the  Lombards  in  their  turn,  and  to  finifh  on  thefe  ruins  that 
flately  edifice  of  fpiritual  and  temporal  grandeur  which  they  had 
advanced  very  far  on  thofe  of  their  antient  mafters  the  emperors. 

When  Pepin  the  fhort  refolved  to  take  the  title,  as  he  had 
the  power,  of  king  of  the  Franks,  he  thought  it  neceflary,  not 
only  to  remove  all  fcruples  from  the  minds  of  his  people,  who 
might  efteem  themfelves  bound  by  their  oaths  to  Childeric 
and  the  merovingian  race,  but  to  juftify  his  new  title  to  other 
chriftian  nations.  He  might  have  done  the  firft,  perhaps,  by 
fome  folenm  farce,  which  his  own  clergy  would  have  been  ready 
enough  to  aft.  But  to  do  both  more  effedually  he  chofe  to 
have  the  farce  aded  at  Rome.  He  fent  his  meflengers  to  que- 
ftion  the  oracle:  and  Zachary  gave  the  beft  reafon  that  ever 
pope,  or  oracle,  gave  for  the  fentence  he  pronounced.  He 
pronounced,  that  the  French  were  no  longer  bound  by  their 
oaths  to  Childeric  j  fince  this  prince  had  not  kept  his  engage- 
ment 
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ment  to  them.  The  reafon  followed  the  fentence  ;  for  "  fuch. 
"  is  the  nature  of  conditional  contrads,  faid  Z  a  chary,  that  if 
"  one  party  fails,  the  other  is  abfolved  from  his  promife*." 
This  anfwer  had  a  full  effed.  Pepin  was  chofen  king,  and 
Child  ERIC  depoled  unanimoufly  in  the  national  affembly  that 
•was  held  at  SoifTons. 

If  his  holinefs  was  not  paid  before  hand,  as  antient  oracles 
were  moft  commonly,  Zachary  forefaw,  that  the  time  of  pay- 
ment would  foon  come,  and  he  took  the  beft  method  to  fecure 
it.  He  was  at  peace  with  the  Lombards  when  he  folved  this  fa- 
mous cafe  of  confcience  in  favor  of  Pepin  ;  but  as  foon  as  they 
had  conquered  Ravenna  and  the  Pentapolis,  for  Italy  had  a 
Pentapolis  too,  Astolphus  their  king  determined,  that  the 
popes,  who  had  been  fubje61:  to  the  emperors,  fliould  be  fub- 
jeft  to  him.  The  good  men,  who  had  revolted  from  their 
antient  mafter,  did  not  care  to  fubmit  to  a  new  power,  the 
feat  of  which  was  in  Italy,  and  which  would  be  always  at  hand 
to  keep  them  in  awe,  to  controul  and  to  puniOi  them.  Ste- 
phen the  third  was  not  afliamed  to  apply  for  help  to  Con  s  tan - 
TINE,  the  fon  of  that  very  Leo,  who  had  been  treated  fo  in- 
folentiy  by  the  two  Gregories.  But  the  emperor  having  as 
little  concern  for  the  church  and  people  of  Rome  as  they  deferv- 
ed  from  him,  Stephen  did  at  laft,  what  Zachary,  more  able 
than  he,  would  have  done  at  firftj  he  had  recourfe  to  Pepin. 
He  was  received  in  France  with  more  than  refpe(5l,  with  a  ri- 
diculous, and  yet  in  thofe  circumftances  a  wife  appearance  of 
veneration  ;  if  it  be  true,  that  Pepin  and  his  fons  threw  them- 
felves  at  the  feet  of  the  prieft  to  receive  his  blefling.  He  con- 
jured them,  in  ecclefiaftical  cant,  to  defend  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  the  fepulchres  of  the  apoftles,  that  is,  the  dominion  and 
Sovereignty  which  the  popes  had  ufurped  againft  the  Lombards 
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The  Lombards  were  Chriftians,  and  meaned  no  hurt  to  the  reli- 
gion they  profeffed.  But  the  caufe  of  the  clergy  and  the  caufe 
of  reUgion  were  made,  by  the  logic  of  thofe  times,  as  well  as 
of  ours,  the  fame,  when  they  were  quite  diftlndt,  and  even 
when  they  were  oppofite.  Pepin  was  glad  to  feize  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fatisfying,  at  once,  his  own  ambition  and  that  of 
the  Roman  bifliops.  Stephen  anointed  him,  his  wife  and  his 
children  ;  declared  them,  after  this  holy  unflion,  princes  by  the 
grace  of  God;  thundered  out  excommunications  againft  all 
perfons,  fubjeds  or  ftrangers,  who  fhould  oppofe  them  in  any 
time  to  come,  and  confined  Childeric  on  the  fame  day  to  a 
monaflery,  as  he  confined  the  children  of  Carloman,  Pepin's 
brother.  Pepin  made  two  expeditions  into  Italy,  reduced  the 
Lombards,  ufurped  on  them  the  exarchate  they  had  ufurped 
on  the  Greeks,  and  gave  it  to  St.  Peter  :  fuch  was  the  ftyle. 

Charles  made  feveral  of  thefe  expeditions,  and  in  them  an 
abfolute  conqueft  of  the  Lombards.  He  confirmed  what  his 
father  had  done,  and  did  ftill  more  for  the  church.  He  gave 
the  exarchate  and  the  five  cities  to  the  Roman  fee  moft  certain- 
ly;  but  it  is  ascertain,  that  he  did  not  make  an  abfolute  alie- 
nation of  them,  v/ithout  any  referve  of  fovereignty  over  the 
pope  and  them.  His  grant  of  Mantua,  of  Parma,  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  and  of  other  dominions,  is  a  mere  fuppofition,  and  as 
ill  founded  as  the  pretended  donation  of  Constantink  to  Syl- 
vester and  the  bifhops  of  Rome.  If  this  has  fucceeded  a 
little  more  to  their  advantage  than  the  other,  one  realon  of  this 
fuccefs  may  be  found,  I  think,  in  the  paffages  of  the  time  we 
fpeak  of  here.  Whatever  pope  forged  the  donation  of  Con- 
stantine,  I  incline  to  think  that  it  was  forged  long  before 
the  tenth  century,  and  that  it  lay  dormant,  among  other 
records  as  authentic  as  itfelf,  till  an  opportunity  of  employing 
it  to  fome  pious  ufe  was  found.     Thus  it  might  be  employed 
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as  an  inducement  to  Pepin  to  make,  and  as  a  j unification  of 
him  for  making,  a  grant  of  the  exarchate  to  the  fee  of  Rome, 
without  any  regard  to  the  rightful  claim  of  the  Greek  emperor: 
and  in  this  fenle  I  choofe  to  underftand  thofe  who  have  called 
this  grant  a  reftitution,  as  if  Pepin,  when  he  feemed  to  give, 
did  only  compound  with  the  popes,  who  had  as  good  a  right 
as  forgery  could  communicate  to  the  whole  weftern  empire. 

In  this  pretended  a6l,  Constanttne  is  made  to  declare  his 
intention  to  be  not  only  that  the  fee  of  Rome  fhould  have  the 
fupremacy  over  thofe  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  [erufalem,  and 
Conftantinople ;  but  that  the  pontifical  throne  fhould  be  exalt- 
ed glorioufly  above  the  imperial*.  He  is  made  to  give  the 
palace  of  Lateran,  his  diadem,  and  all  his  imperial  ornaments, 
to  Sylvester  and  the  popes  his  fucceflors.  He  is  made  to 
conflitute  the  inferior  clergy,  "  romanse  ecclefise  fervientes," 
in  the  ranks  of  patricians  and  confuls.  In  fliort,  he  is  made  to 
fay  in  exprefs  terms,  that  he  yields  and  abandons  to  Sylves- 
ter, the  univerfal  pope,  and  the  pontiffs  his  fuccefTors,  the 
city  of  Rome  and  all  the  provinces,  places,  and  towns  of  Italy, 
or  the  occidental  regions  f:  and  that  for  this  reafon  he  thinks 
it  "  congruum  "  proper  to  transfer  his  empire  into  the  Eafl;; 
fmce  it  is  not  juft,  that  an  earthly  emperor  fhould  reign  where 
the  prince  of  priefts,  and  the  head  of  the  christian  religion  is 
eflablifhed  by  the  emperor  of  heaven  §. 

*  Amplius  quam  noftrum  imperium  terrenumque  thronum  fedemfacratiffimam 
B.  Petri  gloriose  exakare. 

■f  Contra  dcntes  et  relinquentes  univerfali  papse  romanam  urbem,  et  omnes  Ita- 
lic feu  occidentalium  regionum  provincias,  loca,  et  civitates. 

§  Qiioniam  ubi  principatus  facerdotum  et  chriftianas  religionis  caput  ab  impe- 
ratorc  coelelli  conlliiutum  eft,  juftum  non  eft  ut  illic  terrcnus  imperator  habeat 
poteftatem. 

I  Have 
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I  HAVE  quoted  this  extraordinary  piece  a  little  the  more  at 
Wge,  becaufe  it  has  been  avowed  genuine  by  the  couit  of 
Rome,  and  has  been  pubhfhed  as  fuch  by  one  of  the  Legs  ; 
for  which  reafon  it  may  ftand  very  properly  here  as  an  inflance 
of  the  mod  impudent  forgery,  which  the  religious  fociety  ever 
attempted  to  impofe  on  the  civil,  and  may  render  all  that  re- 
mains to  be  faid  of  thefe  forgeries  and  ufurpations  the  more 
probable.  1  know  that  Baronius  gives  it  up,  and  would  fain 
perfuade  mankind,  that  this  a6l  was  forged  by  the  Greeks  to 
cafl:  a  reproach  on  the  reman  church.  I  know  too,  that  he 
gives  up  the  decretal  epiftfes,  and  I  do  not  fuppofe,  that  there 
is  any  man  who  would  have  the  front  at  this  time  to  defend, 
either.  But  thefe  candid  acknowledgm.ents  come  too  late,  to 
fave  the  honor  of  Rome.  Her  advocates  defended  both,  as. 
long  as  they  could  impofe  on  ignorant  ages.  Nay  they  attempt- 
ed it  even  after  the  refurredion  of  letters.  When  thefe  impofi- 
tions  could  pafs  no  longer,  and  when  they  had  done  the  work. 
they  were  defigned  to  do,  they  were  abandoned,  as  many  other^ 
forged  ads  and  falfe  traditions  have  been.  But  are  men,  who 
confefs  perjury  when  they  are  convided  of  it,  to  be  received 
as  good  witnefTes  in  any  cafe  ?  I  think  not,  and  therefore  I  in- 
fifl:,  that  the  forgery  of  the  donation,  as  well  as  that  of  the: 
decretals,  fince  thefe  have  been  mentioned  too,  may  ftand  as. 
proofs  of  the  little  credit  we  ought  to  give  to  any  of  thofe  that 
are  brought  in  juflification  of  the  papal  pretenfions  to  temporal, 
or  fpiritual  rights. 

These  rights  have  in  truth  no  better  foundation  than  the 
compad  1  have  mentioned  between  princes  and  priefts.  It  be- 
cran  under  Constant] ne,  but  it  never  appeared  fo  grofly  as 
under  PtpiN  and  Charles  the  great.  On  which  occafion  it 
may  be  worth   while  to  obferve   how  much  a  worfe  bargain 
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CoNSTAN TINE  made  with  the  church  than  the  others  made 
with  the  pope.  What  Constantine  gave  wasimmediate  and 
real.  The  returns  he  had  to  exped:  were  future,  and  fuch  as 
never  anfuered  his  ex|ie6lations  either  in  his  own  time,  or  in 
that  of  his  fucceffors,  either  in  promoting  the  grandeur,  or  in 
fecuring  the  peace  of  the  empire.  The  emperor  was  the  bub- 
ble of  this  bargain.  That  which  Pepin  and  Charles  the  great 
made  with  the  church,  already  eftablifhed  and  powerful,  was 
better,  and  in  fome  degree  the  reverfe  of  the  other.  Their  ad- 
vantages in  this  alliance  were  immediate  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
pope :  and  who  fliould  improve  them  moft  was  left  to  the  fkill 
and  management  of  their  fucceffors.  In  the  mean  while,  if 
they  could  not  cheat  one  another,  they  bantered  the  reft  of  the 
world  egregioufly.  The  pope  gave  the  title  of  king  to  Pepin, 
and  that  of  emperor  to  Charles.  Thefe  princes  gave  tem- 
poral dominion  to  the  pope,  and  raifed  the  opinion  of  his  fpi- 
ritual  dignity  and  authority  as  high  as  the  examples  they  af- 
feded  to  give  of  reverence  and  fubmifTion  could  raife  it.  Thus, 
by  fortifying  his  ufurpations,  they  ftrengthened  their  own : 
and  whilft  we  admire  the  conquefts  whereby  Charles  extend- 
.ed  his  empire  and  that  of  the  pope  together,  it  is  impoffible 
not  to  laugh  when  we  figure  to  ourfelves  the  two  ufurpers 
kneeling  to  one  another,  the  emperor  afking  the  blefllng  of  a 
man  he  made  head  of  the  church,  the  pope  acknowledging  the 
imperial  fovereignty  in  a  man  he  made  head  of  the  empire, 
and  each  beftowing  moft  generoufly  what  neither  of  them  had 
any  right  to  give. 

As  thcfe  alliances  were  made  on  principles  of  human  policy, 
and  didated  by  private  intereft  alone,  they  were  kept  accord- 
ingly. Charles  the- great  feemed  to  forefee,  that  the  alliance 
he  had  made  would  not  be  very  well  obferved,  and  that  the 
church    would   find   means   to  tranfgrefs,  inftead  of  keeping 
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within  the  bounds  of  it.     He  had  received  his  crown  from  the 
pope  ;   but  he  was  fo  afraid  that  future  popes  might  claim  from 
this  precedent,  ftrained  to  their  purpofe,  a  right  to  give  it,  that 
he  would  not  fufFer  any  prelate  to  fet  it  on  the  head  of  his  fon, 
who  was  eleded  and  crowned  in  his  prefence  at  Aix.     He  or- 
dered Lewis  to  take  it  from  the  altar,   and  to  crown  himfelf. 
But  Lewis  profited  ill  of  this  leflbn.     Even  in  his  reign,    the 
popes,  who  felt  their  ftrength,   began  to  improve  every  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  their    prerogatives  by   encroachments   on 
thofe  that   belonged    to  the  emperors.     Thus,    for  inftance,  a 
Leo  prefumed,  under  the  pretence  of  a  confpiracy  againft  him- 
felf, to  condemn  capitally  fome  perfons   without   the  imperial 
authority.     The  matter  was  examined,  but  the  pope  was  not 
cenfured,  he  was  rather  fcreened  by  the  imperial  court,  as  we 
may  prefume  from  the  extreme  refentment  which  the  people  of 
Rome  fliewed  after  his  death,  and  from  all  the  indignities  they 
offered   to    his  memory.     Thus  again,  a  Paschal  feized  on 
fome  of  the  principal  men  of  Rome,  officers  of  the  emperor, 
and  free  from  any  crime  but  that  of  maintaining  the  imperial 
rights.      He  ordered  their  eyes  to  be  put  out ;  their  hands  and 
feet,  and  after  thefe  their  heads,  to  he.  cut  off,  in  the  Lateran 
palace.     An  army   was  fent  to  Rome  to  punifh  this  ufurpa- 
tion   of  power  and  excefs  of  cruelty.    His  holinefs  purged  him- 
felf of  the  crime  by  oath.     But  his  holinefs  was  forfvvorn,  and 
having  efcaped  the  puniffiment,  did  not  feem  concerned  to  con- 
ceal the  perjury ;  for  he  declared  afterwards,  that  the  perfons 
he  had  caufed  to  be  executed  were  guilty  of  high  treafon,  which 
he  muft  have  underftood  to  be   high  treafon  againft  himfelf, 
and  abfolved  the  murtherers  becaufe  they  were  of  St.  Peter's 
family.     All  this  and  more  that  weak  prince  the  Debonnaire 
endured  from  the  popes,  who  came  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  power 
and  infolence,  by  the  bigottry  of  the  age,  and  by  the  advan- 
tage they  took  of  the  troubles  which  arofe  in  the  empire,  that 
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in  the  fecond  generation  after  Charlemagne,  Charles  the 
bald  was  obliged  to  purchafe  the  empire  of  the  pope  by  very- 
great  concefllons.  He  quitted  all  right  to  jurifdidlion  in  Rome, 
and  the  country  about  it,  and  inftead  of  referving  to  himfelf 
that  of  making  the  eledion  of  popes  valid  by  the  imperial  con- 
£rmation,  he  is  faid  to  have  yielded  that  of  creating  and  of 
crowning  emperors  to  the  pope. 


SECTION     XXXVI. 

An  univerfal  and  public  diffolution  of  manners,  into  which 
the  clergy  in  general  had  fallen,  might  have  brought  difgrace 
on  the  whole  order,  fufEcient  even  in  thofe  ages  to  have  opened' 
the  eyes  of  the  laity,  to  have  flopped  their  profufe  charity  to 
the  church,  and  to  have  converted  their  blind  fubmi/Tion  into  a 
]\\{{  indignation.  But,  befides  the  favorable  clrcumftnnce  alrea- 
dy mentioned,  that  apparent  fan6lity  of  the  few  which  ferved 
to  fcreen  the  vices  of  the  many,  it  is  true  that  this  diffolution' 
of  manners  received  fome  checks  from  time  to  time.  One 
of  thefe  I  will  point  out.  The  fynod,  or  the  affembly  of  the 
ftates,  for  it  confifted  of  laity  and  clergy  both,  which  was 
held  at  Aix  in  the  reign  of  the  Debonnaire,  made  fome  refor- 
mation in  convents,  where  the  debauchery  was  fcandalous  be- 
yond all  meafure.  Rules  were  eflabliflied  ol  flriftcr  difcipline 
for  monks  and  nuns,  and  the  epifcopal  order  was  reftrained' 
from  fome  exceffes.  Bifliops  were  forbid  to  adorn-  their  habits 
w^th  gold  and  jewels,  to  wear  fwords  and  belts,  to  drefs  in 
fcarlet  and  to  make  war.  I  am  far  from  believing,  that  new 
conftitutions  made,  or  old  ones  renewed,  had  an  entire  effedl, 
or  produced  a  real  reformation,  but  they  might  fave  fome  of 
the  worft  appearances,  which  was  enough  for  a  church  wherein 
a  fpiric  of  policy,  not  a  fpirit  of  religion,  prevailed.  Thus 
f  much 
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much  too  might  be  eafily  brought  about,  when  the  exercifes  of 
true  piety  were  changed  into  fuperftitious  pradtices ;  when  it 
coft  fo  Httle  to  be  a  good  bifliop,  a  good  prieft,  a  good  monk, 
or  a  great  faint,  that  it  was  necefiary  rather  to  difguife  than  to 
reftrain  their  paflions;  and  when  thefe  men  could  acquire  fuch 
holy  charaders  by  no  greater  merit  than  this,  and  even  make 
themfelves  amends  for  difguifing  or  reftraining  fome  ol  their 
pafHons  by  indulging  others.  Pride,  revenge,  avarice,  and 
ambition,  had  only  their  names  to  change,  and  their  efFcvfls 
were  con fecrated  with  the  greateft  applaufe.  It  is  eafy  to  con- 
ceive too,  that  thefe  vices  of  the  mind  were  purfued  with 
greater  application,  and  by  more  perfons  in  the  common  caufe 
of  the  church,  when  fenfuality  and  debauchery  were  a  little 
more  reftrained ;  and  that  this  kind  of  reformation,  inftead  of 
making  the  clergy  better  men,  made  them  only  more  dange- 
rous enemies  of  the  ftate. 

Laymen  affifted  to  reform  the  clergy  without  much  fuccefs, 
churchmen  continued  to  incroach  on  the  laity  with  great  fuc- 
cefs, and  the  breach  of  that  alliance  which  Pepin  and  his  fon 
Charles  the  great  had  lately  made  between  the  imperial  and 
papal  power,  as  Constantine  had  made  one  before  between 
the  monarchy  and  the  hierarchy,  grew  wider  and  wider,  and 
difturbed  the  whole]  chriftian  world.  It  could  not  happen 
otherwife,  when  once  the  bifliops  of  Rome  had  refolved  to  be 
monarchs  as  well  as  the  emperors,  their  rivals  at  leafl:,  perhaps 
their  mafters ;  and  when  they  had  acquired  ftrength  fufficient, 
which  they  were  not  long  in  acquiring  to  make  thefe  attempts. 
Examples  may  be  produced  of  churchmen,  and  aflemblies  of 
churchmen,  who  have  oppofed,  on  fome  few  occafions,  the  moft 
violent  exceffes  of  papal  tyranny.  The  particular  motives  they 
had  are  not  always  developed  in  hiftory.  But  particular  and 
temporary  motives,  arifmg  from  particular  conjundures,  they 

mult 
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mufl:  have  had,  whenever  they  held  fuch  a  condudl.  Tho'  they 
had  fome  dependance    ftill  on  princes,  even  when  the  popes 
were  grown  bold  enough  to  claim  and  exercife  over  thefe  a  moft 
exorbitant  power,  yet  their  dependence  on  the  pope  was  double 
wherever  his  fu^remacy  was  eftablifLed ;  which  I  prefume  to 
have  been  the  cafe  in  all  the  ctiriftian  countries  of  the  Weft  foon  • 
after  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.     Princes  had  it  in  their 
power  to  £bew  favor,  in  many   refped:s,  and  to  deal  out  fome  ■ 
degrees  and  kinds  of  punifliment  to  the   members  of  the  re- 
ligious fociety,  as  we  have  accuftomed  ourfelves  in  this  eflay  to 
call  the  clergy.     The  popes  had  their  fKare  of  this  influence, 
too,   and    their  fhare  was,  on  the  whole,   the   greateft.     But 
there  was  another  influence,    ariflng    from  another    intereft, . 
which  centered  in  them  alone. 

Of  this  influence  princes  could  have  no  fliare;  for  it  arole 
from  an  intereft  contrary  to  theirs.  Princes  and  priefts  had 
agreed  in  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the  civil  fociety,  according 
to  the  true  fpirit  of  their  alliance,  whilft  the  government  of 
the  church  was  ariftocratical.  But  when  it  became  monarchi- 
cal the  fcene  was  changed.  The  groundlefs  diftindion  between 
fpiritual  and  temporal  power  had  been  long  eftablifhed,  and 
had  taken  full  poflefllon  of  the  minds  of  men.  The  former  had 
been  exercifed  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  with  no  fmall 
confuflon,  by  different  churches,  in  different  countries,  and  in 
all  with  much  dependance  on  the  civil  power,  and  a  real  fubor- 
dination  to  it.  But  Charlfs  the  great  did,  in  effed  and  in 
confequence,  unite  the  difperfed  powers  of  the  weftern  church 
under  one  diredion,  and  raife  the  pope  from  an  cecumenical 
bifliop,  with  limited  and  difputed  prerogatives,  to  be  a  fpiri- 
tual emperor,  v.ith  a  large  fliare  of  temporal  dominion.  This 
new  ecclefiaftical  conftitution,  for  fuch  it  may  be  truly  called, 
which  he  made,  or  to  which  he  gave  cccafion,  might  be  of  im- 
5  mediate 
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mediate  advantage  in  many  refpe^fls  of  ambition  to  hirafelf.  But 
this,  like  many  other  temporary  expedients,  proved  fatal  in  it's 
confequences.  As  the  diviiion  of  the  Lombards  into  feveral 
dukedoms  weakened  their  power,  and  prepared  the  way  to  the 
deftrudion  of  it;  fo  the  union  of  all  the  churches  of  the  Weft 
under  one  head  ftrengthened  ecclefiaftical  power,  and  prepared 
the  way  to  all  the  conquefts  it  made.  As  foon  as  the  religious 
fociety  had  an  emperor  of  their  own  order  at  their  head,  the 
lucceiTors  ofCHARLES  had  no  longer  a  prevailing  influence  over 
them.  They  thought  it  no  longer  neceflary  to  keep  fair  with 
thofe  princes,  to  help  them  and  to  be  helped  by  them  in  plun- 
dering and  fubduing  the  civil  fociety,  as  they  had  done  before. 
They  affeded  independency  on  all  authority  that  was  not  ec- 
clefiaftical,  and  hoped  to  obtain,  by  conquering  the  emperors 
themfelves  imder  the  papal  banners,  much  greater  advantages 
than  thofe  they  had  obtained  already  by  their  alliance  with  the 
imperial  authority. 

The  contefts  which  the  popes,  fupported  by  this  fpirit  in  the 
clergy,  raifed,  under  the  immediate  fucceffors  of  Charlt^s  the 
great,  continued  during  the  courfe  of  many  ages,  and  brought 
infinite  mifchief,  as  well  as  difgrace,  on  chriflianity,  that  was 
not  anfwerable  for  either.  The  points  in  difpute  were  few, 
but  they  were  very  important :  and  to  fuffer  a  decifion  of  them 
in  favor  of  the  popes,  was  nothing  lefs  than  to  acknowledge 
their  fovereignty  in  every  chriftian  flate,  as  well  as  their  fu- 
premacy  in  every  chriftian  church.  The  emperors  conferred 
benefices,  and  invefted  the  prelates  by  the  ftaff  and  the  ring. 
The  eledion  of  the  popes  themfelves,  hpw  much  foevcr  they 
had  been  raifed  above  all  other  bifhops,  was  fo  far  from  being 
independent  on  the  emperors,  that  it  was  not  reputed  valid  till 
it  had  been  confirmed  by  them,  nor  did  they  confirm  it  tiil  the 
perfbn  eleded  had  taken  an  oath  of  fubmifiion  and  obedience  to 
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them.  One  of  thefe  prerogatives  was  neceflary  to  maintain 
that  fhare  of  influence  which  they  had  left  themfelves  over 
the  clergy  in  their  own  dominions,  and  the  other  to  check  the 
farther  growth  of  that  monarchical  power  which  they  had 
helped,  as  well  as  fufFered,  the  popes  to  affume  in  the  church, 
and  which  the  eccleflaflics  were  but  too  ready  in  every  place  to 
abet ;  for  the  bilhops  did  not  feem  to  perceive  either  time 
enough  or  ftrongly  enough  what  chains  they  were  preparing  for 
themfelves.  Both  the  prerogatives  were  the  more  neceflary  to 
be  maintained,  fmce  Charles  the  great  had  thrown  fo  im- 
menfe  a  fliare  of  temporal  power  into  the  hands  of  the  prelates 
as  well  as  of  the  popes,  by  the  earldoms,  baronies,  and  other 
eftates  of  much  authority  as  well  as  dignity  in  the  empire, 
which  he  gave  them.  Befides  which,  it  is  to  be  confidered, 
that  if  any  of  the  power  which  the  emperors  exercifed  in  the  in- 
veftitures  was  ufurped,  it  was  ufurped  on  the  chriflian  congre- 
gations, not  on  the  popes :  and  it  the  popes  had  ufurped  this 
power  out  of  the  empire,  in  Britain  and  elfewhere,  the  empe- 
rors might  very  well  think  it  too  much  to  fuffer,  that  they 
fhould  profit  of  their  own  ufurpations,  and  of  thofe  which  had 
been  made  by  others.  As  to  the  fuperiority  of  the  imperial 
over  the  pontifical  authority  in  general,  it  had  not  only  been 
acknowledged  in  the  days  of  heathen  emperors  and  heretic 
princes,  fuch  as  the  gothic  kings  were,  but  it  had  been  exer- 
cifed by  the  Greek  emperors  in  matters  of  dodrine  as  well  as 
difcipline,  and  had  been  recognifed  moft  folemnly  in  the  days 
of  Charlemagne,  in  every  refpeil  of  dominion  and  difcipline 
at  leafl.  Many  authentic  monuments  proved  the  acknowledg- 
ment :  and  the  recognition  of  the  imperial  ibvereignty  was  fo 
recent,  when  the  popes  began  to  fhake  it  off,  that  as  no  impu- 
dence lefs  than  that  of  the  courtjof  Rome  could  deny  it,  no  in- 
gratitude lefs  than  that  of  the  popes  could  forget  i'o  foon,  to 

whofe 
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whofe  favor  they  owed  much  of  their  fpiritual,  and  all  their 
temporal  grandeur. 
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Thus  the  caufe  of  the  emperors  ftood,  whilft  that  of  the 
popes  was  founded  on  nothing  better  than  afiumption,  forgery, 
and  the  moft  barefaced  ufurpation.  They  aiTumed,  and  their 
advocates  afTume  ftill,  that  Christ  eftablifhed  a  kingdom  when 
he  was  on  earth.  They  call  it  his  church,  and  play  with  the 
ambiguity  of  the  word ;  for  when  they  mean  to  fpeak  of  the 
fuppofed  adual  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth,  the  word  church 
fignifies  the  whole  body  of  chriftian  people ;  and  when  they 
mean  to  fpeak  of  the  governors  or  government  of  this  fuppofed 
kingdom,  the  fame  word  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  whole  ecclefiafti- 
cal  order,  with  the  pope  at  the  head  of  it.  To  fay  in  plain 
terms  that  Christ  eftablifhed  a  religion,  a  rule  of  faith  and 
manners,  the  conformity  or  nonconformity  to  which  is  to  be 
rewarded  or  puniilied  by  Christ  himfelf  in  another  life,  and 
that  he  commiffioned  certain  men  to  preach  it,  and  to  com- 
million  others  to  preach  it,  would  not  lay  a  foundation  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  immenfe  building  that  has  been  ereded,  and  is  ftiJl 
kept  up,  tho'  it  has  tottered  long.  They  were  glad  at  fiifl:  to 
found  their  primacy  on  an  imperial  refcript.  But  they  foon  af- 
fumed  that  Christ  inftituted  a  fovereign  pontiff  to  govern  this 
church  or  kingdom,  that  this  pontiff  was  Peter  the  prince  of 
his  apoftles,  and  that  he  did  this  agreeably  to  all  laws  divine, 
and  human ;  nay  that  he  would  not  have  fhewn  common  dif- 
cretion,  if  he  had  neglefted  to  leave  fuch  a  vicar  behind  him  as 
might  execute  all  his  own  powers.  They  affume  that  the  popes 
are  the  fucceffors  of  Peter,  that  they  have  all  his  powers  as  he 
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had  Christ's,  and  are,  as  he  was,  the  vicars  of  Christ*. 
They  affiime  a  multitude  of  other  things,  relative  to  thefe, 
which  it  is  unneceflary  I  fhould  flay  to  enumerate.  Now  of 
thefe  affumptions,  which  are  the  principal  every  man  is  a  com- 
petent judge  who  can  read  the  gofpels ;  for  we  muft  own  that  no 
powers  like  thofe  which  are  aflumed  can  belong  to  the  church 
now,  nor  could  belong  to  the  apoftles  themfelves,  unlefs  they 
are  evidently  contained  therein  :  or  elfe  we  muft  beg  the  que- 
ftion  moft  abfurdly,  as  our  proteftant  writers,  and  the  leaft 
papal  of  yours,  fuch  as  Du  Pin  and  Giannone,  that  I  may 
quote  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  divine,  have  done.  They  fup- 
pofed  that  Christ  eftabHri:ied  a  fociety  diftind  from  the  civil, 
in  every  fociety  where  his  religion  fhould  be  received,  by  the 
commiflion  given  to  his  apoftles  and  difciples.  Let  us  fuppofe 
this  to  be  true,  for  the  fake  of  argument.  Let  us  fuppofe,  in 
confequence  of  it,  that  this  fociety  had  a  power  to  make  laws 
for  it's  own  advantage  and  better  government,  provided  thefe 
laws  did  not  difturb  the  eftablifhed  order  of  the  ftate,  as  every 
other  particular  and  lawful  fociety  has  by  common  right  ac- 
cording to  them,  but  not  according  to  truth  in  fo  great  a  lati- 
tude. When  all  this  is  yielded  to  them,  all  that  will  follow  is, 
that  fuch  a  fociety  had  a  power  of  making  by-laws  to  which 
all  the  members  of  it,  that  is,  all  ecclefiaftics,  were  fubjedl, 
and  they  alone.  I  fay  ecclefiaftics  alone,  that  the  church  fo- 
phifts  may  not  impofe  on  us  by  an  equivocal  ufe  of  terms,  nor 
employ  the  word  church  in  one  fenfe,  in  one  part  of  their  argu- 
mentation, and  in  another  fenfe,  in  another.  If  they  fay,  and 
they  do  fay,  that  the  legiftative  power  fpoken  of  was  given  to 

*  Qviod  divino  et  humano  jure  ita  fempcr  faftum  reperiretur,  Christum  fuo- 
rum  apoftolorum  principcm  conftituifle  Petrum.  This  is  cited  by  Casaubon  in 
his  fifth  exercit.  on  Baronius.  Omnis  poteilas  mihi  data  eft  in  coelo  et  in  terra. 
Mat.  xxviii.  i8.  This  is  the  text.  The  papal  commentary  follows.  Non  videre- 
tur  dominus  difcretus  fuiffe,  ut  cum  reverentia  ejus  loquar,  nifi  unicum  poft  fe 
takm  vicarium  reliquiflet,  qui  h^c  omnia  poffeL  Vid.  aut.  gleffar.  in  extrav. 
unam  fanftam. 
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the  religious  fociety,  exclufively  of  the  civil,  their  argument 
drawn  from  the  rights  of  particular  focieties  is  good,  as  far  as 
their  fociety  is  concerned.  But  if  they  fay,  and  they  do  fay, 
that  the  civil  fociety  of  Chriftians  was  and  is  fubjeft  to  thefe 
laws,  they  beg  the  queftion,  and  they  grow  abfurd.  The 
comparifon  is  no  longer  juft,  nor  the  argument  good  ;  for  tho' 
it  be  granted,  that  the  by-laws  of  a  particular  fociety  may  go- 
vern that  fociety,  it  is  denied,  that  they  can  be  laws  to  the 
whole  community.  Laws  to  the  whole  community,  no  power 
that  is  not  the  fovereign  power  in  that  community  can  prefcribe." 
I  know  that  the  trite  diftindion  between  fpiritual  and  temporal 
is  always  at  hand.  But  I  afk,  is  this  power  coercive  or  not? 
It  it  be  not  fo,  a  power  which  begins  and  ends  in  fpirituality 
cannot  be  very  dangerous  nor  opprefTive.  But  if  it  be  coercive, 
they  may  call  it  fpiritual  as  long  as  they  pleafe  ;  it  is  what  I 
juft  now  faid,  the  power  of  a  particular  fociety  to  make  laws, 
not  for  themlelues  alone,  but  for  the  whole  community  ;  and 
as  much  as  the  church  advocates  endeavor  to  difguife  the 
abfurdity,  and  to  evade  the  confequences,  this  is  what  they 
mean. 

If  this  was  not  their  meaning,  to  what  purpofe  fhould  they 
infift  fo  much,  or  at  all  indeed,  on  the  great  fupcriority  of  the 
clergy  as  a  more  holy  order  over  the  laity,  and  of  fpiritual  power 
and  dignity  over  the  temporal  ?  This  they  have  all  done  from 
Cyprian,  firft  a  magician,  and  afterwards  a  father  of  the  chri- 
ftian  church,  down  to  that  learned  bigot  Dodwell,  who  wrote 
diilertations  on  him.  This  they  do  even  in  this  country,  and  at 
this  hour,  as  openly  as  they  dare  ;  for  let  us  not  be  deceived  by 
the  low  cunning  and  dillimulation  of  fome.  Whoever  aflerts 
that  the  eccle/iaftical  order  is  of  divine  inftitution,  and  by  that 
inftituticn  independent  of  the  ftate,  whatever  alliance  this  order 
may  think  fit  to  fuppofe  has  been  made  with  it,  fays  in  eifedl  all 
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that  they  fay  who  fpeak  more  openly,  more  honeftly,  and  more 
confiftently.  Gi  an  none,  who  writ  at  Naples,  carries  thefe  no- 
tions fo  far,  that  he  lies  open  to  ridicule  in  this  particular,  how 
refpedlable  an  author  foever  he  be  in  general.  He  quotes  Ci- 
cero to  fhew  that,  in  the  Roman  commonwealth,  they  who 
prelided  over  the  affairs  of  the  ftste  prefided  over  thofe  of  reli- 
gion, by  a  cuftom  derived  from  their  forefathers ;  and  that  no- 
thing is  more  worthy  of  princes  and  men,  diftinguifhed  by  their 
knowledge  in  human  affairs,  than  to  be  fo  likewife  by  their 
knowledge  of  thofe  that  are  divine.  He  fays  that  the  two  cha- 
raders  of  king  and  prieft  were  united  often  in  heathen  govern- 
ments. But  that  the  chriflian  religion  propofing  a  much  more 
noble  objed:  than  the  meer  profperity  of  ftates  and  the  public 
tranquility,  the  dignity  of  the  priefthood  among  Chriftians  is 
feparated  from  the  imperial  dignity,  and  raifed  as  much  above 
it  as  things  divine  are  above  things  human,  as  the  foul  is  more 
noble  than  the  body,  and  as  eternal  happinefs  is  preferable  to  that 
of  this  life.  He  tells  us  afterwards,  that  notwithflanding  this 
wide  difference,  the  two  characters  may  be  united  in  the  fame 
perfon,  by  an  acceffion  of  the  temporal  to  the  fpiritual  dignity, 
not  by  any  acceffion  of  the  fpiritual  to  the  temporal.  The 
reafon  he  gives  is,  becaufe  ecclefiaftical  dignity,  being  the 
greateft,  cannot  become  an  acceffion  to  or  a  dependence  on 
the  leaft  ;  whereas  the  leaft  may  be  in  that  relation  to  the 
greateft :  and  thus  you  fee  that  a  prieft  may  ftoop  to  the  exer- 
cife  of  regal  power,  but  a  king  cannot  be  raifed  up  to  the  ex- 
ercife  of  ecclefiaftical,  no,  not  to  that  of  a  country  curate. 

If  a  man,  of  as  much  knowledge  and  as  little  bigotry  as 
this  hiftorian,  could  publifh  to  the  world,  for  I  do  not  think  he 
believed,  fuch  extravagances,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  can- 
not be  furprifed  that  thefe,  and  greater  than  thefe  were  taught, 
and  pioufly  believed  too,  in  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  fuperfti- 

tion. 
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tlon.  But  if  the  primitive  clergy  maintained  fuch  notions  In 
Speculation,  they  could  not  maintain  them  in  pra6lice.  They' 
had  been  {heep  among  wolves  before  Const antinf.  They 
were  fheep,  under  thecondudl  of  fhepherds,  after  him  :  and  thefe 
fliepherds  or  principal  paftors  were  the  emperors.  They  became 
in  procefs  of  time  wolves  among  (heep :  and  emperors  themfelves 
were  often  the  fheep  they  preyed  upon.  It  is  not  only  true  that 
the  emperors  meddled  very  far  in  matters  of  religion,  in  matters 
of  dodrine,  I  fay,  as  well  as  of  difcipline ;  it  is  not  only  true 
that  councils  were  fummoned  by  their  authority;  but  it  is  true 
like  wife  that  the  clergy  had  recourfe  to  the  fame  authority, 
to  confirm  their  canons,  and  to  give  them  the  force  of  laws. 
The  nicasan  canons  were  confirmed  by  Constantine  j  thole 
of  Conflantinople  by  Theodosius  ;  thofe  of  the  council 
of  Chalcedonia  by  Marcfanus:  and  we  need  go  no  farther 
than  the  theodofian  code,  tho'  we  might  do  fo,  to  prove  that 
the  by-laws  of  the  religious  fociety  acquired  the  force  of  laws, 
even  in  points  of  difcipline  that  concerned  this  fociety  alone, 
by  the  imperial,  not  the  ecclefiafllcal  authority,  and  by  being 
inferted  among  the  imperial  conftitutions.  So  that  not  only 
the  ratification  of  the  emperors  was  neceflary  to  the  dodrines 
they  taught ;  but  the  by-laws  they  made,  for  the  government 
of  their  own  fociety,  were  fubjed  to  the  civil  power. 

It  would  not  be  hard  to  fhew,  by  a  multitude  of  examples, 
that  the  church  had  no  more  claim  allowed  in  thofe  days  to  ju- 
dicial and  executive  power,  nor  to  the  immunities  and  privi- 
leges fhe  enjoyed,  than  fhe  had  to  legiflative  power  ;  that  is, 
no  more  than  the  emperors  allowed  her  :  unlefs  we  fliould 
call  the  power  of  excommunication,  which  I  fuppofe  bifhops 
exercifed  both  before  and  after  Constantine  with  the  advice 
and  confent  of  their  prefbyters  alone,  wherever  they  durfl,  a 
part  of  executive  coercive  power.  But  if  this  may  be  called 
5  executive, 
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executive,  it  cannot  be  called  coercive.  It  was  a  cenfurc,  it  was 
an  exclufion  from  chriftian  congregations ;  but  this  cenfurc, 
and  this  exclufion,  operated  on  the  imagination  alone  ;  and,  the 
punifhment  being  imaginary,  the  power  was  fo  too.  It  was 
nothing  more  till  the  increafe  of  ecclefiaftical,  and  the  con- 
currence of  civil  authority  made  it  more.  In  fhort,  the  power 
and  dignity  of  the  religious  fociety  were  much  higher  in  fpecu- 
lation  and  pretenfion,  than  they  were  in  pradice  and  rea- 
lity, even  for  fome  time  after  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  as 
high  as  this  emperor  railed  them.  The  prelates  in  general, 
and  the  bifhiops  of  Rome  in  particular,  before  his  time,  and  in 
it,  made  a  fhew  of  the  greateft  meeknefs,  and  of  the  greateft 
humility  and  fubmiffion  to  the  emperors  ;  tho'  they  were  even 
then  in  purfuit  of  the  greateft  objeds  of  ambition.  The  fuc- 
cefibrs  of  that  wicked  faint,  Gregory,  continued  to  take,  like 
him,  the  title  of  fervants  of  the  fervants  of  God,  at  the  very 
time  when  they  facrificed  all  the  fentiments  of  humanity  to  the 
pride  of  being  called  oecumenical  bifliops;  at  the  very  time 
when  they  meditated,  nay  when  they  attempted,  to  be  mafters 
of  the  mafters  of  the  world.  By  this  hypocritical  behavior, 
and  by  that  filly  diftindion  between  fpiritual  and  temporal 
power,  government  of  the  church,  and  government  ofthe  ftate, 
they  hindered  m.en  from  taking  an  alarm  that  fhould  have  been 
taken  fooner,  and  their  tyranny  was  eftabliftied  almoft  before 
it  was  perceived. 

When  the  Roman  biiLops  pulled  off  their  malk,  and  began 
to  contend  openly  for  power  with  the  emperors,  the  eccle/lafti- 
cal  maxims  which  had  been  aflumed  for  evangelical  truths, 
and  the  whole  tendency  of  which  had  not  been  difcerned,  be- 
came of  infinite  fervice  to  them.  Thefe  paradoxes  could  not 
be  proved.  But  they  had  been  admitted  ;  and  the  papal  pre- 
tenfions  might  be  proved,  plaufibly  enough,  to  be  the  neceflary 

confequences 
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confequences  of  them.  Thus  it  happens  often:  a  few  falfe 
principles,  uncautioufly  received,  eftablifh  whole  fyftems  of 
error,  and  abfurdity  becomes  capable  of  demonftration.  But 
falfe  fpeculative  notions  were  not  employed  alone  in  the  caufe 
of  the  papacy.  Falfe  fads  and  falfe  records  were  neceffixry ; 
and  therefore  forgery  was  added  to  affijmption*.  Forgery  is  an 
hard  word,  but  it  muft  be  ufed  when  truth  exads  that  it 
fhould.  I  fay  then,  that  as  it  had  been  employed  for  holy 
purpofes  in  the  early  ages  of  chriftianity,  it  was  employed,  in 
thofe  we  fpeak  of  here,  for  purpofes  very  unholy.  No  man 
dares  deny  the  lirft  :  and  the  advocates  of  Rome  themfelves, 
Baronius  and  others,  are  obliged  to  confefs  the  laft.  Fathers 
were  oppofed  to  fathers,  and  councils  to  councils,  about  cano- 
nical writings ;  traditions  of  the  weftern  to  traditions  of  the 
eaftern  churches;  and  thofe  that  were  moft  diftant  in  time  and 
place,  to  thofe  that  were  neareft  in  both  to  the  fource  of  thefe 
very  traditions.  Add  to  all  this  the  approved  cuftom  of  fpeak- 
ing  and  writing  agoniftically,  or  with  ceconomy,  that  is,  the 
cuftom  of  faying  one  thing  and  meaning  another ;  which  St. 
Jerom,  that  great  critic  and  voucher  of  canonical  fcriptures, 
avowed,  praftifed,  and  recommended :  add  this  confideration, 
I  fay,  to  the  reft,  and  you  will  not  be  furprifed  to  hear  it  ad- 
vanced, that  we  know  neither  why  the  gofpels,  the  epiftles, 
and  the  apocalypfe  we  have,  were  retained,  or  rather  inferted 
in  the  canon  ;  nor  why  thofe  we  have  not  were  rejected.  We 
are  forced  to  be  iri  this   cafe  abfolutely   implicit :  and  yet  in 

*  N.  B.  Leslie,  who  was  in  religion  as  much  a  bigot,  as  in  politics,  makes  a 
member  of  the  church  of  England  aflert  in  a  fuppofed  dialogue  between  him  and 
a  rom.an  catholic,  that  there  were  falfe  gofpeh  and  falfe  epifblcs  afcribcd  to  ieveral 
of  the  apoftles,  fct  up  by  heretics  in  the  lirft  age  •,  that  they  were  detected  in  that 
fame  age,  whilft  the  originals  of  v/hat  the  apofbles  wrote  were  ftill  in  being  -,  but 
that  the  heretics  could  not  produce  the  originals  of  theirs,  nor  did  their  copies 
agree  one  with  another.  For  all  this  he  quotes  Euseeius,  and  adds,  this  was  not 
deciding  the  matter  by  authority,  but  by  plain  evidence  of  a  fact,  as  ot  any  other 
forgery,  or  fuppofititious  writing. 

Vol  IV.  4  D  this 
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this  cafe,  if  in  any,  we  ought  to  have  proof,  that  councils  pro- 
ceeded with  integrity  ;  fince  there  is  fo  great  reafon  to  fufped, 
that  the  fpirit  of  party  had  as  much  to  do  in  determining  what 
books  fhould  be  deemed  canonical,  as  what  doctrines  fhould 
be  deemed  orthodox.. 

But  in  the  other  cafe,  we  are  not  obliged  to  be  fo  implicit. 
If  all  the  canons  of  antient  councils,  and  every  other  ecclefiaf- 
tical  monument,  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  popes  alone, 
we  may  afiure  ourfelves,  that  they   would  have  been  all   cor- 
rupted and  interpolated,  as  fuch  writings  are  more  than  any  other3 
expofed  to  be,  and  that  thofe  which    could  not  be  made   to, 
fpeak  the  language  of  the  roman  court  would  have  been  fup- 
prefled.     Happily  this  fuppreiHon  was  not  prafticable  in  a  full 
extent,  many  of  thefe  antient  records  having  been  preferved  in 
other  churches  ;  and  it  is  by  the  help  of  them  that  fo  many  for- 
geries have  been  deteded  fince  the  refurredion  of  letters.    Some 
had  been  deteded  near  a  thoufand  years  fooner  occafionally, 
when  the  popes  began  firft  and  faintly  to  ftretch  their  primacy 
into  a  fupremacy  ;  a  flagrant  inftance  of  which  is  the  preten- 
fion,  that  was  fet  on  foot  by  one  of  them  early  in  the  fifth  cen- 
turv,  to  a  jurifdidion  over  the  churches  of  Africa.     This  pre- 
tenfion  was  founded  on  a  forged  canon  of  the  nicjean  council. 
I.  fay  forged,  becaufe    when   the  African  bifbops,   and  among 
them   St.  Austin,  had    procured  an   authentic  copy  of  thefe 
canons  from  the  Eaft,  no  fuch  canon  appeared  among   them. 
Other  inftances  of  occafional   forgery  there  are  ;   but   we  may 
fay,   without  exaggeration,  that,  from  the  feventh   century  at 
the  lateR  downwards,  Rome  was  a  florehoufe  of  falfe  traditi- 
ons, falfe  records,  and  every  kind  of  forgery  that  could  be  of 
ufe  to  eftablifli  the  ecclefiaftical  fupremacy  of  her  bifhops  firft; 
and  when  that  was  done,  their  fuperiority  of  dignity  and  jurif- 
didion.  over  all    the  other  powers  of  the  earth.     This  fund 
5  increafed. 
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increafed  continually  too,  from  the  fixth  or  feventh  centuries. 
The  more,  and  the  more  important  the  ufurpations  of  this 
church  were,  the  more  fuch  materials  as  thefe  were  wanted : 
and  accordingly  we  find  the  times  of  the  great  increafe,  and 
the  great  want  of  them,  coincide.  The  firft  decretals  were 
forged,  moft  probably,  in  the  feventh  century  :  and  tho'  there 
has  been  much  difpute,  whether  the  apoflolical  conftitutions 
were  made  by  the  apoftles,  or  by  their  immediate  difciples,  as 
if  it  were  impoflible  they  fliould  be  of  a  later  date,  yet  is  it  an 
opinion  more  probable  than  either,  that  they  are  really  no  older 
than  the  fixth  century. 

What  has  been  faid  in  this  efl^ay  may  ferve  to  fhew,  how 
little  refped  would  be  due  to  the  canons  of  councils,  if  they 
were  genuine.  But  how  much  reafon  have  we  to  negled  and 
defpife  them,  when  we  confider  by  whom  they  were  colleded, 
and  at  what  jeras  thefe  colledions  came  into  repute ;  when  we 
add,  to  the  little  authority  of  the  canons  themfelves,  the  little 
credit  that  the  men  who  colledled  them,  and  who  corrected 
and  publiflied  them,  deferve !  Dionysius,  the  little  fcythian 
abbot,  made  the  firft  colledion  of  them,  at  lead  the  firft  that 
came  into  general  ufe,  in  the  fixth  century  and  at  Rome.  Af- 
ter the  eighth  they  were  mingled  up  with  decrees  of  pope?,  and 
conftitutions  of  Charlemagne,  the  great  inftrument,  as  well 
as  patron,  of  papal  ufurpations.  The  benedidin  monk,  Gra- 
TiAN,  made  a  new  coUedion  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  fiufF- 
ed  it  with  texts  ol  fcripture,  as  well  as  of  opinions  of  fathers. 
Of  the  former  we  may  fay,  properly  enough,  "  non  erat  his 
"  locus,"  and  of  the  latter,  that  they  do  not  deferve  even  the 
name  of  "  refponfa  prudentum."  If  he  was,  and  I  think  he 
was,  brother  of  the  mafter  of  the  fentences,  the  two  brothers 
efiablifhed  the  two  moft  impertinent  fciences  that  ever  puzzled 
the  heads  of  men  and  difturbed  the  peace  of  the  world,  canon 

4  D   2  law 
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law  and  fcliolaftlc  theology.  I  fay  nothing  of  the  clernentines, 
nor  the  extravagants.  They  were  publifhed  when  the  tyranny 
of  Rome  was  already  confirmed,  and  are  as  little  to  my  pur- 
pofe  to  be  mentioned  as  the  decretals  published  by  that  mad- 
man Boniface  the  eighth. 

Such  was  the  origin  ot  that  fyfteni  of  law  which  is  called 
the  canon  law,  and  by  the  prevalence  of  which  the  bifhop  of 
one  city,  and  a  few  fuburbicarian  provinces,  invaded  and  fub- 
jeded  to  his  authority  the  civil  laws  of  every  country,  the  laws 
of  nations,  and  the  laws  of  nature  themfelves.  Many  of  the 
decrees  of  popes,  that  the  monl<:ifh  colledors  foifted  into  this 
ecclefiaftical  code,  had  not  been  made,  very  probably,  many 
of  them  had  not  been  executed,  very  certainly,  at  the  time,, 
and  on  the  occafions  pretended  ;  and  yet  they  all  acquired,  in 
procels  of  time,  a  fuppofed  authenticity,  and  became  prece- 
dents alike.  Juft  fo,  by  a,n  inverfion  of  all  the  rules  of  good 
criticifm  and  of  common  fenfe,  their  other  forgeries  got  into 
credit.  The  leaft  of  thefe  were  falfe  reprefentations  of  things 
true.  By  them  vain  ceremonies,  which  the  popes  were  admit- 
ted to  perform,  and  vain  compHments,  which  emperors  and 
princes  paid  them,  came  in  after -ages  to  pafs  for  acknowledg- 
ments of  a  right,  and  prefents  that  were  made  them,  nay 
bribes  that  were  given  them,  for  tribute.  The  greateft  were  thole 
grofs  lies,  and  all  thole  fabulous  relations  which  they  invented, 
and  propagated,  to  nourifh  fuperftition,  or  to  juftify  ufurpa- 
tion,  which  were  not  only  void  of  all  foundation,  but  often, 
irreconcileable  to  hiftory  and  chronology  ;  and  which,  how- 
ever, were  repeated  till  they  were  believed,  on  the  faith  of  fa- 
bulous legends.  Thus  they  builded  up  a  fovereignty,  at  all 
times  the  mofi:  abfurd,  and  for  a  long  time  the  moft  tyrannical,, 
that  had  ever  been  felt  over  the  weftern  world.  An  uniform, 
fyftem,  of  ambition  fteadily  and  artfully  purfued,  from  one  ge- 
neration. 
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Deration  to  another,  through  ages  of  ignorance  and  fuperflition, 
wherein  it  was  eafy  to  in: pole  on  the  underftandings  of  men,, 
and  to  dired  their  confcicnces,  eftaWiOied  this  tyranny  Kttle  by 
little.  It  grew  up  fafleft  from  the  time  it  was  eflabHfhed  in 
the  out-lkircsofthe  empire,  in  Britain,  and  in  Spain  for  inftance. 
It  grew  up  lefs  in  France,  and  it  was  reverenced  leaft  of  all  at 
Rome.  The  Romans  were  pleafed  to  fee  their  city  become  the 
feat  of-  chimerical,  when  it  was  fo  no  longer  of  real  empire. 
But  then  they  ufed  their  pontiffs,  as  they  had  fometimes  ufed 
their  emperors.  They  abetted  their  conquefts  abroad,  and 
treated  their  perfons  ignominioufly  at  home.  Thefe  pontiffs 
were  never  more  refpedled  in  foreign  nations,  than  they  were 
at  the  time  when  they  gave  the  greatefl:  fcandal,  and  received 
the  greateft  infults  in  Italy.  By  the  means  and  by  the  con- 
dudl  that  have  been  mentioned,  however,  they  were  able,  even 
in  fuch  circumftances,  to  affert  with  fuccefs  the  mod  exorbitant 
©f  their  pretenfions  againft  the  greateft  emperors. 

This  fuccefs  varied  indeed  on  fome  particular  occafions ;  but 
©n  the  whole,  and  in  the  event,  it  was  in  their  favor.  Thus, 
that  I  may  quote  two  examples  at  leaft,  the  firft  Otho  depof- 
ed  John  the  thirteenth,  in  the  tenth  century,  for  debauchery 
and  treafon;  direcled  and  confirmed  the  eledion  of  Leo  the 
eighth;  reftored  this  pope  when  he  had  been  expelled  from  his 
feat  by  a  rival ;  chofe  another,  and  re-eftabliflied  the  imperial 
right  to  grant  inveftitures,  and  to  nominate  the  bifhops  of 
Rome,  which  prerogatives  had  been  loft  by  the  fuccefTors  of 
Charlf.magne.  Thus,  on  the  other  hand,  Gregory  the  fe- 
venth,  in  the  next  century,  taking  up  the  conteft  about  thefe 
very  prerogatives,  which  was  again  on  foot,  carried  it  on  with 
fo  much  fuccefs,  that  all  circumftances  confidered,  by  what 
he  efFeded,  and  by  what  he  put  it  in  the  power  of  his  fuccef- 
Tors to  effed,  he  may  be  efteemed  a  worfe  man  and  a  greater. 
5  conr 
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conqueror  than  Alexander  or  C^sar.  In  this  contefl:,  he 
had  the  addrefs  to  gain  to  his  fide  the  mother  and  the  aunt  of 
the  emperor  Henry  the  fourth,  and  to  debauch,  in  every 
fenfe  of  the  word,  perhaps,  his  coufin  german  the  countefs 
Mathilda.  At  leaft,  the  manner  in  which  fhe  Hved  with  this 
dirty  monk,  and  which  was  not  at  all  neceffary  to  the  fupport 
of  a  caufe,  fhe  might  and  did  afTed  to  favor  on  a  religious  prin- 
ciple, juftifies  the  accufation  fufficiently.  He  made  the  Saxons 
revolt ;  he  divided  the  empire  ;  he  excommunicated  the  empe- 
ror and  all  his  adherents  over  and  over  :  and  when  he  was  alk- 
ed,  by  what  right  he  had  prefumed  to  deprive  this  prince  of  his 
crown,  and  to  abfolve  the  fubjeds  of  the  empire  from  the  alle- 
giance they  had  fvvorn  to  him?  He  anfwered,  that  he  had 
done  it  conformably  tocufloms  and  ufages  of  his predeceffors  *. 
Such  cuftoms  and  fuch  ufages,  before  Hildebrand,  were  en- 
tirely unknown  to  the  mofi:  learned  men  in  former  ages,  as 
well  as  in  ours.  But  Hildebrand  had  precedents  ready  to  al- 
ledge,  and  fome  fuch  are,  I  believe,  mentioned  in  letters  of 
his  writing.  How,  indeed,  fhould  he  want  them,  when 
Rome  was  a  ftore-houfe  of  ads  of  papal  power  which  were  ne- 
ver executed,  nor  would  have  been  fuffered  at  the  times  when 
they  pretended  to  have  been  executed,  but  were  laid  up  to 
be  produced  on  future  occalions  ?  This  inftance  may  ferve  to 
prove,  by  the  way,  therefore,  the  truth  of  what  is  faid  above  ; 
for  whether  the  pope  invented  thefe  fabulous  relations  himfelf, 
or  whether  his  fecretary  furnifhed  him  with  falfe  documents,  as 
I  learn  by  a  note  of  Bayle  it  has  been  fuppofed  in  his  excufe, 
thefe  lies  were  coined  in  the  papal  mint.  To  conclude,  this 
emperor,  who  came,  it  is  faid,  vidorious  out  of  more  than  {ixty 
combats,  and  who  had  forced  his  enemy  from  Rome  into  an 
exile  from  which  he  never  returned  at  Salerne,  was  depofed, 
dethroned,  and  confined  to  the  prifon  where  he  died,  by  his  fon 

*  Maim,  decad.  de  rempire. 

Henry 
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Henry  the  fifth,  whom  Paschal  the  fecond  encouraged   in; 
his  rebellion,  and  excited  to  this  cruelty. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  the  fourth,  the  popes  com- 
pleted their  ufurpations  very  foon.  As  they  robbed  the  empe- 
rors of  the  right  to  confirm  their  eleftions,  they  robbed  the 
clergy  and  the  people  of  the  right  to  ele6l  them  ;  for  it  was 
decreed  at  Mantua,  that  the  cardinals  alone  fliould  choofe 
the  popes.  In  a  council  held  at  Troyes,  it  was  decreed,  that 
inveftitures  to  benefices  belonged  to  the  fovereign  pontiff  alone ; 
becaufe  religion  was  polluted,  faid  thele  reverend  fathers, 
when  perfons  dedicated  to  the  fervice  of  the  heavenly  and'  im- 
mortal King  became  fubjeds  and  vafials  of  an  earthly  and  mor- 
tal prince.  In  a  council  held  at  Rheims,  Henry  the  fifth,  who 
had  taken  up  his  father's  quarrel  with  the  popes,  tho'  he  had 
rebelled  in  the  fame  quarrel  againft  his  father,  was  excommuni- 
cated :  and  thefe  circuraftances,  with  others  difcernible  enough 
in  hiftory,  determined  him  to  a  compofition.  He  gave  up- 
the  right  of  inveftitures ;  for  he  confented  to  hold  it  by  a  grant 
from  the  pope,  and  not  as  an  imperial  prerogative.  He  con- 
fented too,  that  this  grant  fliould  be  retrained  to  him  perfo- 
nally,  and  that  the  prerogative  fhould  belong  folely  to  the  fee  of 
Rome  after  his  deceafe.  The  popes  were  now  arrived  at  that 
height  of  power  and  independency  which  had  been  fb  long  the 
obje6l  of  their  ambition.  They  have  maintained  themfelves  in 
it,  as  they  attained  to  it,  by  fomenting  rebellions,  afiafiinations, 
mafTacres,  and  by  employing  fuperfiition  to  keep  up,  in  every 
ftate,  a  private  confcience  favorable  to  the  ecclefiafiical,  and 
dangerous  to  the  civil  authority.  Such  have  been  the  confe- 
quences  of  an  alliance  between  the  monarchy  and  the  hierar- 
chy ;  (for  thofe,  who  talk  of  an  alliance  betv/een  the  religious 
and  civil  fociety,  deferve  only  contempt,  when  they  affirm,, 
with  fad  and  common  fenfe  both  againft  them)  and  I  believe,^ 

that; 
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that  from  the  days  of  Charles  the  great  to  the  reformation, 
no  inftance  can  be  brought  of  a  conteft  between  them,  wherein 
the  bifliops  of  Rome  have  not  prevailed  in  the  whole,  or  in 
fome  very  effential  points,  by  the  wife  maxim  of  obferving 
conjundlures,  and  of  pufhing  their  pretenfions  to  the  utmofl 
with  violence  and  infolence ;  or  of  reducing  them  to  terms  of 
real  or  feeming  moderation.  When  conjunctures  vi^ere  favorable, 
they  bullied  and  ufurped  :  when  thefe  were  unfavorable,  they 
whined  ;  compofed,  if  they  could,  and  if  they  could  not,  fub- 
mitted.  Had  the  civil  powers  of  Europe  feen  their  danger  in 
time,  and  united  againfl:  it,  thefe  things  could  not  have  hap- 
pened, nor  the  chriftian  church  have  become  a  perpetual  fource 
of  the  greateft  evils  to  the  chriftian  world.  But  the  civil  powers 
were  divided,  and  the  popes  growing  of  more  and  more  confe- 
quence,  as  their  dignity  and  authority  increafed,  every  fide 
was  glad  to  have  them,  and  the  fide  that  bid  moft,  or  yielded 
moft,  was  fure  to  have  them.  France  had  raifcd  and  protect- 
ed them  :  and  France  afforded  a  terrible  example,  even  as  lately 
as  the  fixteenth  century,  of  her  own  miftaken  policy  in  the 
ninth  and  following  centuries. 

NoTv/iTHSTANDiNG  the  great  fucce/s  which  the  popes  had, 
and  the  fuperiority  they  acquired  over  all  chriftian  princes  by 
acquiring  it  over  the  emperors,  the  ftruggle  was  hard ;  the  event 
had  been  Ibmetimes  doubtful,  and  it  was  not  very  certain  that 
they  would  be  able  to  maintain  the  rights  they  had  already 
ufurped,  or  to  keep  the  laity  in  conftant  awe  by  the  thunder 
of  excommunications.  To  make  their  work  fure,  therefore, 
they  judged  it  neceffary  to  invent  ftill  new  expedients,  and  to 
improve  every  old  one  that  had  ferved  to  exalt  ecclefiaftical 
power  and  dignity.  They  did  more.  They  found  means  to 
divert  the  attention  of  mankind  from  Europe  to  Afia,  and  to 
confirm  infenfibly  the  tyranny  they  had  ufurped,  by  engaging 

the 
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the  princes  and  ftates  of  the  Weft  to  undertake  romantic  expedi- 
tions for  extending  it  into  the  Eaft.  The  epidemical  madnefs 
of  the  croifades,  which  ambition,  fiiperftition,  and  Hcentiouf- 
nefs  combined  to  nourifti,  lafted  two  hundred  years:  and  if 
thefe  unholy  wars  did  not  extend  the  dominion  of  the  churcli, 
nor  eftablifh  the  papal  power  in  the  countries  where  they  were 
made,  both  the  church  and  the  popes  found  their  account  in 
them  feveral  ways,  where  they  meaned  much  more  to  find  it. 
The  croifades  were  confpiracies  of  the  religious  againft  the  civil 
fociety  of  Europe.  Thefe  two  focietics  were  nearly  on  a  bal- 
lance  of  power.  The  croifides  turned  it  in  favor  of  the  former. 
Mezf.ray  thinks,  that  the  uneafy  and  dangerous  fituation  of 
his  affairs  in  Italy,  determined  Urban  the  fecond  to  come  into 
France,  when  he  held  the  coimcil  of  Clermont  there,  and  that 
the  promoting  of  the  lirft  expedition  againft  the  Saracens  was 
nothing  more  than  a  pretence  he  took.  But  he  had  no  need 
of  any  fuch  pretence.  He  was  a  French  man  :  and  France,  as 
Mezeray  himfelffays,  was  the  ordinary  refuge  of  the  popes. 
Befides,  when  he  had  refolved  to  put  in  execution  this  unchri- 
ftian  projed,  he  could  not  fail  to  fee  that  there  was  no  country 
then  in  Europe  wherein  this  fcene  of  farce,  which  was  to  pro- 
duce fo  many  fcenes  of  tragedy,  could  be  aded  with  fo  much 
advantage  as  in  France.  Italy  and  Germany  were  divided  be- 
tween him  and  the  emperor.  Spain  was  the  theatre  of  one  per- 
petual war  againft  the  Moors.  Britain  was  fuperftitious  enough, 
but  Britain  lay  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  world  :  the  Norman  in- 
vafion  was  juft  over,  and  the  new  government  fcarce  fettled. 
France  was  liable  to  none  of  thefe  objedions :  and  the  fuccefs 
which  his  holinefs  had  there  might  furpafs  his  expedations,  as  it 
furpafles  almoft  the  belief  of  pofterity.  The  enthufiaftical  fury, 
for  fuch  it  was,  infufed  at  Clermont  by  the  pope,  and  foment- 
ed by  his  emiffaries  every  where  elfe,  became  at  once  an  epide- 
mical diftemper,  and  ail  Europe  grew  delirious.  Princes  aban- 
VoL.  IV.  4  K  ^°"^^ 
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doned  their  dominions,  and  private  men  their  patrimonies,  to 
the  care  and  protedlion  of  the  church.  Befides  innumerable 
frauds  that  the  clergy  committed,  the  regulars  efpecially,  to 
invade  the  poffeilions  of  the  laity  ;  the  laity  was  obliged  to  fell 
them  on  thele  occafions,  and  the  clergy  was  ready  and  able  to 
buy.  No  wonder,  therefore,  fince  power  always  follows  proper- 
ty, if  the  religious  fociety  was  ftrengthened  by  being  enrich- 
ed ;  if  the  civil  was  weakened  by  being  impoveriited,  and  if, 
upon  the  whole,  the  church  gave  the  law  to  the  ftate. 

Many  other  expedients  were  employed,  like  fo  many  under- 
props to  fupport  the  fame  fyftem.  They  were  lefs  obferved  as 
fuch,  becaufe  they  carried  an  appearance  of  religious  auAerity 
and  felf-denial,  of  edification  not  of  acquifition.  Some  of  the 
men  who  furnifhed  thefe  expedients,  and  who  made  them  ef- 
fectual to  the  purpofes  of  ecclefiaftical  ambition,  were  the  bub- 
bles and  the  victims  of  their  own  fuperftitious  zeal.  But  fools 
have  been  always  led,  in  matters  of  religion  efpecially,  by  de- 
figning  knaves.  Hermits  had  been  fummoned  from  their  foli- 
tudes,  on  fome  occafions,  to  fupport  a  turbulent  feditious  bi- 
iliop  ;  one  example  of  which  has  been  referred  to  above.  How 
much  more  eafy  was  it  for  that  univerfal  bifliop,  the  pope,  when 
religious  orders  multiplied,  as  they  did  prodigioufly  in  the  ages 
we  fpeak  of  here,  and  when,  whoever  inftituted,  he  confirmed 
them,  to  employ  thefe  ftanding  armies  of  monks  more  filently, 
but  more  effecftually  too,  in  his  fervice?  the  croifades  gave 
much  occafion  to  thefe  inftitutions ;  and  the  extravagance  was 
carried  fo  far  that  military  orders  were  inftituted  among  the  reft, 
that  is,  orders  of  men  whofe  particular  profefTion  obliged  them 
to  defend  and  propagate  chriftianity,  as  long  as  they  lived,  by 
cutting  of  throats.  This  indeed  was'  the  general  profeflion  of 
all  thofe  who  took  the  badge  of  the  crofs,  whenever  a  pope 
thought  fit,   for   the  time  at  leafl:  for  which  they  engaged.      I 

fay. 
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fay,  whenever  a  pope  thought  fit ;  bccaufe  this  cruel  expedient, 
which  had  been  employed  originally  againfh  the  Mahometans, 
was  employed  afterwards  againft  Chriftians,  againft  all  fuch  as 
were  called  heretics,  when  every  man  was  called  by  that  name 
who  did  not,  becaufe  he  could  not,  think  as  the  church  of  Rome 
ordered  him  to  think,  or  who  exclaimed  againft  the  abominable 
corruptions  of  that  court. 

Among  the  expedients  by  which  the  religious  fociety  was 
attached  to  the  pope  independently  of  their  lawful  fovereigns, 
and  to  the  church  independently  of  the  ftate,  that  of  a  forced 
celibacy  was  one.  They  were  a  dilHnd:  order  of  men,  and  had 
a  feparate  intereft  from  the  other  fociety  before.  But  by  this  in- 
ftitution,  every  band  that  might  have  united,  fome  of:  them  at 
leaft  to  it,  was  cut  oif,  under  the  fpecious  pretence  of  a  greater 
degree  of  chriftian  purity  and  perfedion.  Monks  and  nuns 
took  a  vow  of  chaftity,  wherein  celibacy  was  included,  accord- 
ing to  the  logic  employed  for  this  political  purpofe :  and  it  was 
manifeftly  neceflary  to  the  fame  purpofe,  that  the  fecular  clergy 
fhould  be  put  under  the  fame  rcftraint.  They  were  intended  to 
mingle,  more  than  the  others,  with  civil  fociety.  Their  habi- 
tudes were  much  the  fame,  and  their  intereft  not  fo  feparate. 
There  was,  therefore,  the  more  danger  that  they  might  con- 
trad  a  love  for  the  civil  conftitution  of  their  country,  prefer  their 
kino-  to  the  pope,  and  reverence  a  parliament  or  aflembly  of  the 
ftates  more  than  a  council.  All  that  could  be  done  to  prevent 
fo  great  a  mifchief  was  to  hinder  this  attachment  to  their  coun- 
try from  increafing,  by  that  natural  attachment  which  fathers 
of  families  have  to  their  children.  This  was  feen  early,  and 
the  bifhops  of  Rome  had  taken  upon  them,  as  far  back  as  the 
feventh  century,  to  forbid  the  marriages  of  priefts.  Their  or- 
ders had  been  rejeded  by  fome,  by  the  Spaniards  particularly, 
and  had  been  ill  obeyed  in  general.      But  celibacy  was  now  en- 
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joined  more  ftrldly,  and  enforced  more  powerfully.  Decrees 
of  popes,  canons  of  councils,  all  kinds  of  authority,  were  enr- 
ployed  :  and  it  muft  be  confeffed,  to  the  honor  of  ecclefiaftical 
policy,  that  the  yoke  impofed  was  rendered  as  light  as  poiTible 
by  connivance,  and  even  by  indulgence.  The  concubinage  of 
priefts  was  tolerated,  nunneries  became  brothels,  and  if  among 
the  ftanding  expences  of  convents,  a  reafonable  allowance  wa« 
not  made  to  the  monks  for  the  neceffary  expences  of  fornication 
*'  ad  purgandos  renes,"  and  on  a  principle  of  health,  which  has 
been  faid,  but  may  be  denied  ;  this  at  leaft  is  notorious,  that  the 
fathers  were  left  to  provide  for  their  health,  in  the  beft  manner 
that  they  could,  bv  fimple  fornication,  or  by  adultery. 

As  this  expedient  attached  the  whole  clergy,  more  intimate- 
ly, to  the  general  intereft  of  the  church,  and  to  the  particular 
intereft  of  the  pope,  auricular  confeffion  and  private  penance 
were  defigned  to  attach  the  people  more  intimately  to  the  cler-^ 
gy  *.  Public  confeflions  and  public  penance,  as  they  had  been 
pradifed  in  the  primitive  church,  might  impofe  more,  and  be 
a  greater  reftraint  on  vice  and  immorality.  But  when  it  was 
thought  fuffici-ent  that  all  this  paffed  privately  between  thecon-^ 
feffors  and  the  penitents,  many  advantages,  which  were  deem- 
ed preferable  to  fuch  a  rertraint,  refulted  from  the  modern 
pra6lice.  Penitents  w^re  exempted  from  public  fhame ;  if 
they  bluflied,  they  blufhed  in  a  corner :  and  confeffors  had  the 
moft  fecret  tranfad:ions,  nay  the  thoughts  and  deligns,  of  man- 
kind in  their  keeping.  They  had  more:-theyhad  not-only  a, 
general  influence  over  private  confcience,  but  the  means  of  ex-" 
ercifing  this  influence  in  private ;  the   means-  of  teaching  pri-- 

*  N.  B.  Whatever  private  confcffions,  as  well  as  others,  might  have  been  prac- 
tifed  antiently,  the  law  by  which  every  perfon  is  obliged  once  in  a  year,  I  think; 
toconfels  aUhis  fins  to  his  proper  priell,  was  not  made  till  Innocent  the  third  gofi 
It  enafted,  among  feveral  that  were  calculated  merely  to  advance  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  priefthood,  in  the  hteran  cguncil. 
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vately  what  they  dared  not  preach  pubHcly,  and  of  inftilUng 
into  the  minds  of  men  every  principle  and  pafTion  they  pleafed. 
This  expedient  advanced  the  papal  empire  more  than  any  :  it 
made  the  bifliop  of  Rome,  in  fome  circumftances,   as  terrible 
as  the  old  man  of  the  mountain,  and  enabled  ecclefiaftical  am- 
bition to  do,  more    diredly,    more  regularly,   and    more  con- 
ftantly  than  before,   all  the  mifchief  that  has  been  imputed  to 
rehaion.     A  very  moderate  knowledge  of  hiflory,  eccltfiafticai 
and  civil,  antient  and    modern,  will   furnifh  examples   enow 
to  confirm  this  truth.     It  is  impoffible  to  read  without  horror, . 
for  inftance,  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  ambition,  infolence, 
atid  perfidy  of  Hadrian  and   Alexander,  in    their  difputes 
with    Frfderic    the   firft,  whom  Hadrian,   like  the  king  of 
the  aflafhns,   endeavoured  to   have  drowned,  dabbed,    or  de- 
ftroyed  by  magic;  and  whom  Alexander,  they  fay,  infulted,- 
in  the  words  of  the  pfalmift,   *'  fuper   afpidem    et   bafilifcum 
"  ambulabis."     As  little  can  we  read,  without  the  fame  fenti- 
ment,   the-  proceedings  of  Gregory  the  ninth,   a  worthy  iuc- 
ceffor  of  the  feventh,  in  the  next  century,  that  is  the  thirteenth, 
againft  the  fecond   Frederic.     But  if  all  thefe  hiftories,  and 
others  of  the  fame  kind  were  wanting,  and  we  had  no  other 
than  that  of  Thu ANUS,  that  of  Thuanus   alone  would   ferve- 
the  purpofe,  and  the  better  for  being  nearer  our  own  time.   That 
wife  and  honeft  hiftorian  acknowledges,   that  all  the  iniquities- 
of  the  league  were  hatched  and  nurfcd  up  to  maturity  in  the- 
confellionals  ;   after  which,  the.  effeds  of  this  private  influence 
were  publicly  avowed,  the  fovereignty  of  the  popes  over  all  other 
fovereigns,   in  matters  of  religionj  and  in  matters  appertaining, 
to  religion,  the  infallibility  of  their  judgments,   their  difpenfing 
and  depofing  power,  the  duty  of  rebellion  in  fome  cafes,   and  - 
the  merit  of  affaffination  in  others,  were  propagated  from  the- 
pulpits:  and  what  their  paftors  preached,  the  people  executed. 
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It  might  be  expeded,  perhaps,  that  the  quarrels  which 
arofe  after  the  reign  of  Charles  the  great,  from  a  confli6l  of 
fpiritual  and  temporal  prerogatives  and  jurifdi£tion,  as  well  as 
thofe  difturbances  which  arofe  from  dilTenting  opinions  about 
.  articles  of  faith,  and  points  of  do6lrine,  long  before  his  time, 
would  beappeafed,  and  prevented  for  the  future,  by  the  efta- 
bliflimentof  this  papal  monarchy.  But,  if  fuch  an  expeda- 
tion  was  entertained,  it  was  wholly  difappointed.  The  fuccef- 
fois  of  Gregory  the  feventh  took  every  opportunity  of  aflerting 
their  right  to  all  the  powers,  temporal  and  fpiritual,  that  he 
had  claimed,  and  of  exerciling  them  as  vicars  of  Christ. 
There  is  a  decree  of  Boniface  the  eighth,  who  was  lefs  able, 
lefs  fuccefsfu],  and  more  mad,  if  poffible,  than  Hildebrand, 
that  holds  it's  place  in  the  canon  law,  and  that  declares  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  Roman  pontiff  neceffary  to  the  falvation  of  every 
human  creature  *.  This  fubjedion  too  is  not  confined  to  fpi- 
rituals ;  for,  in  the  extravagants,  he  claims  a  right  to  the  two 
fwords,  and  afferts  a  jurifdidion  over  all  temporal,  as  well  as 
fpiritual  authority  -f.  This  jurifdidion  was  confirmed  by  the 
council  of  Lateran,  and  was  founded  in  the  theology  of  thofe 
clodors,  who  made  a  chriftianity  of  their  own,  with  little  re- 
gard to  that  of  Christ  whofe  name  it  bore,  and  often  in  plain 
contradidion  to  his  gofpel.  Thus  St.  Thomas,  the  evangeli- 
cal dodor,  as  he  has  been  called  very  improperly  and  very  im- 
pertinently, pretended  to  prove,  by  fhameful  prevarications, 
that  fuch  a  fubmifiion  as  the  popes  required  was  an  effential 
condition  of  falvation:  and  he,  like  the  refl:  of  his  tribe,  and 
their  mafters  the  popes,  inflamed  the  dilTentions  about  articles 
of  faith  and  dodrines,  as  much  as  about  prerogatives  and  ju- 
rifdidions. 

*  Subeflc  Romano  pontifici. 

■f  Regem  le  rcgum,  mundi  monarcham,  unicuni  in  fpiritualibus  et  temporali- 
,bub  doaup.um  promulgavit. 

,  To 
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To  what  purpofe  fhould  I  quote  any  more  inftanccs,  to 
(hew  that  this  has  been  the  proceeding  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
as  I  have  afferted  before,  and  as  I  aflert  now  over  again,  from 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries !  The  fadl  is  notorious.  But 
yet  this  dodrine  had  never  been  acquiefced  in  univerfally. 
Sometimes  kings,  nay  fometimes  councils,  had  oppofcd  it :  and 
the  reformers,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  were  fo  far  from  ad- 
vancing any  thing  new  on  this  head,  that  numbers  of  Chri- 
ftians  in  the  Weft,  as  well  as  all  the  churches  in  the  Faft,  had 
conftantly  difowned  it  during  every  intervening  age,  and  that 
the  former  had  fuffered,  rather  than  to  own  it,  the  moft  cruel 
perfecutions.  Thus  the  fame  conflids  of  jurifdidion  were  fre- 
quently renewed,  and  the  fame  calamities  continued  by  the 
fame  pertinacious  fpirit  of  ambition ;  till  princes  being  tired 
with  thefe  ftruggles,  they  came  little  by  little,  at  different  times 
and  in  different  places,  to  certain  terms  of  accommodation. 
Princes  renewed  with  the  popes  their  former  alliances  with 
the  hierarchy,  and  compounded  the  beft  they  could  with  the 
tyrant  they  had  acknowledged.  But  notwithftanding  thefe 
compofitions,  and  tho'  the  popes  dare  not  exercife  their  pre- 
tended rights  as  they  did  formerly,  they  keep  up  their  preten- 
ffons,  in  hopes  that  an  happy  revival  of  ignorance  and  barba- 
rity may  do  them,  fooner  or  later,  as  much  good  as  the  unhap- 
py refurredion  of  letters  did  them  hurt. 


SECTION     XXXVIIL. 

'in 

Such  as  I  have  fketched  them  rudely,  but  truly,  were  the 
ecclefiaftical  and  papal  ufurpations  on  civil  fovereignty,  com- 
plete almoft  before  avowed,  and  oppofed  as  foon  as  avowed. 
Rut  the  other  ufurpations  of  Rome,  were  different  in  their  di- 
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redion,  and  in  their  cdurfe.      The  intention  of  thefe  being  to 
<veft  in  the  bifliop  of  that  fee  the  fole  right  of  deciding  in  mat- 
ters of  faith  and  doftrine,  either  immediately  without,  or  ulti- 
mately with  the  concurrence  of  a  council,  and  by  way  of  con- 
firmation, they  were  plainly  directed   againfl:   all  the  inferior 
ranks  in  the  hierarchy :   and  thus,  whilft  princes  and  ftates  de- 
fended their  own  rights  by  conftant,  tho'  unconcerted  efforts, 
•they  left  the  pope  at  liberty  to  deal  with  his  fubjeds,  for  fuch 
•the  clergy,  even  the  prelates  had  made  themfelves,  as  he  thought 
'lit,  and  to  proceed  in  his  judgments  with  their  advice,  or  with- 
out it.      The  confequence  foon  followed  ;  the  laity  believed  as 
the  church  taught,  and  the  church  taught  as  the  pope   pro- 
nounced.     But  we  muft  not  imagine,   that  this  ufijrpation  on 
a  prerogative  the  church  had  always  exercifed  by  her  reprefen- 
tative  affemblies,   convened  without  the  papal  authority,   and 
ading  independently  on  it,  was  admitted,  becaufe  either  the  re- 
ligious or  the  civil  fociety  thought  it  belonged  to  the  pope  by  di- 
vine right ;  or  becaufe  the  former  being  unable  to  reGfl:  it  with- 
out the  abatement  and  aid   of  the  latter,  the  latter  negleded 
it  as  unconcerned  in  it.      Neither  of  thefe  focieties   could  be- 
-lieve,  that  this  prerogative    belonged    to  the  pope  by   divine 
right,  which  the  greatefl  authorities  and  the  recent  pradtice  of 
-the  whole  ecclefiaftical  order  contradided  :  and  if  we  condder 
the  paffages  of  preceding  ages,    we  fhall  find  reafon  to  believe, 
that  princes  and  civil  magiftrates  did  not  fuffer  this  ufurpation 
to  take  place,  becaufe  they  negleded  it,  or  thought  themfelves 
imconcerned  in  it,    but    becaufe   they   delired,    that  it  might 
take  place.     What  is  here  faid  deferves  to  be  explained :  and 
when  it  is  fo,  tho'  it  be  limply  my  conjedure,  I  think  it  will 
juftify  itfclf. 

From  the  time  there  had  been  fuch  a  thing  as  chriftianity  in 

-the  world,  Chriftians  had  been  divided  not  only  about  compli- 
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ments,  rites  and  ceremonies,  "  fuch  lilly  things,  fays  Hcoker, 
*'  that  very  eafinefs  doth  make  them  hard  to  be  difputcd  about 
*'  in  ferious  manner  *,"  but  about  every  important  article  of 
their  reHgion ;  and  as  foon  as  they  had  power  in  their  hands, 
they  perfecuted  one  another,  and  difturbed  the  peace  of  the 
empire.  To  remedy  this  evil,  councils  were  employed :  but 
councils  defined  and  decreed  to  little  purpofe.  To  fuppoit 
their  decilions,  the  authority  of  the  emperors  was  employed. 
Some  of  thefe,  like  Thiodosius,  made  the  moft  fangumary 
laws,  and  exercifed  the  moft  cruel  tyranny,  in  the  caufe  of 
orthodoxy.  Others  of  them  feemed  to  have  fo  much  concern 
for  the- church,  that  they  had  none  for  the  empire;  like  Ho - 
NO?.ius,  who  was  extremely  bufy  at  Ravenna  in  punifliing 
manicheans,  donatifts,  prifcillianifts,  and  heretics  of  every  de- 
nomination, whilft  the  Goths  marcheH  without  oppoGtion  to 
Rome.  All  this,  however,  proved  ineflcdtual,  and  new  heads 
fprouted  out  from  the  hydra  of  theology,  as  faft  as  the  fpiritual 
and  temporal  fwords  lopped  them  off.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wife.  7  he  fcriptures  are  a  fure  criterion  ot  orthodoxy,  when 
they  are  applied  no  farther  than  they  were  defigncd  to  be 
fuch  :  and  they  could  be  defigned  to  be  fuch  no  farther  than 
they  are  intelligible  and  plain.  He  who  pretends  to  employ  this 
rule  any  farther,  profanes  the  fcriptures,  and  abufes  himlelt  or 
others.  This  criterion,  confidered  under  the  image  of  a 
rule,  may  be  faid  to  mark  out  to  us  the  great  points,  the  inches, 
and  the  feet,  for  inftance.  But  the  lefs  dimenfions,  the  lines, 
for  inftance,  are  not  marked,  or  they  are  not  difcernible.  1  lie 
mafter  builder,  who  put  this  rule  into  our  hands,  that  we 
might  work  out  our  falvation  by  it,  proportioned  the  rule  to 
the  work.  How  came  we  then,  paultry  builders  tl-,at  we  are! 
to  mark  new  and  more  minute  divifions  on  this  rule  ;  to  alter 
it,  under  pretence  of  making  it  more  complete,  and  to  meafure 

*  Ep.  dedicat. 
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and  to  build  by  guefs  ?  The  gofpel  is  the  rule  :  theology  is  the 
rule,  thus  altered.  He  who  adheres  to  one,  founds  his  rehgion 
on  divine,  he  who  adheres  to  the  other,  on  human  authority ;  the 
£rfi:  infallible  and  fixed,  the  fecond  precarious  and  variable. 

Metaphysics  and  tradition,  their  own  whimfies  and  thofe 
of  their  predecefTors,  guided  the  clergy,  and  conftituted  their 
theology.  They  never  confidered  the  word  of  God  naked,  if 
I  may  fay  fo,  nor  ever  looked  at  it,  except  through  a  theological 
medium,  through  which  every  man  might  fee  whatever  he  had  a- 
mind  to  fee  in  it.  Many  of  the  queftions  that  arofe,  were,  in 
no  degree,  obje6ls  of  reafon :  and  no  men  living  were  lefs  fit 
than  the  fathers  of  the  church,  the  greatefl:  of  them,  St. 
Chp«.ysostom  or  St.  Jerom,  and  St.  Ambrose  or  St.  Austin, 
to  fpeak  or  write  on  any  fubjed:,  that  required  a  clear  deter- 
mination of  ideas,  a  clofenefs  of  reafoning,  an  evangelical  can- 
dor, or  even  common  ingenuoufnefs.  Befides  that  it  was  difficult 
very  often  to  know  whether  thefe  men  fpoke  fincereiy,  or  with 
ceconomy,  they  declaimed  much :  and  thofe  of  them,  who 
pretended  to  reafon,  reafoned  ill.  They  perverted  the  fenfe,  and 
defamed  the  charadlers  of  their  adverfaries  :  they  quibbled  and 
cavilled,  and  then  decided  dogmatically  on  fubjeds  they  did 
not  undeiRand  ;  as  St.  Austin  did,  I  prefume,  in  the  cafe  of 
pelagianifm,  and  in  the  doclrine  of  abfolute  predefUnation^, 
which  he,  after  St.  Paul,  and  Calvin  after  him,  endeavored 
to  eftabliih.  Their  perfonal  partialities,  the  fpirit  of  party 
and  fadion  were  maniieft ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  Or i gen,  who  did 
great  honor  and  fervice  to  the  chriflian  church,  and  yet  was 
condemned  by  the  fame  prelate  that  ordained  Synesius  bifhop 
of  Ptolemais,  tho'  the  honefl:  philofopher  declined  this  honor,, 
and  declared  he  would  neither  abandon  his  wife,  nor  feveral  of 
thofe  platonic  opinions,  that  were  repugnant  to  tlie  chriiliaa 
dpftrine.     There  are  fo  many  examples  to  juftify  this  charge, 

in 
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ill  every  part  of  it,  that  if  any  choleric  divine  Hioulcl  prefume 
to  deny  it,  the  fame  fate  might  attend  him  and  the  fathers 
he  took  under  his  protedion,  as  attended  them  and  the  monk 
who  defended  theiW  a^ainfl:  Barbeyrac.  The  charge  mio;ht  be 
proved  out  of  theinown  works,  and  their  theology  iliewn  to  be 
no  better  than  theii^thics. 

I  HAVE  touched  over  .again,  among  others,  fome  things  that 
have  been  mentioned  already,  in  order  to  introduce  my  conjecture 
about  the  reafon  that  might  determine  the  civil  powers  to  make 
no  oppoiition  to  the  popes,  when  they  afiumed  firft  an  abfolute 
aulhcrity,  even  fuperior  to  that  of  councils,  in  matters  of  faith, 
and  in  all  matters  of  dofirine  and  difcipline.  Their  reafon  muPc 
have  been  political.  It  could  not  be  religious.  The  manner  of 
holding  the  R\il  council  at  Jerufalem,  and  the  manner  of  de- 
creeing in  it,  as  they  are  reprefented  in  the  filteenthof  the  Ads, 
made  ftrongly  for  the  councils,  and  not  at  all  for  the  popes. 
This  was  certainly  the  firft  council,  a  precedent  for  all  others,  and 
the  foundation  of  their  authority  over  the  whole  church.  No 
man,  I  believe,  before  Baronius,  had  difcovered  that  Christ 
himfelf  held  a  council,  and  that  he  prefidcd  in  it  when  he 
called  his  difciples  to  him  and  aflced  them  firfl,  as  one  who  en- 
quired about  news,  whom  men  laid  that  he  was ;  and  next  as  a 
prefident  who  took  their  opinions  whom  they  faid  that  he  was  *. 
But  this  little  fophiflry  was  meaned  to  infinuate,  that  as 
Christ  gave  the  keys  on  this  occafion  to  Peter  and  his  fuc- 
cefTors,  fo  he  gave  them  particularly  a  fuperiority  over  coun- 
cils, nay,  that  he  rendered  thefe  the  leaft  ufeful  affemblies  in 
the  world.  Peter  alone  pronounced  the  decree  of  this  type  of 
a  council  f  ;  and  tho'  the  others  affented,  no  doubt,  yet  does  it 
not   appear  that  the  form  of  confulting  them  was   obferved. 

*  Matt.  xvi.     Mark  viii.     Luke  ix. 

-j-  Adtio  Chrifti  typum  quendam  exprimit  celebrandi  concilium. 
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The  pradlce  of  the  church  afforded  no  more  reafon,  than  the 
terms  of  the  gofpel,  for  this  fuperiority  of  the  popes  over  coun- 
cils ;  but  the  woeful  experience  of  many  ages  fhewed  how  ina- 
dequate the  inftitution  of  councils  themfelves  was  to  the  pur- 
pofe  of  preferving  uniformity  in  chriflian  churches,  and  peace 
in  chriiiian  ftates :  and  this  political  confideration  became  a 
fufficient  reafon  to  the  civil  powers  for  favoring,  or  at  leaft.  for 
not  oppofing  the  usurpation  of  the  popes,  in  the  inflance  v/£ 
fpeak  of  here. 

It  had  been  found  neceffary,  even  in  the  apoflolical  age,  to 
ele6l  a  prefbyter  in  every  church,  who  might  preferve  the 
unity  of  it  by  his  authority,  and  prevent  the  fchifms  which 
arofe  perpetually.  This  was  the  inftitution  of  bifhops.  As 
chriftianity  fpread,  as  bifhops  multiplied,  as  they  grew  more 
powerful,  and  as  theology  grev/  more  and  more  contentious, 
the  fame  expedient,  that  had  been  found  ufeful,  if  not  wholly 
effedual,  to  preferve  the  uniformity  of  particular  churches, 
might  feem  the  moft  proper  to  be  employed  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  in  theuniverfal  church  :  and  in  this  cafe  who  fo  fit  to  be 
the  univerfal  bifhop  as  the  bifliop  of  Rome?  Rome  had  been 
the  feat  of  empire,  when  the  empire  had  been  in  it's  glory.  If 
the  dignity  ot  cities  was  to  determine,  as  it  had  alvv^ays  done, 
the  dignity  of  fees,  there  was  none  that  could  vie  with  that  of 
Rome.  'If  a  right  derived  from  St.  Peter,  the  fuppofed  prince 
of  the  apoftles,  was  to  determine,  there  was  none  neither,  in 
this  cafe,  to  vie  with  that  of  Rome./ Antioch,  the  firft  bifhopric 
of  PsTKR,  had  yielded  to  the  fecond  imperial  city,  Conftanti- 
nople.  Who  could  vie  then  with  the  billiop  of  the  firft  impe- 
rial city,  that  pretended,  and  was  believed  to  have  been  the 
fecond  bifhopric  of  Peter,  as  well  as  the  fcene  of  his  martyr- 
dom ?. 

It 
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It  is  true,  that  fome  bifhops  of  Rome  had  erred  mo  ft 
grievoufly  in  their  judgments,  and  been  fcandalous  in  their 
manners.  But  others  had  retrieved,  in  fome  degree,  the  ho- 
nor of  the  fee  :  and  if  the  hereGes  and  vices  of  popes  were 
made  objedions  againft  them,  in  this  cafe,  what  church  was 
there  that  could  boafl:  an  uninterrupted  fuccefiion  of  orthodox 
and  pious  prelates  ?  In  fliort,  all  the  churches  of  the  Weft  had 
eontraded,  in  procefs  of  time,  fuch  an  habitual  reverence  for 
that  of  Rome,  that  her  opinions  in  matters  of  religion  and 
confcience  had  been  frequently  aiked,  and  that  the  judgments 
of  her  bifliops  had  been  received  with  an  apparent  fubmiffion, 
even  by  thcfe  v^dio  did  not  acknowledge,  till  long  afterwards,  a 
power  to  irnpofe  them.  The  churches  of  Spain  and  of  Gaul 
afford  a  moit  remarkable  inflance  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  in 
the  famous  cafe  of  the  procelTion  of  the  holy  ghoft.  Both  of 
them  paid  a  great  regard  to  the  papal  authority  in  matters  of 
this  kind :  the  latter,  I  think,  mofl:  and  fooneft ;  tho'  the  form- 
er has  outftripped  her  fince  in  a  bigot  attachment  to  it :  and 
yet  both  thefe  churches  had  added  the  words  "  filioque,"  in 
order  to  declare  their  belief,  that  the  holy  ghoft  proceeded 
from  the  fon  as  well  as  the  father,  to  the  conftantinopolitan 
creed,  not  only  without,  but  againft  the  confent  of  the  popes, 
Ihis  addition  too  was  not  only  maintained  three  hundred  years 
together,  but  impoled,  at  lafl,  on  the  church  of  Rome  ;  one 
or" her  mfallible  bifhops  having  admitted  it  into  his  creed  very- 
wifely,  and  chofen  to  authorife,  u-hat  he  could  not  alter,  ra- 
ther than  fufl'er  fo  great  a  part  of  the  weftern  church  to  ftand" 
in  oppofition  to  his  iniallibihty,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
eftablifhment  of  it  was  attempted. 

After  this  time  the  clergy  grew  more  obftrquious   to  the 
popes,   and  moie  infolent  to  their   princes ;   for  as  the  power- 
7.  v/.  ^^ 
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of  the  former  increafed,  tlieir  independency  on  the  latter  in- 
creafed  with  it.  If  it  had  not  been  fo,  we  (hould  have  heard, 
of  mere  oppofitions  to  the  doctrines  of  Rome,  and  thofe  we 
<io  hear  of  would  have  prevailed  fooner.  But  as  the  civil  pow- 
er defi  red  nothing  more  than  an  uniformity  of  belief  for  the 
fake  of  peace,  and  thought,  that  this  uniformity  could  be  pre- 
ferved  no  way  fo  well  as  by  giving  to  one  bifhop  a  luperinten- 
dency  over  the  fdkh  of  the  whole  church,  two  things  follow- 
ed ofcourfe.  One  we  know.  The  other  we  may  coniefture 
from  what  we  know.  We  know,  that  civil  and  eccleliaii'  -al 
power  united  their  efforts  to  exterminate,  by  inquifitions,  by 
croifades,  and  all  the  cruelties  they  were  able  to  exercifc,  every 
fe6l  that  arofe  in  diredt  and  open  oppoiition  to  the  doctrines 
and  decificns  of  the  church  of  Rome.  We  conjedure,  that  in 
cafes  where  the  oppofition  was  more  confined,  and  more  dif- 
guifed,  where  it  feemed  direded  to  diminifli,  rather  than  to 
abolifh  the  authority  of  the  popes,  the  fame  thing  happened 
formerly  in  many  places,  which  we  fee  happen  in  France  at  this 
day.  A  great  number  of  the  inferior  clergy,  few  of  the  pre- 
lates, rcfuied  to  accept  the  conftitution  unigenitus.  I'he  for- 
mer have  been  difcountenanced  and  opprefl'ed  without  much 
noife  ;  and  thofe  of  them  that  periifl:,  perfifl:  in  fllence  and  ob- 
fcurity.  The  others  die  off,  and  are  replaced  by  men  more 
complaifant  and  more  politic.  Thus  the  oppofition  to  this  bull 
will  make  no  figure  in  hiftory,  and  the  dodrine  of  it  will  pafs 
for  that  of  the  whole  gallican  church  conforming  implicitly  to 
a  papal  conflitution.  The  pretended  explanations,  re(lrid:ions, 
and  other  prevarications,  that  were  employed  to  trim  between 
God  and  the  pope,  will  remain  in  the  pamphlets  of  the  time 
alone,  and  in  the  clofets  of  antiquaries.  Thus  an  appearance 
of  uniformity  in  matters  of  faith  has  been,  and  may  be  impof- 
ed  on  potlerity,  by  flifling  the  proofs  of  the  contrary  :  and  if 
this  failed,  the  church  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  to  pre- 

lerve 
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ferve  the  illufion  of  uniformity,  than  what  (he  lias  done  fo  of- 
ten and  fo  long;  to  quote  thole  alone  who  have  fpoken  the  fime 
language  as  (he  fpeaks,  and  to  take  no  notice  of  others,  or  to. 
pafs  them  by  as  heretics  whofe  fuffrage  ought  not  to  be  broucrht 


to  account. 


The  pope  is  a  general;  the  clergy  a  {landing  army,  which 
has  fought  his  battles,  like  other  armies,  without  any  regard  to 
the  juftice  or  injuftice  of  the  caufe  :  and  the  common  foldiers 
of  which,  as  of  other  armies,  have  fometimes  mutinied  in  par- 
ticular quarters,  the  general  officers  feldom,  the  whole  or  the 
greateft  part  never.  That  even  the  common  fcldiers  of  this  ar- 
my ihould  mutiny,  at  any  time,  may  appear  the  more  extraor- 
dinary, becaufe  no  general  ever  recompenfed  the  zeal  of  private 
men  in  his  caufe  more  fignally  than  the  pope  has  done.  He 
procured  them  free  quarters  and  very  lucrative  exemptions  in 
every  chriftian  country.  He  abetted  their  infolence,  and  em- 
ployed every  artifice,  as  well  as  his  whole  power,  to  impofe  on 
the  fupcrftkion  of  mankind  an  high  conceit  of  the  dignity  of 
this  fpiritual  militia.  One  artifice  of  this  fort,  the  moil  extra- 
vagant that  was  ever  invented,  and  the  mod  efFeaual  at  the 
fame  time,  fliall  be  produced.  You  may  be  furprifed,  perhaps, 
w^hen  I  fay  it  was  the  doctrine  of  tranfubilantiation. 


SECTION     XXXIX. 

Nothing  could  be  more  intellig'ble,  nor  even  to  human- 
judgment  more  reafonable,  than  the  inftirution  of  the  Lord's 
fupper;  fince  the  fole  defign  of  it  was  that  Chiiftians  fhould 
commemorate  in  common  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  re- 
demption of  mankind,  as  well  as  fignify,  by  particiDatin^-y  of 
the  fame  bread  and  the  fame  wine,  that  they  were  of  the  Sme- 
7  religion,, 
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religion,  if,  as  Erasmus  fays  in  paraphrafing  St.  Paul,  "  vide- 
"  tur  agnofccre  communem  religionem  qui  communibus  cibis 
"  vefcitur."  *  But  refinements,  and  figurative  expreffions  employ- 
ed about  it,  made  the  plaineft  thing  in  the  world  myftical  and 
unintelligible.  The  effeds  of  the  eucharift  were  made  fo  firft, 
and  the  very  elements,  the  bread  and  the  wine,  became  fo  af- 
terwards. This  facrament  was  no  longer  a  fimple  a6l  of  com- 
memoration and  of  profelTion.  It  was  made  a  great  and  dread- 
ful myflery,  of  which  Chriflians  may  partake  to  their  damna- 
tion, as  well  as  to  their  falvation.  The  perfon,  by  whom  it 
was  inflituted,  is  reprefented  fometimes  under  images  that  ren- 
der it  impoffible  to  frame  any  of  the  eflicacy,  or  even  of  the 
inftitution  of  this  facrament.  Christ  is  a  vine,  he  is  a  rock, 
nay  he  is  a  coat,  according  to  St.  Paul  ;  and  we  clothe  our- 
felves  with  him  in  our  baptifm,  according  to  St.  Chrysostom. 
According  to  the  fame  eloquent  father  too,  he  ftands  to  us  in 
the  relation  of  an  head,  of  an  houfe,  of  a  table,  and  of  a 
root  -f .  Now  one  ot  thefe  images  alone  can  give  us  any  ini- 
perfe6l  idea  of  the  efficacy  of  this  facrament.  CnKin-  is  the 
head  of  a  body,  and  the  faithful  are  the  members.  The  fame 
loaf  is  made  up  of  many  crumbs,  the  fame  body  oi'  many 
members  §:  and  therefore,  according  to  St.  Paul's  reafoning, 
all  thofe  who  eat  of  one  loaf  compofe  one  body  |j.  Thus 
Christ  is,  in  this  community,  at  once  the  fon  of  God  and  the 
brother  of  man.  The  brother,  but  the  elder  brotlier,  of  the 
eled-;]:  ;  and  in  the  epillle  to  the  Ephefians  we  are  laid  to  be 
flelli  of  his  flcfli,    and  bone  of  his  bone,   "  ex  came  ejus  et  o'- 

*  Paraph,  in  ep.  ad  Cor.  ep.  i.  c.  x.  v.  15, 

-f- C'HRiiTUM  fuis  ede  non  Ibliim  caput,  daimim,   mcnfem,   radicem,  fed 

etiam  veftcm  quando  in  baptifmo  Christus  induatur.     vid.  Casaub.  in  exercit. 

§  Panis  ex  innumeris  granis  fic  confiatus  eft corpus  fic  ex  diverfis  membris 

conftat Paraph.  Eras. 

II  Qiioniam  unus  panis,  unum  corpus  muhi  funius,  omncs  qui  de  uno  p^ne 
participamus.     Ep.  ad  Corin.  1.  ex. 

J  Primogenitus  in  multis  fratribus,  ep.  ad  Rom.  viii.  29. 

"  fibus 
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'<  fibus  ejus."     Thefe    immenfe   and  inexplicable  advantages 
are  to  be  afcribed,   principally,  to   the  efficacy  of  this   myfte- 
rious  facrament.     By  baptifm,  we  are  made  partakers  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft.   By  this  facrament,  we  are  made  fuch  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.     But  I  will   conclude,  inftead   of  citing 
any  more  particular  inftances,  by  borrowing  from   Casaubon 
fome  general  words,    that  may   ferve  to  fhew  how  high  mens 
notions  have  been  raifed  about  this  theological  myftery,  by  the 
theological  abufe  of  figures.     «  The  eucharifty,  rightly  taken, 
*'  is  the  inftrument'of  that  conjundion  by  which  we  grow  into 
*'  one  body  with  the  fon  of  God,  and  with  all   the  faithful— 
''  What  can  be  more  admirable,  what  more  ftupendous,   than 
"  that  man  fhould   be  thus  joined  and  coalited  with  God,  the 
«  creature   with   the  Creator,  the  mortal   with  the  immortal, 
"  the  finite  with   the  infinite,  and   earth   with  heaven  ?  This 
"  miracle  is  greater  than  that  of  creating  a  world  out  of  no- 
"  thing*."  I  think  it  is;  but  I  think  too,  that  it  would  be  as 
eafy  to  diftinguifh  the  mofi:  extravagant  language  that  platonic 
or  Pythagorean  enthufiafts  ever  held  out  of  blafphemy,  as  thefe 
orthodox  expreffions. 

The  yoke  of  chriftianity  is  eafy,  and  the  burden  light. 
But  if  theology  has  fhortened  the  decalogue,  it  has  lengthened 
the  creed,  and  has  maintained  hitherto  in  the  enlightened  ages 
fuch  a  tyranny  over  the  minds  of  men,  in  oppofition  to  reafon 
and  revelation  too,  as  could  not  be  eftablifhed  in  the  darkefl: 
without  much  difiiculty.  In  the  cafe  juft  mentioned,  concern- 
ing the  myftical  eScds  of  the  eucharifly,  we  are  required  by  hu- 

*_ Enchariftiam  legitimo  modo  fiimptam  inftrumentum  cfle  <'ius  conjunc- 

tionis,  perquam  in  corpus  unum  cum  filio  Dei coalefcimus,   et  cum  ca^teris 

etiam  omnibus  fidtlibus quid  magis  admirabile  aut  magis  ftupendum,  quam 

jungi,  atqueadeo  coalcfcere  in  corpus  unum,  hominem  cum  Deo,  creaturam  cum 
Creatore,  mortalcm  cum  immortali,  finitum  cum  infinito,  ccenum  cum  cceIo  ? 
Hoc  majus  eft  miraculum,  quam  de  nihilo  mundum  crcaffe. 

Vol.  IV.  4  G  man 
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man  authority  to  believe,  that  the  moft  divine  and  important 
truths  are  concealed  under  a  variety  of  figurative  expreflions, 
which  have  no  conceivable  applications,  at  leaft  none  that  are 
conceivable  to  us  uninfpired  perfons,  or  elle  fuch  as  cannot  be 
made  by  us,  without  a  profanation  that  fhocks  the  ear  of  every 
man  who  keeps  up  in  his  mind  an  awful  fenfe  of  the  majefty 
of  the  Supreme  Being  ;  nor  dares  to  think,  like  thofe  whom  we 
call  divines,  as  familiarly  and  as  lowly  of  God  as  of  man.  In 
the  cafe  that  is  to  be  mentioned  concerning  the  elements,  as 
they  are  called,  of  the  eucharifty,  your  church  requires,  and 
the  whole  chriftian  church  did  require  before  the  reformation, 
that  we  fhould  believe  fubilances  which  give  us  the  ideas  of  bread 
and  wine,  both  before  and  after  confeeration,  to  be,  after  it, 
fuch  fubftances  as  give  us  the  ideas  of  flefli  and  blood.  If  we 
fhould  fay,  that  in  fact  they  give  us  thefe  ideas,  we  fliould  lie 
moft  impudently  :  and  if  we  fliould  fay,  as  you  pretended  ca- 
tholics do  fay,  that,  tho'  they  give  us  ftill  the  ideas  of  bread 
and  wine,  yet  they  are  miraculoufly  flefli  and  blood,  we  fhould 
talk  a  language  that  paffes  on  millions,  and  yet  can  pafs  on  no 
one  man  who  confults  his  reafon  impartially,  or  who  confiders 
the  proofs  of  chriftian  revelation  by  miracles,  which  are,  in 
truth,  appeals  to  the  fenfes. 

We  are  all  confcious,  or  very  little  experiment  and  reflexion 
will  fufEce  to  make  us  fo,  that  we  know  nothing  more  of  fub- 
ftances  than  their  effeds.  God  has  given  us  no  other  way  of 
diftinguifhing  them :  and  if  we  abandon  that,  nothing  can  be 
affirmed  or  denied  concerning  them.  A  miracle  may  change 
one  fubftance  into  another,  as  water  was  changed  into  wine  at 
the  ieaft  in  Galilee.  But  the  accidents  cannot  remain,  and 
the  fubftance  be  changed  ;  or  to  fpeak  more  plainly,  a  different 
fubftance  muft  produce  different  ideas  in  us.  A  fupernatural 
operation  muft  be  fenlible,  or  it  is  no  more  a  miracle  than  if  no- 
thing 
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thing  was  operated.  The  guefts  at  Cana  would  not  have  believed 
that  the  water  was  turned  into  wine,  if  they  had  not  been  con- 
vinced of  the  change  by  their  tafte:  and  if  the  difciples  were 
convinced,  after  his  refurredion,  that  Jksus  was  the  fame  Christ 
who  had  been  crucified,  it  was  becaufe  they  faid  that  they  faw 
him  to  be  the  fame,  and  that  one  of  them  probed  the  wounds  he 
had  received  on  the  crofs.  According  to  the  firft  example  then, 
the  communicants  in  your  church  ihould  eat  raw  flefli,  and  the 
prieft  by  his  peculiar  privilege  fhould  drink  warm  blood ;  for 
the  tranfubftantiation  is  inftantaneous :  and,  according  to  the 
laft  example,  if  the  elements  in  the  eucharifty  continue  to  the 
fight  and  tafte  the  fame,  they  are  the  fame  bread  and  the  fame 
wine,  after  confecration,  that  they  were  before. 

He  who  fhould  think  to  evade  the  abfurdity,  by  infifting 
that  God  works  two  miracles  at  once,  that  he  changes  the  bread 
and  wine  into  fleOi  and  blood,  and  that  to  exercife  our  faith  he 
alters  the  phyfical  conftitution  of  the  eled  in  fuch  a  manner,  on 
this  occafion,  that  flefh  and  blood  produce  in  them  the  ideas 
of  bread  and  wine ;  he,  I  fay,  who  fhould  think  fo,  would 
only  increafe  the  abfurdity  by  endeavoring  to  evade  it,  as  they 
who  are  in  the  dirt,  dirty  themfelves  more  by  endeavoring  to 
get  out  of  it.  He  would  afTume  a  miracle  and  no  miracle,  or 
rather  a  miracle  contrived  to  difguife  a  miracle,  and  a  fraudu- 
lent impofition  on  our  fenfes  for  the  excellent  purpofe  of  exer- 
cifing  faith  againfl  knowledge,  and  in  dired:  contradiction  to 
all  theproofs  that  Christ  gave  of  the  divinity  of  his  mifTion  by 
appealing  to  the  fenfes  of  mankind :  fo  that  if  tranfubftantiation 
be  true,  the  whole  chriftian  revelation  may  be  falfe.  No  one 
would  impute  fuch  a  kind  of  proceeding  to  any  man  who  was 
not  a  profefTed  juggler :  and  yet  fuch  a  proceeding  is  imputed 
to  God,  by  popes,  councils,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  your  divines. 
But  it  is  time  1  fhould  leave  a  fubjed  that  gives  me  horror,  even 

4  G  2  when 
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when  I  write  againft  it  j  and  that  has  been  exhaufted  by  abler 
pens,  by  that  of  Tillotson  particularly,  in  a  Hiort  tradl  pre- 
ferable to  imraenfe  volumes.  It  is  time  I  fliould  remember  that 
my  bufinefs  here  is  not  to  refute  the  dodrine  of  tranfubftantia- 
tion,  but  to  fhew  how  it  came  to  be  eftablifhed,  and  the  politi- 
cal view  of  the  popes  in  the  eftablifhment  of  it. 

SECTION     XL. 

To  this  purpofe  then,  I  fay,  that  a  fuppofed  myftery  in  the 
elements  arofe  firft,  like  a  fuppofed  myftery  in  theeffedls  of  the 
eucharifty,  from  figurative  expreflion.  There  is  no  one,  per- 
haps, in  the  whole  gofpel,  lefs  liable  to  an  equivocal  fenfe 
than  that  which  Christ  employed,  when  he  faid,  "this  is  my 
"  body,  and  this  is  my  blood,"  in  the  very  act  of  giving  bread 
and  v/ine  to  his  difciples  who  were  at  fupper  with  him,  jufl 
before  his  death,  for  a  remembrance  of  which  this  ceremony  of 
a  fupper  was  then  inftituted  by  him.  The  figure  was  eafy,  the 
application  natural,  and  they  could  not  underftand  theexpref- 
fion  literally.  It  is  impo/Iible  to  fappofe  that  they  did,  unlefs- 
we  fuppofe  them  m.ad  :  and  yet  it  is  this  very  expreflion  that 
has  been  made  the  foundation  of  a  dodlrine,  which  Hurons 
and  Iroquois,  Samojedes  and  Hottentots,  would  blufh  to  own, 
and  which  has  brought  difgrace  on  chriftianity,  if  any  ever  did, 
as  well  as  innumerable  calamities  on  the  chriftian  world.  The 
fathers  of  the  church  loved  figurative  flyle,  and  their  whole 
theology  is  nothing  elfe,  but  they  eaiploycd  it  more  to  perplex 
than  to  explain:  and  it  is  not  vvonderfi;!,  therefore,  if  they 
feemed  to  confound  the  typical,  or  fyrn'oolital,  with  the  real 
body  of  Christ.  They  feemed  to  do  it, or  they  did  it,  if  you 
will,  fometimes.  But  when  their  matter  led  them  to  fpeak 
with  more  caution  and  precifion,  fo  many  of  them,  and  of  the 
greateft  of  them,  contradiftinguiihed  the  firft  from  the  laft,  in 

fuch 
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fucli  plain  and  ftrong  terms,  that  it  is  evident  a  real  corporeal 
prefence  in  the  eucharifty  was  neither  their  opinion,  nor  the  ge- 
neral belief  of  the  church  in  the  firft  ages.  Give  me  leave  to- 
add,  tho'  I  cite  no  other  particular  paflages  here,  becaufe  they 
have  been  cited  by  many  on  the  fame  occafion,  that  the  incon- 
fiftency  of  your  church  never  appears  to  me  more  barefaced  than 
it  does,  when  I  confider  that  (he  has  made  the  writings  of  St. 
Austin  almoft  a  rule  of  faith;  and  yet  that  this  fither  not  on- 
ly declares,  in  many  places,  againft  her  favorite  dodrine, 
which  was  not  at  that  time  a  do6lrine*,  but  guards  againft  it, 
for  fear  it  fliould  become  fuch  by  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the 
fcripture.  He  brings  an  example  of  wrong  interpretations 
that  may  be  made,  by  quoting  thefe  words,  "  except  ye  eat 
"  the  flefh  of  the  fon  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye'have  no 
**  life  in  you."  Thefe  words  interpreted  literally  con-tain,  ac- 
cording to  him,  a  great  impiety.  They  are  to  be  interpreted, 
therefore,  figuratively.  The  dodlrine  of  tranfubftantiation  is, 
therefore,  an  impious  dodrine,  according  to  this  father. 

But  how  carefully  foever  the  typical  and  fymbolical  body  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharifty  was  diftinguifhed,  on  fome  occafions, 
from  his  real  body,  from  the  body  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
which  was  crucified,  which  role  from  the  dead,  and  which  af- 
fcended  into  heaven,  they  grew  to  be  eafily  confounded  in  the 
minds  of  men,  by  the  continual  ufe  of  the  fame  figure  without 
the  fame  explanation  of  it,  and  thefign  paiTed  for  the  thmgfig- 
nified  among  many.  This  has  often  happened;  and  it  happen- 
ed the  more  naturally  in  this  cafe,  becaufe  the  imaginations  of 
men  being  heated  with  myftery,  the  dodrine  that  was  the  moft 
myfterious  was  the  moft  likely  to  prevail.  The  dodrine,  how- 
ever, oi  Christ's  corporeal  prefence  in  the  facrament  would 
not  have  prevailed,  even  in  the  eighth  century,  very  probably, 

*  De  doft.  chriftiana,  1.  3. 
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fo  far  as  to  be  eftablifLed  by  the  authority  of  a  council,  if  it  had 
not  been  found  neceflary  to  evade  an  argument,  that  the  breakers 
of  images  urged,  and  to  fupport  the  ftupid  worfhip  of  them, 
as  TiLLOTsoN  obferves.  One  fynod,  that  of  Conftantinople, 
determined,  that  Christ  had  left  an  image  ot  his  body,  the 
bread  in  the  eucharifty,'  and  therefore  no  other  image  of  him 
ought  to  be  Jiiade.  Another  fynod,  the  fecond  nic^an,  de- 
termined, about  thirty  years  afterwards,  that  the  bread  and 
wine  after  confecration  were  the  body  and  blood,  not  the 
images  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ;  that  he  had,  there- 
fore, left  no  image  of  himfelf,  and  that  other  images  of  hitn 
might  be  worfliipped.  Zeal  for  idolatry  of  one  kind  propa- 
gated idolatry  of  another:  and  to  the  worfhip  of  images,  which 
the  Chriftians  pradifed  as  well  as  the  heathens,  and  which  the 
heathens  excufed  as  well  as  the  Chriflians,  the  latter  added 
ibmething  too  abfurd,  and  too  abominable,  to  make  a  part  of 
the  religious  rites  of  the  former.  They  conjured  their  God 
into  a  wafer ;  they  adored  him  in  that  wafer ;  they  offered  him 
up  in  a  true  facrifice  to  himfelf,  and  they  eat  him  up,  to  con- 
clude the  ceremony.  "  Sit  anima  mea  cum  philofophis,  non 
**  cum  Chriflianis,  gente  ftolidiflima,  qui  Deum  faciuntetcom- 
"  edunt,"  a  faying  of  Averroes,  which  no  man  needs  to 
difown. 

All  this  was  not  eftabliflied,  without  great  contefl",  nor  foon. 
In  the  ninth  and  following  centuries,  it  was  much  oppofed. 
One  of  thofe  who  oppofed  it,  Berenger,  dean  of  Angers,  and 
a  man  famous  for  learning  and  piety  when  there  was  little  of 
either  among  the  religious  fociety,  had  been  frightened  into  a 
recantation,  which  he  recanted  as  foon  as  he  got  out  of  the  pa- 
pal hands,  it  is  the  lefs  wonderful  that  he  Oiould  do  Jo ; 
fmce  the  pope  and  his  council  appeared  to  have  no  very  clear 
notion  of  their  own  dodrine,  but  blundered   miferably   when 

they 
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they  defined  it,  in  contradidlion  to  that  which  he  had  taught ; 
and  fince  Gregory  the  feventh  found  it  neceflary,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  to  define  over  again  the  pretended  orthodox  doc- 
trine of  the  real  corporeal  prefence.  He  left  out  of  his  definition 
the  circumftances  of  handling;  and  breakino;,  of  orindinci:  and 
bruifing,  this  body  between  the  teeth  of  the  faithful,  as  I  believe, 
becaufe  they  v^ere  too  fliocking  to  ftand  in  it,  and  might  be 
infinuated  with  more  advantag-e  when  the  general  doctrine  had 
got  prejudice  on  it's  fide.  They  have  been  fo,  they  are  avow- 
ed parts  of  it,  and  this  is  the  dodtrine  which  was  declared  or- 
thodox eleven  hundred  years  after  Christ  in  the  latin  church, 
under  the  ridiculous  name  of  tranfubflantiation,  a  ridiculous 
name  indeed,  and  that  bears  more  analogy  to  chemiftry  than 
to  theology.  What  Hildebrand  defined,  his  fucceffors  main- 
tained: and  Innocent  thethird,  who  was  a  pope  of  the  fame 
fpirit,  procured  a  moft  folemn  confirmation  of  it  in  the  nu- 
merous council  of  Lateran,  which  he  held  at  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  which  fo  miany  other  things  were 
done  to  advance  his  own  tyranny,  and  the  fuperiority  of  the 
religious  over  the  civil  fociety.  The  folly  of  the  holy  war  was 
renewed,  books  of  decretals  were  publifhed  and  authorifed,  au- 
ricular confefTion  was  introduced,  the  cup  was  taken  from  the 
laity  :  in  fliort,  ecclefiaftical  pride  and  policy  being  now  come 
to  their  height,  the  whole  fyffem  of  reHgion  became  more 
than  ever  a  fyftem  of  ufurpation ;  and  ambition  improved,  to 
her  purpofes,  all  that  fuperftition  and  ignorance  could  be  made 
to  adopt.  It  will  be  no  breach  of  charity,  therefore,  to  afiirm, 
that  tho'  the  dodrine  of  Christ's  real  and  corporeal  prefence 
in  the  facrament  owed  it's  firft  rife  to  the  abufe  of  figurative 
flyle,  and  to  the  difputes  of  divines  on  another  fubjed,  yet  the 
folemn  definition  of  tranfubftantiation  was  one  of  thofe  artifices, 
that  the  popes  employed  to  raife  an  high  opinion  of  the  digni- 
ty and  power  of  thepriefthood.     No  popes  had  ever  more  rea- 

fon 
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foil  to  rai'e  Rich  an  opinion  than  Gregory  the  feventh  and  In- 
nocent the  third;  for  none  ever  atchieved  nor  undertook 
fuch  conquefts  as  thefe  two  made  at  the  head  of  the  church 
over  the  civil  power,  both  of  them  in  Germany,  and  the  laft 
of  them  in  our  ifland  hkewile. 

We  may  fay  the  better,  that  this  artifice  was  contrived  for 
the  purpofe  I  fuppofe,  {ince  the  prerogative  and  power  of 
making  God  himfelfis  not  only  afcribed,  by  the  writers  of  your 
church,  to  every  prieft,  but  an  argument  is  drawn  from  thence 
to  lliew  how  much  reverence  ought  to  be  paid  to  an  order  of 
men,  the  leafl  of  whom  has  a  prerogative  and  power  of  which 
the  greateft  earthly  potentates  cannot  boafl:.  But  however  this 
artifice  was  contrived  and  conduced,  how  impudently  foever 
popes  and  councils  impofed,  for  an  article  of  faith,  what  it  is 
more  impious  to  believe,  than  it  would  be  to  difbelieve  the 
whole'creed,  and  however  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  power  united 
to  enforce  it,  with  all  the  fury  of  inquifitions,  it  never  could 
gain,  from  the  eleventh,  to  the  fixteenth  century,  in  which  it 
v/as  rejeifted  with  a  jull  abhorrence  by  whole  nations,  a  full 
and  quiet  pofTeffion  of  the  minds  of  men  in  any  country;  no 
not  in  Italy  ;  no  not  at  Rome.  They  who  had  not  the  front 
to  defend  this  monflrous  doftrine,  and  yet  would  not  feparate 
from  the  church  of  Rome,  had  recourfe  to  the  fole  expedient 
that  remained.  Far  from  defending  it,  far  from  maintaining 
it  as  an  original  article  of  chriflian  faith,  they  chofe  to  put  the 
decifion  on  another  point.  Many  of  the  moft  learned  and  or- 
thodox, long  before  Luthkr  and  Calvin  arofe,  had  declared, 
that  men  were  at  liberty  to  believe,  or  not  to  believe,  the  man- 
ner of  Christ's  prefence  in  the  facrament  to  be  corporeal 
and  by  tranfubftantiation  ;  but  the  popifli  dodors  infifted, 
that  this  liberty  fubfifted  no  longer,  fince  the  church  had  de- 
fined the  particular  manner  of  this  prefence,  in  the  council  of 
5  Laterar^ 
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Lateran.  Thus  they  tried  to  change  the  flate  of  the  queftion, 
to  deliver  them felves  from  the  cruel  necefiity  of  juflifying  blaf- 
phemy,  and  demondrating  contradidions,  and  to  decide  the  me- 
rits of  a  caufe,  that  could  not  be  maintained  by  thofe  of  ano- 
ther that  they  thought  might  be  fo.  In  this,  however,  they 
were  deceived,  and  inflcad  of  fiipporting  tranfubftantiation  by 
the  authority  of  the  church,  they  (hook  the  authority  of  the 
church  by  employing  it  to  this  purpofe,  more  than  by  all  the 
other  unworthy  purpofes  to  which  it  had  been  often  proftituted. 
It  was  impoiTible  to  perfuade  men,  that  the  church  had-  any 
right  to  make  new  articles  of  faith,  and  of  fuch  a  nature  as  this 
was  efpecially,  under  the  pretence  of  declaring  thofe  which  the 
fcriptures  had  impofed  on  Chriflians:  and  fince  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  perfuade,  the  fame  violence  was  ufed  to  force  this  ar- 
ticle into  general  profeffion,  that  was  employed  in  the  cafe  of 
arianifm.  Nay  more  blood  has  been  flied,  and  the  calamities 
brought  on  the  world  by  thefe  contefts  have  been  of  longer  du- 
ration than  the  others.     They  are  not  yet  at  an  end. 


SECTION     XLI. 

What  has  been  faid  in  this  effay,  and  nothing  has  been  fiid 
which  may  not  be  eafily  juftified,  is  fafficient  to  fnevv,  that 
none  of  the  inftitutions  contrived  to  preferve  or  reftore  peace 
among  Chriftians  have  had  this  effed  even  from  the  firft.  Thofe 
that  the  apoflles  made,  concerning  which,  tho'  men  talk  mucli 
they  know  little,  had  it  not.  If  the  diffenfions  of  chriftian 
congregations  were  fuch  as  did  not  break  out  to  the  eyes  cf  the 
heathens,  all  was  ftrife  and  contention  within  :  and  the  flate  of 
chriftianity  continued  the  lame  during  thofe  ages,  when  the 
government  of  the  church  had  firft  a  great  mixture  of  demo- 
cracy in  it,  and  when  it  grew  up  afterwards  into  a  moie  arifto- 
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cratical  form.  The  evils  ftrengthened  under  thefe  forms,  and- 
grew  quite  intolerable  under  the  monarchical.  Under  that  go- 
vernment it  became  tyranny,  and  the  whole  fyftem  of  chrifti- 
anity,  which  has  been  always  making,  and  is  not  yet  made  uni- 
form, became  fuch  a  fyftem  of  avarice  and  ambition  carried 
on  by  fraud  and  violence  in  their  turns,  that  new  abufes  be- 
ing ftill  accumulated  on  old,  it  might  have  been  difputed,  whe- 
ther chriftian  flocks  would  not  have  fed  themfelves  better  with- 
out any  paftors  at  all,  and  whether  the  peace  of  the  world 
would  not  have  been  provided  for  better  without  any  religion 
at  all.  It  may  be  aiked  now,  and  I  expert  you  fhould  afk, 
in  what  particulars  the  ftate  of  chriftianity  has  been  mended 
to  the  honor  of  religion  and  to  the  good  of  mankind,  lince  the. 
laft  expedient  defigned  for  thefe  purpofes  was  laid  afide  by 
multitudes,  and  the  pope  was  no  longer  the  fpiritual  monarch 
of  Chriftians,  nor  the  center  of  their  union  ?  The  queftion  is. 
reafonable :  and  I  will  anfwer  it  very  (incerely. 

I  THINK  then,  that  the  ftate  of  chriftianity  has  been  mend- 
ed to  the  honor  of  religion  and  to  the  good  of  mankind,  in 
Ibme  particulars,  not  in  all :  and  that  even  they  v/ho  remain  in. 
the  papal  communion  have,  in  this  refpeft,  fome  obligation 
to  thofe  who  have  feparated  themfelves  from  it.  That  fo 
many  nations  withdrew  in  the  fixteenth  century  from  their  fub- 
jedion  to  the  mock  fovereignty  and  real  tyranny  or  the  pope 
has  been  to  the  honor  of  religion  furely  ;  (ince  the  whole  body 
of  Chriftians  is  no  longer  obliged  to  acknoVledge  for  vicar  oi 
Christ  every  man,  however  unworthy  his  character  may  be, 
whom  the  moft  corrupt  college  on  earth  eiecls  to  that  ima- 
ginary dignity,  by  a  fuppofed  infpiration  of  the  Holy  Ghoft. 
It  has  been  to  the  good  of  mankind  furely,  that  the  indepen- 
dency of  the  church  on  the  ftate  is  taken  away,  in  thofe  coun- 
tries that  have  renounced  all  allegiance  to  the  po.werful  abettor 
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of  it,  the  pope ;  and  that  it  is  extremely  reduced  in  thofe  that 
profefs  to  hold  the  fame  allegiance  ftill.     It  has  been  furely  for 
the  good  of  mankind,   and  for  the  honour  of  chriflianity,    to 
fhew  the  world,  that  the  law  of  God  is   immutable,  like  the 
author  of  it,  and  that    orders,    difciplines,   rites,  'ceremonies, 
and  ads  of  external  devotion,  means  invented  by  men  to  main- 
tain and  propagate  this  law,  are  not  only  mutable  in  their  na- 
ture,  but  neceflary    to  be  altered,  on   forae  occafions,  in  the 
courfe  of  human  affairs.      It  was  the   more  fit  furely  to  con- 
vince men  of  thefe  truths,  fince  they  had  been  led  hoodwinked 
fo  long  by  the  knavery  of  the  religious  fociety,  that  they  began 
to  think  there  was  nothing  immutable  in  religion  fo  much  as 
the  means  employed    to  fupport  it,  nor  fo  little  as   the  end. 
The  wealth  and  grandeur  ot"  the   clergy,   and  the  fuperftition 
of  the   laity  had  been  for  more  than  fourteen   hundred   years 
the  principal  of  thefe   immutable  means ;  and   the  experience 
of  fo  long  time  had  fhewn,    that  the  means  deftroyed  the  end. 
They  gave  occafion  to  all  that  mifchief  which  atheiftical  per- 
fons  are  fo  ready  to  impute  to  religion  itfelf     Without  thefe, 
difputes  concerning  dodrines  of  mere  fpeculation  would  have 
made  lefs    noife   and   difturbance  in    the   world,   and   enter- 
prifes   of   ambition    could    not    have  been   fupported  as  they 
have  been.     To    diminifli    all  thefe,   therefore,     and  to    re- 
move an  authority  which  often  has,   and   always    may    ftand 
in  competiFion  with    the  fupreme  authority   of  every  fociety, 
are  the  firft  fteps  neceflary  to  eftablifh  true  religion,  good  go- 
vernment, and'  public  tranquillity. 

As  thefe  fteps  were  neceffary,  fo  they  werejuft;  for  the^ 
wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  church  had  been  the  free  gilt  ot 
the  ftate  originally,  and  they  might  be  refumed,  therefore, 
whenever  they  became  hurtful,  or  even  unneceflary,  with  as 
much  iuftice  and  better  policy  than  they  were  given.  As  to 
-^  A  H   2  the 
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the  oiher  means,  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  tho'  every  thing. 
necefTary  to  conftitute  them  was  promoted,  they  were  not  di- 
re^lly  avowed  like  the  others.  To  pretend  that  the  church  has 
a  right  to  the  former  by  compad,  or  by  virtue  of  any  alhance 
with  the  ftate,  would  be  to  fay  whatever  comes  uppermoft  in 
a  whimfical  head.  To  pretend  that  the  right  to  them  is  di- 
vine, may  be  ranked  among  a  great  number  of  abfurd  propoii- 
tions,  that  are  aflirmed  without  proof:  and  bold  affirmation 
had  fucceeded  fo  well  in  this  cafe,  that  he,  who  had  afked  for 
any  other  proof,  than  the  authority  of  thofe  who  affirmed  it, 
would  have  paffed  for  abfurd  himfelf. 

Again.  Nothinp-  can  contribute  more  to  the  honor  and  ad- 
vancement  of  chriftianity,  than  to  reduce  the  preachers  of  it, 
as  near  as  poffible,  to  the  terms  of  their  original  inftitution. 
Christ  gave  his  apoftles  a  commiffion  to  preach  and  to  bap- 
tife,  to  convert  men  by  the  miracles  they  wrought,  and  to  edify 
and  build  up  in  the  faith  fuch  as  they  converted.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they,  or  their  immediate  fucceffors,  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  this  commiffion.  This  was  their  ible  employment. 
The  fole  wealth  they  enjoyed,  or  claimed,  was  a  voluntary 
contribution  for  their  maintenance,  in  the  churches  which  they 
viiited,  or  wherein  they  relided :  and  how  moderate  this  ftir 
pend  was,  may  be  collected  from  the  practice  of  St.  Paul,  who 
took  nothing  from  the  Corinthians,  but  lived  on  what  he  earn- 
ed by  his  trade.  The  fole  power  they  enjoyed,  or  claimed, 
was  that  of  reproving,  and  of  delivering  over  to  Satan,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  faithful,  and  not  othcrvvlfe,  fuch  Chri- 
ftians  as  held  falfe  dodtrines,  or  were  guilty  of  enormous  crimes. 
It  any  pious  foul  had  forefeen,  whilft  chriftianity  was  the  reli- 
gion of  a  defpifed  and  perfecuted  fedt,  that  it  would  be  the  re- 
ligion of  the  empire,  that  emperors  and  empreffes,  kings  and 
f]^'.ieens,  would  be  raifed  up  by  God  to  be  the  nurfing  fa- 
thers 
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thers  and  mothers  of  his  church,  we  may  affi.ire  ourfclves  that 
great  expedations  of  preferving  the  faith  pure  and  iindcfiled 
under  fuch  patronages,  and  of  infufing  univerfdly  the  true  fpi- 
rit  of  chriftianity  after  fuch  examples,  would  have  been  raifed. 
But  all  the  expedations  of  this  pious  foul  would  have  been  dif- 
appointed,  as  foon  as  the  event  happened  ;  for  then,  on  the 
contrary,  the  church  got,  but  religion  loft;  the  church  was 
decorated,  but  religion  was  difg raced  ;  the  caufe  of  one,  and 
the  caufe  of  the  other,  was  never  more  united  in  opinion,  nor 
fo  diflind  in  reality.  The  nature  of  that  revolution  which 
CoNSTANTiNE  made  in  the  religion  of  the  empire,  and  the 
place  which  this  body  of  men  had  held  in  the  chriftian  church 
whilft  chriftianity  was  the  profeflion  of  a  fed,  enabled  them 
to  take  the  lead,  and  to  be  the  principal  agents  in  it.  Thus 
they  fixed  themfelves  at  the  head  of  the  new  eftablifliment. 
Religion  was  made  fubfervient  to  all  their  purpofes,  and  the 
wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  hierarchy  were  the  principal  bbjeds 
of  it.  They  were  principal  objeds  always,  they  were  the  fo'e 
objeds  at  laft :  and  during  feveral  ages  that  preceded  immedi- 
ately the  reformation,  the  whole  fyftem  of  chriftianity,  in  our 
weftern  world,  was  nothing  better  than  a  fyftem  of  ccclefiafti- 
cal  fraud,  working  by  fuperftition  and  on  it,  under  the  di- 
redion  o[  the  bifhops  of  Rome.  Many  law  this :  all  who  faw 
it,  and  Vv-ere  not  gainers  by  the  iniquity,  lamented  it.  Was  it 
not  time  to  make  ufe  of  the  hrft  opportunity,  which  a  favorable 
conjundure  offered,  to  affert  the  rights  of  the  civil  againft  the 
ufurpations  of  the  religious  fociety  ?  This  was  done  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century.  It  had  been  attempted  before :  but  the  at- 
tempts had  been  vain,  and  even  now  they  were  various ;.  for  as 
eccleiiaftics  had  taken  the  lead  in  eftablifhing,  they  took  it 
in  reforming  chriftianity.  They  prefcrved  much  of  their  dig- 
nity, wealth,  and  authority  in  our  church;  lefs  in  that  of  Lu- 
ther: lefs  of  the  latter,  in  pretenfion  and  appearance  at  leaft, 

and- 
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and  none  of  the  two  former,  In  that  of  Calvin.  The  conRi- 
tution  of  our  church  feems  adapted  to  that  of  a  great  monarchy. 
The  conftltution  of  the  lutheran  to  thofe  of  the  httle  princes  and 
ftates  of  Germany.  The  conftltution  of  Calvin's  to  the  go- 
vernment of  a  Httle  and  poor  repubHc.  But  popery  was  re- 
nounced in  all,  the  fuperftitions  of  it  were  abolifhed,  and  that 
fpiritual  tyrant  was  fuffered  no  longer  to  encroach  on  civil  fo- 
verelgnty,  nor  to  drain  the  wealth  of  thefe  reformed  nations 
into  his  coffers. 

Another  inftance  wherein  the  reformation  has  mended  the 
ftate  of  chriftianity,  to  the  honor  of  religion,  and  to  the  good  of 
mankind,  is  this.  Chriftianity  retained  it's  name,  as  fadions 
often  do  when  they  have  abandoned  the  principles  that  gained 
them  reputation,  or  have  perverted  the  beft  to  the  vvorft  pur- 
pofes,  becaufe  the  church  of  Rome  profefied  to  believe  Christ 
to  have  been  the  Son  of  God,  the  Meftiah,  the  Redeemer  :  but 
then,  human  authority  had  fo  controuled  divine  in  the  courfe 
of  many  ages,  and  had  been  blended  with  it  fo  indifcriminately 
to  the  obfervation  of  men  who  were  forbid  to  confult  one, 
and  were  taught  the  duty  of  being  implicit  to  the  other, 
that  this  religion  was  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  gofpel,  but 
in  the  canons  of  councils,  the  opinions  of  fathers,  and  the  de- 
crees of  popes ;  authorities  that  muft  be  contemptible  in  the  eyes 
of  ev^ery  one  who  knows  what  councils,  fathers,  and  popes  have 
been,  and  who  knows  beftdes,  that  many  of  thefe  canons,  opi- 
nions, and  decrees  are  either  fictitious  or  corrupted.  The  firft 
preachers  of  chriftianity  could  not  have  known  it  again.  Many 
articles  of  faith  muft  have  appeared  to  them  'new  ;  they 
would  not  have  acknowledged  many  precepts  to  be  evangelical, 
nor  many  inftltutions  and  ceremonies  to  be  apoftolical.  They 
would  have  occafton  often  to  fay,  much  what  Socrates  faid 
when  he  heard  the  iyfts  of  Plato  read.     In  a  word,  and  to 

flnifti 
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£nlfli  up  the  pidiircy  neither  Peter  nor  Paul  would  have 
known  how  to  adminifler  even  the  facraments  of  baptifm  and 
the  Lord's  fupper,  unlefs  they  had  gone  lirft  to  fome  feminary 
of  priefts  for  inftru6lion.  Now  this  new-fangled  religion  the 
reformation  purged  ;  tried  it  chiefly  by  the  only  true  criterion 
of  orthodoxy,  the  gofpel,  and  brought  it  much  nearer  to  the 
plainnefs  and  fimplicity  of  that  which  Christ  inftituted*. 

Th;.: 

*  I  fay  in  the  text,  much  nearer  to  the  plainnefs  and  fimplicity  of  the  gofpel  of 
Christ  -,  becaufe  it  would  not  be  true  to  lay,  entirely.  All  the  reformed  churches 
renounced  their  fubjeftion  to  that  of  Rome,  and  aflci-ted  their  independency.  But 
fome  of  them   retained  enough   of  her   inftitutions,  cuftoms,  and  policy,  to  fiiew 
that  they  had  been  once  members  of  that  body.    The  churches  who  valued  them- 
felves  for  going  the  fartheft,  and  who  thought  that  they  could  never  go  too  far,  in 
oppofition  to  that  of  Rome,  calviniits  abroad,  and  their  difciples  our  puritans  at 
home,  threw  off  at  once,  with  the  outv/ard  pomp  of  the  ecclefiaftical  order,  even 
the  decency  of  forms  in  the  public  worlliip.     But  then  they  affumed  as  great  a  li- 
cence in  the  interpretation  of  fcripture,  as  ever  had  been  taken,  and  exercifcd  as 
real  an  ccclefiaftical  tyranny,   under  another  difcipline,  as  the  Roman  clergy  had 
ever  exercifed.  By  affefting  to  deduce  their  reformation  from  the  moft  early  times, 
when  gitts  of  the  fpirit  were  fuppofed  to  be  common,  they  ran  into  enthufiafm  ; 
and  genuine  chriftianity  took  as  many  forms  as  whimfical  teachers   could  invent. 
Our  Englifli  reformers  purfued  a  middle  courfe.     They   retained  niuch  more  of 
the  hierarchical  order  •,  and  when  they  liad  rejefted  many  of  thofe  fuperititious 
rites  and  ceremonies,  which  Vigilantius,  a  pious  and  learned  Spaniard,  had  cen- 
fured,  and  which  Jerom,  an  impudent  and  fcurrilous  +  Hungarian,   had  defend- 
ed a  thoufand  years  before,  with  all  the  ferocity  of  a  modern  HufTar,  they  thought 
it  proper  to  go  no  farther,  or  very  little  farther,  in  this  part  of  reformation,  and 
fell,  1  think,  into  a  great  abfurdity  in  anotjier.     In  that,  I  mean,  which  concerns 
the  doctrines  of  artilicial  theology  grafted  on  chriltianity  by  this  very  Jerom,  and 
by  the  other  fathers  who  went  before  him,  as  well  as  by  thofe  who  followed  after 
him,  fome  in  the  third,  others  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  •,  when  that  art  of 
enllaving  mankind  with  words,  to  ufe  an  exprelfion  of  my  lord  Bacox,  was  cfta- 
blilhed  :  and  Vv'hen  that,  which  this  great  man  applies  to  philolophical  knowledge, 
might  be  faid  truly  of  theological,  that  it  became  "  an  undigcfted  heap  and  tol- 
"  leftion  of  much  faith  and  accident,  mixed  with  an  abundance  ot  childilh  no- 
"  tions  imbibed  in  youth." 

If  we  confider  what  motives  our  reformers,  who  boafted  of  reftoring  the  purity 
of  chriftianity,  could  have  to  keep  open  thofe  fprings  from  which  fo  nuicii  ot  the 

t  N.  B.  Erasmus. would  make  Jkrom  almoft  an  Italian,  becaufe  Stridon,  the  place  of  his  birth, 
was  not  far  from  Italy.  But  he  may  be  reckoned  more  properly  an  Hungarian  ;  fince  this  place  was 
on  the  very  confines  of  Hungary  andDalmatia. 

5  impurity 
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The  honor  of  his  religion,  fo  altered,  fo  abufed,  and  fo  de- 
faced, required  certainly  that  it  fhould  be  ftripped  of  many 
rites,  ceremonies,  and  ciiftoms  v/hich  favored  too  fcrongly  of 
heathenifm  and  judaifm,  or  which  had  been  invented  manifeftly 
with  no  other  intention  than  that  of  multiplying  fu perditions, 
which  helped  to  impofe  on  the  people,  and  were  lucrative  to 
tlie  priefts.  The  worfhip  of  images  was  of  this  number.  A 
■worfliip  evidently  derived  from  the  heathens,  as  idolatrous 
among  the  vulgar,  and  not  more  eaflly  diftinguidied  out  of 
idolatry  by  the  learned  men  of  new,  than  of  old  Rome.  Such 
again  was  the  life  of  holy  water,  v/hich  your  divines  choofe  to 
derive  from  the  water  of  purification  in  ufe  among  the  Jews, 
and  which  might  be  derived  as  truly,  perhaps,  from  the  luftral 
water  in  ufe  among  the  heathens.  Such  again  were  theconle- 
cration  of  altars,  the  celebration  of  jubilees,  and  other  external 
obfervances,  which  had  been  fo  avowedly  taken  from  the  cere- 
monial law  of  the  Jews,  that  your  writers  do  not  fcruple  to  jufli- 

impurity  of  that  church,  whofe  communion  they  renounced,  had  been  derived; 
we  fhall  find,  I  think,  that  they  were  two  ;  antient  prejudices,  and  future  liopes. 
They  were  averfe  to  unlearn  what  they  had  been  learning  all  their  lives;  and  they 
were  defirous  to  retain  that  pre-eminence,  authority,  and  wealth,  which  they  had 
enjoyed  under  the  pope,  and  hoped  to  enjoy  under  the  king.  The  church  of  Rome 
?.£ls  confiftently,  when  flie  maintains  a  veneration  for  the  primitive  fathers,  who 
mamtained  the  divine  inftitution  of  an  ecclcfiaftical  order,  and  who  invented  fo 
much  fuperititious  worfliip,  and  fo  many  Iham  miracles,  to  eftablifli  a  fliam  chrifti- 
?nity.  But  what  could  proteftants  mean  to  maintain  the  authority  of  thefe  antient 
tathirs,  it  they  had  not  all  the  fame  purpofes  to  ferve  ?  JLet  us  acknowledge  the 
truth.  They  had  them  not  in  the  whole,  but  they  had  them  in  part  :  and  for  this 
rcafon  they  found  it  neceffary  toprefcrve  the  credit  of  fathers  and  councils,  in  part 
at  lead,  and  as  far,  as  they  wanted  their  authority.  When  they  wanted  it  no  longer, 
or  when  it  turned  againft  them,  thev  laid  it  afide  moft  prudently.  They  builded  up 
a  new  church,  or  modelled  an  old  one,  on  principles,  however  inconfillent,  that  re- 
conciled, in  good  meafure,  the  ecclcfiaftical  to  the  civil  policy  of  their  age  and 
country  :  and  they,  who  thought  that  an  hierarchy  and  a  monarchy  were  neceffary 
tofupport  one  another,  which  was  the  prevalent  opinion  of  thofe  times,  could  not 
have  defired  a  more  reafonable  inftitution,  than  that  which  our  Englilh  reformers 
made,  under  the  diredion,  and  bv  the  authority  of  the  civil  power. 

5  iy 
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fy  them  by  paflliges  of  the  pentateiich.  In  fine,  and  to  quote 
an  inilancc  or  two  of  the  fecond  fort;  fuch  was  the  invention 
of  purgatory,  and  of  all  the  coftly  means  to  be  deHvered  from  it. 
Such  was  the  abufe  they  made  even  of  tranfubftantiation, 
which  is  fo  great  an  abufe  in  itfelf  that  one  would  hardly  think 
]t  could  be  abufed  by  any  additional  circumflances,  when  it  was 
eftabliflied  not  only  that  priefts  could  make  Qod  at  any  time, 
but  that  they  might  carry  him  about  in  a  little  box,  wherever 
his  prefence  was  deemed  neceflary  for  public  fh'evv,  or  private 
devotion. 

As  the  reformation  exploded  the  doctrines  relative  to  the(e 
and  other  fuperftitious  practices,  fo  would  it  have  been  much 
to  the  good  of  mankind,  as  well  as  to  the  honor  of  chriftianitv, 
if  filence  on  feveral  others,  which  caufe  great  diflenfion,  had 
been  impofed  at  the  fame  time.  But  the  contrary  happened. 
The  reformed  fell  out  among  themfelves,  and  purfued  one 
another  with  fo  much  bitternefs,  that  they  gave  no  fmall  color 
to  the  pretended  catholics,  to  objedl  to  them  that  they  multi- 
plied fchifms,  broke  the  bands  of  chriftian  charity,  and  diflurb- 
ed  the  peace  of  the  chriftian  world,  which  was  better  preferved 
in  the  communion  of  Rome.  I  do  not  mean  to  fpeak  here  of 
the  dilputes  that  arole  among  the  reformed  about  religious  ce- 
remonies and  church-government,  which  were  eafy  enough  to 
be  determined,  or  indifferent  enough  to  be  compounded,  in  their 
nature  ;  how  hard  foever,  or  how  important  foever  ecclefiafti- 
cal  obftinacy  and  the  fpirit  of  party  made  them  appear.  I 
mean  to  fpeak  of  thofe  difputes  that  are  in  their  nature  not 
determinable  ;  becaufe  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  real  de- 
termination of  ideas  about  them:  difputes  that  would  be.  little 
thought  of,  or  could  do  little  hurt,  it  they  remained  undecid- 
ed, and  have  done  fo  much  by  dogmatical  and  contrary  deci- 
fions.  I  might  inftance  in  feveral,  in  that  of  juftilication  parti- 
.  Vol.  IV.  4  1  cularly 
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cularly,  and  of  the  dodlrines  dependent  on  It,  concerning  all 
which  fo  much  unintelligible  jargon  has  been  vainly  employed 
by  popifh  and  proteftant  divines,  and  to  as  little  purpofe  by 
the  council  of  Trent.  But  I  choofe  rather  to  inftance  in  the 
cafe  of  the  Lord's  fupper.  Of  this  we  have  fpoken  already, 
and  it  will  ferve  better  than  any  cafe  lefs  known,  to  fhew  in 
what  manner  the  reformers  railed  new  difputes,  left  their  fol- 
lowers expofed  to  all  the  mifchief  which  theological  queftions 
have  brought  on  the  world,  and  the  atheiftical  objection  as 
much  in  force  as  it  was  before  the  reformation  they  made. 

They  were  not  content,  then,  to  have  rendered  tranfubftan- 
tiation  as  ridiculous  and  odious  as  it  deferves  to  be  efteemed : 
they  went  about  to  explain,  each  in  his  own  way,  this  fup- 
pofed  or  real  myftery.  They  who  believed  there  was  no  myf- 
tery  in  the  eucharifty  itfelf,'how  myfterious  foever  the  occasion 
of  this  inftitution  and  the  fpiritual  effeds  of  it  might  be, 
fhould  have  talked,  I  think,  of  the  bread  as  bread,  and  of  the 
wine  as  wine,  v/hich  Chriftians  ate  and  drank  in  their  commu- 
nion to  commemorate,  by  this  ceremony,  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  the  redemption  of  mankind.  They  who  believed  there 
was  a  myftery  in  the  eucharifty  itfelf,  and  that  the  bread  and 
wine  were,  after  thankfgiving  or  confecration,  fomething  more 
than  bread  and  wine,  nor  barely  figns  or  lymbols  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  fbould  have  avoided  all  definitions,  in- 
ftead  of  oppofing  definition  to  definition,  and  making  that  a 
myftery  which  Christ  had  not  made  lb.  But  they  proceeded 
in  a  manner  very  different.  They  all  acknowledged,  if  Zwin- 
GLius  did,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  truly  re- 
ceived in  this  facrament,  as  the  landgrave  of  Hefte  declared  to 
Granyelle  and  others  in  a  folemn  conference  at. Spire*  :  and 

*  V.id.  Slejdan,  1.  17.. 
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by  this  acknowledgment  they  put  themfelves  under  inextricable 
difficulties.   Luther  taught  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
were  really  in  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  by  a  confubftan- 
tiation,  which  was  faid  to  laft,   if  I  miftake  not,  during  the 
manducation  only.     Did  the  calvinifts  talk  a  whit  more  intelli- 
gibly when  they  profeffed  at  the  famous  conference  at  PoifTy, 
"  that  in  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupper,   Christ  gives 
"  prefents,  and  exhibits  to  us  really  the  fubftance  of  his  body 
**  and  blood ;  that  by  faith  we  receive,  really  and  in  fad,  the 
«*  true  and  natural  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  by  virtue  of  the 
"  Holy  Ghofl:  *  ?"  What  did  Beza  mean  when  he  talked  of  eat- 
ing with  the  mouth  of  faith  ?  He  mufl:  mean  that  he  bcHeved 
that  he  ate,  or  he  mufl:  mean  nothing?  Now  what  did  he  be- 
lieve, that  he  ate  in  the  fame  facrament  ?  Not  the  fy  mbolical  body 
of  Christ  ;  for  he  affirmed  that  he  ate  the  true  and  natural  bo- 
dy :  not  the  true  and  natural  body  of  Christ  ;  for  he  affirmed 
that  to  be  in  heaven  and  no  where  elfe.  What  then  did  he  be- 
lieve that  he  ate,  or  what  other  fenfe  can  be  put  on  thofe  words, 
"  eating  with  the  mouth  of  faith,"   and  thofe   "  receiving  by 
"  faith,"  than  that  of  believing  he  ate,  and  believing  he  re- 
ceived ?  His  adverlaries  held  a  great  impiety,  but  they  held  it 
confiftently.  According  to  them,  the  body  of  Christ  was  in  the 
facrament  by  the  charm  of  confecration,  and  they  ate  it  when 
they  ate  the  facramental  bread.  According  to  Beza  and  hiscol- 
legues,  the  body  of  Christ  was  not  there  but  in  heaven,  and  yet 
they  ate  it  too,  really  and  in  fadl.     This  conference  broke  up 
abruptly.  The  fools  on  one  fide  accufed  the  proteftants  of  blal- 
pheming  when  they  deny  tranfubfl:antiation,juft  as  the  heathen 
reputed  thofe  philosophers  atheifts  who  were  not  poly  theifts.  The 
fools  on  the  other  remained  convinced  that  they  ate,  fpiritually 
and  with  the  mouth  of  faith,   in  this  facrament,  a  bodily  fub- 
ftance that  was  not  there;  whilft  they  ate  moft  corporeally  a 

*  AuBiGNY  hift.  univerf.  1.  2. 
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bodily  fubftance,  the  bread,  that  was  there.  Both  went  away 
refolved  to  cut  the  throats  of  one  another:  and  fuch  are  the 
effedls  of  theology,  that  is,  of  human  authority  in  matters  of 
religion. 

This  authority  has  impofed  chiefly,  when  it  hasimpofed,  on 
the  minds  of  men,  by  the  abufe  of  words.  This  abufe  of  words 
makes  the  fum  ofmetaphyrics  and  theology,  imaginary  fciences-, 
removed  from  the  controul,  as  from  the  afliftance,  of  fenfe, 
converfant  about  hypothetical  natures,  and  about  ideas  vaftly 
complicated  and  perplexed.  Such  theology  tindured  all  the 
philofophy  of  Plato.  Logic  all  that  of  Aristotlf.  Thefa 
two  fchools  were  the  great  mints  of  infignificant  terms;  and 
tho'  Zeno,  who  did  little  elfe  than  invent  new  words,  and  change 
the  application  of  old,  opened  another  mint  of  the  ilime  kind, 
yet  the  coin  of  the  two  former  has  been  alone  current.  The  im- 
material forms,  the  eternal  ideas,  and  all  the  incorporeal  effeuT 
ces  of  Plato,  for  inftance,  were  given  and  received  in  every 
philofophical  payment,  like  the  fubftantial  forms,  the  intentio- 
nal fpecies,  or  the  entelechy  of  Aristotle,  till  very  lately. 

I  HAVE  often  thought  that  nothing  could  have  happened 
more  fortunately  lor  the  propagation  of  learned  ignorance,  than 
the  fucceflion  of  the  peripatetic  to  the  platonic  philofophy  ;  for 
tho'  Aristotle  oppofed  many  opinions  of  his  marter,  yet  the 
fubtilty  of  his  logic  has  ferved  to  cover  both  his  mafler's  errors, 
and  his  own,  on  more  occadons,  and  at  more  periods,  than  one.. 
No  writings,  certainly,  were  ever  fo  mad  as  thofe  of  the  latter 
platonifts,  which  contain  the  v^ery  quinteiTence  of  enthufiafm, 
and  which  are  almoft:  one  perpetual  abufe  of  reafon  and  lan- 
L'Uige.  Many  of  the  chriftian  fathers  came  out  ol  the  Umie 
fchools;  and  all  of  them  uling  the  fame  delirious  Hyle,  it  be- 
came that  of  chriftian  theology.  We  muft  not  imagine,  how- 
ever, 
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e'.er   that  the  philofophy  of  Aristotle  had  no  (hare  in  fram- 
ing the  fyfteni  of  this   theology,   tho'  that  of  Plato  had  the 
greateil  and  the  earlieft.     It  is  true,  that  the  original  works  of 
the  iormer  were  unknown  in  the  weftern   church,  till  the  fif- 
teenth century,  when  greek  learning  was  brought  into  Italy  by 
diofe  who  fled  thither   after  the  taking  of  Conftantinople.   But 
till  Aristotle  was  at  that  time  rather  ill    known  than  un- 
known; for  in  the  very   beginning  of  the   thirteenth'  a  latin 
tranflation  had  been  made,    by  the   diredion  of  the  emperor 
f'ReDERic  the  fecond,   of  fome  parts  of  his  writings  from  the 
arable  verhon  of  them;  and  other  fragments  had   appeared  in 
tiie  fame  language,  fuch  as  might  be  expeded,  in   thofe  ages  of 
Ignorance,  from  men,  among  whom  the  latin  and  areek  were 
become  very  barbarous  languages ;   who  underftood  HI  the  pu- 
rity ot  one,  and  were  little  able  to  explain   themfelves  proper- 
ly and  clearly  in  the  other.     If  we  go  higher  up,  we  find  Ari- 
sa^oTLE  much  better  known.     He  muft  have  been  fo  even  by 
the  firft  of  the  greek  fathers,  and  his  reputation  muft  have  been 
great  during  all  thofe  ages    wherein    fo    many    of  the  corner- 
Hones  of  chriftian  theology  were,  laid  ;  fince  he  had  commen- 
tators, themfelves  philofophers  of  great  fame,  among  the  Greeks, 
in  the  fecond,    the  third,  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  centuries, 
Altxandi^r    Aphrodis^us,    Themjstiup,    and   others.       No 
doubt  can  be  made  oF  this;  and  if  any  doubt  could  be  made, 
thole  nice  difiindions,  and    that  perpetual   torture  of  words, 
lor  which  fathers  and  councils  were  fo  famous,  would   be  fuf- 
ficient  to  prove  it.      They  learned  of  Plato  to  talk  without 
any  meaning:  and   they  learned,   I  think,,  of  Aristotle,   to 
feem  fomctimcs  to  have  one. 

The  logical  empire  of  Aristotl;^,  and  the  abufe  of  words 
grew  up  with  chriftian  theology;  but  they  were  never  abfj- 
lutely  confirmed  till  ignorance  prevailed  alike  in  the  Eaft  and  < 
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the  Weft,  from  the  ninth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  firft 
dawnlngs  of  knowledge  began  to  appear,  and  men  began  to 
fee  their  way  in  the  farther  acquifition  of  it.  It  may  feeni 
ftrange,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  fchools  which  were  ereded, 
and  the  encouragement  which  was  given  to  learning  from  the 
daysof  Charles  the  great,  ferved  only  to  keep  men  out  of 
the  way  of  true  knowledge,  and  to  impofe  a  falfe  appearance 
of  it.  The  popes  had  procured  chiefly  the  foundations  of 
thefe  fchools :  and  the  encouragement  to  the  fcholars  had  been 
derived  from  them,  or  through  their  means.  I  might  have 
reckoned  this  among  the  artifices  they  employed  to  carry  on 
their  ufurpations.  Bare  ignorance  alone  was  not  fufiicient  to 
their  purpofe.  It  was  necefiary  to  promote  learned  ignorance, 
and  to  eftablifh  error,  with  all  the  circumftances  of  authority 
and  reverence;  left  even  the  ignorant  fhould  ftumble  upon 
truth.  To  keep  men  from  the  fearch  of  it,  they  were  told, 
that  truth,  and  divine  truths  efpecially,  were  hard  to  find ; 
that  perfbns,  on  whole  ability  they  might  depend,  were  let 
apart,  therefore,  to  fave  others  the  trouble  of  this  fearch,  and 
that  their  holy  mother,  the  church,  watched  over  all.  Thus 
revelation  and  reafon  both  were  made  the  monopoly  of  the 
clergy.  They  doled  out  the  former  in  fuch  fcraps,  and  un- 
der fuch  interpretations,  as  they  thought  fit.  They  employed 
the  latter,  not  to  analife,  not  to  verify  ideas,  in  order  to  com- 
pare them,  but  to  take  fuch  as  have  been  mentioned  above,  as 
it  were  on  truft,  like  the  vile  inftruments  of  error :  the  inftru- 
ments  of  error  indeed,  fince,  how  well  foever  thefe  compa- 
rifons  were  made,  nothing  that  was  true,  or  complete  and  ade- 
quate, or  diftindl  and  clear,  could  refult  from  them,  and  no- 
thing, confequently,  that  deferved  the  name  of  knowledge.  In 
fhort,  they  profaned  and  abufed  the  two  nobleft  gifts  of  God  to 
man,  natural  reafon  and  fupernatural  revelation. 

3  Natural 
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Natural  philofophy  and  mathematics  made  little  progrefs 
in  thefe  fchools,  experimental  philofophy  none  at  all.  To 
turn  and  to  wind  the  few  notions  they  had  a  thoufand  ways,, 
to  diftinguifh  imperceptible  differences,  to  refine  and  fubtilife 
a  little  real  knowledge  till  it  evaporated  entirely,  and  nothing 
remained  but  a  caput  mortuum  of  words,  was  their  whole 
bufmefs.  John  of  Damafcus  had  brought  logic  into  fafhion 
among  the  greek  divines,  and  Boetius  among  the  latins,  long 
before  the  inftitution  of  thele  fohools,  and  longer  ftill  before 
their  doctors  became  famous  under  the  name  of  fcholaflics :  fo 
that  whenever  this  happened,  the  fame  manner  of  philofophif- 
ing  on  logical  and  metaphyfical  notions,  on  technical  and  infig- 
nificant  terms,  had  prevailed  in  them  from  their  foundation,, 
and  had  been  applied  to  theology.  The  men,  who  applied^ 
themfelves  to  it,  had  fome  broken  and  fuperficial  acquaintance 
with  Aristotle  at  fecond  hand>  as  we  have  obferved  that  they 
might,  and  even  at  third  hand  ;  for  much  of  it  came  to  thero^ 
through  his  Arabian  interpreters  and  commentators :  and  as  in? 
every  other  fcience,  fo  in  theology,  they  were  fervilely  attach- 
ed to  his  principles  and  to  his  method.  Some  have  placed! 
Lanfranc,  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  at  the  head  of  the  fcho- 
laftic  tribe,  in  the  order  of  time :  and  if  he  wrote  againft  Be- 
RENGER,  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  we  may  af— 
fure  ourfelves,  that  vAristotle's  philofophy  was  employed 
then  as  it  has  been  fince,  to  account  for  Christ's  corporeal! 
prefence  in  the  facrament.  It  has  been  faid,  I  know,  that 
Peter  the  Lombard,  a  famous  fcholaftic  in  the  next  century 
to  Lanpranc,  imitated  and  followed  John  of  Damafcus;  tho*' 
Erasmus-  and  others  have  made  a  doubt  whether  he  was  the- 
author  of  that  work,  which  procured  him  the  nameofmafter 
of  the  fentences.  But  fuch  criticifms  are  trifling  as  well  as- 
uncertain ::  for  whether,  this  writer,  or.  his.  predecefTor  Lan— 

FRANC>, 
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FRAMC,  imitated  John  of  Damafcus  or  no;  and  whether  Pe- 
ter the  Lombard,  or  Abelard,  compiled  the  fentences,  their 
theology  was  that  of  their  age  and  of  thefe  fchools,  and  their 
method  was  derived  ultimately  from  Aristotle. 

"  These  fchools  continued  in  great  fame,  and  produced  in 
every  age,  during  the  courfe  of  many,  a  multitude  of  writers, 
forae  of  whom  were  men  of  fuch  extraordinary  genius,  that 
they  might  have  enlightened,  like  fo  many  funs,  the  orb  of 
learning,  and  have  carried  human  knowledge  to  the  utmoft 
bounds  of  human  capacity.  But  inftead  of  this,  they  ferved, 
like  fo  many  ignes  fatui,  to  lead  men  backwards  and  for- 
wards through  the  briars  and  thorns  of  vain  fpeculations,  with- 
in the  narrow  bounds  that  Aristotle  fet,  as  if  truth  was  not 
to  be  found  out  ot  thefe.  They  checked  the  growth  of  true 
philofophy,  by  bringing  into  it  no  new  materials  from  nature, 
and' they  corrupted  true  religion,  by  blending  their  philofophi- 
cai  fpeculations,  and  the  vain  fubtilties  of  their  logic,  with 
divine  truths.  They  thought  that  Aristotle  had  left  a  moft 
complete  and  perfed.  fyftem  of  philofophy.  But  they  feemcd 
to  think,  that  Christ  had  left  an  incomplete  and  imperfet'l 
fyftem  of  religion.  To  fupply  thefe  defeds,  they  made  fum- 
maries  of  chriftian  theology,  to  fay  nothing  of  lentences  of  the 
fathers  and  *  tedious  commentaries  on  them,  of  commentaries  on 
the  bible,  of  theological  queftions  and  cafes  of  confcience, 
that  are  much  larger  than  all  the  fcriptures  canonical  and  apo- 
cryphal, and  in  comparifon  of  which  the  gofpels,  nay  the 
whole  new  Teftament  is  but  a  pocket-book :  tho'  the  pocket- 
book  ought  to  contain  every  one  of  thefe  folios,  and  none  of 
them  are  cxcufable  for  containing  more  than  the  pocket- 
book.     I  have  touched  fo  often  already  the  abfurdity,  and,  as 

*  N.  B.  The  expofition  of  St.  Matthew's  gofpel  takes  up,  I  think,  ninety 
hoitidies,  and  that  of  St.  John  eighty-feven,  in  the  works  of  Chrysostom. 
•'  •^-  -  3  I  think, 
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I  think,  the  iniquity  of  feeking  chriftianity  out  of  the  gcfpcl, 
or  making  any  criterion  of  natural  religion  but  the  works,  or 
any  criterion  of  revealed  religion  but  the  word  of  God,  that  I 
fhould  (ay  nothing  here  concerning  the  Lift,  if  I  had  not  often 
found  an  anfwer  to  it  infifted  on  with  a  filly  air  of  triumph, 
by  dogmatical  perfons  in  their  converfation,  and  in  writing. 
What  do  you  complain  of,  fay  thefe  perfons?  Is  not  the 
f}'ftem  of  chriftianity  in  the  fame  cafe  with  every  other  fyftem 
of  laws  particularly  ?  Yes;  and  that  is  the  very  thing  I  com- 
plain of.  A  fyftem  of  hum.an  law  and  human  policy  is  the 
produdt  of  human  underffanding,  and  therefore  incomplete 
and  imperfe(5l,  liable  to  different  conflrudlions  at  all  times,  and 
fit  to  be  altered  at  fome.  But  this  cannot  be  faid,  without 
blafphemy,  of  the  chriftian  difpenfation;  tho'  it  has  been  mut- 
tered by  fome  divines,  and  has  been  ftrongly  implied  by 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  chriflian  church.  What  is  made 
by  man  may  be  explained,  fupplied,  altered,  and  improved  by 
man.  But  has  the  word  of  God,  fpoken  to  all  mankind,  need 
to  be  explained  by  any  man,  or  by  any  order  of  men,  who  have 
as  little  pretence  to  be  thought  infpired,  as  thofe  who  are  not 
of  their  order  ?  Can  any  human  authority  fupply,  or  alter,  and 
much  lefs  improve,  what  the  Son  of  God,  God  himfelf,  came 
on  earth  to  reveal  ?  Again ,  is  there  no  difference  between  my 
being  led  into  error  by  human  authority,  which  I  know  to 
be  human,  and  by  human  authority,  which  I  take  to  be 
divine  ?  To  take  the  laws  of  God  for  the  laws  of  man,  is  im- 
pious. But  is  it  lefs  fo,  to  impofe  the  laws  of  man  for  the 
laws  of  God  ?  Surely  it  is  much  more  fo :  as  one  may  be  im- 
piety without  defign,  and  the  other  mufi:  be  premeditated. 

\   It  is  notorious,  that  many  great  points  of  chriflian  faith  and 

dodlrine  were  firft    taught,  or   firf!:  determined,   feveral    ages 

after  the  immediate  difciples  of  Christ  were  dead,  on  the  au- 

.  Vol.  IV.  4  K  thority 
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thorlty  of  tradition  alone,  til]  there  was  a  canon  of  fcriptures ; 
and  on  tradition  and  them,  when  there  was  one.  The  trinity,  the 
coeternity,  the  coequality,  in  a  word  the  famenefs  of  the  Son 
with  the  Father,  the  proceffion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  from  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son,  the  fires  of  purgatory,  and  the  real  corpo- 
real prefence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharifty,  to  mention  no  more> 
were  of  this  number.  It  was  lawful  to  difpute  about  them 
all,  till  the  church  had  decided.  Nay  Erasmus  *  is  fo  in- 
dulgent as  to  doubt  if  it  was  heretical  in  Origen,  to  make  a 
qucflion  whether  "  the  Son  and  the  Floly  Ghoft:  are  of  the  fame 
"  divine  efTence  with  the  Father,  or  whether  they  are  only 
*'  creatures  m.ore  excellent  than  all  other  creatures."  After 
the  church,  that  is,  certain  affemblies  of  ecclefiaftics,  had  de- 
cided and  decreed,  "  pofl  evulgatam  ecclefia;  fententiam,"  it 
was  lawful  to  doubt  no  longer,  nor  to  difpute  about  any  of 
thefe  points,  "  ambigere  fas  non  eft."  They  wci-e  become 
articles  of  faith.  They  were  made  fuch  then,  by  thefe  deci- 
fions  and  decrees.  They  were  made  fuch  then,  by  human  au- 
thority. Not  at  all,  fays  Erasmus,  or  any  other  divine. 
They  v^'ere  made  fuch  by  the  fcriptures.  Whatever  is  not  agree- 
able to  them,  is  not  of  Christ  -f- ;  and  therefore  falfe  interpre- 
tations of  the  fcriptures  are  to  be  redified  by  fuch  as  are  true  §. 
Now  thole  which  the  church  makes  are  true :  and  it  is 
enough  for  you,  and  fuch  as  you  are,  to  believe  firmly  all 
that  the  church  has  declared  to  be  ncceffary  |j.  Roundly  alTert- 
ed  indeed,  but  very  fallacioufly  argued  j  for  whether  the  in- 
terpretations of  the  church  are  true,  which  is  afl'umed,  or  whe- 
ther they  are  falfe,  which  is  polFible,  the  doctrines  eftabliflied 
on  them  are  eftabHfhed  on  human,  not  on  divine   authority. 

*  Symb.  catcch,  4ta. 

■]    Qiiod  aberrat  a  facris  voluminibus,  non  eft  Christi.  ibid. 
§  I-'alfa  fcripturarum  interpretatio  vera  interpretatione  refutanda  eft.  ibid, 
II  Tibi  tuique  fimilibus  lacis  eft  ea  conftanti  centre  ftdc,  qus  pro  necelTariis  ex- 
ftrte  ct  exprtlse  tradidit  ecclelia.  ibid. 

,  The 
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11ie  fcripture  is  the  word  of  God.  The  interpretation  is  the 
word  of  man.  But  befides,  I  learn  from  that  judicious  and 
orthodox  divine  Mr.  Hookf.r*,  and  Erasmus  and  others  of 
the  fame  tribe  fpeak  to  the  fome  effect,  that  all  the  things  nc- 
ceffary  to  falvation  are  not  neceffary  to  be  contained,  and  fet 
down  in  plain  terms,  in  the  fcriptures.  It  is  fufficient  that 
they  be  comprehended  in  fuch  fort,  that  by  reafon  we  may 
conclude  fiom  tl\Q  fcriptures  all  things  which  are  neceffary  ; 
from  whence  I  conclude  juft  as  I  did  before,  that  the  great 
points  fpoken  of  have  been  eflabliflied  on  human,  not  on  di- 
vine authority;  deduced,  colleded  by  reafon,  or  what  has 
been  called  reafon ;   not  exprefsly  taught  by  revelation. 

That  thefe  great  points  of  chriPdan  faith  and  do6lrine  were 
not  very  evidently  deduced,  nor  very  accurately  colledled  from 
the  fcriptures,  may  be  prefumed  trom  the  difputes  that  have 
been  always,  and  that  ftill  fubfift  about  them.  It  might  be 
proved  too,  that  fcripture  is  not  fo  favorable  in  many  cafes,  nor 
more  fo  in  any  one,  to  thefe  opinions  than  to  thofe  that  ftand 
in  oppoiition  to  them ;  and  that  the  only  advantage  which  the 
athanalians  or  the  auguflinians,  for  inftance,  have  over  the 
arians  or  the  femi  pelagians,  is  not  an  advantage  which  the 
Icripture  gives  them.  They  derive  it  from  the  fuffrages  of  par- 
ticular men,  whofe  motives  were  often  not  entirely  chriftian, 
and  from  the  arbitrary  dogmas  of  fathers  and  decrees  of  coun- 
cils. Thefe  opinions,  therefore,  that  are  become  articles  of 
faith,  and  that  pafs  for  fome  of  the  doflrines  which  Christ 
taught,  tho'  they  are  nothing  more  than  inventions  of  fathers 
improved  by  fchoolmen,  may  be  quoted  as  fo  many  particular 
infiances  of  theological  prefumption,  and,  I  think,  impiety  f. 

But 

*  Ec.  Pol.  lib.  I. 

■f  There  have  been  fome  divines  a  little  more  mocleft  than  others,  fince  there  are 
Ibme,  I  think,  who  have  fccmed  aflianied  of  their  artificial  theology,  and  have  en- 
deavored to  excide,  rather  than  defend  the  h.thers  of  their  cluirch.     The  fatlier--, 

4  K  2  ic 
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But  call  it  which  you  pleafe,  or  what  you  pleafe,  the  pro- 
ceeding grew  more  general  and  more  fyflematical  in  the  fchools 
that  have  been  mentioned.  They  did  not  take  this  licence  with, 
particular  points  of  dodrine  alone,  but  with  the  whole  fyftemr 
of  chriftianity.  They  melted  down  the  whole  mafs  with  all, 
the  alloy  that  had  been  already  added  to  it  by  others,  and  they 
caft  it  anew  with  an  immenfe  deal  of  their  own.  They  made 
it  fo  voluminous,  that  it  was  no  longer  ufeful:  and  Erasmus 
might  well  fay?  "  quis  podit  aqoinatis  fecunds  fecundani: 
"  circum.'erre  *  ?"  They  perplexed  it  with  fo  many  bold  and  in- 
determinable queflions  about  the  divine  nature  and  operations, 
with  fo  many  fcrious  trifles,  with  fo  many,  minute  queftions  about, 
formalities,  quidities,  and  other  fantaftical  notions,  that  it 
grew  contentious,  and  more  than  ever  hurtful.  In  fhort,  they 
multiplied  diftindlions  and  definitions  till  their  manner  became 

it  has  been  faid,   taught  the  doiEltines  of  chriftianity  in  their  genuine  purity,  and. 
afFcfled  to  teach. them  no  othcrwife.     The  lieretics  forced  them  to  abandon  this 
pious  rcferve,  in  order  to  defeat  the  defigns  of  thefe  men  who  attempted  daily  to. 
introduce  errors  in  opinion  and  praftice.    Now  if  this  was  their  cafe  in  general,  it 
may  have  been,  foe h  even  of  St.  Paul,  who  was  the  father  of  the  fathers  •,  and  his 
gofpel  may  have  been  writ  in  the  fame  fpirit  of  contradiction  and  of  difpute.     Butr 
it  is  impolfible  to  difcover,  with  certainty,  on  what  points,  and  in  what  degrees  ar- 
tificial theology-  gave  occafion  to  hercfy,  or  herefy  to  artificial  theology  ;  tho'  we 
know,  in  fome  meafure,  what  the:  difputes  were,  that  arofe  in  the  chriltian  church.  , 
The  dciflrines  that  were  termed  afterwards  orthodox,  or  h'retical,  were  in  their 
origin,. no  doubt,  coeval,  and  both  grew  up  together,  till  one  outgrew  the  other.. 
In, general  the  orthodox  fathers  had  no  advantage  over  the  others.     If  the  former 
iiad  recourfe  to  tradition,    lb  had  the  latter  :  and  the  former  were  not,  certainly,- 
fuperior  to  the  hrmr  either  in  learning,  or  in  means  of  knowledge,  or  in  fanftity  of 
life,  great  foundations  of  credibility  in  fuch  cafes  as  thefe.  Arius,  for  inllancc,  or 
Nestor.ius,  to  mention  no  more,  vv'ere  in  all  thefe  refpeiSts  at  leafl  equal  to  Atha~  - 
NASius  or  CvRiL  :   and  whoever  examines  the  partial  accounts  of  cne  fide  alone, 
for  we  have  none  of  the  other,  of  all' that  pafled  in  the,  difputes  that  arofe  whether 
the  Son  was  confubflantial  with  the  Father,  and  whether  the  Virgin  Mary  v/as  pre- 
perly  thcmother  of  God,  will  find  great  reafon  .to  believe,  that  the  two  heretics 
were  not  the  leaft  refpeftable  doftors  of  the  four.     Thus  we  fliall  be  apt  to  think, 
if  weconfult  not  only  antient  memorials,  but  the  writings  of  modern  divines,  and 
lufTc-r  ourfelves  ncitlier  to.be  amufed  by  arbitrary  epithets,  and  vague  declamations, 
in  which  the  modern  imitate  the  antient  fathers,  nor  to  be  perplexed  by  fophiilical 
argument:-,  in  which  they  f ^metimes  imitate  the  fchoolmen.         *  Ep.  329. 

as 
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as  uninfeJHgible  as  their  matter  :  and  my  krd  Bacon  mi(Tht 
have  added  fcholaftic  theology  to  the  fciences  that  fway  the  ima- 
•gi nation  more  than  the  reafon,  fuch  as  aftrology,  natural  ma- 
gic, and  alchemy.  If  the  firft  pretends  to  difcover  the  influence 
of  fuperior  or  inferior  bodies,  this  theology  pretended  to  difcover 
the  influence  of  fuperior  on  inferior  fpirits,  by  illuminations, 
infpirations,  and  the  internal  action  of  grace.  If  the  fecond  pre- 
tends to  reduce  natural  philofophy  from  fpeculation-to  works, 
this  theology  pretended  to  deduce  the  duties  of  man  from  fpecu- 
lations  concerning  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  and  to  inftrucl 
him  in  the  imitation  of  God.  If  the  third  pretends  to  fepa- 
rate  diflimilar,  and  to  throw  out  heterogeneous  parts  of  bodies, 
to  cleanfe  fuch  as  are  impure,  and  to  pcrfed  fuch  as  are  imma- 
ture, this  theology  pretended  to  perform  much  the  fame  opera- 
tions on  ideas,  notions,  terms.  Thefe  the  profeflbrs  of  it  con- 
founded, and  diftinguifhed,  at  their  pleafure,  and  like  chemifts 
or  apothecaries  made  new  out  of  old,  old  out  of  new,  one  out 
of  many,  and  many  out  of  one*.  Nay  this  comparifon  may  be 
carried  farther.  The  fcholafiic  divines  rendered  their  art,  for  fuch 
it  was,  rather  than  a  fcience,  as  incomprehenflble  as  they  could, 
that  they  might  make  a  greater  profit,  and  acquire  a  greater  re- 
putation by  it,  among  the  ig^norant. 

In  this  manner,  and  by  the  help  of  thefe  fchools,  a  theolo>- ■ 
gical  fyflem,  which  had  no  intention  to  promote  the  true  and 
holy  purpofes  of  chriflianity,  was  impofed  on  an  ignorant  and 
fuperftitious  world  for  the  very  religion  which  Christ  had  in- 
ftituted,  and  his  difciplcs  had  propagated.  The  fole  intention, 
and  the  fole  efleft  of  it  was  to  eflablifli  an  eccleflaftical  em- 
pire, under  that  fpiritual  monarch  the  pope,  and  his  fpirituai  < 
miniflers  the  clergy.      This  was  the  effed:  of  that  fuppofed  al- 

* Pharmacopolariim  r'tu,  ex  novis  vetera,  ex  vcteribiis  nova,  c  pkiribus 

\rr.um,  ex.iino  plura  fubinde.  fingentiuin  ec  rcfingentiuin.     Eras.  ibki.  • 

3 .  liance : 
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liance  between  the  church  and  the  ftate.  An  effed  k>  natural, 
that  he  wlio  pleads  for  any  right  in  a  church,  or  eccleliaftical 
order,  independent  on  the  ftate,  may  be  juftly  luppofed  to 
mean  this  effecfl:  in  fome  degree,  and  under  fome  form  or  other. 
The  firft  foundations  of  this  empire  were  laid  in  private,  the 
fecond  only  in  public  confcience.  To  fecure  this  empire,  there- 
fore, it  was  neceffary  to  keep  the  firft  entirely  and  exclufively 
in  the  hands  of  the  pope  and  the  clergy,  and  whatever  influ- 
ence the  civil  power  might,  on  fome  occafions,  gain  over  the 
latter,  to  take  ejEFediial  care  that  it  fhould  never  be  able  to  gain 
any  over  the  former.  Now  nothing  either  did  or  could  contri- 
bute more  to  this  great  principle  of  policy  than  the  conduct  of 
thefe  fchools.  By  wrapping  up  both  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gion, in  the  obfcurity  of  metaphyfics  and  of  logic,  they  made 
themfelves  the  fole  judges  of  both.  By  fending  abroad  their 
difciples,  under  the  charadfers  of  confeffors,  directors,  cafuifcs, 
inquifitors,  preachers,  they  had  fure  means  of  exercifing  their 
judgments,  inftilling  what  opinions,  and  raifing  what  paflions, 
the  permanent  and  occafional,  the  immediate  or  remote,  inte- 
reflsofthe  church  required.  The  firft  duty  of  the  religion 
thefe  doclors  propagated  was  to  believe  what  the  church  be- 
heved  :  and  what  the  church  believed,  they  alone  had  a  right 
to  declare.  The  fecond  duty  of  this  religion  was  to  obferve 
all  the  ceremonies,  and  to  perform  all  the  external  a6fs  of 
devotion  and  worftiip,  that  the  church  had  inftituted,  or 
fhould  inftitute.  The  third  and  leaft  was  the  pradice  of 
morality.  On  the  firft  there  was  no  mitigation  nor  indul- 
gence. Men  were  to  believe  implicitly,  or  to  be  treated  as 
enemies  to  God  and  to  his  church  in  this  world,  and  to  be 
damned  eternally  in  the  other.  On  the  fecond  and  the  third 
much  indulgence  was  fliewn  It  was  even  profufe  on  the  third. 
Compofitions  with  the  church  might  be  made  on  both,  on  the 
breach  of  her  own  laws,  and  on  the  breach  of  thofe  of  God  and 

nature : 
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nature :  and  thefe  compofitions  were  fo  often  pecuniary,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  breach  of  the  laft,  that  whilfh  the  church  was  en- 
riched, no  layman,  who  had  money  enough  to  fave  his  foul, 
eould  be  damned.  But  there  was  fomething  ftill  more  favor- 
able to  vice  in  the  laft  cafe.  The  duties  which  the  church  ex- 
afted  were  fo  particular,  that  they  could  not,  and  they  coft  fo 
little  to  perform,  that  they  did  not,  deferve  to  be  explained  away. 
But  the  duties  of  morality  vs/ere  more  general,  and  more  liable, 
by  variety  of  circumftances,  to  different  modificarions,  in  the 
application  of  them,  as  they  were  much  harder  to  be  obferved 
ftridlly  amidft  the  infirmities  of  human  nature.  Cafuifts  there- 
fore intcrpofcd.  They  lightened  the  burden  in  favor  of  thele 
inlirmities,  by  all  the  definitions,  diflindions,  and  exceptions 
that  logic  could  furnifli.  They  did  more.  In  all  cafes  where 
t!ie  church  was  concerned,  they  gave  full  range  to  the  paflions 
of  mankind.  Juftice  was  no  longer  a  moral  virtue.  Faith  was  ' 
not  to  be  kept  with  heretics.  Benevolence  or  charity  were  no 
longer  principles  of  natural  or  revealed  religion.  Heretics  or 
excommunicated  perfons  were  to  be  perfecuted  and  exterminat- 
ed with  the  moft  unrelenting  fury  :  and  I  may  defy  any  man  to 
liievv  inftances  of  greater  inhumanity,  and  more  profligate 
wickednefs,  committed  by  the  ferocity  of  lawlefs  favages,  or 
barbarous  nations,  than  I  am  able  to  flievv  of  thole  which  have 
been  committed,  not  only  under  the  veil  of  this  fpurious  chri- 
ftianity,  but  on  motives  taken  from  it,  and  at  the  inQigation 
of  thofe  who  taught  it.  By  fuch  m.eans,  and  with  fuch  efieds 
as  thefe,  v^as  an  eccleiiaftical  empire  maintained  during  feveral 
ages,  whilft  churchmen  governed  confcience  of  every  kind,  and 
by  governing  confcience  governed  the  v/orld.  t 

4 
The  fcholaftics  had  indeed  many  contefts  among  themfelvcs, 
that  WQTQ  carried  on  with  great  animofity,  and  broke  out  fome- 
times  into  open  violence.     Such,  for  infl:ance,  was  the  difpute- 

bet  ween '. 
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bet'vvcen  the  Thomifls  and  the  Scotifts  about  the  imriiaciilatc 
conception  of  the  virgin,  and  that  between  the  nominahfts  and 
the  reahfts  about  the  nature  of  univerfals.  How  could  thefe 
difputes,  or  any  other,  be  determined  among  men,  wl^ofe 
plea fure  and  vvhofe  pride  it  was  to  difpute  perpetually,  and  who 
cultivated  an  art  that  was  of  ufe  to  no  man  in  the  difcernment 
of  truth,  but  might  help  the  fubtile  dialedlician  to  pofe  even  the 
man  he  could  not  refute  ?  Thefe  difputes,  however,  were  kept 
among  themfelves,  by  the  policy,  not  by  the  moderation  of 
fcholaftics  certainly :  and  as  long  as  they  neither  rent  the  theo- 
logical fyftem,  nor  (hook  the  ecclefiaftical  empire,  the  court  of 
Rome  tempered,  managed,  and  fuffcred  them,  notwithfl:anding 
all  the  fcandals  they  occafioned,  in  the  univerGtics  of  Oxford 
and  of  Paris  particularly.  But  as  foon  as  our  Ockham,  the 
invincible  dodlor,  began  to  maintain  that  the  ecclefiaftical  ju- 
rifdidion  ought  to  be  fubjedl  to  the  civil,  the  nominalifls  were 
reputed  heretics,  and  the  realifls  alone  pafled  for  orthodox. 
There  was  as  little  union  among  thefe  as  among  the  others,  and 
religion  might  feem  to  be  more  nearly  concerned  in  their  dif- 
putes. But  the  great  purpofe,  for  which  all  thefe  fchools  were 
ereded,  being  the  fupport  of  the  ecclefiaftical  empire,  any 
dodriiits  that  reduced,  or  weakened  it,  were  the  greateft  of 
hereiies.  This  happened  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
WicKLiFF  went  .much  farther  than  Ockham,  and  laid  the  ax  to 
the  root  of  a  tree,  which  the  popes  had  watered  with  fo  much 
care  and  expencc,  and  which  bore  fo  much  bitter  fruit;  fo  that 
if  the  impertinent  philofophy  and  profane  theology  of  the 
fchools  took  their  rife  in  our  country  from  Lanfranc,  Ruc- 
cLiNEj  SwiNESHEAD,  and  OcKHAM,  we  may  boaft  that  fome 
of  the  firft  and  greateft  advances  towards  a  reformation  of  both 
were  made  by  men  of  our  country  likewife. 

From 
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From  the  time  that  Ockham  had  fignalifed  himfelf,  in  a 
public  difpute  at  Avignon,  in  favor  of  the  emperors  and  the  ci- 
vil power  againfl;  the  popes  and  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidion, 
the  nominahfls  were  not  only  more  than  ever  oppofed  by  the 
other  fcholaftics,  the  fcotifts  efpecially,  but  fo  perfecuted  by 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  all  the  fautors  of  her  ufurpations,  that 
their  whole  dodrine  was  condemned  by  Lewis  the  eleventh  in 
a  public  edicl  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  *.  The 
dodlors  and  mailers  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  for  the  fcho- 
laftics  too,  as  well  as  the  rabbins,  had  the  title  of  mafters, 
were  obliged  to  renounce  the  name  with  the  do61rine  of  that 
fed,  and  all  their  books  were  burned,  according  to  the  lauda- 
ble precaution  oi  the  orthodox.  The  realifts,  on  the  other  fide, 
were  recommended,  and  nothing  was  negleded  on  this  and 
every  other  occafion  that  might  keep  thefe  fchools  firmly  attached 
to  a  caufe,  which  they  had  been  principal  inftruments  of  impof- 
ing  on  the  world,  for  the  caufe  of  chriftian  religion.  Thefe  ef- 
forts, however,  proved  infufficient.  The  papal  throne  was  /hook, 
and  ecclefiaftical  empire  was  in  a  vifible  decline.  Scholaftic 
divines  had  fupported  it,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  as  long  as 
they  were  favored  by  general  ignorance,  even  greater  than  their 
own.  But  as  foon  as  learning  began  to  dawn,  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fixteenth  century,  thefe  birds  of  night  were  for- 
ced to  fly  from  day,  tho'  they  fcreeched  and  clapped  their  wings 
for  a  while.  It  was  in  vain  that  modern  fcholaftics  proftituted 
learning,  as  their  predecefibrs  had  proftituted  genius,  to  main- 
tain the  credit  of  this  theology,  and  the  papal  authority  con- 
neded  with  it.  The  talk  was  too  hard  even  for  the  council  or 
Trent,  and  for  all  the  great  men  who  have  undertaken  it  fince. 
Nothing  fupports  the  fyftem  now,  except  general  ignorance  in 
fome  countries,  and  the  force  of  civil,  abetting  ecclefiaftical, 
power,  on  principles  of  political  confideration  among  thofe  who 
are   not  ignorant.     Many  a  man  thinks,   many  fiich  I   have 

*  MoRHOF  polyhil". 
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known,  that  the  theology  of  the  fchools  is  abfurd,  that  the- 
monarchy  of  the  pope,  tho'  reduced,  is  ftill  impertinent  and 
hurtful,  and  that  the  abufes  of  wealth  and  power  in  the  churcli 
are  intolerable.  But  yet,  the  fame  man  will  contend,  that  it 
is  better  to  bear,  than  to  attempt  a  reformation  of  evils  that  are 
grown  inveterate,  and  will  think  that  he  is  ftrong  when  he  quotes 
not  only  the  dilbrders,  the  wars,  and  the  maffacres,  which  attend- 
ed and  followed  the  reformation  in  the  fixteenth  century,  but 
the  leveral  ridiculous  and  mad  fefts,  to  the  rife  of  which  this  re- 
formation gave  occafion,  tho'  the  reformers  condemned  them. 

I  HAVE  heard  men  of  good  parts  and  good  intentions  reafon 
in  this  manner  ;  I  have  heard  it  faid  by  a  very  refpedtable  man 
in  the  gallican  church,  when  heexcufed,  rather  than  defended, 
fubmiffion  to  the  papkl  power,  that  this  power  is  the  key-ftone 
of  that  arch  whereon  the  \yhole  chriftian  fyftem  refts,  and  that 
the  whole  building  mufl:  fall  if  the  key-ftone  be  taken  away.. 
I  have  heard  another  of  the  fame  church,  and  of  the  fame 
charader,  advance,  that  many  things  abfurd  in  belief,  and  ri- 
diculous in  pradice,  were  neceffary  to  attach  the  greateft  num- 
ber of  men  and  women,  and  efpecially  of  the  vulgar,  to  chri- 
flianity ;  that  men  of  fenfe  and  knowledge  afcribed  to  thefe 
dodrines  and  inftitutions  as  little  as  they  deferved,  but  that 
men  of  fenfe  and  knowledge  ought  to  confider  and  diftinguifli 
what  is  for  them,  and  what  for  the  vulgar ;  that  this  cannot  be 
done  in  outward  profeflion,  but  that  every  man  of  fenfe  and 
knowledge  may  do  it  for  himfell,  and  fhould  therefore  bear 
with  an  ufeful  deception.  Much  may  be  faid  in  favor  of  this 
political  reafoning,  and  much  may  be  faid  againfl:  it.  It  might 
have  been  better,  perhaps,  if  it  had  been  pradicable,  to  re- 
form, as  Erasmus  would  have  done,  than  as  Luther  did.. 
I  fhall  not  enter  into  the  controverly.  But  this  I  fay.  Such 
inftances  as  have  been  given  confirm  the  whole  drift  of  this  ef- 
fay,  becaufe  they  fhew  the  mifchievous  confcquences  of  theolo- 
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gVj  by  which  an  order  of  men  have  been  able  to  ufurp  on 
God,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  as  well  as  on  man,  to  pro- 
pagate their  own  inventions  for  his  revelations,  and  to  afTume  an 
authority,  to  which  they  have  no  right,  over  all  the  other  or- 
ders of  fociety ;  till  the  fraud  and  the  ufurpation  were  fo  efta- 
bhfhed,  that  it  was  not  poffible  to  rejed  them  without  falling 
into  fome  of  thefe  calamities  which  the  eftablifliment  of  them 
had  coft  mankind.  A  melancholy  alternative  furely,  and  yet  fuch 
an  one,  that  the  love  of  truth,  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  and  an  awful 
refpedt  for  the  Supreme  Being,  ought  to  determine  men  to  take 
their  refolution  in  it.  When  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  the 
other  reformers,  took  this  refolution,  it  muft  not  be  denied 
that  affedions  and  paflions,  and  private  interefts,  had  their 
fhare,  as  well  as  the  other  motives,  in  determining  them  to  it. 
Such  will  be  the  cafe  in  all  human  enterprifes,  even  in  the  beft, 
and  therefore  the  iffues  even  of  the  beft  are  always  imperfed:. 
Our  reformers  fhook  ofF entirely  the  papal  yoke,  they  laid  afide 
and  expofed  many  falfe  traditions  and  unchriftian  dodlrines.  But 
our  reformers  had  fome  of  the  prejudices,  and  much  of  the  fpi- 
rit of  the  fchools,  about  them  :  and  he  *  was  not  in  the  wrong, 
perhaps,  who  made  the  fcholaftic  chronology  begin  at  Lan- 
FRANX  and  end  at  Luther  ;  tho'  many  of  your  divines  and  of 
ours  have  talked  the  fame  gibberifh  fince,  and  talk  it  ftiU. 

/^,vT.)()J,-.  j^^Y  ^g  j^of  compare  the  great  revolution  which  happened 
in  the  Roman  church,  to  that  which  happened  in  the  Roman 
empire?  The  empire  broke  to  pieces,  fome  of  the  provinces, 
became  diftind  ftates,  afferted  their  independency,  and  ac- 
knowledged no  longer  the  imperial  authority,  nor  the  laws  ot 
the  empire.  But  in  all  thefe  new  conftitutions,  there  was  fome 
tinaure  of  the  old,  fome  principles  of  law,  and  fome  of  pohcy, 
vv^hich  bore  a  near  refemblance  to  it.  Thus,  in  the  confh- 
tutions  of  our  reformed  churches,  tho'  they  were  independent 
on  that  of  Rome,   fomethlng  remained  to  iliew  that  thc-y  had 

4  L   2  l^c^'" 
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been  once  members  of  that  body,  as  much  as  they  diifTered 
now  in  do6lrine  and  difcipHnc.  The  church  of  Rome  fliut 
up  the  bible  from  the  laity.  The  reformed  churches  opened 
it,  and  declared  that  the  pure  word  of  God  Vv'as  the  fole  teft  of 
true  religion,  and  the  fole  foundation  of  theirs.  That  it  is  the 
true,  the  fole,  and  the  fufficient  teft  of  chriftian  religion  muft 
be  owned ;  for  if  it  was  not,  it  could  not  be  the  word  of  God, 
nor  chriftianity  the  religion  of  God.  But  is  it  certain,  that  this 
word  has  been  made  the  fole  foundation  of  our  reformed  reli- 
gions ?  I  apprehend  it  is  not.  Nay  fince,  to  fpeak  properly,  I 
muft  fay  religions,  it  cannot  have  been  made  fuch.  The  word 
of  God  is  one,  and  one  religion  alone  can  be  taught  by  it.  It 
there  are  different  religions  raifed,  there  muft  have  been  diffe- 
rent foundations  laid.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this?  We 
imift  acknowledge  the  truth.  Human  authority  has  paffed  for 
divine,  tho'  not  lo  eoercively  in  our  churches  as  in  yours,  and 
the  uncertain,  variable  word  of  man,  for  the  infallible,  invaria- 
ble word  of  God.  We  freed  ourfelves  from  fpiritual  tyranny,, 
and  we  fell  into  fpiritual  anarchy.  The  change,  however,  was: 
advantageous;  ftnce  there  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,,  and  has 
been  in  this  cafe,  a  tranfition,  through  confufion,  into  order; 
whereas  there  is  no  immediate  tranfition  from  eftabliOied  ty- 
ranny into  a  fettled  ftate  of  liberty. 

Before  the  reformation,  Chiiftians  knew  nothing  of  the 
bible  more  than  the  church  told  them.  It  might,  and  it  might 
not  be  a  rule  to  the  paftors,  but  it  was  none  to  the  flocks. 
After  the  reformation,  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  every  one. 
The  paftors  appealed  to  it,  and  the  flocks  were  fuppofed  to  judge 
for  themfelves  by  it.  What  happened?  The  very  fame  thing 
that  happened  in  the  primitive  church,  before  any  canon  of 
feripture  was  made  by  public  authority,  and  received  by  com- 
mon confent.  Various  traditions  and  various  dodlrines  of  men, 
who  pretended  alike  to  the  gifts  ot  the  fpirit,  divided  the  faith- 
3  ful„ 
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ful,  and  every  teacher  had  his  followers.  Juft  fo  at  the  re^ 
formation,  various  interpretations  of  authentic  icriptures,  and 
various  comments  upon  them,  divided  the  reformers  and  the 
reformed.  Every  teacher  had  his  followers,  and  fome  of  thefe 
affeded  to  preach  as  well  as  pray  by  the  fpirit.  Ambiguous 
and  obfcure  expreffions  in  the  text  had  the  fame  effed  as  no 
text  at  all,  and  modern  theology  broke  the  uniformity  of  reli- 
gion as  much  as  antient,  caufed  as  much  defolation,  and  fpilled 
as  much  blood.  The  reformed  churches  perfecuted  one  ano- 
ther, and  your  church  perfecuted  them  all.  Atheiftical  per- 
fons,  therefore,  continue  to  take  the  pretence,  which  every  re- 
ligion gives  them,  to  confound  religion  and  theology,  and  to 
afcribe  to  the  form.er  all  the  evils  that  are  due  to  the  latter. 

It  is  natural  to  afk,  can  nothing  be  done  to  remove  this 
fcandal  by  putting  an  end  to  thefe  evils?  I  will  prefume  to 
anfwer,  nothing;  unlefs  men  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  affume 
the  fpirit  of  chriftianity  as  well  as  the  name  of  Chriftians,  and 
this  will  be  found,  1  fuppofe,  impradicable  as  long  as  the  fole 
care  of  religion  and  the  fole  diredion  of  confcience  is  confined 
every  where  to  a  diftindl  order  of  men,  whofe  diftincV  interefts, 
and  whofe  paffions  of  courfe,  carry  them  to  keep  thefe  diffenfions 
and  feuds  alive.  It  they  were  content  to  explain  what  they  un- 
derfland,  to  adore  what  they  under/land  not,  to  leave  in  myftery 
all  that  Christ  and  his  apoflles  have  left  fo,  to  a  time  that  is  not 
yet  come,  and  to  teach  others  to  content  themfelves  with  natural 
theology,  and  fuch  revealed  theology  as  this ;  the  evil  fpoken  ot 
would  foon  ceafe,  and  the  fcandal  confequently.  If  they  proceed- 
ed in  this  manner,  there  would  be  ample  matter  left  to  employ 
their  tongues  and  their  pens,  and  none  to  employ  the  fvvords  and 
daggers  of  the  reft  of  mankind.  The  law  of  God  would  be  a 
plain  and  confiftent  law,  and  no  color  would  remain  for  infidels 
to  form  this  argument.  "  Either  the  fcriptures  do  not  con- 
"  taia  the  law  of  God,  or  it  was  not  in  the  intention  of  God 

"  to 
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"  to  promote  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  mankind,  or  he  did 
"  not  proportion  the  means  to  his  end  :"  every  one  of  which 
proportions  is  blafphemy,  and  yet,  as  theology  has  corrupted 
genuine  chriftianity,  it  will  be  hard  to  evade  them  all. 

But  fince  fuch  a  change  as  this  may  be  wi{hed  for  by  good 
men,  rather  than  expected  by  any  man,  it  is  proper  to  conii- 
der  what  can  be  done  to  leffen  an  irremediable  evil,  and  whe- 
ther good  policy  cannot  furnifli  an  antidote  againft  the  poifon 
of  theology  ;  on  which  I  (hall  fay  a  word  or  two  before  I  finifh 
this  long  effay.  There  are  arguments,  no  doubt,  even  of  the 
political  kind,  and  of  irrefiftible  force,  againft  atheifls  who 
rejedl  all  religion,  latitudinarians  who  admit  all  alike,  and 
rigidifts  who  fuffer  one  alone.  If  the  firfl  prevail,  there  will 
be  no  religious  confcience  at  all;  if  the  fecond,  there  will  be 
as  many  as  there  are  religious  feds  in  every  fociety ;  if  the 
third,  perfecution  for  religion  will  be  made  a  maxim  of  go- 
vernment, as  it  is  made  in  fome  countries,  to  the  bane  of 
fociety,  and  to  the  fhame  of  the  chriftian  profeffion.  Do  there 
remain  then  no  means  to  prevent  the  fatal  effeds  of  theological 
difputes,  and  ecclefiailical  quarrels?  Some  countries  are  fo  mi- 
ferable,  by  principles  of  bigotry  incorporated  with  thofe  of 
their  government,  and  by  the  eflablifliment  of  inquifitions, 
that  there  remain  no  fuch  means,  but  by  the  total  extirpation 
of  all  thofe  who  differ,  or  who  are  fufpeded  to  differ,  from 
the  eftabliff.ed  dodrines.  In  other  countries,  tho'  a  rigid  fpi- 
rit  prevails,  yet  if  inquifitions  are  not  eftablifihed,  and  if  eccle- 
{iaftics  do  not  govern,  it  is  very  poffible  by  Ikill  and  manage- 
ment to  allay,  for  the  moft  part,  the  ferments  which  theology 
is  apt  to  raife  in  the  flate,  and  to  blunt  the  fury  of  thole  who 
call  themfelves  orthodox,  and  every  man  v;ho  diffents  in  opini- 
on from  them  heretical.  In  countries  v/liere  this  rigid  fpirit  is 
not  that  of  the  government,  tho' difieniion  cannot  be  entirely 
prevented,  the  bad  influence  and  effeds  of  it  may.      To   make 
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government  effeftual  to  all  the  good  purpofcs  of  it,  there  miifl: 
be  a  religion  ;  this  religion  mufi:  be  national ;  and  this  national 
religion  mufi:  be  maintained  in  reputation  and  reverence;  all 
other  religions  or  kS.s  muft  be  kept  too  l^vv  to  become  the  ri- 
vals ofic.  Thefe  are  in  my  apprehcnfion  fiiTt  principles  of 
good  policy.  The  eftabliQimcnt  of  a  religious  order  fubjed  to 
the  civil  magiftrate,  and  fubfervient  to  the  civil  power,  not 
that  of  a  religious  fociety  pretending  to  be  the  allies  and  aim- 
ing to  be  the  mafters  of  the  civil,  may  be  reconciled  very  well 
to  thefe  principles,  and  fure  I  am,  that  they  may  be  purfued, 
not  only  without,  perfecution,  but  without  the  invafion  of  anv 
one  right  which  men  can  juftly' claim  under  the  freeft  and 
moft  equitable  government.  The  parliament  of  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  forty -one  declared,  that  human  laws  cannot 
bind  confcience ;  which  is  a  declaration  every  fed;  makes  out 
of  power,  and  none  obferve  wiUingly  in  it.  But  be  it  fo.  Hu- 
man laws,  however,  may  and  ought  to  exclude  thofe  men  from 
power  in  the  ftate,  kings  efpecially,  who  profefs  a  private  con- 
fcience repugnant  to  the  public  confcience  of  that  ftate.  Such 
men  will  make  ufe  of  power,  and  the  better  men  they  are,  the 
more  to  propagate  their  own  fchemes  of  religion,  to  ftrengthert' 
their  own  party  and  to  recommend  their  particular  notions  about 
ccclefiaftical  government,  which  cannot  be  done  without  ma- 
nifeft  danger  to  the  public  peace.  The  wifdom  of  our  confti- 
tution  has  therefore  joined,  admirably  well  together,  the  two 
moft  compatible  things  in  the  world,  how  incompatible  foever 
they  may  have  been  reprefented,  a  teft  and  a  toleration ;  and 
by  rejeding  alike  the  principles  of  latitudinarians  and  rigidifts, 
has  gone  far  to  prevent  thofe  evils  that  gave  occafion  to  the  ob- 
jeclion  of  atheifls :  as  I  hope  that  I  have  done  in  this  eflay,  to 
prove,  by  confidering  the  nature,  rife,  progrefs,  and  effecls  of 
authority  in  matters  of  religion,  that  theology  has  been  always 
liable  to  this  objedion,  chriftianity  never.  Chriftianity,  genuine 
chriftianity,  is  contained  in  the  gofpels,  it  is  the  word  ot  God, 
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it  requires,  therefore,  our  veneration,  and  a  flrift  conformity  to 
it.  Traditional  chriftianity,  or  that  artificial  theology  which 
pafles  for  genuine,  and  which  we  all  profefs,  is  derived  from  the 
writings  of  fathers  and  dodlors  of  the  church,  and  from  the  de- 
crees of  councils.  It  is  therefore  the  word  of  men,  and  of  men, 
for  the  moil  part,  either  very  weak,  very  mad,  or  very  knavifh. 
It  requires,  therefore,  no  regard,  nor  any  inward  conformity  to 
it.  You  have,  I  know,  at  your  elbow  a  very  foul-mouthed  and 
a  very  trifling  critic,  who  will  endeavor  to  impofe  upon  you  on 
this  occafion,  as  he  did  on  a  former.  He  will  tell  you  again, 
that  I  contradid  myfelf,  and  that  by  going  about  to  deftroy  the 
authority  of  the  fathers  and  the  church,  vyhich  I  rejed,  I  go 
about  to  deftroy  the  authenticity  of  the  gofpels,  which  I  admit. 
But  if  the  dogmatical  pedant  fhould  make  this  objecflion,  be 
pleafed  to  give  him  this  anfwer ;  that  I  do  indted  admit  the 
gofpels,  not  on  the  teftimony  of  the  fpirit,  like  Calvin,  but  on 
that  of  the  fathers  and  dodors  of  the  church,  who  not  only 
bear  this  teftimony  feparately;  but,  aflembled  in  a  council  at 
Laodicea,  rejeding  many  other  gofpels,  made  a  canon  of  thefe  : 
and  yet  that  his  objedion  is  impertinent,  iince  I  may  receive  the 
gofpels  on  the  credit  of  thefe  men,  of  whom  I  think  very  little 
better  than  1  do  of  him,  for  authentic  fcriptures,  juft  as  well 
as  he  receives  the  books  of  the  old  teftament,  concerning  which 
he  has  ftarted  fo  many  idle  paradoxes,  for  fuch,  on  the  credit 
of  the  Jews,  tho"  he  rejeds  their  oral  law  and  the  fabulous  tra- 
ditions of  their  rabbins.  Thus  I  fliall  conclude  this  long  eflay, 
wherein  I  have  recalled  the  fum  of  what  I  have  faid  to  you  in 
converfation,  and  which  has,  I  fear,  too  much  of  the  loole 
and  wandering  air  of  converfation. 


The  End  of  the  Fourth  Volume. 
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